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It  is  a  notable  fact,  and  no  less 
a  deplorable  one,  that  in  poli- 
tics parties  have  one  platform 
to  get  in  on  and  another  one  to  stand  on  after 
they  are  in.  The  former  represents  theory,  the 
latter,  practice ;  the  former  usually  has  a  good 
deal  to  commend  it,  while  the  latter  often  has  a 
good  deal  that  ought  to  condemn  it.  Our  con- 
tention is  that  so  far  as  possible  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  all  relations  of  life  should  agree.  When, 
therefore,  we  announce  our  partial  program  for 
the  new  school  year  we  do  it  with  confidence 
and  invite  our  friends  to  accept  it  in  that  way. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  the  best  laid  plans 
are  not  always  realized  in  full,  but  we  now  have 
definite  arrangements  for  contributions  as  fol- 
lows, and  our  readers  may  reasonably  expect  all 
that  is  here  promised,  while  they  may  be  sure  of 
much  besides : 

To  the  special  department  of  mathematics 
which  has  been  so  acceptably  conducted  during 
the  past  year  by  Professor  Aley  there  will  be 
added  a  department  of  music  to  be  conducted 
by  Superintendent  J.  G.  Crabbe  of  Ashland,  Ky., 
and.  a  regular  primary  department  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Flora  J.  Cooke  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School.  Professors  Francis  M.  Stalker 
and  Chas.  M.  Curry  will  be  frequent  contributors 
as  associate  editors.  Dr.  Chas.  R.  Dryer  will 
furnish  at  least  three  articles  on  the  use  of  the 
new  Frye  Geographies,  Dr.  D.  W.  Dennis  of 
Earlham  College  three  on  some  phases  of  nature 
study.  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  of  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College,  four  on  Kindergarten  and 
allied  subjects.  Professors  E.  W.  Kemp  and  L. 
J.  Bettger  will  prepare  six  articles  each  on  their 
respective  specialties,  history  and  physiology.  Dr. 
B.  W.  Evermann  will  contribute  an  occasional 


article  describing  some  of  his  many  travels.  Pro- 
fessors S.  H.  Clark  and  Howard  Sandison  are  to 
prepare  the  comment  upon  the  work  of  the  town- 
ship institute.  Professor  J.  T.  Scovell  is  to  con- 
tinue his  contributions  on  Scientific  Temper- 
ance. "Some  Famous  Stories"  is  the  title 
under  which  Professor  Curry  will  write  a  series 
of  six  articles  in  the  same  informal  style  as  those 
on  reading,  the  last  of  which  is  yet  to  appear. 
He  will  also  assist  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Adams  in  the 
preparation  of  three  elaborate  special  day  pro- 
grams. Professor  Stalker's  papers  on  the  Public 
Schools  are  to  continue. 

One  or  more  articles  are  promised  from  each 
of  the  following  persons:  Dr.  J.  Mark  Baldwin, 
Dr.  Chas.  R.  Henderson,  Professor  Charles  Zeub- 
lin,  Professor  A.  B.  Milford,  President  W.  T. 
Stott,  Professor  J.  B.  Wisely,  President  R.  G. 
Boone,  Professor  A.  R.  Charman,  Professor  W. 
A.  McBeth,  Dr.  Andrew  Stephenson,  Professor 
Thomas  F.  Moran,  Superintendent  McHenry 
Rhoads — and  others. 

*  *        • 

^     The  peculiarly  uncertain 
Where  Are  You?     ^^^^^  „,  ^^e  teacher's 

position  prevents  large  numbers  of  them  from 
locating  permanently  where  they  teach.  This 
means  a  change  of  address  when  school  closes 
and  another  when  it  is  resumed,  even  if  the 
same  position  is  held.  This  reminder  is  thrown 
out  with  the  hope  that  subscribers  will  help  us 
to  keep  track  of  changes,  sending  word  as  early 
as  the  twentieth  of  the  month.  We  do  not  mind 
making  changes  as  often  as  desired,  but  to  ren- 
der the  satisfactory  service  that  will  best  please 
both  you  and  us  requires  this  little  aid  from  you. 
Kindly  remember  that  periodicals  can  not  be 
forwarded  beyond  their  first  destination  unless 
additional  postage  is  paid  in  advance.  For  The 
Educator  the  rate  is  two  cents  per  copy. 

*  •       * 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association 
was  given  to  Hon.  O.  T.  Cor- 
son as  president  of  the  associ- 
ation for  next  year.  Mr.  Corson  is  the  editor  of 
the  Ohio  Educational  Month  ly^  and  the  Inland 
Educator  offers  its  most  sincere  congratulations. 


Honor  for 
Brother 
Corson. 


The  iNJjJki^'lSibvcATOR. 


Free  School  Books 
and 


These  are  the  two 

important  reforms 

«^^      «^      n^   M-,^M  which    Superin- 

Better  School  BuUdings.  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^  j  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

wishes  to  see  realized  in  the  Indiana  system 
during  his  incumbency.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as 
Professor  Jones  states,  that  the  free  text-book 
plan  has  worked  well  wherever  it  has  been  faith- 
fully tried.  The  fact  that  the  present  system 
makes  those  children  who  are  unable  to  buy 
necessary  text-books  objects  of  charity  is  one 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  change.  The 
other  reform  in  view  has  particular  reference  to 
school  buildings  in  the  country  districts.  Bet- 
ter locations,  better  lighting,  better  heating, 
better  ventilation,  are  questions  not  only  of  edu- 
cational but  of  vital  interest  to  every  child  in 
the  community.  These  things  are  now  consid- 
ered essentials,  to  say  nothing  of  more  attention 
to  pictures  and  other  decorations  that  contrib- 
ute so  much  to  the  higher  life  of  the  child. 
•       •       • 

,^^  One  result  of  the  tendency  to 

^  specialize,  now  so  prevalent 

ValuaD  e  .^^  ^^^  departments  of  work 
ICeports.  ^^^  study,  is  the  submission 
of  certain  definite  questions  to  carefully  chosen 
committers  who  are  expected  to  make^an  ex- 
haustive investigation  and  a  full  report.  Several 
years  ago  the  National  Educational  Association 
recognized  the  value  of  this  method  of  investi- 
gation and  there  have  since  been  several  reports 
which  stand  as  the  most  important  documents  in 
our  educational  literature.  The  committees  of 
Fifteen  on  Correlation,  and  of  Ten  on  Secondary 
Education,  will  be  readily  recalled.  Three  other 
of  these  committees  have  just  reported — that  on 
Normal  Schools,  that  on  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements, and  that  on  Relations  of  Public  Li- 
braries to  Public  Schools.  The  first  of  these  takes 
up  such  questions  as  the  function,  administration , 
variations,  and  inner  life  of  the  normal  school 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Union.  An  account 
of  Professor  Rein's  practice  school  in  Germany, 
and  another  of  a  typical  English  training  college 
are  interesting  appendices.  The  committee  on 
college  entrance  has  been  at  work  since  1895,  and 
there  have  already  been  partial  reports.  The 
complete  work  now  published,  designed  to 
harmonize  the  relations  between  high  schools 
and  colleges,  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who 
have  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  study  courses 
in  the  respective  schools.  The  report  that  will 
be  of  greatest  interest  to  the  mass  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  is  the  one  on  libraries. 
The  concep^on  of  a  library  as  a  storage  place 
for  books  has  grown  into  that  of  a  working  place 


among  books.  This  work  that  formerly  began 
chiefiy  in  the  high  schools  now  begins  well  down 
in  the  grades.  Even  here  it  is  not  merely  as  a 
set  of  reference  books,  or  as  supplements  to  the 
regular  text-books  that  a  school  library  has  val- 
ue, but  as  the  source  and  foundation  of  a  taste 
for  good  literature.  With  the  growing  appreci- 
ation of  this  value  has  come  a  desire  to  let  down 
the  barriers  between  the  children  and  the  books. 
Not  preservation  but  use  is  the  motto  to-day. 
The  librarian  who  was  a  guardian  of  books  has 
changed  front  to  become  a  guide  for  his  patrons, 
and  cooperation  is  everywhere  advocated  be- 
tween the  public  library  and  the  public  school. 
It  is  such  questions  as  these  that  the  report  con- 
siders. It  is  rich  in  practical  suggestion  and 
contains  several  lists  of  books  from  which  we 
shall  print  in  early  issues  of  The  Educatob. 
•        •       • 


The  Man  With  the  Hoe. 


Ranking  in  popu- 


larity with  Kip- 
ling's Recessional  and  Tfie  White  Man^s  Burden  is 
the  poem  that  appeared  in  The  Educator  last 
month  with  the  above  title.  Its  author,  Edwin 
Markham,  assures  us  that  he  did  ,not  anticipate 
any  such  interest  as  the  poem  has  aroused ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  fame  to  which  he  has  awakened 
is  not  likely  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
as  principal  of  tl^e  ob^rvation  school  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Ten  years  ago,  he  says,  he 
first  saw  Millet's  painting,  which  impressed  him 
as  being  more  terrible  than  anything  in  Dante. 
He  saw  in  it  a  type  of  the  toiler  brutalized 
through  oppression,  and  for  ten  years  the  effect 
upon  his  mind  lingered,  or  deepened,  perhaps, 
until  it  became  the  poem.  The  critics  say  he 
"has  struck  a  universal  chord."  This  may  be 
true,  but  is  not  the  popular  response  due  rather 
to  the  deep  under-current  of  revolt  against  the 
industrial  conditions  that  make  beings  of  this 
type  at  all  possible  ?  In  this  sense  the  poem 
expresses  the  spirit  of  the  time.  According  to 
the  Bookman  Mr.  Markham  believes  **  that  all 
true  progress  of  men  is  a  progress  unto  solidar- 
ity, an  ever  growing  realization  of  the  princi- 
ple of  fraternity.  Fraternity  is  to  him  the  holi- 
est of  all  words,  being  at  once  the  essence  of  all 
gospels,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  revelations." 
•       *       * 

A  Reply  to  '^^^  article  that  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Van  Rensselser  contributes  to  the 
Mrs.  Davis.  ^^^^^  Amencan  Review  for  July  is 
quite  different  in  tone  from  that  by  Mrs,  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis  in  the  same  periodical  for  June. 
It  is  a  credit  to  the  Review  that  it  accepts  so  able 
and  so  full,  though  at  the  same  time  so  fair  a 
reply  as  that  which  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  writes. 


The  iNiiANB  Edugatob. 


She  appears  to  have  recognized  the  New  England 
town  to  which  Mrs.  Davis  alluded,  and  she  shows 
how  the  implication  that  over-education  is  a 
blight  upon  the  town  is  wholly  wrong.  A  sensi- 
ble answer  is  made  to  the  question  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools,  and  the  charge  that  we 
have  made  a  fetish  of  the  schoolhouse  in  the 
United  States  is  both  accepted  and  approved. 
The  article  is  an  encouraging  one  throughout, 
and  stands  in  fine  contrast  with  the  depressing 
paper  that  Mrs.  Davis  felt  called  upon  to  offer. 


Free  Speech. 


It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
any  one  in  this  day  would  ques- 
tion the  right  of  people  to  express  their  convic- 
tions in  a  peaceable  way.  Yet  it  has  happened 
lately  that  certain  prominent  educators  have 
been  severely  criticised  for  their  public  utter- 
ances on  subjects  of  general  interest.  A  notable 
instance  was  that  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  who, 
while  president  of  Brown  University,  delivered 
himself  of  certain  opinions  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion that  in  staid  New  England  seemed  suffi- 
ciently heterodox  to  require  his  dismissal  from 
the  presidency.  It  will  be  remembered  how  the 
action  of  the  trustees  called  out  an  immediate 
and  emphatic  protest  from  the  alumni  and  pa- 
trons of  the  institution,  and  from  the  public 
press  as  well ;  and  how  the  offending  president 
was  invited  to  remain.  This  prominent  instance 
is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Three  years  ago 
Professor  Bemis,  who  then  occupied  the  chair 
of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
compelled  to  resign  because  he  had  expressed 
radical  views  on  social  conditions.  And  now 
Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  and  economics  in  the  same 
school  asserts  his  right  to  hold  and  express  per- 
sonal opinions  by  a  vigorous  arraignment  of 
trusts  and  capitalism.  His  chief  contention  is 
that  capitalism  is  the  root  of  nearly  all  the  in- 
dustrial evil.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
versity in  which  he  teaches  owes  its  existence 
mainly  to  a  seven-million-dollar  endowment 
from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  a  most  distinguished 
exponent  of  capitalism,  there  may  well  seem  to 
be  a  touch  of  incongruity,  and  hence  more  ground 
for  objection  than  in  ordinary  cases.  Neverthe- 
less, the  congregation  of  the  university,  com- 
posed of  fifty-five  representatives  from  faculty, 
trustees  and  alumni,  all  arrayed  in  cap  and  gown, 
moved  to  action  by  the  stir  which  Professor 
Smairs  utterance  has  created, declares  absolutely 
for  freedom  of  speech  among  the  college  profes- 
sors and  officials.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
and  expressly  stated,  that  *'  the  university  does 
not  appear  as  disputant  on  either  side  upon  any 


public  question,  and  that  the  utterances  which 
any  professor  may  make  in  public  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  representing  his  own  opinions  only." 
This  is  right,  and  best.  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago is  sure  to  be  followed  by  other  large  insti- 
tutions, and  when  individual  teachers  feel  free 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  great  political 
and  moral  questions  of  the  day  their  influence 
will  be  multiplied  many  fold. 


Reminiscence. 


The  session  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


this  year  at  Los  Angeles 
brings  up  various  interesting  reminiscences. 
Among  them  those  suggested  by  the  old  Spanish 
life  in  the  Southwest  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting historically  because  it  is  farthest  removed 
in  time,  and  is  most  tinged  with  romance.  One 
recalls,  too,  the  Forty-niners.  There  is  doubt- 
less more  than  one  man  now  living  whose  story 
of  **  prairie  schooners"  fifty  years  ago  would 
stand  in  striking  contrast  to  the  luxury  of  a  trip 
that  his  son  or  his  daughter  has  just  made  in  a 
through  Pullman.  But  as  we  comment  on  the 
spectacle  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  teach- 
ers going  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  a  four-day  edu- 
cational meeting,  the  wish  arises  that  our  great 
statesmen  who  less  than  a  century  ago  feared 
the  wild  and  unknown  West  could  somehow  be 
witnesses  to-day.  In  1803  Fisher  Ames,  a  leader 
of  New  England  political  thought,  wrote  to  a 
friend :  **  Now  by  adding  an  unmeasured  world 
we  rush  like  a  comet  into  infinite  space.  In  our 
wild  career  we  may  jostle  some  other  world  out 
of  its  orbit,  but  we  shall  in  every  event  quench 
the  light  of  our  own."  Such  an  opinion  regard- 
ing the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  held  by  a  man 
who  was  diplomatist,  scholar  and  statesman,  a 
United  States  senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
so  eminent  that  he  declined  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  College.  Later  still,  two  other  United 
States  senators,  one  of  whom  was  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri, made  earnest  speeches,  entreating  the 
senate  to  refrain  from  extending  government 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  To  a 
far  corner  of  this  remote  region,  now  as  much 
an  integral  part  of  the  Union  as  New  England  it- 
self, 15,000  teachers  of  our  public  schools  travel 
to-day,  with  speed,  comfort  and  safety,  and  as- 
semble for  deliberation  and  counsel.  A  more 
suggestive  example  of  unforseen  growth  and 
development  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 


^'  Tlie  Roosevelt  Idea." 


At  the  first  reunion 
of  the  Rough  Ri- 
ders and  their  colonel  some  of  the  speeches  and 
the  demonstrations  w^ere  of  the  kind  to  awaken 
thought.     One  man    of    the  gallant  regiment 
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Lafe  Young  by  name,  an  Iowa  journalist,  de- 
clares that  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
three  great  ideas  which  stand  prominently  out 
in  American  life  are  Henry  W.  Grady  teaching 
the  confederate  soldier  how  to  decorate  the  con- 
federate grave  without  disloyalty  to  the  com- 
mon flag ;  Booker  T.  Washington  showing  how 
two  races,  the  white  and  the  black,  may  live  in 
the  same  state,  with  a  common  purpose ;  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  teaching  that  the  law  must 
be  administered  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike. 
The  three  ideas  are  not  very  closely  allied,  and 
yet  in  them  all  there  is  a  common  element  which 
stands  for  loyalty  to  principle.  When  Roose- 
velt was  organizing  his  now  famous  regiment 
it  made  small  difference  to  him  whether  a  fellow 
came  from  the  cattle  ranch  or  from  the  bosom 
of  the  **  four  hundred  ;  "  whether  he  were  white 
or  black  or  red,  so  he  might  be  a  man.  And  when 
all  these  types  went  up  the  San  Juan  hill  shoulder 
to  shoulder  the  victory  over  race  and  class  and 
sectional  prejudice  was  quite  as  large  as  that 
over  the  enemy  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  In  a  re- 
cent address  to. the  alumni  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Roosevelt  said  "We  don't  need  nice, 
dainty  men,  but  the  man  of  high  instincts  who 
isn't  afraid  to  go  down  into  the  hurly  burly  of 
the  arena."  At  one  of  the  splendid  receptions 
tendered  him  on  his  trip  out  west  he  said  "  I 
know  no  such  thing  as  sectionalism  in  consider- 
ing my  country.  In  the  West  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  and 
statesmen  are  made ;  I  have  been  close  to  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic."  The  Chicago 
Times-Herald  speaks  of  the  inculcation  of  hon- 
esty in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  "the  Roose- 
velt idea."  This  is  good.  And  if  1904  is  still 
so  far  off  that  The  Educator  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  joining  in  "Teddy's"  presidential 
boom  it  would  like  to  hold  up  his  official  life  as 
the  ideal  for  all  men  who  shall  become  public 
officials,  and  as  the  standard  for  men  who  shall 
elect  them.  However,  we  are  not  in  the  business 
of  politics.  Much  less  do  we  wish  to  be  or  to 
seem  partisan.  We  simply  agree  with  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Williams  in  his  address  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Indiana  state  normal,  that  the 
hope  of  politics  is  not  in  the  Quays  and  Hills, 
the  Murphys  and  Platts,  the  Gormans  and  Brices, 
but  in  men  like  W,  L.  Wilson  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  have  convictions  and  the  courage 
of  them.  To  this  extent  we  think  every  teacher 
should  teach  politics.  But  it  is  not  alone  nor 
chiefly  official  integrity  that  we  wish  to  empha- 
size. When  Roosevelt  was  running  a  cattle 
ranch  he  discharged  one  of  his  hands  for  at- 
tempting to  brand  a  stray  animal  that  had  wan- 


dered in  from  another  range.  Almost  any  of  us 
would  dismiss  a  man  for  stealing  from  us,  but  to 
to  do  so  when  he  is  stealing  for  us  is  another 
story.  Moreover,  it  is  well  understood  that  most 
ranchmen  appropriate  stray  cattle  in  this  way, 
and  Roosevelt's  refusal  to  do  so  seems  to  be  even 
a  better  example  of  integrity  than  his  official 
honesty.  This  incident  will  mean  much  more  to 
a  boy  than  will  purity  in  politics.  This  is  the 
"idea"  and  the  ideal  that  we  need  to  teach— to 
be  upright  and  square  in  everyday  conduct.  This 
is  the  real  thing  behind  true  patriotism.  This  is 
the  large  element  that  makes  not  only  citizens 
but  men. 

«       «       * 

^  Now  that  the  school  board  in  Chi- 
One  Year  s  ^^^^  y^^^  shown  its  confidence  in 
Campaigm.  ^  jy^  Andrews  and  his  policy,  those 
self-ordained  guardians  of  the  city's  welfare 
who  suspected  a  scheme  between  Superintendent 
Andrews  and  President  Harper  to  create  a  mar- 
ket for  all  the  graduates  the  university  could 
supply,  may  feel  free  to  take  a  few  weeks  off. 
The  editor  of  The  Dial,  in  his  issue  of  July  1, 
discusses  the  situation  in  a  Judicious  way  which 
shows  better  than  anything  else  we  have  recently 
seen  the  danger  of  prejudice  and  the  unfair  in- 
fluence which  may  be  exercised  over  a  mass  of 
readers  who  do  not  know  all  the  facts  in  any 
given  case.  We  quote  a  few  sentences :  "It  is 
not  easy  to  disengage  from  the  tangled  skein  of 
rumor  and  recrimination  the  thread  of  any  co- 
herent argument,  and  the  more  one  examines 
the  charges  brought  against  the  present  policy 
of  school  administration  the  more  bewildered 
one  becomes  at  the  infusion  of  personal  feeling 
and  the  confusion  of  thought.  As  f ar,  howe ver,« 
as  any  argument  is  discernible,  it  seems  to  be 
directed  against  two  of  the  aims  of  Superintend- 
ent Andrews— that  of  establishing  a  system  of 
true  executive  control  and  responsibility,  and 
that  of  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  in- 
tellectual ability  among  the  body  of  instructors 
and  administrative  officers.  It  would  seem  thit 
a  superintendent  who  kept  these  aims  in  view 
should  deserve  and  receive  the  heartiest  support 
from  all  sections  of  the  community.  For  the 
past  score  of  years  these  aims  have  been  set,  by 
all  the  organs  of  serious  educational  opinion, 
foremost  among  those  that  should  be  worked  for 
in  the  betterment  of  public  school  education. 
They  have  become  the  merest  commonplaces 
of  educational  discussion,  and  it  is  rather  late 
in  the  day  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  them 
anew.  But  such  is  the  distorting  power  of 
prejudice  over  the  simplest  and  clearest  ideas 
that  the  guarded  annunciation  of  these  aims  by 
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the  present  school  administration  has  evoked  an 
attack  of  the  most  violent  nature,  in  which  the 
plain  promises  of  the  superintendent  have  been 
ignored,  his  motives  impugned,  and  even  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  shameless  resolutions  of  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor)  his  personal  character 

aspersed There  is   nothing   in  the 

course  of  Superintendent  Andrews  to  indicate 
that  he  has  any  other  object  at  heart  than  that 
of  strengthening  the  system  under  his  charge  by 
the  application  to  its  work  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened ideas  and  the  recruiting  of  the  most  effi- 
cient co-laborers  in  this  great  service.  He  has 
been  less  than  a  year  at  his  difficult  task,  and  it 
is  not  yet  time  to  demand  results.  But  in  the 
course  of  that  year  he  has  at  least  shown  to  all 
who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  who  are  in  a  position 
to  take  a  disinterested  view  of  his  position,  that 
he  has  his  work  earnestly  at  heart,  and  that  he 
deserves  from  the  whole  community  that  cordial 
support  with  which  the  best  elements  of  the 
community  (including  those  that  viewed  his 
original  appointment  with  some  apprehension) 
have  already  expressed  their  recognition  of  the^ 
strength  and  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose." 
*       *       * 

Native  Ability  to  Teacli. 

In  a  remarkably  practical  paper,  read  be- 
fore the  N.  E.  A.  department  of  Superin- 
tendence in  February  last,  Dr.  James  E. 
Russell  of  New  York  named  four  essentials 
in  the  teacher's  preparation:  (1)  general 
knowledge,  (2)  professional  knowledge,  (3) 
special  knowledge,  (4)  skill  in  teaching. 
The  treatment  was  logical  and  clear,  but  in 
our  judgment  the  fourth  point  did  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  its  importance 
seems  to  demand. 

Since  that  meeting  we  have  taken  pains 
to  examine  quite  a  large  number  of  cata- 
logues and  announcements  of  the  best  train- 
ing, normal,  and  teachers'  schools  in  the 
country  to  find  that  entrance  conditions, 
where  they  are  imposed  at  all,  are  based  upon 
age,  scholarship  and  moral  character,  with 
the  added  requirement  in  one  school  of 
"qualifications  for  undertaking  professional 
work."  In  making  a  plea  for  more  atten- 
tion to  skill  in  teaching  we  realize  how 
difBcult  it  is  to  determine  such  skill,  es- 
pecially at  the  time  a  student  enters  upon 
professional  study.  Yet  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  any  group  of  candidates  there  will 
probably  be  three  classes:  (1)  those  who 
seem  especially  promising,  (2)  those  who 
seem  doubtful,  (3)  those  who  clearly  lack 


natural  qualities  that  would  fit  them  to 
teach.  The  determination  of  this  last  class 
would  be  effiected  by  personal  examination, 
if  at  all,  and  could  be  entrusted  only  to  a 
man  of  peculiar  ability  and  deep  psycholo- 
gical insight.  But  if  such  a  difierentiation 
is  at  all  possible  the  good  of  the  candidate, 
the  good  of  the  profession  and  the  good  of 
the  children  who  would  afterwards  become 
the  victims  of  vain  endeavor  all  require  it. 

However,  as  the  class  advances  in  the 
course  the  manifest  unfitness  must  become 
more  and  more  evident  to  observant  teachers. 
If  all  teachers  would  observe  and  record  such 
evidences,  an  impartial  comparing  of  notes 
should  determine,  early  in  a  normal  stu- 
dent's course,  his  probable  native  ability. 
When  Mayor  Quincy  of  Boston  a  few 
months  ago  declared  his  belief  that  there 
should  be  a  weeding  out  of  those  pupils  in 
the  high  schools  who  did  not  show  marked 
ability  to  assimilate  the  high  school  course 
we  entered  our  protest  on  the  ground  that 
the  high  school  is  intended  to  provide  the 
basis  for  general  culture  to  all  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  it.  If  the  high  school  pre- 
pared for  specific  occupations  we  should  ob- 
ject to  the  special  training  of  the  plainly  un- 
fit just  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers. 

The  ambition  of  the  teacher  who  may 
have  had  poor  success  for  a  first  year  is  al- 
together admirable,  and  it  may  require 
courage  to  advise  a  change  of  plans.  Yet 
the  consequences  and  the  interests  involved 
seem  to  warrant  such  frankness.  Let  us 
see  what  benefits  might  result: 

(4)  It  would  be  an  honest  service  to  the 
person  thus  advised,  sparing  him  loss  of 
time  m  preparation,  loss  in  pursuing  an  oc- 
cupation that  would  be  abandoned,  and  the 
humiliation  of  failure  in  the  end.  (2)  It 
would  help  to  reduce  the  evil  of  using  the 
schoolroom  as  a  stepping  stone  to  other  pro- 
fessions. (3)  It  would  help  to  reduce  the 
over-supply  that  now  exists  and  so  raise  the 
standard  of  the  profession.  (4)  It  would 
help  to  end  experiment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teacher  at  the  expense  of  the  pupil. 
This  is  doubtless  the  most  serious  objection 
to  existing  methods.  The  importance  of 
such  a  reform  would  seem  to  justify  a  con- 
tinuous effort  to  realize  it.  If  it  seems  im- 
practicable now,  all  the  greater  is  the  need  of 
giving  it  careful  thought.  Scholarship, 
tact,  executive  ability,  skill  in  maintaining 
order  are  all  desirable.     A  person  having 
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all  these  up  to  the  required  per  cent,  may 
keep  school  most  successfully  and  yet  be  no 
teacher.  Professor  James  goes  even  farther 
and  says  that  "to  know  psychology  is  ab- 
solutely no  guarantee  that  we  shall  be  good 
teachers."  The  problem  is  how  to  recognize 
that  spiritual  quality  which  knows  mind 
without  analyzing  it,  which  invites  sympa- 
thy by  giving  it,  and  which  is  always  stim- 
ulating the  desire  to  know.  This  quality  is 
as  intangible  as  the  "call"  to  preach  and  it 
is  quite  as  holy. 


''Redeeming  the  Time/' 

There  is  an  often  repeated  anecdote  about 
a  passenger  on  one  of  the  great  trans-Atlantic 
steamers  who  asked  the  captain  one  after- 
noon how  soon  they  should  reach  Queens- 
town.  The  captain  said  that  if  it  was  clear 
the  next  morning  the  Irish  coast  would  be 
visible  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  at  four 
o'clock.  The  passenger  admiring  the  cap- 
tain's confidence,  answered  "Suppose  to- 
morrow morning  should  be  clear,  and  the 
coast  nowhere  in  sight,  what  would  you 
say?"  "  I  should  say,"  replied  the  captain, 
"that  Ireland  had  sunk."  How  we  all  ad- 
mire the  master  of  a  great  vessel  who  brings 
his  ship  to  port  on  time.  Even  at  the  rail- 
road station  there  is  something  fine  about  a 
big  throbbing  engine  rolling  in  with  its  train 
load,  on  time.  It  often  happens  that  the 
bulletin  board  must  record  so  many  min- 
utes late,  but  the  average  traveler,  passing 
the  time  with  his  newspaper  or  a  book  little 
knows  what  extra  switching,  what  manipu- 
lation, what  unforeseen  changes,  what  dis- 
appointments, perhaps,  a  late  train  involves. 
And  yet,  most  delays  on  a  railroad  are  un- 
avoidable. The  plans  are  laid  on  a  basis  of 
punctuality.  The  train  begins  its  run  on 
time,  and  if  a  man  wants  to  take  it  he 
doesn't  risk  a  calculation  that  it  will  start 
even  one  minute  late.  We  ought  to  learn 
punctuality  from  the  railroads,  but  unhap- 
pily we  do  not. 

A  meeting  is  called  to  begin  at  half-past 
seven,  but  members  straggle  in  until  eight, 
and  proceedings  commence  a  half  hour  be- 
hind time.  Those  who  come  late  have 
simply  "held  up,"  as  the  highwaymen  say 
those  who  were  there  on  time.  You  order 
some  manufactured  article  and  have  the 
promise  that'  it  will  be  ready  by  Tuesday 
noon.    Tuesday  evening  you  call  for  it  and 


find  that  it  is  *not  quite  finished.'  No  ex- 
planation is  made,  for  it  is  the  daily  experi- 
ence and  supposed  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Still,  the  manufacturer  would  resent  the 
charge  that  he  had  stolen  from  you  the  time 
you  must  take  to  call  again.  You  purchase 
groceries  in  the  morning  with  the  proviso 
and  the  assurance  that  they  be  delivered 
not  later  than  ten  o'clock.  At  noon  you  go 
home,  and  lo,  they  come,  even  while  you 
are  blessing  the  unfaithful  trader.  The  gro- 
cer made  a  promise  that  he  could  not  keep, 
just  for  the  sake  of  making  the  sale.  The 
plumber  promises  to  come  ^  to-day  to  repair 
a  broken  pipe;  but  he  doesn't  come  until 
day  after  to-morrow.  He  knew  he  couldn't 
when  he  promised,  but  for  the  sake  of  hold- 
ing the  job  he  takes  the  order  and  does  the 
best  he  can  while  you  practice  the  virtue  of 
patience.  If  you  boycott  a  dealer  when  you 
find  him  unreliable  it  will  not  take  long  to 
go  the  rounds  of  all  in  your  neighborhood ; 
and  you  will  have  to  commence  over  again 
at  number  one.  So  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
'  a  wretched  system  that  tolerates  tardiness 
on  every  hand. 

Dare  we  hope  to  reform  our  grocer  and 
our  plumber?  Hardly;  the  commercial  con- 
science is  asleep.  But  we  dare  hope  all 
things  for  the  children  who  will  take  their 
places  by  and  by.  The  Educator  believes 
that  human  nature  advances.  It  addresses 
itself  to  the  teacher  of  progress.  If  a  para- 
graph of  this  kind  will  help  one  such  teacher 
to  resolve  that  the  virtue  of  punctuality  will 
have  renewed  emphasis  and  wider  applica- 
tion in  her  school  this  year  the  effort  is 
repaid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  teachers 
urge  the  value  of  punctuality  at  school,  but 
we  do  not  enough  emphasize  the  virtue  of 
punctuality  in  general — the  virtue  of  keep- 
ing engagements,  of  meeting  obligd^tions,  of 
fulfilling  promises.  Business  men  recognize 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying  "time  is  money." 
Rather  let  us  say  time  is  opportunity.  It  is 
pitiful  to  see  a  man  wasting  his  own  time, 
but  it  is  wicked  to  take  that  of  another,  too. 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  admiration  for  the 
little  monthly  called  The  On  Timer^  pub- 
lished at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  "devoted 
exclusively  to  the  rare  virtue  of  punctuality." 
It  carries  as  its  motto  the  words  of  Saint 
Paul,  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  it  is  the  appearance  of  an- 
other copy  of  this  little  crusader  that  prompt- 
ed this  expression  of  things  we  have  long 
wished  to  say. 
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Something  About  Porto  Rico. 


By  barton  WARKEN  EVERMANN.  Ph.  D. 


IN  writing  about  Porto  Rico  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  just  which  phases  of  the  subject 
may  be  best  for  a  magazine  article  limited 
to  a  few  pages  as  this  must  be.  Since  return- 
ing last  March  from  a  winter  spent  in  that 
beautiful  island  I  have  been  asked  hundreds 
of  questions,  and  of  all  sorts,  by  my  friends. 
In  recalling  tjiese  questions  I  have  tried  to 
determine  which  were  asked  most  often ; 
and  in  this  article  I  shall  consider  these 
briefly  without  paying  any  special  attention 
to  a  strictly  logical  ar- 
rangement. And  first, 
as  to  the  geography  of 
Porto  Rico: 

This  "Gem  of  the  An- 
tilles"   is    in  longitude 
about  66°  west,  and  lati- 
tude 18°  north.  The  lat- 
itude  is    approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  Haiti, 
Jamaica,     Guatamala, 
Bombay  and  the  north- 
em  Philippines.      It  is 
due  south  of  Maine.     It 
is  eleven  degrees,  or  about 
700  miles,  east  of  Wash- 
ington, or    1,200    miles 
east    and     1,400    miles 
south    of    Indianapolis. 
It  is   1,500    miles  from 
New   York,   1,300   from 
Norfolk,   or  1,000    from 
Key  West.     By  steamer 
from   New  York  it  is  four  and    one-half 
to  five  days.    The  island  is  about  ninety- 
five  miles  long  and   thirty-five   wide.     Its 
area  is,  in  round    numbers,   3,600  square 
miles,  or  a  little   more  than   one-tenth  the 
size  of  Indiana.     The  coast  line  is  about  360 
miles  long,  and  the  form  of  the  island  is 
quite   regular.     The  north  and  the  south 
coasts  run   nearly  due  east  and  west,  and 
nearly  parallel.     The  east  and  west  ends  are 
less  regular.     There  are  fe^bays  or  inden- 
tations.    The  only  harbor  on  the  north  coast 
is  at  San  Juan.     The  south   side   has  only 
two  good  harbors — Guanica  and  Jobos,  and 
open  roadsteads  at  Ponce  and  Arroyo.  There 
are  open  roadsteads  at  Aguadilla,  Mayaguez 
and  Puerto  Real  on  the  west,  and  at  Fajardo 
on  the  east,  but  no  harbors.     These   road- 


steads afford  safe  anchorage  only  when  the 
wind  is  right. 

The  island  is  exceedingly  mountainous. 
Viewed  from  the  sea  on  the  north  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  great  mass  of  conical 
hills  and  sharp  mountain  peaks  jumbled 
together  in  the  most  confusing  manner.  A 
nearer  approach  shows  that  the  island  is  made 
up  of  a  narrow,  relatively  level  coastal  plain 
and  a  central  mountain  region.  The  coastal 
plain  varies  in  width  but  is  always  narrow. 


PUPILS  AND  TEACHKB  IN  GIRLS'  SCHOOL  AT  AIBONITO. 

Near  the  water's  edge  are  beautiful  groves  of 
cocoanut  trees,  and  back  of  these  are  the 
sugar  plantations  and  some  grazing  lands 
where  may  be  seen  herds  of  fine  cattle.  Then 
come  the  hills  and  mountains.  Nowhere 
else  have  I  seen  such  sharp  peaks  except  the 
naked  rocky  peaks  of  some  of  our  western 
mountains.  The  hills  in  the  limestone  re- 
gion along  the  north  coast  are  as  regular, 
sharp  and  uniform  as  hay-cocks.  The  moun- 
tains are  remarkably  rough  and  irregular. 
There  is  no  definite  crest  line;  the  surface 
has  been  etched  by  erosion  into  a  multitude 
of  gabled  lateral  ridges  (or  cuchUlas),  sepa- 
rated by  deep  V-shaped  gorges.  These 
mountains  are  not  high,  but  they  make  most 
excellent  use  of  their  height  by  rising  ab- 
ruptly and  steeply  from  the  coastal  plain. 
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The  mountains  toward  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island  are  the  highest.  They  are  tl?e  Sierra 
Luquillo,    and    their    highest    peak   is  El 
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Yunque  (Joon-kay),  the  anvil,  which  is  per- 
haps 3,300  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  vegetation  of  the  island  is  very  rich 
and  tropical  in  aspect. 

On  the  coastal  plain  are  shrubs  and  bushes 
of  various  kinds  and  many  herbaceous  plants 
and  vines.  Leguminous  plants  of  many 
kinds  are  very  abundant,  including  vines, 
shrubs  and  large  trees.  One  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  attractive  features 
is  the  great  number  of  beautiful  spread- 
ing trees  of  the  order  Leguminosse,  which 
border  the  military  road  or  which  are 
seen  on  the  plazas  of  the  cities  and 
towns. 

In  the  mountains,  where  the  ground 
is  not  cultivated,  is  a  dense  chaparral 
of  vines,  bushes  and  herbaceous  plants. 
The  only  really  virgin  forest  is  on  El 
Yunque  where  the  palms,  tree-ferns, 
climbing  vines,  and  great  numbers  of 
tillandsias,  orchids  and  other  epiphytes 
make  a  bit  of  real  tropical  forest — the 
only  one  of  easy  access  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
for  the  government  to  do  to  set  this 
aside  as  El  Yunque  National  Park. 
On  this  mountain  are  several  species  of 
hard-wood  trees,  60  to  100  feet  high 
and  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  But  the 
tree-ferns,  the  palms,  the  ceiba  trees  and  the 
epiphytes  impressed  me  most. 

The  products  of  Porto   Rico  are  almost 


wholly  agricultural;  the  soils  every vhere 
very  fertile  and  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  principal  products  are  coffee,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cocoanuts,  cattle,  bananas  and 
oranges.  Not  much  attention  is  given 
to  anything  but  coffee,  cane  and  to- 
bacco. There  are  on  the  island  361 
large  and  4,184  small  coffee  farms,  433 
sugar  estates,  66  tobacco  farms  and 
about  17,000  small  fruit  farms.  The 
land,  as  a  rule,  is  divided  up  into 
many  small,  independent  holdings. 
Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  cocoar 
i^ut,  banana  and  orange  culture,  and  I 
believe  it  is  along  these  lines  that  the 
greatest  development  will  take  place. 
There  are  but  few  orange  orchards  on 
the  island,  and  there  is  said  not  to  be 
a  single  budded  tree.  Yet  the  Porto 
Rican  orange  is  the  sweetest,  juiciest 
orange  I  have  ever  eaten,  and  they 
can  be  bought  on  the  island  at  nine  to 
forty  cents  per  hundred.  In  my  judg- 
ment, oranges,  cocoanuts,  bananas  and 
small  fruits  ofier  the  best  inducement  for 
the  investment  of  American  capital  in  Porto 
Rico. 

The  winter  climate  of  Porto  Rico  is  de- 
lightful. During  my  stay  of  two  months 
(January  and  February)  about  the  island 
the  temperature  varied  scarcely  more  than 
five  degrees  in  the  shade.    On   board  the 
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ship  it  varied  from  79°  to  85°.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  temperature  is  only  5°  or  10°  higher. 
In  the  mountains  of  the  interior  it  is,  of 
course,   somewhat  cooler,  but  frost  is  never 
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known.  There  is  a  wet  season,  from  August 
to  December,  thojigh  rains  may  occur  at  any 
time.  There  are  also  a  wet  and  dry  side  of 
the  island,  thef  wet  side  being  the  north. 
While  at  San  Juan  in  January,  although 
the  dry  season,  one  or  more  showers  occurred 
each  day.  During  February,  while  on  the 
south  side,  not  a  single  shower  occurred. 
While  the  thermometer  does  not  indicate 
a  high  temperature  in  the  shade,  it  is  quite 
hot  in  the  sun.  One  soon  takes  on  the  cus- 
toms of  the  natives,  and  is  content  to  remain 
inactive  in  the  shade. 

The  facilities  for  getting  about  over  Porto 
Rico  are  not  good.  The  only  good  wagon 
roads  are  the  so-called  military  roads.  The 
most  important  of  these  runs  from  San  Juan 
entirely  across  the  island  to  Ponce,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  eighty-one  miles.  A  branch 
of  this  road  runs  from  Caycy  to  Guayama, 
seventeen  miles ;  another  runs  from  San  Juan 
to  Rio  Grande,  twenty-eight  miles.  These 
are  the  best  roads  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  excellent  in  every  way.  They  are  well 
built  macadam,  and  are  kept  in  superb 
condition.  They  are  broad,  smooth  as  a 
floor,  with  paved  gutter  on  each  side,  and 
shaded  by  long  rows  of  beautiful  trfees.  A 
drive  over  this  road  froin  San  Juan  to  Ponce 
with  a  side-trip  from  Caycy  to  Guayama  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  im- 
agined. 

Away  from  the  military  highways  roads 
are  of  the  poorest  kind  imaginable  or  are 
wholly  wanting, — even  the  best  of  them  are 
scarcely  passable  in  the  wet  season.     Many 
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Porto  Rico  most  needs  is  good  roads.  They 
will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  island  and  uplift 
the  people. 


large  districts  are  entirely  without  wagon 
roads  and  their  only  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  island  is  by  bridle- 
paths  which  are  none  of  the  best.    What 
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There  are  about  140  miles  of  railroad,  nar- 
row-gauge, primitive  and  poorly  equipped. 
These  run  along  close  to  the  coast  and  are 
part  of  a  system  at  one  time  projected  to 
form  a  belt  line  entirely  around  the  island. 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico  is  more  than 
800,000,  or  222  to  the  square  mile.  This 
shows  a  density  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
United  States.  That  of  Indiana  is  but  sev- 
enty-two to  the  square  mile. 

The  people  are  white,  colored  or  black, 
the  white  and  colored  being  in  the  majority. 
The  whites  are  chiefly  Spaniards  or  descend- 
ants of  Spaniards  who  settled  in  the  island 
in  its  early  days.  They  constitute  the  cul- 
tured planter  and  business  class  of  th^ 
island.  They  have  good  homes  and  live  in 
comparative  comfort.  The  great  mass  of 
the  population,  however,  have  but  little  ed- 
ucation, little  or  no  property  and  live  poorly 
indeed,  if  judged  by  our  standards.  They 
are  happy  and  lazily  contented.  Their  wants 
are  few  and  easily  supplied.  In  a  climate 
such  as  theirs  the  necessities  of  life  are  few ; 
in  fact,  they  are  only  three, — air,  food,  and 
water.  The  first  and  last  cost  nothing. 
Food  is  a  necessity,  but  any  considerable 
variety  is  not.  Bananas  or  plantains  and 
yams  furnish  the  necessary  food  and  are 
cheap.  Shelter  and  clothing  are  luxuries 
which  are  usually  reduced  to  a  minimum 
cost,  or  even  sometimes  entirely  dispensed 
with.  But  there  is  scarcely  one  so  poor  as 
not  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  cigarettes 
and  a  guitaro.  With  air,  water,  and  simple 
food  as  necessities,  and  cigarettes  and  a  gui- 
taro as  social  and  aesthetic  luxuries,  the  Porto 
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Rican  of  the  common  classes  lives  a  peaceful 
and  restful  existence.  He  has  reduced  the 
problem  of  the  struggle  for  existence  to  its 
lowest  terms.  Who  shall  say  he  is  not  the 
true  philosopher? 

The  school  system  of  Porto  Rico  is  elabo- 
rate but  ineffective.  There  are  no  public 
schools  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term.  They  are  more  like  our  private 
schools.  Tuition  is  charged,  but  the  schools 
are  nominally  under  government  supervis- 
ion. .  The  girls  and  boys  are  taught  in  sep- 
arate schools,  the  girls  having  women  teach- 
ers, the  boys  men.  There  are  no  public 
school  houses  but  the  schools  are  held  in 
private  buildings.  The  group  of  little  girls 
constituting  the  girls'  school  at  Aibonito 
(shown  in  the  illustration)  is  typical.  All 
shades  of  color,  except  real  black,  were  rep- 
resented in  this  school.  These  little  girls 
were  bright  and  knew  the  catechism  much 
better  than  some  of  us  ever  knew  it.  The 
teacher  was  a  bright  little  woman  who 
seemed  really  interested  in  her  work,  and 
who,  when  she  learned  that  I  wanted  to 
photograph  the  school,  would  not  let  me 
proceed  with  it  nntil  she  could  go  into  the 
next  room  and  don  a  better  gown.  And 
when  asked  to  write  her  name  for  me  she 
prefixed  it  with  "  Professoria." 


The  treatment  which  we  received  in  Porto 
Rico  was  most  cordial.  We  were  everywhere 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  evi- 
dences of  friendship  and  good  will.  The  peo- 
ple are  very  polite  and  hospitable.  Though 
the  masses  are  now  ignorant  they  are  not 
hopelessly  so.  They  are  anxious  for  better 
schools.  They  are  glad  they  are  now  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  If  we  send  among 
them  honest  and  intelligent  officials  they 
will  in  a  few  years  make  fairly  good  and  de- 
sirable citizens. 

Commercially,  Porto  Rico  will  benefit  the 
United  States  to  some  extent,  but  Porto 
Rico  will  be  the  greater  gainer  by  the  new 
relation.  American  energy,  American  capi- 
tal and  American  civilization  are  even  now 
being  felt  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  result  can 
be  only  for  good.  The  measure  of  good  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
officials  our  government  sends  to  the  islands. 

Should  you  wish  to  visit  Porto  Rico  go 
down  any  time  between  November  and 
May.  Then  the  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable.  There  is  no  more  danger  to 
health  than  here.  Fairly  good  accommo- 
dations can  be  gotten  in  most  of  the  towns 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  The  trip  will 
prove  delightful  aijd  well  worth  the  making. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C^ 
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By  FRANCIS  M.  STALKER. 


THE  MEANING  OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  idea  presented  in  previous  articles  is 
no  new  one,  but  it  is  one  which  is  too 
little  understood  by  teachers  and  patrons. 
It  is  a  thought  which  must  be  understood 
if  any  rational  system  of  education  is  to  be 
undertaken.  The  failure  to  grasp  this  sim- 
ple idea  of  institutional  life  is  responsible 
for  aimless  teaching,  lack  of  organization  in 
school  work  and  education,  and  for  the  un- 
fair and  sensational  criticisms  in  recent 
magazines.  Institutional  life  has  been  a 
long  and  steady  growth.  Social  life  as  we 
have  it  to-day  is  no  accident.  In  its  evolu- 
tion it  has  made  prominent  the  very  needs 
of  the  race.     It  is  the  embodiment  of  the 


instincts  and  longings  of  humanity.  For 
this  reason  if  for  no  other  the  chief  function 
of  education  is  to  unfold  to  the  individual 
his  relation  to  institutional  life. 

Education  is  a  life  process.  Its  mission 
is  to  bring  life  more  abundant.  It  is  the 
province  of  no  one  institution  but  of  all.  Its 
work  is  continuous.  Its  business  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions  is  to  teach  better 
how  to  live.  It  accomplishes  its  work  just 
in  the  degree  in  which  it  unfolds  the  mean- 
ing of  life  the  full  swing  of  which  the  insti- 
tutions constitute.  They  run  life's  full 
gamut.  They  reach  from  the  finite  to  the 
infinite,  from  space  to  spirit,  from  the  human 
to  the  divine.  He  will  be  best  educated 
who  comprehends  most  fully  this  range  of 
life. 
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The  chief  factors  in  education  are  the 
individual  and  social  life  and  the  process  is 
one  of  unity.  Institutional  life  is  a  mani- 
festation of  the  will  side  of  consciousness  in 
the  race.  In  studying  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation, however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  two  other  phases  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  its  long  growth  the 
race  has  gotten  together  something  besides 
institutions.  There  is  truth  and  beauty  in 
the  world.  What  of  truth  humanity  has 
discovered  and  systematized  is  called  science. 
What  of  beauty  humanity  has  felt  and 
clothed  on  again  in  sensuous  form  is  called 
art.  Each  of  these  is  essential  in  education. 
If  institutional  life  is  at  core  will,  self,  char- 
acter and  represents  goodness  in  the  world, 
it  would  be  meaningless  and  empty  in  the 
absence  of  truth  and  beauty.  If  the  end  of 
education  is  the  unity  of  the  individual  with 
the  larger  self  or  life,  the  means  by  which 
this  unity  is  accomplished  are  science  and 
art,  and  the  complete  personality  must  pos- 
sess truth,  beauty  and  goodness.  These  traits 
as  inherent  in  consciousness  furnish  the 
ground  for  the  l^itimate  lines  along  which 
the  process  of  education  may  proceed.  With 
this  thought  as  a  point  of  departure  a  future 
article  may  deal  with  the  course  of  study. 
In  this  article  let  us  hold  to  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  self  as  individual  with  the  larger  or 
social  self. 

II. 

STAGES  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  the  individual  may  be 
looked  at  in  different  ways.  It  may  be  said 
to  fall  into  three  stages:  first,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  academic  or  general;  second,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  special  during  the  period  de- 
voted to  obtaining  one's  trade  or  vocation  ; 
third,  it  may  cover  the  period  of  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  university  of  life.  Or  edu- 
cation may  be  said  to  fall  into  two  stages — 
that  during  which  one  is  wholly  directed  by 
others,  and  that  during  which  one  controls 
his  own  movements.  Education  is  always 
unconscious  and  conscious — that  is,  we  learn 
in  life  unconsciously  and  consciously,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  brings  the 
larger  knowledge  or  exerts  the  larger  influ- 
ence. The  subtle  silent  influences  in  life 
cannot  be  measured.  While  it  is  true  that 
from  the  earliest  moment  in  life  one  feels 
the  influence  of  each  and  every  institution 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  institutional  life 
is  rather  closely  differentiated.     In  the  evo- 


lution of  the  institutions  the  school  came 
last  but  in  the  life  of  the  child  it  is  the  sec- 
ond influence.  The  home  and  the  school 
may  cover  that  stage  of  education  in  one's 
life  in  which  he  is  directed  largely  by  others 
and  in  which  he  is  learning  principles  and 
relations  by  living  them.  Indeed,  a  child 
cannot  learn  relations  abstractly.  The  other 
three  institutions  may  constitute  the  second 
stage  of  education  during  which  one  is  self- 
directive.  It  may  be  shown,  however,  that 
while  there  are  these  two  periods  more  or 
less  distinct  in  each  life,  at  the  same  time 
each  institution  marks  a  stage  of  its  own  in 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  life.  Again 
each  institution  may  be  said  to  include  all 
the  others.  The  home  anticipates  all  the 
others  directing  them  in  every  movement. 
The  school  is  expected  to  give  bent  to  char- 
acter in  the  direction  emphasized  by  the 
principle  of  each  of  the  other  institutions. 
It  is  in  this  sense  the  embodiment  of  them 
all.  It  should  be  all  in  miniature.  It  holds 
the  reins  to  all  and  drives  them  four  abreast. 
It  deals  with  the  soul  while 'it  still  needs 
direction  and  before  it  knows  the  ways  of 
life.  It  is  expected  to  teach  the  principles 
of  life  and  the  relations  of  institutions  not 
abstractly,  but  as  it  were  unconsciously  and 
so  skilfully  that  the  child  will  take  them 
upon  himself  unawares,  make  them  a  part 
of  himself,  and  not  depart  from  them.  No 
more  difficult  task  was  ever  set.  No  prob- 
lem demands  more  intelligence  and  larger 
insight.  No  work  is  more  serious,  and  at 
the  same  time  demands  more  cheerfulness, 
more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  more 
light,  more  tact,  more  common  sense,  larger 
understanding  of  social  life,  more  special 
preparation,  more  patience  in  execution, 
more  unbounded  faith.  And  no  problem 
offers  larger  opportunity  and  is  half  so 
worthy  of  the  best  there  is  in  men.  All 
this  is  beginning  to  be  recognized.  While 
each  of  the  institutions  in  actual  life  teaches 
new  truth  and  higher  conception  of  one's 
destiny,  it  is  so  dependent  upon  these  earlier 
influences  that  if  the  home  and  school  do 
their  work  well  it  may  be  left  to  take  care 
of  itself  with  no  fear  of  the  outcome. 

III. 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

The  family  as  the  first  institution  nour- 
ishes the  child  and  ministers  to  its  wants. 
The  very  principle  of  the  family  and  history 
of  its  origin  and  growth  hint  its  duties.     It 
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takes  the  first  steps  toward  introducing  the 
individual  to  that  larger  life  it  is  to  enjoy. 
It  drills  him  in  his  first  lesson  of  living  for 
others  instead  of  self.  It  teaches  uncon- 
.sciously  the  sacred  relations  of  home  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  it  on  a  high 
plane.  The  home  tie  made  deep  and  abid- 
ing is  not  a  sign  of  effeminacy  but  a  tower 
of  strength  to  any  people.  The  substitution 
of  barracks  and  black  broth  for  home  life 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Spartans.  The 
Phoenicians  in  sacrificing  home  to  commerce 
cast  out  of  their  lives  one  of  the  essentials 
to  greatness.  The  seemingly  growing  dis- 
regard for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie 
which  the  ease  for  divorces  encourages  can 
be  checked  by  better  home-life,  and  the 
nourishment  of  a  healthier  sentiment  in  this 
direction  lies  in  the  province  of  the  family. 
The  wisely  ordered  family  understands  these 
things,  and  understands  its  own  functions 
and  relations  to  life.  It  understands  the 
slow  stages  by  which  the  child  comes  into 
its  ethical  self,  and  it  also  understands  the 
value  of  example  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
and  the  value  of  imitation  on  the  part  of  the 
child  in  this  process.  It  supplements  good 
example  by  wise  and  timely  suggestion  on 
the  positive  side  instead  of  the  negative.  It 
is  fertile  in  resources  and  can  say  "  let's  do 
this"  seventy  times  seven  if  need  be.  Keep- 
ing its  eye  on  the  whole  of  life  it  does  every- 
thing it  can  to  emphasize  the  home  tie,  and 
everything  it  can  to  prepare  the  child  for  its 
larger  duties.  To  these  ends  it  teaches  cor- 
rect oral  speech,  cleanliness  of  person,  re- 
spect for  others'  rights,  reverence,  obedience, 


promptness,  truthfulness,  honor,  politeness. 
These  it  has  the  child  live  from  day  to  day 
and  form  as  habits. 

Of  course  the  home  work  will  be  measured 
by  the  means  it  has  for  accomplishing  its 
duties.  It  is  a  barren  home  where  truth 
and  beauty  do  not  abide.  Indeed  this  is 
true  of  all  the  institutions.  This  is  a  thought 
that  has  been  overlooked  in  education  and 
life.  It  is  a  simple  truth  that  has  been 
neglected  too  long  in  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  better  the  conditions  of  hu- 
manity. Students  of  social  life  are  now  em- 
phasizing the  necessity  of  first  placing  the 
poorer  classes  in  better  quarters  before  any 
larger  life  can  be  hoped  for.  In  many  cities 
municipal  reform  has  begun  by  completely 
destroying  whole  blocks  of  wretched,  filthy, 
crowded  tenement  houses,  and  erecting  in 
their  stead  wholesome  cleanly  houses.  This 
plan  has  worked  wonders.  The  very  pres- 
ence of  better  houses,  cleaner  streets,  grass 
plots,  better  food  and  clothes  makes  human- 
ity look  up  instead  of  down.  Good  clothes 
that  fit  make  a  man  walk  straighter  and  en- 
able him  to  look  his  fellows  in  the  eye. 
Under  such  circumstances  new  life  is  taken 
on  unconsciously.  The  home  then  will  ful- 
fill its  mission  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
has  tools  to  work  with.  Gardens  and  flow- 
ers and  green  grass,  pure  water,  painted 
houses  with  clean  floors,  bright  carpets  and 
good  furniture,  pictures  and  books  and  mu- 
sic make  for  righteousness.  There  is  an  un- 
conscious tuition  in  these  things  and  truth 
and  beauty  may  be  made  epidemic  in  any 
community. 


*  Bus'nis  is  bus'nis'  ain't  part  of  the  golden  rule,  I  allow,  but  the  way  it  gen'ally  runs,  fur's  I've 
found  out,  is,  'Do  unto  the  other  feller  the  way  he'd  like  to  do  unto  you,  an'  do  it  fust.' — David 
Harum. 


The  Kindergarten  Spirit. 

By  LOIS  G.  HUFFORD. 


IN  considering  the  true  function  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  the  problem  of  its 
harmonious  coordination  with  the  primary 
school,  the  observer  encounters,  on  the  one 
side,  the  zeal  without  discretion  of  literal  for- 
malism among  kindergartners  themselves; 
and  on  the  other,  the  dogmatic  prejudice  of 
long-establifehed  custom.  Here,  as  every- 
where, "the  letter  killeth;  the  spirit  mak- 


eth  alive."  To  be  a  true  follower  of  Froebel 
in  practice  one  must,  like  that  great  edu- 
cator, get  a  complete,  all-rounded  view  of 
the  scope  and  function  of  education  itself, 
and  a  clear-sighted,  philosophic  knowledge 
of  child-nature. 

A  distinguished  exponent  of  the  kinder- 
garten spirit,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
has  said:    "The  kindergaiten  is  more  liable 
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to  abuse  than  any  other  department  of  teach- 
ing. That  kindergarten  which  is  not  in- 
spired by  Froebel's  spirit  stands  out  in  sick- 
ening relief  as  a  warning  example  of  the 
wretched  results  to  which  the  idea  may  be 
carried  in  the  hands  of  a  machinist.  But 
the  difference  between  primary  schools  is 
just  as  great,  only  unfortunately,  we  have 
become  used  to  it,  and  the  kindergarten 
being  'under  fire,'  so  to  speak,  must  be  ab- 
solutely ideal  in  its  perfection,  or  it  is  ruth- 
lessly held  up  to  scorn." 

PURPOSE  OF  EDUCATION, 

DeQuincy's  well-known  discrimination  of 
literature  into  "literature  of  knowledge,  and 
literature  of  power,"  may  be  fittingly  em- 
ployed in  characterizing  the  two  ideas  con- 
cerning education  itself;  the  one  accounting 
it  to  consist  in  a  large  store  of  knowledge  of 
facts;  the  other  measuring  its  value  by  the 
d^ree  of  power  attained  by  the  child. 

While  I  would,  in  nowise,  underrate  the 
worth  of  fact-knowlege  as  a  means,  I  think 
that  all  judicious  observers  must  admit  that 
the  true  end  of  education  is  power.  Such  is 
certainly  the  view  of  Froebel,  and  to  this  end 
all  his  methods  were  directed.  He  insisted 
that  the  purpose  of  education  is  so  to  develop 
the  three-fold  nature  of  the  human  being  as 
to  secure  a  harmoniously-acting  unity.  At 
each  step  in  the  educative  process  he  would 
apply  the  test — what  measure  of  power  has 
been  developed? 

The  great  teacher  denied  all  unity  with 
those  who  had,  in  his  name,  attempted 
many  wonderful  works,  but  who  had  not 
been  inspired  with  his  spirit.  In  a  similar 
manner  many  have  brought  reproach  upon 
the  kindergarten  because  they  have  used  the 
gifts  and  occupations  suggested  by  its 
founder  without  a  true  insight  into  the  mo- 
tive of  their  use,  and  as  a  result  of  such 
handling  their  teaching  has.  had  a  deadening, 
instead  of  a  vitalizing,  effect. 

In  the  kindergarten,  as  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  education,  life  means  growth; 
and  growth  implies  keeping  pace  with  the 
advance  of  scientific  and  philosophic  dis- 
covery in  the  field  of  humanity,  and  skill 
in  adapting  such  newly-discovered  truth  by 
wise  modifications  of  kindergarten  methods 
in  the  interest  of  the  child's  best  develop- 
ment. When  kindergartners  and  grade 
teachers  are  both  controlled  by  this  spirit 
neither  will  claim  a  monopoly  of  wisdom ; 
mutual  misappre^iension  will  be  at  an  end, 


and  the  much-to-be-desired  harmonious 
articulation  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  .will  arrive. 

WHAT  IS  THE  KINDERGARTEN  SPIRIT? 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  intelligent 
adjustment  a  better  understanding  of  the 
kindergarten  spirit  on  the  part  of  other 
teachers  is  essential.  Every  lover  of  his 
kind  must  rejoice  that  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  witnessed  the  happy 
coordination  of  educative  effort  throughout 
the  various  gradations  ol  school  and  college. 
The  movement  of  educational  history  has 
been  from  ab«ve  down;  i.  e.,  whereas  the 
college  formerly  engrossed  the  attention  of 
educators,  in  America  at  least,  its  haughty, 
dictatorial  attitude  has  given  place  to  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  adjust  its  courses  and  methods 
to  the  needs  of  the  preparatory  school  age ; 
and  the  secondary  school,  in  its  turn,  is  now 
seeking  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  the 
elementary  school.  The  ideal  among  edu- 
cators must  be  to  gain,  either  by  actual  par- 
ticipation or  by  sympathetic  observation,  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  every 
step  in  the  process  of  education.  To  *  square 
the  circle '  whereby  education  may  be  gov- 
erned by  the  ideal,  the  place  and  purpose 
of  the  kindergarten  must  be  clearly  appre- 
hended. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  premised  that  the 
kindergarten  is  not  a  school  in  the  sense  that 
a  school  is  a  place  for  instruction;  its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  child  the  development 
which  nature  intends  in  the  period  between 
infancy  and  the  usual  school  age.  This  in- 
cludes, in  a  large  degree,  a  culture  of  the 
special  senses;  also  a  healthful  awakening 
of  the  imagination  and  the  moral  sense. 
Incidentally,  the  child  will  acquire  a  goodly 
stock  of  ideas  and  an  acquaintance  with  its 
environment.  In  short  it  will  enter  school 
with  all  its  faculties  rendered  alert  and  able 
for  ready  use.  Other  things  being  equal, 
those  who  are  interested  in  discovering 
what  are  the  contents  of  children's  minds 
on  entering  school  will  find  that  the  child 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  true  kin- 
dergarten is  better  equipped  for  taking  the 
next  step  in  its  development  than  if  it  has 
not  had  that  experience. 

CHARGES  ANSWERED. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  testimony  of  some 
primary  teachers  contradicts  this  conclusion, 
I  answer  that  either  the  kindergarten  has 
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missed  the  application  of  Froebers  philoso- 
phy, or  the  objector  bases  her  conclusions 
upon  misconceptions  of  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation and  the  function  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  most  frequent  accusations  against  the 
kindergarten  are  that  it  fosters  helplessness 
and  lawlessness  in  the  children.  As  to  the 
first  of  these  charges,  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  childlike  dependence  of  the  kindergar- 
ten child  upon  the  providential  guidance  of 
the  kindergartner  seems  a  weakness  to  the 
teacher  who  has  been  bred  in  that  American 
insistence  upon  the  supreme  value  of  self- 
reliance  which  does  not  distinguish  between 
the  proper  natural  dependence  of  childhood 
upon  the  guiding  care  of  its  elders,  and  the 
power  of  self-direction  acquired  as  a  result 
of  training.  Then,  again,  the  large  number 
of  children  assigned  to  a  single  teacher  in 
the  primary  school  making  it  practically 
impossible  for  her  to  give  each  child  the 
individual  attention  that  its  age  demands, 
naturally  causes  her  to  feel  some  impatience 
toward  that  one  who,  habituated  to  receiving 
attentive  interest  and  sympathy,  expects 
the  same  evidence  of  loving  thought  in  the 
school.  When  the  time  comes,  as  come  it 
will,  that  the  primary  school  is  limited  to 
such  a  number  as  can  receive  each  its  just 
share  of  individual  attention,  we  shall  no 
longer  hear  the  teacher  who  is  a  lover  of 
childhood  complaining  oi  children's  want  of 
self-reliance. 

In  regard  to  the  second  charge,  that  of  a 
disposition  to  lawlessness,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  sometimes  arises  from  a  mistaken 
idea  of  what  constitutes  order.  To  the  credit 
of  humanity  be  it  said  that  ability  to  com- 
pel order  by  physical  force  is  not  now  de- 
manded as  a  qualification  for  teaching.  Yet 
it  is  still  true  that  most  people  make  stifl 
rigidity  of  posture  and  automaton-like 
movements  the  criterion  in  school  discipline; 
whereas  interested  and  happy  activity  is  the 
ideal  oi  the  kindergarten. 

EXPRESSION  THE  KEY  NOTE. 

Represawn  has  been  for  many  years  the 
controlling  motive  of  the  elementary  school; 
expression  is  the  inspiring  principle  of  Froe- 
bel's  spirit  in  education — full,  free  unham- 
pered expression  of  the  whole  being.  This 
is  not,  by  any  means,  synonymous  with  un- 
restrained lawlessness.  The  true  kinder- 
gartner insists  upon  the  child's  obedience  to 
whatever  law  is  necessary  to  the  harmoni- 
ous life  of  the  whole.      Indeed,  this  is  a 


central  principle  in  Froebel's  educational 
doctrine,  viz.,  that  one  great  purpose  in 
kindergarten  and  school  is  to  teach  the 
child  to  live  without  friction  with  his  fel- 
lows. Social  unity  being  an  end  in  educa- 
tion, it  follows  that,  if  the  child,  by  wilful- 
ness or  perversity  disturbs  the  social  har- 
mony, he  must  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  work  or  games  in  which  the 
others  are  engaged.  So  the  kindergartner 
withdraws  the  perverse  child  from  the  cir- 
cle until  he  learns  that  it  is  for  his  own 
happiness  to  be  kind  and  orderly.  Not  the 
arbitrary  will  of  any  elder  is  to  govern,  but 
the  natural  law  of  social  harmony. 

Such  is,  unquestionably,  the  rational 
principle  to  be  observed  in  all  school  dis- 
cipline, from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college; 
for  this  it  is  that  develops  true  self-direc- 
tion. In  the  government  of  the  school,  as 
in  that  of  the  world,  should  prevail  what 
the  poet  who  had  "gone  the  whole  round  of 
creation"  finds  to  be  the  key-note  of  the 
universe, — "All's  love,  yet  all's  law." 

Very  early  in  the  child's  life  this  principle 
must  be  impressed.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
kindergarten  takes  great  pains  to  instil  the 
idea  of  loving  service.  Self-expression  is 
encouraged,  but  at  the  same  time,  selfish 
appropriation  of  the  work  of  the  hands  is 
not  permitted.  Instead  it  is  to  be  taken 
home  to  give  happiness  to  mother  and  father; 
or  it  is  to  be  reserved  for  a  gift  at  Christmas 
tide,  thus  teaching  in  what  consists  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  gift,  that  "The  gift  with- 
out the  giver  is  bare. "  For  the  same  reason 
stories  of  unselfish  knighthood  are  told  and 
acted  out  in  plays,  the  service  of  love  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule  being  thus 
objectively  en-forced. 

SYMMETRICAL  GROWTH. 

Remembering  that  the  "  whole  child  goes 
to  school,"  the  kindergarten  seeks  to  de- 
velop the  entire  being,  moral  and  physical,  as 
well  as  mental.  The  kindergarten  endeavors 
to  correct  a  mistake  of  the  past,  which  was, 
as  a  prominent  educator  has  said,  "to  de- 
stroy the  formative  and  creative  interest  by 
making  the  pupil  passive  instead  of  active, 
receptive  instead  of  executive." 

The  kindergarten  education  does  not.re- 
gard  the  child  as  a  vessel  which  is  merely 
to  hold  what  is  poured  into  it;  nor  as  a 
piece  of  wax  to  be  shaped  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  others,  but  as  a  self-active  being 
which  is  to  be  aided  in  attaining  its  com- 
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plete,  natural  development.  To-  this  end  it 
must  "learn  to  do  by  doing; "  it  must  be 
allowed  free  self-expression  under  intelli- 
gent and  loving  guidance ;  its  individuality 
must  be  respected  and  encouraged,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  brought  into 
harmonious  cooperation  with  its  fellows, 
and  the  spiritual  nature  must  be  nourished 
into  purity  and  power. 

The  kindergarten  spirit  has  already  per- 
vaded our  entire  educational  system.  The 
study  of  child  nature  through  its  progressive 


evolution  has  wrought  a  gradual  revolution 
in  ideas  and  methods.  Mutual  friendliness 
is  superseding  the  former  prevalent  antag- 
onism between  teacher  and  pupil.  Scholas- 
ticism as  an  educational  ideal  is  giving 
place  to  an  all-round  training  of  hand  and 
brain  and  heart  and  soul.  For  the  educa- 
tional world  is  adopting  as  its  motive  prin- 
ciple the  teaching  of  Froebel,  that  "The 
fulfillment  of  man's  destiny  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  divine  nature  within  him." 
Indianapolis  High  School. 


Nature  Study— Trees. 


By  D.  W.  DENNIS. 


THE  trees,  the  forests,  are  the  most  strik- 
ing things  in  our  middle-west.  The 
race  doubtless  studied  trees  among  the  first 
of  its  nature  studies.  No  other  plants  are 
more  useful  to  man  or  useful  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways  than  trees ;  trees  are  equally 
accessible  to  children  of  the  city  or  country 
schools  and  they  may  be  studied  with  profit 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  Every  student  has 
more  or  less  knowledge  of  trees  upon  which 
to  build  when  he  enters  school,  and  however 
much  he  may  know  about  them  there  is 
still  far  more  that  he  can  learn.  Forests  of- 
fer the  best  opportunity  we  have  for  study- 
ing mass  life ;  all  these  are  reasons  why  trees 
are  objects  as  suitable  for  nature  study  as 
any  that  could  be  selected. 

A  DISCLAIMER. 

Nature  study  might  as  well  be  given  up 
in  any  school  in  which  the  teacher  has  not 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  and 
a  consequent  abiding  interest  in  the  subject 
unless  he  can  and  will  attain  these  necessary 
things.  I  have  heard  excellent  musicians 
say  that  any  teacher,  whether  he  can  sing 
or  not,  can  nevertheless  teach  children  to 
sing;  but  if  this  is  true  of  music  about 
which  I  know  nothing,  I  am  still  compelled 
to  think  it  is  not  true  of  any  subject  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

THE  FIRST  ESSENTIAL. 

The  teacher  who  undertakes  to  carry  out 
the  suggestions  in  this  paper  must  know  the 


trees  at  sight  that  grow  in  his  neighborhood, 
or  he  must  learn  to  know  them  with  his 
pupils.  He  should  be  able  to  recognize 
them  as  far  as  possible  by  their  appearance 
at  a  distance,  by  their  leaves,  flowers,  bark, 
wood,  and  fruit ;  every  child  in  school  will 
be  eager  for  and  will  get  this  knowledge  if 
the  teacher  has  it.  Kindergarten  fashion, 
a  game  lasting  the  whole  year  can  be  played 
— "  who  can  tell  the  most  trees  in  the  great- 
est number  of  ways."  The  common  names 
will  answer  every  purpose ;  but,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  argued,  all  serious  objections  to 
scientific  names  will  vanish  when  they  are 
used  as  names  merely  instead  of  being 
hunted  for  as  goals  and  regarded  as  wisdom 
when  found. 

Before  the  teacher  has  gained  the  knowl- 
edge here  indicated  he  will  have  acquired 
the  necessary  interest  in  the  subject. 

How  shall  the  teacher  gain  this  knowl- 
edge? He  may  get  it  in  any  way  he  can; 
he  may  ask  any  one  who  knows — farmer, 
nurseryman,  professor  or  carpenter;  he  may 
attend  a  summer  school,  college  or  university, 
or  he  may  buy  a  copy  of  Apgar's  Trees  of 
the  Northern  United  States,  a  little  book  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Co.,  which 
costs  fifty-five  cents,  and  study  its  key  and 
glossary  until  he  can  find  the  name  of  any 
tree.  The  key  in  this  book  is  wholly  arti- 
ficial; but  it  has  one  merit  which,  for  the 
purposes  here  urged,  overrides  all  objections 
— it  enables  any  teacher  who  tries,  to  find 
the  names  of  the  trees. 
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NAMES  IMPORTANT. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  orthodox,  even 
fashionaole,  nowadays,  to  maintain  that  the 
names  are  not  importiant;  but  children  are 
"  prone  to  evil"  and  the  first  question  they 
ask  is,  what  tree  is  that?  and  they  will  do 
all  sorts  of  important  things  for  the  teacher 
who  can  answer.  The  child  must  not  be 
worried  with  this  key — the  teacher  must  use 
it  to  determine  the  name  of  the  tree;  it  then 
becomes  one  of  his  acquaintances,  the  child 
is  another,  and  he  introduces  them.  Asso- 
ciation follows  the  new  acquaintance,  and 
the  child  may  learn  anything  about  the  tree 
that  does  not  do  violence  to  his  mental  de- 
velopment— its  uses,  its  parts,  its  habitat,  its 
life  history,  the  plants  which  resemble  it, 
its  mode  of  branching,  the  shape  and  ar- 
rangement of  its  leaves,  why  they  are  flat  or 
needle-shaped,  why  they  are  lobed,  what 
they  do  for  the  tree,  when  it  blooms,  when 
its  fruit  ripens,  etc. 

SEEDS. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  an  oak  and  maple 
are  in  easy  reach  of  every  teacher  and  pupil 
in  the  state.  Let  a  pint  or  more  of  the  seed 
of  the  maple — its  double  samora— be  gath- 
ered. Let  a  boy  throw  a  handful  of  them 
from  a  height  of  some  thirty  feet — the  top 
of  the  schoolhouse  or  a  second  or  third-story 
window — when  a  breeze  is  blowing.  Every 
one  who  sees  will  be  surprised  and  delighted; 
the  seeds  will  hover  and  flutter  and  whirl 
and  sail  in  the  air  as  if  they  were  alive,  and 
the  subject  of  seed  scattering  will  be  fairly 
launched.  At  the  proper  season  a  visit  may 
be  made  to  a  fallow  field  on  the  east  side  of 
a  maple  forest.  It  will  be  seen  that  young 
maples  are  growing  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
to  a  half  mile  from  the  forest.  Seeds  of 
the  linn  may  now  with  the  greatest  profit  be 
gathered  and  studied — are  they  winged? 
Drop  a  single  one  from  a  height.  Are  the 
seeds  of  the  ash  winged  ?  of  the  elm?  Where 
are  the  seeds  of  the  pine  to  be  found?  (Is 
the  crossbill's  bill  adapted  to  extracting 
these?)  Are  they  winged?  Some  one  in 
the  school  may  know  how  quickly  a  pine 
forest  will  spring  up  in  an  "old  field"  in 
North  Carolina.  How  are  the  seeds  sown? 
Everything  in  connection  with  seed-scatter- 
ing among  plants  may  be  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  this  lesson  on  the  maple.  How 
is  the  mistletoe  planted  on  the  oak?  Why 
do  the  thistle,  the  blackhaw,  the  raspberry, 


the  sticktite,  the  cocklebur,  the  Spanish 
needle,  the  touch-me-not,  the  dandelion,  the 
tumbleweed  need  no  help  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Here  again  the  game  can  be 
— "  who  can  find  the  most  seeds  with  con- 
trivances for  scattering  them?"  Does  the 
walnut  have  a  means  of  seed-scattering? 
How  is  the  fern  planted  at  a  height  of  fifty 
feet  on  a  sheer  cliff",  as  at  Turkey  Run  in 
Parke  county?  Would  not  exercises  like 
these  create  a  demand  for  collections  of  the 
seeds  of  native  plants  ? 

AGE  OF  TREES. 

A  cross-section  of  the  largest  available  oak 
or  other  tree  may  be  obtained,  smoothed  and 
varnished  and  its  rings  of  growth  counted 
to  determine  its  age.  The  rings  of  growth 
may  then  be  counted  inward  from  the  out- 
side and  the  particular  ring  marked  which 
measures  the  size  of  the  tree  at  the  birth  of 
the  various  pupils,  unless,  indeed,  there  may 
be  objections  to  this  in  particular  cases;  at 
the  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  when  Indiana 
was  admitted  as  a  state,  at  the  battle  of 
Yorktown,the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  or  of 
Columbus,  etc. 

The  lines  radiating  from  pith  to  bark,  the 
medulary  rays,  may  be  examined  on  both 
cross  and  radial  sections,  the  latter  if  pol- 
ished and  varnished  or  dampened  will  show 
the  effect  of  quarter-sawed  oak;  many  chil- 
dren will  have  seen  this  in  railroad  cars, 
pieces  of  furniture  and  the  finishings  of 
their  own  homes.  This  will  pave  the  way 
to  a  collection  of  native  woods  which  should 
be  made  when  the  interest  in  the  subject 
creates  a  demand  for  it. 

The  child  may  be  led  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  excurrent  branching  of  the  fir 
tree  and  the  solvent  branding  of  the  apple. 
He  should  then  be  led  to  observe  young  and 
old  soft  maples,  and  when  he  has  seen  that 
the  young  have  excurrent,  and  the  old  sol- 
vent branching  he  will  have  begun  a  very 
important  line  of  observations.  Let  him 
answer  these  and  similar  questions:  Are 
the  very  young  leaves  of  all  sorts  of  maples 
more  alike  or  more  unlike  than  the  old 
leaves  of  the  the  same  trees?  Are  very 
young  plants  often  quite  unlike  old  plants 
of  the  same  species?  (a  young  maple,  for 
example,  when  it  has  but  two  leaves.)  Can 
you  tell  the  species  of  a  maple  or  an  oak 
when  it  is  quite  young.  Does  a  young  fern 
(when  it  is  a  protfiaUus)  look  more  like  a 
fern  or  a  liverwort?    Are  flowers  that  are 
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very  irregalar  equally  irregular  while  they 
are  in  the  bud?  ' 

THE  MAPLE  AGAIN. 

Let  the  child  come  back  to  the  maple  for 
the  hundredth  time  for  a  new  lesson :  Why 
does  it  yield  so  many  seeds? — an  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  number  of  seeds  a  single 
tree  yields  in  one  year.  Why  is  the  maple 
in  such  demand  for  a  shadetree?  What  ad- 
vantage has  the  harij  maple,  and  what  the 
soft  in  this  respect?  Why  does  the  maple 
bulk  for  bulk  yield  a  hotter  fire  and  a  richer 
bed  of  coals  than  the  poplar  or  pine?  Why 
has  a  maple  growing  alone  in  a  field  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  one  growing  in  a  forest? 
Has  competition  for  light  and  air  which  are 
only  to  be  had  from  above  in  the  forest,  made 
the  maple  tall  there?  Has  the  fact  that  it 
is  exposed  to  the  storm  in  the  open  field 
anything  to  do  with  its  being  so  low?  Has 
the  soil  anything  to  do  with  the  size  and 
value  of  the  oak  and  maple?  Does  the  tree 
that  has  made  the  largest  demands  on  soil 
and  light  and  air  yield  the  largest  returns 
to  man — the  most  and  best  lumber  for  his 
home,  the  finest  masts  for  his  ships,  or  wood 
for  his  fire,  or  fruit  for  his  table,  the  longest 
and.most  refreshing  shadow?  Are  not  men 
like  trees  in  this  respect?  Do  not  those 
make  the  largest  returns  to  the  world  who 
have  spent  time  and  money  and  care  pre- 
paring for  service?  Does  the  same  soil  yield 
all  varieties  of  the  oak  and  maple  equally 
well?  Where  is  the  strain  greatest  on  the 
oak  or  maple  when  the  storm  comes?  At 
the  ground,  of  course.  And  is  it  not  here 
that  it  is  the  strongest?  The  stump  does  not 
split  easily.     Do  trunk  and  branches  yield 


to  the  storm  and  thus  escape  its  fury?  How 
does  the  gardener  produce  the  many  varie- 
ties of  the  maple,  cut-leaved,  weeping,  etc., 
which  he  offers  for  sale?  He  will  be  glad  to 
show  teacher  and  school  how  he  does  it,  and 
this  will  lead  to  a  reason  why  the  flower 
should  be  carefully  studied — why  pollen  and 
pistil,  ovary,  style  and  stigma,  filament  and 
anther  are  more  than  words;  it  will  open 
the  way  for  studying  why  broom-corn  and 
cane  should  not  be  planted  close  together; 
why  pumpkins  and  watermelons  mix;  why 
white  and  yellow  corn  will  mix  across  a  road. 
It  will  point  to  one  reason  why  varieties 
arise  in  nature.  It  will  lead  to  the  reason 
why  all  mulberry  trees  do  not  bear,  why  all 
maples  do  not,  why  all  box-elders  no  not. 
It  will  make  the  words  monoecious,  dioecious 
polygamous,  etc.,  necessary,  will  lead  to  the 
essential  parts  of  a  flower;  it  will  throw  light 
on  Holmes's  reference  to 

"  that  lily's  gorgeouB  cup 
That  flames  in  glory  for  an  hour ; 
Behold  it  withering,  then  look  up 
How  meek  the  forest  monarch's  flower." 

The  forest  monarch  is  not  meek,  the  wind 
cross  fertilizes  it ;  it  has  no  need  of  gorgeous 
cups  to  attract  bees  and  so  does  not  produce 
them. 

At  least  one  more  nature-study  paper  wiU 
be  offered  to  the  readers  of  Thb  Inland  Edu- 
cator on  trees,  the  beautiful,  cheery,  helpful 
companions  of  man, — ^friends  that  do  not 
have  to  be  entertained,  but  which  whether 
we  admire  their  leaves  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  or  read  or  sleep  in  their  shadows, 
"clap  their  hands"  above  us  still,  and  laugh- 
ing scatter  the  same  benediction. 

Easlham  College. 


My  experience  is  that  most  men's  hearts  is  located  ruther  closter  to  their  britchis  pockets  than 
they  are  to  their  breast  pockets. — David  Harum. 


Thk  Critic. 


A  little  seed  lay  in  the  ground, 
And  soon  began  to  sprout ; 
"  Now  which  of  all  the  flowers  around," 
It  mused,  '*  shall  I  come  out?  " 

*'The  lily's  face  is  fair  and  proud, 
But  just  a  trifle  cold ; 
The  rose,  I  think,  is  rather  loud. 
And  then,  it's  fashion's  old." 

**  The  violet  is  very  well, 

But  not  a  flower  I'd  choose, 


Nor  yet  the  Canterbury  bell — 
I  never  eared  for  blues." 

"  Petunias  are  bv  far  too  bright, 
And  vulgar  flowers  beside ; 
The  primrose  only  blooms  at  night, 
Ana  peonies  spread  too  wide.'" 

And  so  it  criticised  each  flower, 

This  supercilious  seed ; 
Until  it  woke  one  summer  hour, 

And  found  itself  a  weed. — Mildred Howells. 
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A  MESSA013  TO  GaBCIA. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD. 
Reprinted  from  The  PhUistine  by  special  permission  of  the  author  and  editor. 

IN  all  this  Cuban  business  there  is  one  man  stands  out  on  the  horizon  of  my  mem- 
ory like  Mars  at  Perihelion.  When  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  very  necessary  to  communicate  quickly  with  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents.  Garcia  was  somewhere  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Cuba — no  one 
knew  where.  No  mail  nor  telegraph  message  could  reach  him.  The  president 
must  secure  his  cooperation,  and  quickly.    What  to  do! 

Some  one  said  to  the  president,  "There's  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan  will 
find  Garcia  for  you,  if  anybody  can." 

Rowan  was  sent  for  and  given  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Garcia.  How  "  the  fel- 
low by  the  name  of  Rowan"  took  the  letter,  sealed  it  up  in  an  oil-skin  pouch, 
strapped  it  over  his  heart,  in  four  days  landed  by  night  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  from 
an  open  boat,  disappeared  into  the  jungle,  and  in  three  weeks  came  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  having  traversed  a  hostile  country  on  foot,  and  delivered 
his  letter  to  Garcia,  are  things  I  have  no  special  desire  now  to  tell  in  detail. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  McKinley  gave  Rowan  a  letter  to  be  delivered 
to  Garcia;  Rowan- took  the  letter  and  did  not  ask,  "Where  is  he  at?"  By  the 
Eternal!  there  is  a  man  whose  form  should  be  cast  in  deathless  bronze  and  the 
statue  placed  in  every  college  of  the  land.  It  is  not  book-learning  young  men 
need,  nor  instruction  about  this  and  that,  but  a  stiffening  of  the  vertebrae  which 
will  cause  them  to  be  loyal  to  a  trust,  to  act  promptly,  concentrate  their  energies: 
do  the  thing — "Carry  a  message  to  Garcia! "  General  Garcia  is  dead  now,  but 
there  are  other  Garciaa. 

No  man,  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  where  many  hands  were 
needed,  but  has  been  well  nigh  appalled  at  times  by  the  imbecility  of  the  average 
man— the  inability  or  unwillingness  to  concentrate  on  a  thing  and  do  it.  Slip- 
shod assistance,  foolish  inattention,  dowdy  indifference,  and  half-hearted  work  seem 
the  rule;  and  no  man  succeeds,  unless  by  hook  or  crook,  or  threat,  he  forces  or 
bribes  other  men  to  assist  him ;  or  mayhap,  God  in  His  goodness  performs  a  mir- 
acle, and  sends  Him  an  Angel  of  Light  for  an  assistant.  You,  reader,  put  this 
matter  to  a  test :  You  are  sitting  now  in  your  oflBce — six  clerks  are  within  call. 
Summon  any  one  and  make  this  request :  "  Please  look  in  the  encyclopedia  and 
make  a  brief  memorandum  for  me  concerning  the  life  of  Correggio."  Will  the 
clerk  quietly  say,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  go  do  the  task?  On  your  life,  he  will  not.  He 
will  look  at  you  out  of  a  fishy  eye  and  ask  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

Who  was  he?  Which  encyclopedia?  Where  is  the  encyclopedia?  Was  I 
hired  for  that?  Don't  you  mean  Bismarck?  Whafs  the  matter  with  Charlie 
doing  it?  Is  he  dead?  Is  there  any  hurry?  Shan't  I  bring  you  the  book  and 
let  you  look  it  up  yourself?    What  do  you  want  to  know  for? 

And  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one  that  after  you  have  answered  the  questions,  and 
explained  how  to  find  the  information,  and  why  you  want  it,  the  clerk  will  go  off 
and  get  one  of  the  other  clerks  to  help  him  try  to  find  Garcia — and  then  come 
back  and  tell  you  there  is  no  such  man.  Of  course  I  may  lose  my  bet,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  average,  I  will  not.  Now  if  you  are  wise  you  will  not  bother  to 
explain  to  your  "assistant"  that  Correggio  is  indexed  under  the  C's,  not  in  the  K's, 
,  but  you  will  smile  sweetly  and  say,  "  Never  mind,"  and  go  look  it  up  yourself. 

And  this  incapacity  for  independent  action,  this  moral  stupidity,  this  infirmity 
of  the  will,  this  unwillingness  to  cheerfully  catch  hold  and  lift,  are  the  things  that 
put  pure  Socialism  so  far  into  the  future.  If  men  will  not  act  for  themselves, 
what  will  they  do  when  the  benefit  of  their  effort  is  for  all?  A  first-mate  with 
knotted  club  seems  necessary;  and  the  dread  of  getting  "the  bounce"  Saturday 
night,  holds  many -a  worker  to  his  place. 

Advertise  for  a  stenographer,  and  nine  out  of  ten  who  apply,  can  neither  spell 
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nor  punctuate — and  do  not  think  it  necessary  to.     Can  such  a  one  write  a  letter  to 
Grarcia? 

"You  see  that  book-keeper/'  said  the  foreman  to  me  in  a  large  factory. 
^^Yes,  what  about  him?  " 

"Well,  he's  a  fine  accountant,  but  if  I'd  send  him  up  town  on  an  errand,  he 
might  accomplish  the  errand  all  right,  and  on  the  other  hand,  might  stop  at  four 
saloons  on  the  way,  and  when  he  got  to  Main  street,  would  forget  what  he  had 
been  sent  for."     Can  such  a  man  be  entrusted  to  carry  a  message  to  Garcia? 

We  have  recently  been  hearing  much  maudlin  sympathy  expressed  for  the 
"down-trodden  denizen  of  the  sweat-shop"  and  the  "homeless  wanderer  searching 
for  honest  employment,"  and  with  it  all  often  go  many  hard  words  for  the  men  in 
power. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  employer  who  grows  old  before  his  time  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  get  frowsy  ne'er-do-wells  to  do  intelligent  work;  and  his  long  patient 
striving  with  "  help"  that  does  nothing  but  loaf  when  his  back  is  turned.  In  ev- 
ery store  and  factory  there  is  a  constant  weeding-out  process  going  on.  The  em- 
ployer is  constantly  sending  away  "  help"  that  have  shown  their  incapacity  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  business,  and  others  are  being  taken  on.  No  matter 
how  good  times  are,  this  sorting  continues,  only  if  times  are  hard  and  work  is 
scarce,  the  sorting  is  done  finer — but  out  and  forever  out,  the  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy go.  It  n  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Self-interest  prompts  every  employer 
to  keep  the  best — those  who  can  carry  a  message  to  Garcia. 

I  know  one  man  of  really  brilliant  parts  who  has  not  the  ability  to  manage  a 
business  of  his  own,  and  yet  who  is  absolutely  worthless  to  any  one  else,  because 
he  carries  with  him  constantly  the  insane  suspicion  that  his  employer  is  oppress- 
ing, or  intending  to  oppress  him.  He  cannot  give  orders;  and  he  will  not  receive 
them.  Should  a  message  be  given  him  to  take  to  Garcia,  his  answer  would  prob- 
ably be,  "  Take  it  yourself." 

To-night  this  man  walks  the  streets  looking  for  work,  the  wind  whistling  through 
his  threadbare  coat.  No  one  who  knows  him  dare  employ  him,  for  he  is  a  regular 
fire-brand  of  discontent.  He  is  impervious  to  reason,  and  the  only  thing  that  can 
impress  him  is  the  toe  of  a  thick-soled  No.  9  boot. 

Of  course  I  know  that  one  so  morally  deformed  is  no  less  to  be  pitied  than  a 
physical  cripple;  but  in  our  pitying,  let  us  drop  a  tear,  too,  for  the  men  who  are 
striving  to  carry  on  a  great  enterprise,  whose  working  hours  are  not  limited  by  the 
whistle,  and  whose  hair  is  fast  turning  white  thfough  the  struggle  to  hold  in  line 
dowdy  indifference,  slip-shod  imbecility,  and  the  heartless  ingratitude,  which,  but 
for  their  enterprise,  would  be  both  hungry  and  homeless. 

Have  I  put  the  matter  too  strongly?  Possibly  I  have;  but  when  all  the  world 
has  gone  a-slumming  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeds— the  man  who,  against  great  odds,  has  directed  the  efforts  of  others,  and  hav- 
ing succeeded,  finds  there's  nothing  in  it;  nothing  but  bare  board  and  clothes. 

I  have  carried  a  dinner  pail  and  worked  for  day's  wages,  and  I  have  also  been 
an  employer  of  labor,  and  I  know  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
There  is  no  excellence,  per  se,  in  poverty;  rags  are  no  recommendation;  and  all  em- 
ployers are  not  rapacious  and  high-handed,  any  more  than  all  poor  men  are  virtuous. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  the  man  who  does  his  work  when  the  "boss"  is  away,  as 
well  as  when  he  is  at  home.  And  the  man  who,  when  given  a  letter  for  Garcia, 
quietly  takes  the  missive,  without  asking  any  idiotic  questions,  and  with  no  lurk- 
ing intention  of  chucking  it  into  the  nearest  sewer,  or  of  doing  aught  else  but  de- 
liver it,  never  gets  "  laid  off,"  nor  has  to  go  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages.  Civili- 
zation is  one  long  anxious  search  for  just  such  individuals.  Anything  such  a  man 
asks  shall  be  granted;  his  kind  is  so  rare  that  no  employer  can  afford  to  let  him  go. 
He  is  wanted  in  every  city,  town  and  village — in  every  office,  shop,  store  and  fac- 
tory. The  world  cries  out  for  such;  he  is  needed,  and  needed  badly — the  man  who 
can  carry  a  message  to  Garcia. 
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How  TO  Use  the  New  Geoobafhies. 

By  CHARLES  R.  DRYER. 


IN  a  review  of  Frye's  Primary  Geography  in  the 
Inland  Educator  for  August,  1895,  the  writer 
said: 

"The  book  seems  to  be  constructed  upon  the 
obvious  principle  that  the  best  source  of  real 
knowledge  of  a  thing  is  the  thing  itself,  and  the 
next  best  is  a  good  picture  of  it.  An  emi- 
nent teacher  quoted  by  Red  way  says :  *  If  I  were 
to  choose  between  two  elementary  text-books  of 
geography,  one  of  which  was  all  text  and  no 
pictures,  and  another  all  pi<?tures  and  no  text,  I 
should  undoubtedly  choose  the  latter,  if  the  pic- 
tures were  true  to  nature.^  .  .  .  The  opening 
section  on  home  geography  deals  with  those 
simple,  fundamental  elements  which  the  child 
can  find  and  see  for  himself  in  any  locality,  and 
which  form  a  part  of  every  region  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

We  have  in  the  schools  of  Indiana,  at  last,  a 
text-book  which  begins  (page  2)  with  a  question 
— a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  from  the 
book  itself,  a  question  which  calls  the  attention 
of  the  child,  not  to  something  remote  and  unre- 
lated, but  to  that  portion  of  the  "  wide,  beauti- 
ful, wonderful  world "  in  which  he  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being ;  not  to  something  in  the 
schoolroom,  not  to  the  town  or  shop  or  factory, 
the  county  or  state,  but  to  the  open  book  of 
nature,  to  the  kindly  face  of  the  earth  out  of 
doors  all  around  him, — "  Is  there  any  level  land 
near  your  school?"  This  is  the  key  note  of  the 
first  twenty  pages  of  the  book,  which  aim  to  open 
the  child's  eyes  to  common  things,  to  universal 
features  and  processes,  and  to  lay  a  founclation 
of  realistic  knowledge  acquired  by  experience. 

The  teacher  may  ignore  all  this  and  set  the 
child  a  task  of  committing  to  memory  words, 
sentences,  definitions ;  but  he  will  find  that  the 
book  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  that  kind  of 
work,  it  will  not  be  a  success  in  that  line,  and 
the  child  will  miss  the  advantages  wherein  this 
book  is  superior  to  the  old-time  texts. 

The  book  evidently  means  that  serious  work 
shall  be  done  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  and 
furnishes  the  teacher  at  once  with  the  material 
and  the  method.  The  incidental  experience  of 
the  pupil  is  to  be  made  use  of,  and  to  be  supple- 
mented and  organized  by  systematic  observation 
and  experiment  under  the  direction  of  the  book 
and  the  teacher.  The  idea  first  developed  is  that 
of  relief  J  or  variations  of  level,  as  seen  in  hills, 
valleys  and  slopes.  Immediately  connected  with 
this  is  the  idea  of  running  water  in  relation  to 
elevation  and  slope,  as  seen  in  brooks,  rivers, 


rapids,  ponds,  and  lakes.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  treat  the  topics  of  sections  two,  three 
and  four  separately.  Let  the  class  go  out  into 
the  field  and  take  in  whatever  comes  in  their 
way.  In  many  districts  of  Indiana  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  real  hill,  but  valleys  and  slopes 
are  present  everywhere,  although  often  upon  a 
small  scale.  If  the  teacher  makes  up  his  mind 
beforehand  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  neighbor- 
hood worth  looking  at,  the  work  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  If  he  goes  out  with  open  eyes  and 
open  mind,  determined  to  find  and  make  the 
most  of  whatever  his  field  has  to  offer,  success 
is  certain.  The  field  accessible  to  city  children 
and  teachers  is  often  as  favorable  as  that  of 
country  schools.  Large  towns  are  often  sit- 
uated upon  large  streams  which  furnish  all 
the  features  required  for  study ;  they  contain 
parki  and  cemeteries  located  upon  the  most 
irregular  and  picturesque  surfaces,  and  means 
of  transportation  to  these  places  are  convenient 
and  inexpensive.  If  there  is  an  area  of  hills  and 
woods,  or  a  body  of  navigable  water  near  a  town, 
it  is  almost  sure  to  be  used  as  a  pleasure  resort 
and  consequently  easily  accessible.  If  it  be  the 
teacher's  first  experience  of  a  field  excursion 
with  a  class,  it  will  be  something  like  the  first 
plunge  in  the  ocean ;  but  everyone  comes  out  of 
it  surprised  and  invigorated.  Attention  should 
be  confined  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  definite 
features  to  be  studied, — hills y  valleys j  slopes,  and 
their  relation  to  running  water;  but  the  opportu- 
nity need  not  be  lost  to  collect  and  take  home 
material  for  the  study  of  the  next  topic,  the 
kinds  of  soil. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  do  as 
much  collection  of  material  as  possible,  but  the 
teacher  must  see  to  it  that  he  has  at  hand  the 
very  best  specimens  for  his  purpose.  The  chil- 
dren will  probably  contribute  an  abundance  of 
soil,  but  much  of  it  may  consist  of  mixtures  un- 
suitable for  beginners  to  study.  Let  the  teacher 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure,  clean  sand, 
of  pure  clay  and  of  loam  which  is  an  indefinite 
mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  humus  or  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  Set  every  child  at  work  upon 
a  specimen  of  sand  to  learn  as  much  as  he  can 
about  it  by  the  use  of  all  his  senses,  sight,  feel- 
ing, smell,  taste,  and  help  him  to  express  what 
he  perceives  in  clear  and  definite  language.  He 
will  probably  discover  that  sand  is  composed  of 
hard,  sharp,  loose  grains,  without  odor  or  taste, 
that  water  passes  through  it  freely  without  be- 
coming muddy,  but  he  will  be  unable  without 
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help  to  tell  what  he  perceives.  This  is  the  teach- 
er's opportunity  to  give  a  practical  language 
lesson  with  the  geography  lesson.  Clay  should 
be  studied  in  the  same  way  and  compared  with 
the  sand.  It  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  an 
extremely  fine  soft  powder,  like  flour,  which  be- 
comes sticky  and  plastic  when  wet,  and  can  be 
moulded  into  any  form  which  it  retains  when 
dry.  A  magnifying  glass  will  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  and  profit  of  the  work  by  showing  the 
shape,  color  and  relative  sizes  of  the  sand  grains. 
It  requires  a  very  good  microscope  to  show  the 
separate  grains  of  clay.  Loam  can  be  shown  to 
be  a  mixture  by  shaking  it  up  in  a  tall  bottle  of 
water  and  letting  it  stand.  The  sand  will  settle 
quickly  while  the  clay  will  render  the  water  tur- 
bid and  take  a  long  time  to  settle.  This  point  is 
brought  out  in  section  nine  which  may  be  intro- 
duced here.  The  chief  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  vegetable  matter  in  soil  is  the  dark  color.  If 
a  specimen  of  black  peat  or  muck  from  a  swamp 
can  be  obtained  it  will  help  to  make  this  point 
clear.  The  children  should  be  sent  to  look  into 
freshly  dug  trenches,  cellars,  or  postholes,  or  to 
dig  for  themselves  and  to  notice  the  dark  color 
of  the  upper  layer  and  how  the  earth  is  stained 
farther  down  by  the  decay  of  roots  and  by  the 
soaking  down  of  rain-water. 

Section  six  is  a  lesson  upon  the  relation  be- 
tween soil  and  running  water,  and  assumes  that 
the  teacher  will  take  advantage  of  a  rainstorm 
to  teach  in  a  realistic  manner  the  fundamental 
facts  of  transportation  and  erosion.  The  central 
idea  is  the  all-important  one  that  the  streams 
are  tearing  down  and  carrying  away  the  land, 
and  as  a  subordinate  process  incidental  to  the 
main  one,  the  streams  are  assorting  the  material, 
depositing  the  sand  in  one  place  and  the  clay  or 
mud  in  another.  If  no  rainstorm  occurs  at  the 
right  time,  these  processes  may  be  observed  in  any 
stream  at  any  time  by  stirring  up  the  sand  and 
mud  or  by  throwing  earth  into  the  stream.  As 
a  makeshift  a  pile  of  dirt  and  a  sprinkling  pot  is 
not  to  be  despised.  A  great  variety  of  good  work 
can  be  done  with  them  in  a  simple  and  easy 
manner. 

As  an  appendix  to  this  topic  directions  are 
given  for  keeping  a  simple  weather  record.  This 
is  started  thus  early  in  order  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  children  to  weather  changes,  to  get  them 
into  the  habit  of  regular  and  systematic  obser- 
vation and  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  data  for 
future  study. 

Section  seven  is  said  in  a  footnote  to  be  '^  home 
work  for  pupils  who  wish  to  try  the  experiment," 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done 
at  school  by  all  the  pupils.    The  lesson  is  an  im- 


portant one  and  brings  out  the  fact  that  all  the 
rainfall  does  not  run  off  in  the  streams,  but  that 
a  large  portion  sinks  into  the  earth.  It  intro- 
duces the  idea  of  ground-water  and  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  section  eight.  The  fact  of 
ground-water  may  be  still  further  impressed  by 
noting  that  in  fresh  excavations  the  earth  is 
always  damp,  that  water  is  obtained  by  digging 
wells,  that  it  flows  into  mines,  etc. 

Section  eight  presents  two  topics, — the  rela- 
tion of  ground-water  to  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  the  w^ork  of  worms  and  ants  in  enriching  the 
soil.  The  latter  has  no  special  connection  with 
the  former  and  is  not  well  presented.  Perhaps 
it  was  introduced  here  as  an  interegt  stimulcUoTy 
according  to  the  doctrine  that  earth  and  water 
are  much  less  interesting  to  children  than  ani- 
mals.   It  may  be  omitted  without  serious  loss. 

Sections  ten  and  eleven  continue  and  expand 
the  topic  of  section  six,  the  work  of  streams  in 
tearing  down  the  land,  assorting  the  material 
and  depositing  it  in  lakes  and  seas.  One  sen- 
tence must  be  guarded  against  lest  it  give  a 
wrong  impression :  "  Thus,  water  wears^down  the 
high  land  and  80  makes  the  BlopeB  more  even.'* 
The  flrst  effect  of  stream  erosion  is  to  make  the 
land  surface  more  rough  and  uneven ;  it  is  only 
in  the  last  stages,  after  the  work  has  gone  on 
nearly  to  completion  that  a  smoother  surface  is 
produced. 

This  completes  one-half  of  a  cycle  of  processes 
dependent  upon  water.  The  rain  has  been  traced 
from  its  fall  upon  the  land  to  the  sea,  and  the 
work  it  does  while  on  the  way  has  been  briefly 
studied.  Sections  twelve  and  thirteen  take  up 
the  other  half  of  the  cycle  of  the  raindrop  and 
lead  the  pupil  to. see  where  the  rain  comes  from, 
tracing  it  from  the  sea  through  the  air  back  to 
the  highlands.  The  experimental  work  pre- 
scribed is  simple,  clear  and  sufficient.  (Is  there 
any  teacher  in  Indiana  so  blind  or  indolent  or 
careless  as  to  omit  the  experiments  and  trust 
wholly  to  the  text  and  pictures  ?)  Four  points  are 
to  be  especially  looked  after :  First,  that  the  heat 
in  the  watery  and  nothing  else,  makes  it  evapo- 
rate; second,  that  the  vapor  is  invisible;  third, 
that  cooling  changes  the  vapor  back  to  water ; 
fourth,  that  the  air  has  nothing  to  do  either 
with  the  evaporation  or  with  holding  the  vapor. 
The  water  would  evaporate  faster  if  there  were 
no  air,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  space  would  hold  as 
much  vapor.  The  air  contains  vapor  but  does 
not  hold  or  sustain  it.  The  vapor  which  can  run 
a  steam-engine  is  perfectly  competent  to  sustain 
itself.  The  causes  of  the  cooling  of  water-vapor 
in  the  air  are  too  difiicult  to  be  understood  by 
primary  pupils. 
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Sections  fourteen  to  twenty-two  take  up,  again, 
the  work  of  streams  and  the  features  of  stream 
basins,  and  are  illustrated  with  many  good  pic- 
tures. Pictures  can  be  used  to  great  advantage 
but  they  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  real 
things.  Practically  all  the  important  features 
of  any  great  river  system  may  be  found  along  any 
little  brook,  displayed  upon  a  small  scale,  but 
all  the  better  for  teaching  children  on  that  ac- 
count. The  place  to  begin  this  work  and  to  de- 
velop the  ideas  of  basin,  system,  valley,  slope, 
divide,  watershed,  rapid,  cataract,  gorge,  can- 
yon,flood  plain,  delta,  is  in  the  field  along  the 
course  of  the  nearest  stream.  When  these  ideas 
have  been  clearly  formed  and  firmly  fixed  by  di- 
rect sense  perception,  the  child  is  prepared  to  un- 
derstand and  profit  by  the  text  and  pictures,  and 
not  till  then.  The  introduction  of  the  map  of  the 
Mississippi  System  on  page  eight  is  premature 
-and  useless.  The  pupils  have  no  basis  for  un- 
derstanding a  map,  and  would  see  nothing  in  it 
but  a  curious  pattern  of  crooked  lines.  The  pic- 
ture of  a  divide  on  the  same  page  is  hardly 
a  success  and  may  well  be  disregarded.  The 
panoramic  view  on  page  nine  is  more  valuable. 
The  text  fails  to  bring  out  clearly  one  import- 
ant distinction, — that  between  a  stream  basin 
and  a  stream  valley.  "All  the  land  that  sends 
water  to  a  brook  forms  the  basin  of  the  brook ;" 
but  the  valley  is  only  the  trench  which  the  stream 
has  cut  into  the  land,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
banks  or  bluffs.  Popular  usage  adds  to  the  con- 
fusion here .  Two-thirds  of  Indiana  lies  in  the  Wa- 
bash basin,  but  only  a  strip  from  one  to  ten  miles 
wide  along  the  river  lies  in  the  Wabash  valley. 

Section  twenty  deals  with  the  subject  of  weath- 
ering or  rock  decay.  This  may. be  seen  upon  the 
face  of  any  cliff  or  the  surface  of  any  pebble. 
Froat  in  this  section  is  used  in  the  sense  of  freez- 
ing water.  Section  twenty-one  discusses  corra- 
sion  or  the  mechanical  wearing  and  grinding  pf 
sediment  carried  by  streams.  Cheap  marbles 
are  made  by  rolling  pieces  of  limestone  in  a  bar- 
rel of  water. 

Section  twenty-three  treats  the  difficult  sub- 
ject of  mountains  for  the  most  part  ^ith  skill. 
Many  pictures  are  given  but  no  definition.  It 
w^ill  be  well  for  teacher  and  pupils  not  to  at- 
tempt to  frame  a  definition ;  it  is  needless  and 
impossible.  The  only  definition  attempted  in 
the  text,  "  a  row  of  mountains  is  called  a  moun- 
tain range,"  is  a  failure.  As  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture  cited,  a  mountain  range  is  not  a  row  of 
separate  mountains  (such  a  thing  does  not  exist) , 


but  a  long,  high  ridge  with  sharp  or  rounded 
peaks  upon  its  crest.  Single  mountains  standing 
alone,  like  Vesuvius,  are  always  volcanic. 

Sections  twenty-four  and  twenty-six,  on  shore 
forms,  are  more  difficult  because  such  features 
are  unfamiliar  to  us  inland  people,  and  we  can- 
not find  their  representatives  for  direct  observa- 
tion. Islands,  pepinsulas,  capes,  bays,  etc.,  can, 
however,  be  found  or  made  in  any  little  pond  or 
pool,  and  the  shifting  of  shore  lines  can  be  seen 
by  varying  the  depth  of  water.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  in  this  connection  is  that  any  change 
in  the  level  of  the  water  changes  the  outline  of 
the  land  masses,  and  that  the  form  of  islands, 
continents,  etc.,  depends  upon  their  slopes  and 
the  height  of  the  water  surface.  The  pictures 
on  pages  fifteen  and  seventeen  may  be  used  here 
to  great  advantage. 

The  work  upon  the  points  of  the  compass  in  sec- 
tion twenty-seven  will  be  much  more  interesting 
and  effective  if  done  out  of  doors.  The  child 
may  easily  learn  the  directions  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  home  and  school,  but  that  he  may  be  able  to 
orient  himself  anywhere  and  not  "  get  turned 
around,''  the  teacher  should  show  him  how  to 
find  and  recognize  the  Great  Dipper  and  the 
north  star.  If  the  streets  and  buildings  happen 
not  to  stand  '*  square  with  the  compass,"  it  will 
be  necessary  to  mark  out  a  north  and  south'  line 
in  the  yard ;  this  is  well  worth  doing  in  any  case, 
and  if  the  line  is  measured  exactly  fifty  or  one 
hundred  feet  long,  it  will  serve  as  a  unit  for  esti- 
mating distance. 

The  nature  and  use  of  maps  are  skillfully  pre- 
sented in  sections  twenty-eight  and  twenty- 
nine. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  doing  this  work  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly. The  teacher  need  not  fear  that  the 
child  will  learn  maps  instead  of  the  earth,  any 
more  than  he  fears  that  in  learning  to  read  a 
printed  page  the  child  will  learn  letters  instead 
of  ideas.  The  map  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  expression  ever  devised  and  is  far  less 
arbitrary  and  artificial  than  print.  If  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  the  pupils  are  able  to  interpret 
readily  and  correctly  a  simple  map,  a  very  satis- 
factory beginning  has  been  made  in  the  study  of 
geography. 

If  the  fundamental,  realistic  work  laid  out  in 
this  opening  chapter  on  home  geography  seems 
to  any  teacher  new,  strange  and  doubtful,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  value,  and  that  is  to  try  it. 


iEv'ry  hoss  c'n  do  a  thing  better  'n'  spryer  if  he's  ben  broke  to  it  as  a  colt. — David  Harum, 
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AiiCOHOiiic  Beverages. 

By  J.  T.  SCOVELL. 


II. 


ETHYL  ALCOHOL,  undiluted,  is  an  active 
poison  destructive  to  both  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  of  London  says, 
"  A  large  dose  of  strong  alcoholic  liquor  acts  as 
a  narcotic  poison  on  the  nerve  centers,  and  causes 
death  by  coma.''  Again  he  says,  '*  Alcohol  is  an 
irritant  narcotic  paralysant,  exerting  a  caustic 
action  on  the  tissues.  It  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  observation  that  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
a  paroxysm  of  intoxication  for  a  day  or  two  once 
a  month,  preserving  his  constitution  entirely  free 
from  the  toxic  influence  of  alcohol  in  the  ab- 
staining intervals,  does  less  injury  to  the  body 
and  brain  by  alcoholic  toxicity  than  the  steady 
free  drinker,  who,  with  his  four  or  five  daily 
doses,  keeps  his  whole  system  continuously  un- 
der the  toxic  influence." 

''Saturating  the  blood  with  the  poison  daily 
for  a  series  of  years  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
human  constitution  than  periodic  drunken  bouts, 
providing  the  interval  of  abstention  from  the 
toxic  agent  be  prolonged  enough  to  enable  the 
system  to  get  rid  of  the  toxic  injuries." 

"This  non-alcoholic  interval,  to  be  effective, 
most  last  for  at  least  three  months,  and  even 
then  the  poisoning  of  the  nervous  fluid  will  not 
have  been  absolutely  recovered  from." 

The  wide-reaching  and  deplorable  effects  of  al- 
ooholic  liquors  upon  the  body  and  mind  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  But  these  effects  are 
not  the  result  of  active  irritant  caustic  poisons. 
Pure  alcohol  is  an  active  poison.  So  is  sulphuric 
acid ;  but  they  do  little  or  no  harm,  their  irritant 
eaostic  action  prevents  their  use ;  they  are  com- 
paratively harmless.  Alcoholic  beverages  are 
not  active  irritant  caustic  poisons,  but  rather 
pleasant,  agreeable  stimulants,  like  wine  that 
"maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,"  a  beverage  flt 
for  the  gods.  They  soothe  pain,  mitigate  suffer- 
ing, quiet  fears,  remove  obstacles,  inspire  hope 
iod  eventually  all  is  shadowed  in  the  forgetful- 
nesB  of  sleep,  *'  balmy  sleep,"  "  that  knits  up  the 
raveled  sleeve  of  care." 

The  common  idea  of  a  caustic  poison  is  that  it 
quickly  kills  tissue  and  destroys  life.  Dr.  Kerr 
and  others  say  that  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uors, even  when  profound,  may  be  recovered 
from.  In  general ,  even  in  severe  cases  there  is  no 
disintegration  of  tissue ;  changes  occur,  the  ac- 
tion has  been  abnormal  but  not  destructive,  the 
changes  have  all  been  within  the  sphere  of  re- 
covery.   The  disastrous  effects  of  alcoholic  liq- 


uors are  not  due  to  one  dose  even  though  that  be 
a  large  one ;  not  to  an  occasional  spree  or  de- 
bauch, though  they  may  be  prolonged,  but  to 
such  steady  continuous  drinking  as  does  not  al- 
low the  tissues  and  organs  at  any  time  to  recover 
their  normal  tone  and  vigor. 

Alcoholic  beverages  hinder  or  restrain  the  ac- 
tivity of  nerve  tissue ;  under  their  influence  the 
action  of  mind  and  muscle  becomes  sluggish. 
People  generally  have  called  such  action  toxic, 
and  such  beverages  intoxicants.  But  with  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion it  is  beginning  to  be  called  anesthetic. 

Pure  alcohol  or  strong  liquor  may  destroy  life, 
but  alcoholic  liquor  of  a  strength  up  to  12  or  14 
per  cent,  allows  of  the  growth  of  the  yeast  cell. 
The  process  of  fermentation  goes  on  vigorously 
until  the  mash  contains  nearly  or  quite  12  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  when  the  action  becomes  slug- 
gish, ceasing  altogether  as  this  mass  reaches  a 
strength  of  14  per  cent.  In  general  alcoholic 
liquors  of  less  than  12  per  cent,  are  not  only  not 
harmful  but  may  be  beneflcial  to  many  different 
forms  of  life. 

Many  physiologists  teach  that  alcohol,  in  di- 
lute form,  may  be  taken  at  meals,  in  modera- 
tion, not  only  without  harm,  but  with  well 
marked  benefits.  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater  of 
Wesleyan  University  has  made  some  very  elab- 
orate experiments  upon  the  nutritive  value  or 
effect  of  alcohol.  Pure  alcohol  was  administered 
with  water  or  coffee.  The  amount  per  day  was 
equal  to  2%  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  about 
as  much  as  would  be  contained  in  three  average 
glasses  of  whiskey  or  in  a  bottle  of  claret  or 
Rhine  wine.  This  was  divided  into  six  doses, 
and  three  were  taken  with  meals  and  three  be- 
tween meals.  "Three  important  results  were 
observed:  First,  extremely  little  alcohol  was 
given  off  from  the  body,  it  was  oxidized  or 
burned  as  completely  as  bread,  meat  or  any  other 
food.  Second,  in  the  oxidization,  all  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  alcohol  was  transformed  into 
heat  and  muscular  power,  as  in  the  case  of  starch, 
sugar  and  other  ordinary  food  materials.  Third , 
the  alcohol  protected  the  body  material  from 
consumption  as  effectively  as  the  corresponding 
amounts  of  sugar  and  starch."  Some  food,  like 
lean  meat,  white  of  an  egg,  etc.,  serve  to  form 
tissue ;  others,  as  fat,  sugar  and  starch,  serve  as 
fuel.  "  Alcohol  is  similar  to  the  fats,  starch  and 
sugar  in  this  respect.    It  cannot  build  tissue  but 
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it  does  yield  energy.  It  cannot  repair  the  bodily 
machine -as  it  is  worked  out  but  it  can  and  does 
serve  as  a  fuel.  Alcohol  differs  from  starch  and 
sugar  and  fats  in  that  it  is  more  easily  and  im- 
mediately available  to  the  body  because  it  does 
not  require  digestion.  It  is  not  stored  in  the 
body  for  future  use,  as  is  the  case  with  the  nu- 
trients of  ordinary  food  materials.  If  large 
amounts  are  taken  the  influence  upon  the  brain 
and  nerves  is  such  as  to  counteract  its  nutritive 
effect  so  that  it  becomes  injurious." 

**  In  large  quantities  alcohol  certainly  is  a  poi- 
son, but  the  same  is  true  of  tea  and  coffee.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  is  formed  in  the  stomach  and  is 
indispensable  for  gastric  digestion,  and  yet  if 
swallowed  even  in  small  quantity  would  be  a 
violent  poison.  The  peptone  which  is  formed 
from  food  in  ordinary  digestion  is  a  poison  if 
taken  directly  into  the  blood.  But  we  do  not 
call  tea,  peptone  and  hydrochloric  acid  poisons 
when  taken  in  moderation  and  used  in  normal 
ways  in  the  body.  So  alcohol  used  in  quantities 
and  ways  which  cause  no  injurious  effects  can- 
not properly  be  called  a  poison." 

**  Many  who  are  earnestly  interested  in  temper- 
ance reform,  feel  it  necessary  to  insist  that  alco- 
hol is  not  a  food  but  a  poison,  that  in  any  quan- 
tity large  or  small  it  is  necessarily  harmful  and 
not  useful.  These  theories  are  based  in  part  upon 
the  results  of  experiments  made  years  ago  by  im- 
perfect methods,  and  since  shown  to  be  incorrect. 
They  are  directly  opposed  to  the  results  of  the 
latest  and  most  reliable  research  and  to  the  con- 
sensus of  the  leading  authorities  the  world  over." 

As  Professor  Atwater  says,  these  ideas  are  not 
new.  He  has  simply  verified  them  under  favor- 
able conditions,  and  restated  them  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  form.  Fermented  liquors  allowing 
the  growth  of  the  yeast  cell  certainly  are  not 
poisons  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term, 
and  alcoholic  beverages  used  temperately  are 
foods  not  poisons.  Dr.  Kerr,  who  calls  alcoholic 
liquors  active  irritant  poisons,  in  discussing  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism  is  continually  talking 
of  recovery  from  the  effects  of  alcohol,  even 
when  the  influence  has  been  profound,  following 
a  prolonged  and  intemperate  use  of  it.  Such 
recoveries  seem  hardly  compatible  with  the  idea 
of  active  poisons.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
physiologist  alcoholic  beverages  used  temperate- 
ly are  not  poisons.  They  may  not  be  typical 
foods,  they  may  not  be  necessary  foods,  but  used 
in  moderation  they  may  be  useful. 

In  a  sense  alcoholic  beverages  are  poisons,  not 
irritant  but  quieting,  not  caustic  but  soothing. 
When  we  consider  their  effects  the  term  poison 
does  not  seem  too  strong,  it  would  be  difficult  to 


find  a  term  strong  enough,  to  express  the  power- 
ful influence  which  the  intemperate  use  of  such 
beverages  has  exerted  upon  the  human  race. 
But  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  truer  idea,  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  whole  matter,  if  we  think 
of  alcoholic  beverages  as  gently,  quietly  but 
firmly  restraining  or  repressing  the  activities  of 
brain  and  muscle,  of  tissue  and  organ  of  mind 
and  body ;  if  we  think  of  them  as  exerting,  in  a 
general  way,  an  anesthetic  influence. 

Professor  Atwater  and  others  have  shown  that 
alcohol,  in  moderate  quantities,  is  a  food,  much 
like  sugar  or  starch.  This  fact  is  not  surprising, 
for  alcohol  is  formed  from  starch  and  is  made  up 
of  the  same  chemical  elements.  Alcohol  seems 
to  be  starch  that  has  been  digested  by  artificial 
processes  so  that  it  is  immediately  available  for 
use  in  the  body. 

In  general  we  cook  food  and  prepare  it  in  va- 
rious ways  so  as  to  make  it  more  palatable  and 
more  easily  digested.  But  in  the  case  of  alco- 
hol, digestion  itself  seems  to  have  been  well 
nigh  completed.  Alcohol  may  serve  as  a  food, 
but  is  it  a  natural,  a  normal  food  ?  Ordinary 
foods  need  digestion.  Alcohol  does  not.  It  re- 
quires some  time  to  prepare  starch  so  that  it  may 
be  useful  for  nutritive  purposes,  while  alcohol  is 
immediately  available.  Starch,  when  fitted  for 
use,  yields  heat  and  other  forms  of  energy,  with- 
out other  appreciable  effects.  Alcohol  yields  heat 
and  other  forms  of  energy,  and  in  addition,  exerts 
a  soothing,  an  anesthetic  influence.  This  seems 
to  be  an  abnormal  action.  But  this  action  varies 
so  slightly  from  the  normal  that  most  persons 
can  use  alcoholic  beverages,  in  moderation,  with 
profit.  But  in  some  cases  their  use  develops  an 
appetite  which  leads  to  intemperance  with  all 
its  disastrous  consequences. 

How  does  the  body  dispose  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages? When  taken  in  moderation  the  alcohol 
passes  into  the  blood,  is  carried  to  the  tissues 
and  burned,  yielding  energy  with  some  anesthetic 
effect.  If  more  alcohol  is  taken  than  can  be 
utilized  in  the  development  of  energy  it  must  be 
eliminated.  Alcohol  reaches  the  tissues  in  mod- 
ified forms,  having  undergone  various  changes 
of  which  we  know  but  little.  A  substance  with 
such  strong  chemical  attractions  as  characterize 
alcohol  could  not  mingle  with  the  digestive 
fiuids  and  the  blood,  could  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  different  tissues  without  causing  and 
suffering  extensive  and  varied  changes.  Some 
of  these  changes  result  in  the  development  of 
energy,  others  fit  portions  of  the  alcohol  for 
elimination  by  the  lungs,  others  fit  it  for  elimin- 
ation by  the  skin,  kidneys  or  intestines  and  pos- 
sibly to  some  extent  by  the  liver. 
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The  fact  of  change  is  shown  in  the  difference 
between  the  pleasant  odor  of  alcohol  or  of  alco- 
holic beTerages  generally,  and  the  odor — the  vil- 
lainous odor — of  the  breath  of  a  man  who  drinks 
alcoholic  liquors  to  excess.  We  do  not  know 
what  changes  occur  nor  where  they  take  place, 
but  very  soon  after  alcoholic  liquors  are  taken 
into  the  body  the  alcohol  wholly  disappears  so 
that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found,  although  its  ef- 
fects may  last  for  days,  or  even  weeks. 

Alcohol  used  so  as  to  serve  as  a  food  exerts 
also  some  anesthetic  influence,  but  this  abnormal 
action  is  very  slight.  As  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  increased  there  is  no  corresponding  increase 
of  energy,  but  the  restraining  or  depressing  in- 
fluence is  proportionately  augmented.  This  re- 
straining action  is  apparently  exerted  mainly 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  specially  upon 
that  part  which  has  for  its  duty  the  regulation 
and  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  body. 

This  anesthetic  or  toxic  influence  shows  itself 
first  in  sluggish  thought  action,  through  failure 
in  comparison  and  discrimination,  then  tlirough 
sluggish  muscular  action,  and  then  clumsy  ma- 
nipulation, arising  from  lack  of  coordinating 
power,  finally  ending  in  total  incapacity  for  any 
efiTective  mental  or  physical  activity. 

The  permanent  results  of  an  intemperate  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  are  general  and  varied. 
They  come  on  so  gradually  that  in  most  cases 
they  are  fully  established  before  their  presence 
is  even  suspected.  These  effects  are  so  general 
and  indefinite  that  frequently  pathological  con- 
ditions are  ascribed  to  alcohol  that  are  due  to 
other  agents,  and  vice  versa.  In  general  there 
is  diminished  power  everywhere  in  the  body. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  superintendent  of  Walnut 
Lodge  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn.,  says:  "It  is 
not  possible  at  present  to  specify  any  particular 
diseases  which  are  caused  by  the  action  of  alco- 
hol alone.  Alcohol  seems  capable  of  producing  the 
most  complex  degenerations  in  every  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  body  physiologically ,  deranging  the 
functions  of  the  organs  and  then  their  structure, 
diminishing  their  normal  activity  and  capacity. 
Alcohol,  like  other  poisons,  varies  in  its  effects 
on  different  persons,  producing  in  certain  organs 
more  prominent  effects  than  in  others ;  in  certain 
cases  concealed  for  a  long  time,  then  bursting 
out,  revealing  a  degree  of  degeneration  unsus- 
pected ;  concentrating  on  the  liver,  stomach, 
kidneys  or  heart,  or  suddenly  developing  into 
serious  lesions  of  the  higher  brain  centers." 

These  physical  changes  are  accompanied  by 
depression  and  feebleness,  by  loss  of  memory 
and  diminished  power  of  attention  and  volition, 
by  a  blunting  and  deepening  obscurity  of  the 


moral  and  ethical  sense,  by  diminished  capacity 
for  sleep,  by  diminished  power  of  recuperation. 
Eventually  the  relations  of  the  ego  to  the  ex- 
ternal world  become  disturbed,  followed  by 
melancholy,  suspicion,  delusions,  hallucinations 
and  changed  emotional  states,  merging  into  va- 
rious chronic  insanities. 

In  general  there  is  loss  of  energy  and  power 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  disease,  and  there  is  loss 
of  power  to  overcome  disease,  so  that  while  al- 
cohol cannot  be  said  to  cause  any  particular  dis- 
ease, it  predisposes  the  body  to  almost  every  dis- 
ease. The  abnormal  action  is  slight  and  at  first 
the  change  is  functional,  but  at  length  functional 
changes  give  place  to  structural  changes,  local 
and  occasional  infiammations  become  permanent 
and  chronic,  muscle  is  replaced  by  fatty  sub- 
stances ;  the  brain  is  contracted,  the  cells  and  fi- 
bres are  shrunken  and  wasted,  and  often  the  mass 
is  threaded  by  an  abnormal  growth  of  connective 
tissue;  the  stomach  is  infiamed,  its  muscular 
fibers  may  suffer  fatty  degeneration,  or  its  walls 
may  be  thickened  by  abnormal  growth  of  connect- 
ed ve  tissue;  the  cells  of  the  stomach  and  liver  may 
be  atrophied,  the  liver  and  kidneys  may  be  loaded 
with  useless  fat  or  penetrated  by  bands  of  con- 
nective tissue,  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels suffer  fatty  degeneration  and  the  blood 
corpuscles  become  changed  in  form  and  structure. 

These  and  many  other  changes  occur.  They 
come  on  quietly  and  gradually ;  we  cannot  ex- 
plain them,  we  do  not  understand  them,  but  they 
tend  toward  physical  degeneration,  mental  de- 
cay and  death.  These  changes  are  peculiar. 
There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  disintegration  of 
tissue,  so  that  at  almost  any  point  short  of  actual 
dissolution  there  is  hope  of  recovery,  providing 
the  cause  is  removed  by  cutting  off  all  supply  of 
intoxicating  liquor. 

Alcoholic  beverages,  then,  furnish  nourishment 
and  afford  such  grateful  and  pleasing,  such  sooth- 
ing and  quieting  effects  as  to  make  them  indeed 
beverages  fit  for  the  gods.  But  used  intemper- 
ately  they  produce  such  disastrous  results  as  to 
make  them  the  very  scourge  of  humanity. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance involve  such  radical  differences  of 
opinion  among  would-be  reformers  that  very  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made.  But  the  question 
has  become  so  momentous  that  all  lovers  of  hu- 
manity everywhere  are  laying  aside  minor  differ- 
ences and  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the 
drink  question  in  earnest.  Nations  are  working 
with  nations.  Society,  science,  and  the  church 
are  joining  hands  in  the  work.  And  this  awak- 
ened interest  and  activity  already  gives  promise 
of  important  results. 
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HISTOBT  OF  ABITHMSnC. 

XIII — ^Decimals. 

There  are  obviously  two  ways  in  which  deci- 
mals may  have  originated .  They  may  have  come 
as  a  special  form  of  common  fractions,  or  they 
may  have  been  the  result  of  an  extension  of  the 
decimal  idea  below  units.  These  methods  of 
origin  are  directly  opposite.  Which  is  the  true 
origin  will  probably  never  be  known.  Some  of 
the  early  writers  take  one  view  and  some  the 
other.  The  notion  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  first  gave  the  idea  to  the  world  can  not 
now  be  determined. 

The  earliest  indication  of  a  decimal  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  Orontius  Fineus,  in  a  work 
published  in  1525.  In  order  to  get  the  square 
root  of  10  he  extracts  the  square  root  of  10,000,- 
000,  getting  3,162.  He  then  separates  the  162 
and  uses  it  to  get  sexagesimal  fractions.  He 
does,  however,  make  the  statement  that  in  the 
162, 1  is  a  tenth,  6  is  six  hundredths,  etc.  This 
would  indicate  that  he  had  the  decimal  idea. 
For  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years  various  writers 
used  Orontius's  method  but  avoided  the  decimal 
idea. 

In  1685  Simon  Stevin  de  Bruges,  better  known 
as  Stevinus,  wrote  a  work  which  he  called  La 
Disme.  In  this  book  the  real  idea  of  a  decimal 
is  first  made  prominent.  He  made  a  very  strong 
argument  for  the  use  of  his  nombres  de  disme.  His 
notation  was  very  awkward,  but  his  thinking  on 
the  subject  was  very  clear.  By  most  writers 
Stevinus  is  considered  the  father  of  decimals. 
De  Morgan,  Dr.  Peacock,  and  the  Britannica  all 
give  him  this  distinction. 

Stevinus 's  work  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1608  through  a  translation  made  by  Kichard 
Norton.  Richard  Witt  in  1613  made  free  use  of 
the  decimal  notation  in  his  tables  of  compound 
interest,  although  he  expressly  states  that  the 
numbers  are  to  be  considered  the  numerators  of 
common  fractions  whose  denominators  are  100. 
.  .  .  .  Napier  in  1617  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  by  some  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  decimal  point.  In  1619  Henry 
Lyte,  Gentleman,  published  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  presenting  the  merits  of  decimals  he 
became  so  enthusiastic  as  to  say,  "  If  God  spare 
my  life,  I  will  spend  some  time  in  most  cities  of 
this  land  for  my  countrie's  good,  to  teach  this 


art."  William  Oughtred  in  his  Claris  of  1631  so 
presented  decimals  as  to  greatly  help  in  making 
them  popular. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  decimal  point  is  no 
better  known  than  the  origin  of  decimals  them- 
selves. Some  very  ingenious  hypothetical  ori- 
gins have  been  suggested,  but  they  lack  one 
essential  element — verification.  Many  of  the 
early  forms  were  ingenious  but  cumbersome. 
The  rise  of  decimals  to  popularity  would  have 
been  more  rapid  had  a  simple  form  of  the  sepa- 
ratrix  been  invented  at  the  start.  The  usual  law 
of  progress  was  foUowed  and  the  separatrix 
evolved  from  the  complex  to  the  simple. 

Some  of  the  more  important  forms  will  now  be 
given  with  the  date  and  name  of  the  inventor. 
For  this  we  will  use  the  number  3.1416. 

(0)  (1)  (3)  (8)  (4). 

3    14    16,  Stevinus,  1585. 

(1)  (2)  (8)  (4)  (6). 

3    14    16,  Norton,  1608. 

3  I  1   4    1   6,  Richard  Witt,  1613. 


30^1^11  ^m^iv. 

3  14"  16^^- 

►J.  H.  Beyem,  1619. 

3  14    16'''' 

3  1  1416,  Oughtred,  1631. 

3    1416""'  Herigone,  1634. 

1.  2.  3.  4. 
3    14  16,  Johnson,  1633. 

Other  forms,  later  than  the  above,  and  the  in 
ventors  of  which  I  do  not  know  are : 

(1)(2)(8)(4) 

3.     1.  4.  1.  6. 

3.     1.4.1.6. 

3. 


14  16 
14   16 


(4) 


3.  *  1  4   1  6 
3,     14   16 

Gunter,  the  inventor  of  Gunter's  Chain,  is 
thought  to  have  had  more  to  do  than  any  one 
else,  with  the  introduction  of  the  present  point. 
It  came  into  use  gradually  and  finally  in  Eng- 
land superseded  all  other  forms,  just  as  the 
comma  did  on  the  continent.  The  exact  time 
and  place  of  its  first  appearance  will  probably 
never  be  known. 
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There  will  go  into  the  schools  of  Indiana  this 
fall  a  new  series  of  arithmetics  from  which  much 
is  expected.  The  authors,  Professor  Cook  of  Il- 
linois and  Miss  Cropsey  of  Indianapolis,  are 
both  practical  and  successful  school  people. 
Both  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject. 
Much  of  the  material  in  each  book  of  the  series 
is  the  result  of  schoolroom  experience.  The 
elementary  book  is  largely  the  work  of  Miss 
Cropsey,  while  the  advanced  book  is  due  to  Pro- 
fessor Cook. 

The  mistake  may  be  made  of  expecting  too 
much  from  the  new  books.  There  are  some 
things  which  text-books  can  not  do.  No  text- 
book in  an  elementary  subject  can  take  the  place 
of  the  teacher.  The  better  the  book  the  greater 
aid  it  will  be  to  him.  The  real  spirit  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  must  become  vital  to  the  student 
through  the  medium  of  the  teacher.  No  book, 
however  good,  supplies  all  the  needs  of  all  pu- 
pils. It  must  necessarily  have  in  view  that  hy- 
pothetical individual  known  as  the  average  pu- 
pil. The  teacher,  in  the  use  of  any  book,  must 
have  the  courage  both  to  supplement  and  to  cut 
out.  For  some  classes  the  list  of  problems  in  a 
particular  subject  may  be  inadequate,  while 
other  classes  in  the  same  school  need  only  half 
the  list.  The  wise  teacher  will  always  fit  the 
conditions  to  his  class  regardless  of  his  text-book. 

A  good  text-book  by  its  logical  arrangement, 
careful  development  and  statement  of  princi- 
ples, and  its  large  number  of  well-graded  and 
interesting  exercises,  apparently  diminishes  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  This  reduction  is  only  ap- 
parent, for  to  realize  all  that  the  good  text-book 
makes  i>ossible,  the  teacher  must  look  deep  into 
the  subject  and  see  it  in  many  of  its  bearings 
which  do  not  seem  necessary  in  the  use  of  a  poor 
book. 

To  many  teachers  the  elementary  book  will  be 
disappointing  because  it  does  not  contain  any 
work  for  the  first  and  second  years.  This  omis- 
sion should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  no 
number  work  should  be  done  in  these  two  years. 
It  only  means  that  during  this  period  the  work 
should  be  oral,  and  wholly  controlled  by  the 
teacher.  Much  of  it  must  necessarily  be  object- 
ive. It  is  the  time  par  excellence  for  learning  to 
count.  The  number  system,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  mathematics,  is  known  through  the 
medium  of  counting.  Children  take  a  keen  in- 
terest in  counting.  Its  importance,  united  with 
the  child  interest  it  arouses,  makes  it  a  thing  of 
fundamental  consideration  in  early  school  life. 
This  counting  should  be  by  one's,  two's,  three's, 


etc.,  both  forward  and  backward.  Of  course  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  hurry  matters,  but 
everything  should  be  done  carefully.  The  ad- 
vance should  be  slow  and  every  point  should  be 
clinched  by  frequent  reviews.  The  counting 
should  certainly  extend  to  one  hundred. 

Although  many  consider  it  rank  heresy,  the 
use  of  figures  in  the  first  and  second  grades  is  a 
great  help  to  the  children  in  their  counting. 
Figures  are  as  necessary  in  number  work  as  let- 
ters are  in  reading. 

In  the  first  two  years  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  children  should  form  a  good  ac- 
quaintance with  the  number  system,  and  through 
it  sh  ould  know  all  the  simpler  number  combi- 
nations of  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division  tables  and  that  they  should  be 
able  to  express  ordinary  numbers  by  means  of 
figures. 
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The  above  columns  are  numbered  1,  2,  4,  8, 16 
and  32.    If  it  is  known  in  which  columns  the  age 
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is  found,  then  the  age  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
of  these  columns.  For  example,  some  one  says 
his  age  is  found  in  the  columns  numbered  1,  4 
and  32,  then  his  age  is  1-1-4+32=37.  The  table 
will  give  any  age  or  number  up  to  and  including 
63.  It  could  be  easily  extended  to  larger  num- 
bers. Will  our  readers  try  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  table  ? 

NOTES. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Waits,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Carlisle  schools,  will  teach  mathematics  in 
the  Terre  Haute  High  School  during  the  leave  of 
absence  of  W.  P.  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  expects 
to  take  a  university  course  in  mathematics,  thus 
better  fitting  himself  for  his  chosen  work. 

Dr.  David  A.  Rothrock  of  Indiana  University, 
has  just  published  a  pamphlet  on  *' Invariants 
of  the  Finite  Continuous  Groups  of  the  Plane." 
In  this  he  follows  the  general  line  of  the  Lie 
theory ;  but  makes  many  important  original  ad- 
ditions. The  work  is  the  result  of  some  of  the 
study  that  the  author  did  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Professor  Lie  at  Leipzig. 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood  of  Kansas 
City,  and  Dr.  Artemas  Martin  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  have  recently  issued  a  bibliography  of 
American  arithmetics.  Dr.  Martin  possesses 
what  is  probably  the  most  complete  collection 
of  American  arithmetics.  The  bibliography  is 
very  complete,  giving  author,  publisher,  and  a 
brief  description  of  each  book. 

Some  months  ago  in  these  columns  there  ap- 
peared a  review  of  Fisher  &  Schwatt's  algebra. 
The  same  authors  have  recently  published  A 
School  Algebra.  The  book  retains  the  main  feat- 
ures of  the  first  book,  but  is  reduced  in  size,  thus 
making  it  a  more  convenient  book  for  high 
schools.  The  larger  book  has  received  very  high 
praise  from  mathematicians  and  educators.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  School  Algebra  should  not 
meet  with  even  greater  success.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  authors  at  Philadelphia. 

William  A.  Hamilton  of  Zanesville,  leaves  In- 
diana and  goes  to  San  Francisco  to  take  charge 
of  the  mathematics  in  the  California  School  of 
Mechanical  Arts.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  graduate 
of  the  mathematical  department  of  Indiana 
University,  and  has  done  a  year's  graduate  work. 
He  is  well  fitted  for  his  new  position. 


The  American  Book  Company  has  just  issued 
Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  The  author 
has  united,  in  a  very  admirable  way,  the  inven- 
tional  and  demonstrable  geometry.  Each  prop- 
osition is  preceded  by  a  number  of  questions  de- 
signed to  lead  the  student  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  truth  to  be  demonstrated. 
While  this  is  a  splendid  thing  in  the  early  study 
of  the  subject,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  needed  in 
the  higher  books.  The  arrangefnent  of  the  book 
is  such  that  this  matter  in  whole  or  in  part  could 
be  omitted  at  any  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  exercises  is  a 
strong  feature  of  the  work.  At  the  end  of  each 
book  there  is  a  Summary ,  giving  the  truths  es- 
tablished in  a  simple  but  systematic  way. 

There  will  appear  in  these  columns  a  number 
of  articles  upon  the  use  of  the  New  Arithmetics. 
It  is  the  intention  to  serve,  iii  the  best  way  we 
can,  the  interests  of  the  common-school  teach- 
ers. We  invite  you  to  send  to  the  editor  of  the 
department  whatever  questions  you  may  have 
upon  the  new  books.  In  the  articles  to  follow 
we  will  discuss  as  fully  as  space  will  allow  the 
questions  which  seem  to  be  the  most  important. 

From  the  press  of  Harper  Bros,  there  comes  a 
very  interesting  little  book  under  the  title  of 
Observational  Geometry.  In  the  character  and 
arrangement  of  the  material  the  author  has  done 
a  fine  piece  of  work.  It  is  not  only  suggestive 
but  also  instructive.  No  boy  or  girl  can  open 
the  book  without  desiring  to  know  its  contents. 
The  practical  construction  of  models,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  level,  square,  straightedge  and 
compass  closely  relates  the  book  to  the  world  of 
nature  and  art  surrounding  the  student.  The 
illustrations  are  characteristically  good.  The 
use  of  such  a  book  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  would  almost  revolutionize  the  study  of 
geometry. 

R.  L.  Myers  &  Co.  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  are 
the  publishers  of  Weidenhamer's  Mental  Arith- 
metic .  The  book  is  made  up  entirely  of  problems . 
It  proceeds  in  a  logical  way  from  very  simple 
easy  problems  to  those  that  are  quite  difficult. 
The  problems  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  con- 
stantly call  forth  the  best  thought  of  a  student. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  neg- 
lected subject  of  mental  arithmetic. 


A  reasonable  amount  of  fleas  is  good  for  a  dog- 
David  Harum. 


-they  keep  him  f'm  broodin'  on  bein'  a  dog.- 


Thb  TstaAno  Educator. 
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EDITED  BY 

J.  G.  CRABBE,  Ashland,  Ky. 


AlTNOXTNCEMSNT. 


In  announcing  a  department  of  music  for  the 
LvLANT)  Educatoh  it  is  not  intended  to  offer  a 
series  of  lessons  in  music,  nor  to  outline  a  course 
of  study,  nor  yet  to  advocate  any  particular 
method  of  teaching  music.  The  advocates  of 
the  various  plans  have  ably  and  amply  set  forth 
their  respective  merits,  and  many  friends  of  each 
will  be  found  among  readers  of  the  Educator. 
The  purpose  is  rather  to  supplement  what  is  al- 
ready being  done  by  presenting  each  month  one 
or  two  songs,  and  a  small  quantity  of  reading 
matter  prepared  or  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  a  finer  appreciation  of  music  and  of  its 
value  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  most  encour- 
aging to  feel  that  modem  psychology  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  emotive  power  in  charac- 
ter building,  and  the  boundless  influence  that 
good  music  has  to  awaken  this  power.  The  poet 
told  us  long  ago  that  ''music  has  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast,"  but  it  is  vastly  more 
to  know  and  to  recognize  the  wonderful  power 
it  has  over  the  impressionable  minds  of  children. 
The  words  and  melody  of  a  beautiful  song  fixed 
in  the  memory  of  a  child  shall  do  more  in  the 
shaping  of  his  life  than  a  score  of  sermons.  It 
is  possible  to  attune  a  young  life  to  a  harmonious 
rhythm  that  will  influence  and  dominate  all  his 
years.  It  is  this  thought,  then,  that  will  guide 
in  the  selection  of  material  for  this  department. 
We  have  a  rich  store  to  select  from  and  shall  de- 
mand from  every  candidate  for  admission  that  it 
possess  beauty,  tone,  meaning  and  life. 


A  WoBi>  ON  Method. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  there  must  be  some 
definite  method  of  procedure  in  the  music  teach- 
ing of  the  schools.  While  the  singing  of  good 
songs  has  a  value  that  is  being  recognized  more 
and  more  by  the  thoughtful  educators  of  the 
country,  the  mere  singing  of  songs  accomplishes 
little  or  nothing  by  way  of  imparting  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  music  to  the  child  and, 


unless  music  teaching  in  the  schools  accomplishes 
more  than  mere  song  singing,  it  can  hardly  hold  a 
place  in  the  schools  as  an  educational  factor. 
If  children  are  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  music, 
there  must  be  some  system  of  gradation,  some 
method  of  classification,  so  that  the  material 
presented  may  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
child  and  his  efforts  in  music-study  may  be 
properly  directed.  And  it  is  the  principle  upon 
which  this  gradation  is  based  that  is  the  all  im- 
portant one  in  music  teaching. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past 
few  years  to  grade  music  so  as  to  put  it  on  a 
practical  working  basis  and  properly  relate  it  to 
the  regular  branches  of  school  work.  The  say- 
ing ''  to  teach  music  as  we  teach  arithmetic  and 
reading,"  has  grown  to  be  a  very  trite  one.  But 
now  educators  everywhere  are  asking  themselves 
why  these  so-called  educational  plans  of  teach- 
ing music,  with  their  rigid  gradations  and  orderly 
progression  of  sight-reading  exercises,  get  so 
little  response  from  the  child.  The  answer  is 
that  music  cannot  be  treated  at  first  as  a  study 
in  the  elementary  facts  of  the  science ;  it  must 
be  treated  as  a  manner  of  expression  for  the 
child,  and  such  phases  of  the  art  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  child  at  first  as  he  will  naturally 
respond  to.  The  most  beautiful  and  inspiring 
of  all  studies  of  the  school  curriculum,  it  loses 
its  charm  and  sinks  to  a  practical  utilitarian 
level  when  robbed  of  its  inspiration  and  set  be- 
fore the  child  as  a  study  in  bare  technique. 
Most  especially  is  this  true  when  these  studies 
are  embodied  in  long  successions  of  sight-read- 
ing exercises,  the  child's  progress  being  regu- 
lated by  his  ability  to  read  them. 


Helping  Chtldrsn  to  Become  Musi- 

CAIi.* 


A  beautiful  song  and  its  correct  interpretation 
embody  all  the  elements  of  music  teaching,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  study.  I  would 
make  the  statement  now  that  I  believe  that  all 
musical  difiiculties  may  be  reached  and  solved 
through  the  needs  of  interpretation,  and  that 
without  a  loss  of  interest  to  the  child  or  a  neces- 
sity of  much  musical  drudgery.  We  are  learn- 
(Continued  on  page  32.) 


*  From  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. 
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"  The  Sparrows'  Bath,"  chosen  from  The  Modern  Music  Series,  first  book,  is  commended  as  reaUy 
classic,  though  perfectly  simple.  For  the  September  issue  one  or  more  selections  will  be  taken 
from  Tfie  Riverside  Song  Book,  All  the  music  to  be  used  during  the  year  has  been  selected  with' the 
greatest  care,  and  teachers  may  expect  a  group  of  songs  that  will  be  richly  worth  using. 


R 


Translated  from  F.  RohfCf. 
Allegretto. 


The  Spitfrows'^  Bath. 


Rlicinbcffef, 


^i 


t^-0- 


1.  The  spar-row    at    the  brook-side  Dips  in    his    lit-tlebeak.    And 

2.  Then^wait-ing  not    an   in  -  stant^His  feathers  stand-ing  out.      He 
8.    And  now  the  spar-row  cons-ins.  The  nn-cles  and    the  aunts.  The 

Allegretto. 


^^ 


S 


T 


PP  legg  ieremente  e  staccato 


^ 


i 


£ 


i 


at±3t 


i 


*f 


^ 


drinks,  and  looks  ex  -  act   -    ly     As     if   he'd  like   to    speak.    He 
springs  in  -  to    the    wa    -  ter    And  flaps  his  wings  a  -  bout.     The 
fa  -thersand  the  moth  -  ers.  With  man  -  y   flirts  and  flaunts  Come 


drinks  the  clear,cold  water,  Then  lifts  his  head  above  As  if  he'd  thank  the 
brooklet  doesn't  hurt  him,But  cools  him  graciously,  And  out  hops  sparrow 
flock-ing  to  the  br  ookside.  And  in  their  cut  -  est  way    They,too,dip  quick-ly 


Copvr^ht  vm  by  Scott,  Fwtman  &  Co. 
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giv  •  er  For  all  His  care  andlove,  For   all  His  care  andloye. 
gai  -  ly.  As  wet  as  wet  can  be.        As    wet  as  wet  can  be. 
nn  -der, And  ev-'ry  one  is  gay.     And  ev  -'ry  one  is  gay. 
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A  Study. 
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CoinMS^  1896  5y  i!^o<<,  ^oreim^n  &  Co. 
The  above  study,  as  will  be  seen,  is  derived  from  the  song ;  it  is  a  simple,  two-part  study  written 
in  the  form  of  a  little  canon.  The  upper  part  should  be  read  first,  either  read  at  sight  or  sung  by 
imitation  until  the  melody  is  memorized.  As  the  lower  part  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  upper  part, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  then  to  adjust  the  singing  of  the  same  melody  in  combination,  dividing 
the  pupils  into  two  parts  properly  balanced. 
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(Continued  from  page  20.) 
ing  that  the  divorcement  of  the  study  of  music 
from  expression  sets  the  mind  adrift  like  a  trav- 
eler trying  to  accomplish  the  impossible  feat  of 
traveling  upon  two  roads  at  the  same  time.  As 
a  consequence  the  vital  energy  is  spent  in  vibrat- 
ing between  the  two  interests  instead  of  reach- 
ing the  final  goal  of  interpretation  through  the 
solution  of  the  musical  difficulty. 

In  helping  children  to  become  musical,  the 
work  is  poorly  begun  if  the  teacher  who  stands 
before  her  class  insists  upon  breaking  every  law 
of  the  musical  decalog  by  her  very  presence. 
With  a  voice  unmusical  and  unsympathetic,  un- 
rhythmic  in  body  and  in  mind,  she  is  apt  to 
destroy  the  first  great,  and,  I  will  say,  the  most 
important,  music  lesson  which  can  be  brought 
to  the  child,  that  of  artistic  example  and  pres- 
entation. I  have  in  mind  a  teacher  who  receives 
several  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  making  her 
children  wholly  unrhythmical  and  unmusical. 
Bad  habits  and  bad  taste  emphasized  in  these 
early  years  become  fixed  and  almost  ineradicable 
faults.  I  would  then  place  at  the  head  of  our 
work  artistic  presentation.  In  this  should  be 
comprehended  all  the  details  of  good  singing  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher — good  breathing,  well- 
placed  and  modulated  voice,  rhythmic  and 
musical  singing. 

The  next  consideration,  of  equal  importance, 
is  the  song  itself ;  we  have  always  had  good  ones, 
and  we  are  continually  increasing  their  number. 
By  a  good  song  I  do  not  mean  the  merely  pretty 
and  fanciful  creation,  with  which  we  are  being 
deluged  with  the  increasing  interest  in  music 
for  children.  Even  with  very  little  children  the 
song  chosen  should  be  worth  teaching  and  sing- 
ing. 

In  the  choice  of  material,  first  of  all  we  must 
have  a  story— -a  something  to  tell.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  aong  with  a  moral  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  A  good  poem  from  the  child's  standpoint, 
as  well  as  a  literary  one,  is  necessary  to  our  work 
— one  of  description  or  conversation ;  an  episode 
or  dramatic  plot,  will  serve  our  purpose.    In  a 


song  the  text  is  of  the  first  Importance,  and  the 
music  should  complement  and  lend  itself  to  the 
development  of  its  moods. 

After  establishing  its  general  characteristics 
and  giving  it  a  reason  for  being,  we  can  next  take 
up  its  musical  treatment.  Is  it  a  melody  song, 
a  rhythm  or  harmony  song?  Is  tone  or  move- 
ment the  leading  feature,  or  does  its  harmony 
fascinate  the  ear  with  many  voices,  or  comple- 
mentary story-telling  ?  The  limitations  of  the 
class  quickly  decide  the  point  of  emphasis.  If 
the  voices  are  bad,  we  need  sweet  tones  and  pure 
melody ;  if  the  children  are  passive,  we  need  the 
activity  and  life  of  a  rhythmical  song.  If  their 
ears  are  defective,  we  can  cultivate  their  listen- 
ing capacities  to  good  effect.  The  story  keeps 
the  interest  alive,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
musical  element  offers  opportunities  for  a  good 
music  lesson.  In  interpreting  a  song  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  its  idea  is  cause,  and  the  pic- 
ture obtained  is  effect.  Sometimes  our  pictures 
tell  tales  out  of  school. 

You  cannot  expect  a  child  to  express  what  he 
does  not  feel  or  understand.  Develop  your  song 
and  gain  your  results  as  far  as  possible  through 
the  interpretation  of  its  idea. 

Mari  G.  Hofer. 


The  Powkr  of  Mirsic. 


Music  is  to  me  an  ethereal  rain,  an  ever  soft 
distillation,  fragrant  and  liquid  and  wholesome 
to  the  soul,  as  dew  to  flowers ;  an  incomprehen- 
sible delight,  a  joy,  a  voice  of  mystery,  that 
seems  to  stand  on  the  boundary  between  the 
sphere  of  the  senses  and  the  soul,  and  plead  with 
pure,  unrefined  human  nature  to  ascend  into 
regions  of  seraphic,  uncontained  life. 

0  wondrous  power !  Art  thou  not  the  nearest 
breath  of  God's  own  beauty,  bom  to  us  amid  the 
infinite  whispering  gallery  of  his  creation  I  Type 
of  all  love  and  reconciliation,  solvent  of  con- 
trary, hard  elements— blender  of  soul  with  soul, 
and  all  with  Infinite  harmony.— /oAn  S,  Dtvight. 


To  live  content  with  small  means ;  to  seek  elegance,  rather  than  luxury ;  refinement,  rather  than 
fashion ;  to  be  worthy,  not  respectable ;  and  wealthy,  not  rich ;  to  think  quietly,  act  gently,  talk 
frankly ;  to  listen  to  stars  and  birds,  babes  and  sages,  with  open  heart ;  to  do  all  bravely ;  await 
occasions,  hurry  never,  in  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual  unbidden  and  unconscious  grow  up  through 
the  common, — this  is  to  be  my  symphony. — Channing, 
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PRTMARY. 

EDITED  BY 

FLORA  J.  COOKE,  Chicago. 


Courses  of  Stitdt  for  thic  Primary 
Grades. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  outlining  the  work  for  the  readers  of  The 
Inland  Educator  for  the  coming  year  I  shall 
follow,  in  general,  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
Chicago  Summer  School  outline  for  1899.  The 
syllabus  below  will  serve  as  a  general  guide,  and 
may  aid  teachers  in  formulating  their  plans.  In 
the  October  number  the  school  work  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  will  be  described  and  illus- 
trated by  pictures,  portraying  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  children  of  the  Islands.  The  regular  dis- 
cussion of  the  topics  enumerated  below  will 
commence  in  November  and  continue  throughout 
the  school  year. 

During  that  time  any  changes  will  be  made 
which  shall  promise  greater  practical  value  to 
the  teacher.  To  the  end  that  this  work  may  be 
directly  helpful  and  suggestive  to  the  readers, 
and  meet,  as  far  ^s  possible,  their  special  needs 
and  problems,  I  purpose  to  give  the  most  careful 
consideration  to  all  communications  that  teach- 
en  may  send  me.  Their  suggestions  and  ques- 
tions should  strongly  influence  such  an  outline 
of  work,  if  they  should  not  to  any  great  extent 
determine  its  character  and  direction. 


syllabus. 

TALK  I.     VALUES  COMPARED. 

(a)  The  ideal  of  the  teacher. 
(6)  The  governing  motive  of  the  children, 
(c )  The  self-activity  exercised  by  the  children. 
id)  The  kind  and  quality  of  expression  neces- 
sitated. 
(e )  The  habits  established  by  the  work. 
(/)  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  subject-matter. 
{g)  The  results  in  knowledge. 
{h)  The  results  in  skill. 
( i )  The  amount  of  drill  required,  etc. 

TALKS  II  AND  III.     HISTORY. 

Life  and  interest  of  the  children  the  deter- 
mining guide  in  the  work.  Work  of  the  year 
discussed  under  the  following  topics : 

1.  (a)  Discussion  of  the  playhouse  (16  ft.  x  18 
ft.  X  8  ft.)  which  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
planned  and  constructed  upon  its  school  grounds 
daring  the  past  year.  (6)  Division  of  labor  and 
the  character  of  the  work  which  each  grade  in 
the  school   contributed,      (c)    Probable   e£Fect 


upon  the  little  children,  as  they  entertain  in  it, 
preparing  refreshments  and  looking  after  the 
comfort  and  entertainment  of  their  guests,  (d) 
Problem  of  the  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation 
of  the  house. 

2.  Description  of  a  continued  constructive 
play.  Its  value  tested  by  its  reaction  upon 
the  children,  (see  models  made  by  children) . 
(a)  Planning  of  the  house,  (h)  Studying  of 
designs  for  wall  paper,  oil-cloth  and  car- 
pets, (c)  Modeling,  decorating  and  baking  of  a 
set  of  clay  dishes,  (d)  Study  of  wood  necessary 
for  furnishing  the  rooms,  ie)  Inventions  in 
cooking  of  food.  Stories  of  efforts  of  primitive 
peoples  in  the  same  directions.  (/)  Trip  to  Art 
Gallery  and  selection  of  pictures  for  the  house, 
etc. 

8.  (a)  Meaning  of  the  home  to  children.  Its 
comforts,  etc.  (6)  Construction  of  simple  models 
by  children  of  a  house  which  would  protect  them 
in  each  season,  (c)  Comparison  of  their  work 
with  that  of  other  peoples — Indians,  Eskimos 
and  Pilgrims,  etc.  {d )  Influence  of  environment 
upon  the  life  and  work  of  a  people. 

4.  Stories  of  industry  and  invention.  Neces- 
sity precedes  invention,  and  these  stories  are 
given  when  the  children  have  made  sufficient 
observations  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
invention. 

5.  Stories  which  embody  ideals  of  courage, 
generosity,  patience,  strength,  wisdom,  unsel- 
fishness, kindness  to  animals,  are  selected,  for 
the  reason  that  the  children  imitate  what  they 
admire,  and  for  the  unconscious  influence  which 
they  may  exert  upon  character. 

TALKS  IV,  V,  AND  VI.     NATURE  STUDY. 

Discussion  of  outlines  in  nature  study,  illus- 
trated by  the  experiments  and  expression  of  the 
children  in  the  primary  grades. 

1.  (a)  Subject-matter  selected  under  the  mo- 
tive of  bringing  the  children  constantly  into 
direct  contact  with  nature's  phenomena,  and 
providing  for  them  the  influence  of  its  interde- 
pendence, beauty  and  change.  (6)  Seeking 
through  their  daily  actions  in  school  to  have 
their  children  grow  unconsciously  to  appreciate 
their  responsibility  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community  to  which  they  belong. 

2.  Subject-matter,  (a)  Relating  to  the  neces- 
sities of  life— food,  air,  water,  hygienic  living, 
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etc.  (6)  Relating  to  the  industrial  arts  of  the 
community,  (c)  Relating  to  the  sesthetic  de- 
velopment of  the  children,  (d)  Expression.  Re- 
lation of  reading  and  writing  to  such  study,  (e) 
Necessity  of  number  (illustrated  by  work  with 
the  children) . 

3.  Field  Trips — considered  as  the  foundation 
of  work  in  the  schoolroom,  (a)  Use  of  experi- 
ments. (6)  Study  of  types  of  landscapes  in  the 
vicinity,  swamp,  lakeshore,  sand-dunes,  etc.  (c) 
Purpose  of  such  study. 

TALK  VH.     LITEBATURE, 

(a)  The  selection,  adaptation  and  telling  of 
stories,  (h)  The  place  of  myths  and  fairy  stories 
in  a  course  of  study,  (c)  Discussion  of  a  sug- 
gested list  of  stories  told  in  connection  with 
nature  study,  history,  geography,  etc.  (d)  Basis 
of  the  selection  of  such  stories,  (e)  Effect  of 
good  literature  upon  speech  and  written  expres- 
sion. (/)  Its  intellectual  reaction  in  observa- 
tion, etc. 

TALKS  Vm  AND  IX.     NUMBER. 

(a)  Its  place  in  the  life  of  a  child.  (6)  Discus- 
sion of  number  required  for  clear  imaging  in 
nature  study,  geography  and  history,  (c)  The 
teaching  of  processes  and  arithmetical  facts  to 
little  children,  (d)  The  place  of  drill  in  the 
work. 

TALKS  X  AND  XI.     SEAT  WORK. 

(a)  Its  essentials — kinds  of  work  which  arouse 
the  best  independent  efforts  of  the  children.  (6) 
The  standpoint  of  criticism,  (c)  The  choice  of 
material,  (d)  Discussion  of  a  detailed  outline 
of  seat  work  for  the  year,  (e)  Its  probable  re- 
sults in  habits,  taste,  knowledge  and  skill. 

TALKS  XII  AND  XIII.     READING. 

(a)  Its  purpose.  (&)  Methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing compared,  (c)  Discussion  of  selected  type 
reading  lessons  in  literature,  history,  science 
and  Sloyd  (these  are  read  and  compared),  (d) 
Relative  value  of  oral  and  silent  reading  in  the 
schoolroom.  Special  function  of  each,  (e)  Steps 
in  the  preparation  of  a  good  reading  lesson.  Its 
essentials.  (/)  Use  and  place  of  phonics  in 
teaching  reading. 

TALK  XIV.     WRITING  AS  A  MODE  OP  EXPRESSION. 

(a)  Relpition  between  a  child's  oral  and  written 
vocabulary.  (6)  Economy  in  the  teaching  of 
language,  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and 
capitalization,  (c)  Methods  of  teaching  writing 
compared,  (d)  Discussion  of  the  purpose  and 
basis  for  this  form  of  expression,  (e)  The. ne- 
cessity of  drill  in  the  work. 

TALK  XV.     EXPRESSION. 

(a)  Value  of  the  different  modes  of  expression. 


(6)  Influence  upon  children  of  songs,  games, 
gymnastics,  manual  training,  dramatic  stories 
and  artistic  surroundings. 

Two  INTBBSSTING  OAMSS.* 

FRENCH  BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF. 

A  pupil,  furnished  with  a  wand  and  blindfold- 
ed, is  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  play- 
ers, a  circle.  The  playmates  dance  and  hop 
around  him  until  he  signals  them  to  stop  by  tap- 
ping the  floor  with  his  Wand.  He  points  his 
wand  at  the  players  and  asks  a  question,  to  be 
answered  by  the  pupil  pointed  out  in  a  disguised 
voice.  Should  the  blindfolded  player  recognize 
the  voice,  he  is  relieved  by  the  owner  thereof. 
THE  "pound." 

A  pound  (a  small  square  or  ring) ,  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  the  full  number  of  players,  is 
formed  by  placing  dumb-bells  or  clubs  together. 
A  very  small  opening  is  left  for  the  keeper. 
Each  of  the  players  represents  a  different  ani- 
mal, determined  upon  before  beginning  the 
game.  The  different  players  move  about  around 
the  pound,  uttering  sounds  in  imitation  of  the 
animals  they  represent.  The  pound  keeper, 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  din  of  noise,  rushes  forth 
and  in  his  mad  endeavor  to  secure  some  of  the 
animals,  creates  a  general  stampede.  He  finally 
succeeds,  however,  in  capturing  some  species 
and  confines  them  in  the  pound.  If,  during  the 
absence  of  the  keeper  the  pound  is  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked  by  the  more  ferocious  animals, 
the  keeper  returns  from  his  chase  to  better  guard 
it  or  to  repair  damages.  He  is  notified  of  these 
dangers  by  his  faithful  dog  "  Spitz,"  who  can  be 
heard  above  all  the  din. 

A  Oamb  of  Tag. 

A  grasshopper  once  had  a  game  of  tag 
With  some  crickets  that  lived  near  by, 

When  he  stubbed  his  toe  and  over  he  went, 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Then  the  crickets  leaned  up  against  a  fence 
And  laughed  till  their  sides  were  sore. 

But  the  grasshopper  said,  *'  You  are  laughing  at 
me. 
And  I  shan't  play  any  more." 

So  off  he  went,  tho'  he  wanted  to  stay, 

For  he  was  not  hurt  by  his  fall, 
And  the  gay  little  crickets  went  on  with  the  game 

And  never  missed  him  at  all. 

A  bright-eyed  squirrel  called  out  as  he  passed, 
Swinging  from  a  tree  by  his  toes, 

**  What  a  foolish  fellow  that  grasshopper  i 
Why  he's  bit  off  his  own  little  nose." 

^From  Chicago  Normal  School  Leaflets. 
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The  Township  Institute. 
FifrsT  Meettng. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  in  no  other 
state  is  the  township  organization  of  schools  so 
thorough  and  so  satisfactory  as  in  Indiana.  The 
township  institute,  bringing  all  the  teachers  of 
a  township  together  once  a  month  for  the  study 
of  certain  work  that  has  been  carefully  outlined 
by  competent  educators  and  that  is  uniform 
throughout  the  state  is  held  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  the  Indiana  school  system. 

The  state  law  provides  that  the  county  super- 
intendent **  shall  hold  one  preliminary  institute 
in  each  township  in  his  county,  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  for  that  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  teachers  in  the  organization  of  their 
schools  and  giving  any  other  needed  assistance ; 
but  instead  of  holding  such  preliminary  institute 
in  each  township,  he  may  hold  a  joint  institute 
for  two  or  more  adjoining  school  corporations." 

The  trustee,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of  the  county  superintendent,  appoints,  for  the 
year,  an  experienced  and  competent  teacher  to 
serve  as  township  principal,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  institute  work 
in  the  absence  of  the  county  superintendent, 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  program  committee, 
and  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  trustee. 

The  work  is  based,  as  usual,  chiefly  upon  the  two 
reading  circle  books.  How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the 
FMxc  SchooUy  by  S.  H.  Clark,  published  by  Scott, 
Foresman  Sc  Co.,  75  cents,  and  Organic  Education 
by  Miss  Harriett  Scott,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  90  cents.  There  is  provision  made,  how- 
ever, for  some  study  of  adolescence,  and  also  of 
arithmetic,  geography  and  the  other  common 
branches.  For  direction  in  geography,  readers 
are  referred  to  the  series  of  articles  on  that  sub- 
ject by  Dr.  C.  R.  Dryer,  beginning  in  the  August 
Educator. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  "  Outlines" 
of  the  various  topics  are  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  state  department  of  public  in- 
struction, and  that  the  **  Comments"  are  writ- 
ten by  the  persons  whose  names  are  signed  to 
them. 


How  TO  Tbach  Beading  in  the  Pubmc 
Schools. 


OUTLINE. 
In  order  that  we  may  derive  the  greatest  good  from  our 
itudy  of  Mr.  Clark's  book,  we  should  approach  It  sympa- 


thetically. There  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  our 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  and  much  help  should  come 
from  Mr.  Clark's  book.  We  shall,  therefore,  begin  with  a 
study  of  the  Introduction,  which  presents  the  author's 
point  of  view  and  assists  us  better  to  grasp  the  underlying 
principles  of  his  method. 
I.  The  Introduction  (Page  7). 

a.  Cite  objections  to   the  method  that  directs  the 

child's  attention  to  inflection,  pause,  etc. 

b.  What  are  the  requirements  of  a  successful  teacher 

of  reading  ? 

c.  Show  how  "complexity"  and  " intangibility "  of 

vocal  expression  increase  the  difficulty  of  teach- 
ing reading. 
II.  The  Criterion  of  Time  (Page  10). 

a.  Show  by  expansive  paraphrase  that  the  extract  be- 

ginning "  Wrapped  in  a  maze  of  thought,"  p.  22, 
should  be  read  in  slow  time. 

b.  Discuss  the  author's  suggestions  regarding  the 

movement  of  the    celection,  p.  20,  from  JuUut 
Cceaar. 

III.  Grouping  (Page  28). 

In  connection  with  this  subject  study  Chapter  VI,  p.  128. 

a.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  grammatical  to  the  rhe- 

torical pause  7 

b.  What  determines  the  pause?    The  length  of  the 

pause? 

c.  How  would  you  correct  reading  that  was  too  fast? 

IV.  Practical  Exercises. 

Volunteers  should  be  called  for  to  read  such  examples  as 
are  found  on  pp.  80,  V2,  86, 8ft,  etc.  The  lessons  in  the  text 
are  designed  for  practice,  and  we  cannot  hope  for  the  best 
results  in  our  classes  unless  we  not  only  master  the  theory, 
but  also  become  proficient  In  reading. 
V.  Between  this  and  the  second  Institute  we  should  en- 
deavor to  put  into  practice  what  we  have  thus  far  learned, 
and  report  the  results  of  our  work  in  class  at  next  Institute. 
This  plan  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  entire  course. 

COMMENT — THE  TEACHING  OP  READINO — I. 

The  present  series  of  brief  articles  is  written 
with  the  very  definite  and  restricted  purpose  (1) 
of  assisting  the  teacher  to  enter  with  greater 
interest  into  the  study  of  reading  as  outlined 
for  the  various  institutes  of  the  year,  and  (2)  to 
aid  her  to  put  into  practice  in  her  classes  from 
the  outset,  the  principles  laid  down  in  our  man- 
ual How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  teacher,  then,  is  advised  to  read  the  book 
through  before  the  opening  of  school,  or  as  soon 
thereafter^  as  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
master  all  the  details  at  the  first  reading ;  the 
purpose  of  which  should  be  to  gain  a  general  idea 
of  the  method,  rather  than  a  mastery  of  partic- 
ulars. After  this  preliminary  study  the  teacher 
will  feel  greater  confidence  in  her  ability  to 
apply  the  method  of  the  book — a  method  which 
in  some  respects  differs  very  materially  from 
methods  of  the  past. 

Regarding  the  institute  work,  the  most  im- 
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portant  feature  of  the  first  meeting  is  the  subject 
of  the  expansive  paraphrase.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  helpful  to  enlarge  somewhat  on  this  subject. 
The  purpose  of  paraphrasing  expansively  is  to 
make  the  thought  and  feeling  clearer  and  more 
real  by  dwelling  upon  the  words  of  the  author. 
A  very  common  habit  in  school  and  out  of  it,  is 
to  read  without  thinking.  To  overcome  this 
habit,  and  consequently  to  improve  the  oral  ex- 
pression, the  pupil  should  take  each  thought  and 
hold  it  before  the  mind  until  the  picture  stands 
out  clearly.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  details 
will  grow  clearer  and  clearer,  and  further,  how 
the  feeling  will  be  increased,  as  the  ideas  get 
possession  of  us. 

In  our  text-book,  page  20,  will  be  found  an 
example  of  the  expansive  paraphrase  designed  to 
show  how  an  appreciation  of  the  thought  will 
affect  the  rate  of  utterance.  Let  us  take  another 
illustration,  to  show  how  the  paraphrase  will 
assist  us  to  get  the  feeling.  In  the  revised  Third 
Reader  is  the  selection  Ahou  Ben  Adhem  and  the 
A7igel,  the  last  four  lines  of  which  are  as  follows : 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest, 
And  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

The  average  child  will  be  likely  to  read 
the  conclusion  as  if  it  contained  simple  state- 
ment of  fact.  But  we  know  it  should  contain 
far  more  than  this.  It  should  manifest  a  certain 
joy  and  elevation  of  feeling,  growing  out  of  our 
sympathy  with  Ahou.  How  shall  we  make  this 
clear  to  the  child?  Shall  we  tell  him  to  be  joy- 
ful? Shall  we  tell  him  to  raise  his  voice?  Under 
favorable  circumstances  such  suggestions  may 
be  helpful,  but  they  are  certainly  not  educative. 
Let  us,  so  to  speak,  open  out  the  thought  of  the 
lines  for  him,  and  let  us  endeavor  to  reach  his 
feeling  in  this  way,  striving  thus  to  develop  that 
true  principle  which  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
emotional  expression. 

Let  us  first  get  the  child  to  grasp  clearly  Abou's 
disappointment  upon  discovering  that  his  name 
was  not,  on  the  occasion  of  the  angel's  first  visit, 
written  in  the  book  of  gold .  Let  him  understand 
that  even  he,  the  pupil,  appreciates  the  nobility 
of  good  deeds,  and  in  this  way  arouse  a  certain 
sympathy  for  Ben  Adhem.  This  by  way  of  prep- 
aration. Then  comes  the  second  visit.  How 
intently  the  good  man  regards  the  angel,  and 
how  earnestly  he  scans  the  angel's  list !  Has  his 
life  been  a  failure?  Has  he  misunderstood 
God's  message  to  men?  But,  see  I  at  the  head 
of  the  list  is  Ben  Adhem's  name.  Oh!  the 
joy  of  it  to  Ben  Adhem ;  and  the  joy  to  m«, 
who  sympathize  with  him.    It  is  this  joy  that 


gets  into  the  voice  as  we  read  the  last  two  lines, 
and  this  joy  might'be  expressed  in  the  paraphrase 
**And  lol — ^and  how  I  rejoice  to  tell  it! — Ben 
Adhem's  name, — the  name  of  this  loveable  man 
whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  well  doing,  his 
name,  think  of  it !  Should  his  life  not  be  an 
encouragement  to  us? — his  name  led  all  the 
rest." 

Such  practice  as  that  suggested  above  should 
be  a  part  of  our  teaching  from  the  beginning 
and  should  be  continued  until  the  pupils  form 
correct  habits  of  interpretation. 

S.  H.  Clark. 


Obgaxic  Education. 

OUTLINE. 
I.  Significance  of  the  title—"  Organic  Education." 

a.  For  "  Education"  see  page  16. 

(1)  Explain  and  illustrate  education  as  viewed 
from  the  side  of  the  universe  and  from  the 
side  of  individual  interests. 

(2)  The  advantage  of  such  a  view. 

(8)  Notice  the  motto  for  Part  I,  page  2,  and  for 
Part  II,  page  57. 

b.  For  "  Organic"  see  pages  22, 24, 26,  27,  28,  32.  88. 51. 

58,  etc. 
II.  Examination  of  the  preface. 

a.  The  relation  of  theory  uid  practice  therein  indica- 

ted? 

b.  The  advantage  of  understanding  this  relation  ? 
III.  The  study  of  Chapter  I. .  (First  read  the  chapter  as  a 

whole,  endeavoring  to  seize  its  dominant  thought.) 

a.  The  typical  periods— the  reasons  for  selecting  them. 

(See  pages  3, 10,  n.) 

b.  The  doctrine  of  the  "  culture  epoch". 

(1)  Examine  carefully  each  of  the  nine  quotations. 

(Pages  4-8.) 

(2)  In  what  sense  is  the  theory  a  "  poetic  fancy"? 
(8)  Why  is  this  not  conclusive  against  its  truth  ? 

(See  pages  8  and  9.) 
(4)  The  solution  of  the  problem.    (See  page  0.) 
(a)  Work  out  with  especial  care  the  reasons 
for  child-study  as  given  on  pages  10  and  11. 

COMMENT. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  desire  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state  to  have  the  time  arrive  when  the  books  for 
the  Reading  Circle  can  be  selected  and  the  teach- 
ers enter  upon  their  study  without  the  assistance 
of  an  outline  or  explanation  of  the  outline.  The 
custom  is,  at  present,  to  have  the  books  selected 
and  then  carefully  outlined.  It  is  the  further 
custom  to  have  the  outlines  explained  and  elab- 
orated. Progress  in  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher  is  finally  to  bring  about  the  power  to 
grapple  with  any  book,  however  difBcult,  and 
master  its  meaning.  Knowing  that  this  is  the 
end  to  be  sought  the  growth  toward  it  should 
begin.  It  Will  be,  of  course,  very  gradual  owing 
to  the  fact  that  each  year  adds  to  the.  teaching 
force  those  who  have  not  before  engaged  in  the 
work.  With  the  thought  in  mind  that  the  teach- 
ers are  to  become  accustomed  to  the  work  so  as 
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to  8tady  the  books  without  any  explanation  of 
the  outline,  and  finally  to  entier  upon  the  study 
without  any  outline,  it  is  the  intention  in  these 
articles  to  present  no  systematic  interpretation 
and  expansion  of  the  topics  of  the  outline  but 
rather  to  give  what  may  be  termed  notes  upon 
the  outline.  These  notes  will  touch  upon  differ- 
ent points  in  the  outline  and  indicate  to  a  degree 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  points  not  consid- 
ered. 


In  beginning  the  study  of  any  book  it  is 
usually  valuable  to  notice  its  title.*  This  gener- 
ally expresses  in  compact  form  the  salient  notion 
of  the  work.  In  this  case  in  the  use  of  the  title 
'^Organic  Education  '*  a  very  important  thought 
is  expressed.  That  thought  may  be  obtained  by 
noticing  the  sense  in  which  the  word  **  Educa- 
tion "  is  used  and  then  the  significance  of  the 
term  "Organic."  It  is  evident  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  word  "Education"  as  used  on  page 
sixteen  that  education  is  not  regarded  as  merely 
the  work  of  the  school.  Any  form  of  activity  is 
regarded  as  educative.  What  the  child  does  in 
his  play,  in  his  family  life,  in  the  school,  or  in 
any  one  of  the  institutions  of  society,  is  both 
life  and  education  at  the  same  time.  It  is  edu- 
cation because  it  modifies  his  thought  and  his 
habits,  giving  him  a  new  view  of  affairs.  For 
that  reason  it  is  said  "  Education  is  the  widest 
and  deepest  living  possible  at  any  given  mo- 
ment." This  is  viewing  education  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  institutions,  but  the  author 
also  speaks  of  education  as  "  the  progressive  or- 
ganization of  individual  interests."  This  is  seen 
to  be  merely  the  other  side  of  **  living  in  the 
widest  and  deepest  sense."  At  one  time  the 
child  is  interested  in  procuring  a  fruit  for  his 
own  use.  All  of  his  impulses  or  activities  are 
coordinated  and  regulated  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  end.  That  is  a  certain  mode  of  living  and 
it  is  a  certain  education.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
an  organization  of  his  interests.  Afterwards  he 
becomes  more  developed  and  sets  up  as  his  pur- 
pose the  procuring  of  fruit  to  be  shared  by  him 
and  his  playmates.  This  is  a  higher  form  of  life 
and,  therefore,  a  wider  and  deeper  form  of  liv- 
ing ;  it  is,  according  to  the  author,  a  wider  and 
deeper  form  of  education.  All  of  the  child's 
impulses,  interests  and  activities  are  regulated 
and  coordinated  so  as  to  bring  about  this  second, 
this  higher  end.  He  has  progressed,  therefore. 
His  life,  his  education,  is  the  progressive  organ- 
ization of  individual  interests.  It  might  thus 
be  shown  from  step  to  step  that  as  the  child's 
interests  become  more  universal  his  life  becomes 


wider  and  deeper,  and  his  education  makes  the 
same  progress.  Education  both  as  a  result  and 
as  an  activity  is  living,  and  all  living  is  the  pro- 
gressive organization  of  individual  interests. 

This  same  thought  is  indicated  in  the  motto 
of  Part  I  as  found  on  page  two.  Dr.  John 
Dewey's  expression  is  there  given  and  forms  the 
motto — **  Education  is  not  a  preparation  for  life ; 
it  is  life."  This  indicates  that  any  act  performed 
by  a  human  being  is  his  education.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  the  result  of  his  former  efforts  and  all 
such  results  may  be  termed  education.  In  the 
second  place  this  act  modifies  him  and  is  edu- 
cational in  that  sense.  It  is  very  important  for 
the  teacher  to  understand  the  truth  that  educa- 
tion, and  especially  the  education  that  the  school 
gives,  is  not  something  distinct  from  life  and 
the  mere  preparation  for  true  living,  which  is  to 
come  afterwards.  It  must  be  seen  that  the 
school  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  society  and 
that  a  large  part  of  the  child's  life  is  to  be  passed 
naturally  in  that  institution.  The  endeavor, 
therefore,  should  be  made  to  have  the  life  of  the 
school  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  possible.  It  should 
also  be  an  interesting  life — ^a  life  that  the  child 
would  not  willingly  give  up,  and  one  to  which 
he  in  later  years  will  often  wish  to  return. 

This  same  thought  is  set  forth  in  the  motto  of 
Part  II— "That  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  If  the 
child  desires  the  fruit  for  himself  and  procures 
and  uses  it  for  himself,  he  has  a  certain  degree 
of  life.  If,  however,  he  desires  it  to  be  used  for 
himself  and  for  his  playmates,  and  procures  and 
uses  it  in  this  higher  way  he  has  life  more  abund- 
antly. Any  one  who,  examining  a  painting  can 
find  a  certain  degree  of  meaning  in  it  has  life. 
If,  through  thought  and  study,  he  becomes  able 
to  find  a  greater.meaning  he  has  life  more  abund- 
antly. 

II. 

The  word  "Organic,"  as  used  in  the  title  of 
this  book,  has  the  ordinary  sense  of  organic.  Any 
action  is  organic  if  it  indicates  reciprocal  activity 
of  the  elements  or  parts  of  a  unit.  Organic  ac- 
tivity manifested  the  origination  of  action. 
Activity  induced  from  the  outside  is  not  organic. 
The  pressure  of  an  object  towards  the  center  of 
the  earth  is  action,  but  the  action  is  not  organic. 
A  stone  moved  by  external  forces  does  not  show 
organic  activity.  The  reciprocal  action  that 
occurs  in  the  plant,  as  shown  by  the  influence  of 
the  bark  upon  the  roots  or  of  the  roots  upon  the 
bark,  is  organic.  All  other  elements  in  the  plant 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  bark  as  an 
end.    In  like  manner  all  the  other  elements  of 
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the  plant  including  the  bark,  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  the  root  as  an  end.  Each  part  is  end 
and  all  of  the  other  parts  are  means.  This  notion 
of  organic  action  can  be  carried  over  into  the 
spiritual  world.  Thoughtful  work  in  the  execu- 
tive department  of  government  increases  the 
presence  of  thought  in  the  judicial  and  legis- 
lative departments.  Increase  in  intelligence  in 
an  individual  results  in  a  refinement  of  the  emo- 
tions and  in  rationality  of  will.  In  considering 
the  significance  of  the  term  **Organic"  the  stu- 
dent of  this  book  should  scrutinize  carefully  the 
use  of  the  term  as  it  occurs  from  page  to  page. 
By  such  an  examination  the  idea  would  gradu- 
ally become  very  familiar.  For  example ,  on 
page  twenty-two,  the  author  says  that  the  ex- 
pression **  greater  thoroughness  under  the  or- 
ganic system"  means  the  learning  of  something 
that  is  not  extraneous.  It  is  the  learning  of  some- 
thing not  imposed  upon  the  child  from  without,  it 
is  the  natural  development  of  his  own  interests,  it 
is  his  own,  it  is  really  himself.  The  author  goes 
on  to  say  "  He  cannot  forget  or  lay  it  aside  when 
school-hours  are  over  for  the  day,  or  when  school- 
days are  over  for  life ;  for  it  is  in  a  real  literal 
sense  his  own  self."  Such  learning  is  organic 
and  not  mechanical  because  the  development  of 
any  one  capacity  is  brought  about  through  the 
cooperative  activity  of  the  others,  and  it  pro- 
duces greater  efficiency  in  those  others.  On 
page  twenty-four  the  expression  "Organic  Sys- 
tem "  is  used.  By  examining  carefully  its  con- 
nection the  meaning  of  the  term  "Organic"  is 
rendered  more  clear.  The  author  has  been 
speaking  of  the  work  of  the  child  which  involves, 
to  a  degree,  art,  ethics  and  sociology.  The  child 
js  said  to  be  absorbing  these  elements  gradually 
from  the  first  grade  up  with  a  vital  thor- 
oughness. Since  the  subjects  are  so  approached 
And  studied  they  become,  step  by  step,  the  child's 
own.  Therefore  every  capacity  is  modified  by 
fiuch  work  and  the  result  is  in  no  sense  external, 
it  is  organic. 

III. 

The  purpose  of  the  work,  as  seen  in  the  pref- 
ace, is  helpful  in  a  study  of  the  book.  "  It  is 
to  make  a  plain,  straightforward  report  of  a  plan 
of  work  that  has  been  in  operation  exi)eriment- 
ally  for  some  years  in  one  of  the  regular  ward 
school  buildings  of  a  large  city."  The  author 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  presenting  the 
report  the  underlying  principles  or  philosophy 
of  the  plan  are  given  first.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy,  however,  constitute  the 
theory  of  the  plan.  Therefore  it  is  said  that 
theory  thus  seems  to  come  before  practice.    It 


is  denied,  however,  that  such  is  the  case.  It  is 
claimed  on  the  contrary  that  the  origin  of  the 
plan  is  purely  practical  and  that  the  theory  arose 
from  the  study  of  the  work  that  had  already  been 
done.  It  is  further  said,  however,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  became  explicit  after  the 
work  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time.  Herein 
is  hinted  the  relation  of  theory  to  practice. 
When  it  is  said  that  practice  should  come  before 
theory  the  case  is  only  partially  stated.  Practice 
in  one  sense  alw^ays  comes  before  theory,  and 
theory  in  another  sense  always  comes  before 
practice;  indeed  each  is  necessary  before  the 
other.  Even  in  the  present  case  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  theory  arose  first,  but  the  theory 
at  that  time  was  dim,  indistinct,  indefinite.  It 
was,  however,  a  projection  of  the  practical  work 
although  an  indefinite  one.  This  practical  work 
following  step  by  step,  the  meaning  of  such  work 
became  clear.  This  is  the  same  as  saying,  how- 
ever, that  the  theory  became  distinct.  No 
sooner  had  the  theory  become  distinct  than  the 
practical  work  rose  in  completeness  in  response 
to  this  theory.  The  practical  work  was  more 
definite,  more  systematic  now  than  it  could  have 
been  while  the  theory  was  indistinct.  The  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  as  follows :  (a)  The  theory  or 
meaning  exists  indistinctly,  (b)  Growing  out 
of  such  theory  the  practical  work  begins  a 
gradual  development,  (c)  Arising  from  this 
development  of  the  practical  activity  the  theory,  ■ 
i.e.,  meaning  of  it,  becomes  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive. From  this  time,  therefore,  the 
practical  work  is  based  upon  a  distinct  and  well- 
wrought  out  theory  which  precedes  it.  The  in- 
distinct theory  precedes  practical  work  at  first. 
Out  of  this  practical  work  a  clear  theory  pre- 
sents itself.  Based  upon  this  clear  theory  more 
valuable  practical  work  occurs.  This  is  the 
order  of  progress. 


IV. 


In  the  study  of  Chapter  I,  as  shown  in  the 
outline,  the  teachers  are  advised  to  read  the 
chapter  as  a  whole,  first,  endeavoring  to  seize, 
as  they  read,  its  main  thought. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  dwell 
somewhat  upon  the  mode  of  considering  a  chap- 
ter or  paragraph,  because  the  teacher  in  his  in- 
dividual preparation  or  in  his  work  in  an  educa- 
tional institute  deals  largely  with  the  printed 
page. 

Each  chapter,  each  paragraph,  and  even  each 
sentence  or  phrase  is  a  unit  through  the  central 
idea  that  is  revealed  in  the  various  distinctions 
possessed    by    the   object  which    the    chapter. 
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paragraph,  and   even   sentence   or  phrase   ex- 
press. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  main  modes  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  study  of  a  chapter,  paragraph, 
etc.  (a)  A  reading  of  the  chapter  or  paragraph 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  reflecting,  as  the 
reading  occurs,  upon  the  meaning,  (b)  Address- 
ing to  one's  self  questions  that  will  render  ob- 
Tious  to  the  mind  the  two  or  more  coordinate 
distinctions  and  the  subordinate  distinctions 
under  the  main  distinctions ;  and  still  more 
subordinate  distinctions  belonging  to  those  just 
found,  (c)  The  construction  of  questions  that 
will  concentrate  the  mind  upon  the  central  idea 
exhibited  in  all  these  distinctions. 

Certain  mental  efifects  will  arise  from  such 
work.  The  first  mode  of  procedure  mentioned 
will  result  in  a  dim  apprehension  of  the  main 
truth  and  the  various  distinctions  and  their  in- 
ter-relation. The  second  will  give  rise  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  distinctions.  The  third  will 
produce  a  definite  notion  of  the  unity  of  the 
Tarioos  distinctions  through  their  function  of 
exhibiting  the  central  idea  or  attribute.  This 
movement  is  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
progress  of  the  mind  in  its  study,  and  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  chapter  or  paragraph  is  a  prod- 
uct of  thought. 

V. 

In  a  study  of  the  book  certain  passages 
should  be  very  thoughtfully  considered,  while 
others  receive  only  attentive  reading.  Among 
the  passages  in  chapter  I  of  this  book  to  be 
worked  out  carefully  are  the  nine  quotations 
shown  on  pages  four  to  eight.  For  example  note 
the  one  from  Wilhelm  Meister  which  says  **  To 
act  uiK>n  the  world  outside  of  us,  and  to  co- 
operate with  our  fellow-men,  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  education.  Each  shares  in  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  the  activity  of  the  world.  Each 
lives  his  own  life,  but  at  the  same  time  lives 
the  life  of  the  race,  sharing  the  experience  of  all 
vicariously."  This  passage  hints  the  doctrine 
that  the  development  of  the  child  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  race;  it  also  indicates  that  the 
child  has  two  selves — the  larger  self  found  in 
society  and  the  smaller  self  found  in  the  indi- 
vidual himself.  The  aim  of  education  is  shown 
to  be  participation.  Since  each  is  to  share  in 
the  accumulated  results  of  society  he  must  con- 
tribute to  society.  The  doctrine  of  grace  is  im- 
plied in  this  quotation  from  Goethe.  For  the 
small  contribution  that  the  individual  makes, 
society  gives  over  to  him  its  joint  product. 
Bach  quotation,  if  thoughtfully  considered,  will 
thus  yield  important  educational  doctrines. 

Howard  Sandison. 


The  HisTORicAii  Meetikg  of  ths  Indi- 
ana Teachers. 


The  Historical  Section  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association  held  its  second  annual 
meeting  in  the  state  house  at  Indianapolis  on 
June  22nd.  The  meeting  was  much  more  largely 
attended  than  the  first  meeting  held  a  year  ago. 
All  the  persons  w^ho  appeared  on  the  program 
for  papers  were  present  and  the  discussions  were 
interesting  and  profitable.  The  main  object  of 
the  meeting  this  year  was  to  find  out  the  actual 
condition  of  history  and  history  teaching 
throughout  the  state  of  Indiana.  Preparatory 
to  this,  questions  had  been  sent  out,  largely  to 
the  teachers  throughout  the  state,  inquiring  into 
the  present  condition  of  history  work  throughout 
the  eight  grades,  the  high  school  and  the  uni- 
versity. The  first  paper  dealt  with  the  history 
in  the  first  six  grades  and  was  presented  by  Ell- 
wood  W.  Kemp  of  the  State  Normal  School.  He 
had  sent  out  a  list  of  questions  inquiring  prin- 
cipally as  to  what  was  being  done  both  as  to 
matter  and  method  in  these  lower  grades.  The 
answers  received  were  fairly  representative  of 
the  work  throughout  the  entire  state,  and  showed 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  throughout 
the  state  are  following  a  course  of  work,  similar 
to  that  sent  out  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  contemplates  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Aryan  race  from  its 
rise  through  its  general  steps  of  development 
down  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
This  paper  was  discussed  by  I.  F.  Myer,  superin- 
tendent of  Carroll  county,  F.  L.  Crowe,  super- 
intendent of  Jay  county,  and  E.  N.  Canine,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Greenwood  schools.  All  of 
these,  who  were  practically  working  the  plan 
proposed,  strongly  supported  it  and  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  that  for  a  more  perfect  devel- 
opment of  it  there  is  great  need  for  additional 
matter  to  be  supplied  both  for  teachers  and 
pupils  in  their  daily  work.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  by  the  speakers  that  in  these  grades,  as  in 
also  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  at  the  present 
time  there  is  great  need  of  more  historical  atlases 
and  good  historical  charts  by  means  of  which 
the  relation  between  geography  and  history  can 
be  more  fully  developed. 

The  second  paper  of  the  session  was  presented 
by  Professor  Heironimus  of  the  Richmond  pub- 
lic schools.  He  had  sent  out  a  list  of  questions 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned,  from  which 
he  had  received  about  fifty  answers.  These 
answers  revealed  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  work  which  is  now  being  done  throughout 
the  state  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This 
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paper  was  discussed  by  George  Asbury ,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Flora  schools,  who  gave  his  hearty 
approval  of  the  present  course  in  history  now 
being  developed  throughout  the  state.  He 
pointed  out  the  two  extreme  mistakes  of  teach- 
ers in  teaching  history  in  these  grades  holding 
that  some  stick  too  closely  to  the  facts  without 
showing  the  relation  between  the  facts,  while 
others  deal  too  much  with  generalization  with- 
out having  sufficient  facts  to  verify  them.  He 
also  emphasized  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of 
the  study  of  geography  in  history.  After  Mr. 
Heironimus's  paper  was  presented  there  followed 
a  general  discussion  of  the  history  work  through- 
out the  entire  grades.  Dr.  Stephenson  of  De 
Pauw  University,  gave  a  hearty  approval  to  the 
general  thought  of  the  relations  of  the  different 
parts  or  blocks  of  history  as  proposed  by  the  out- 
line in  the  course  throughout  the  state,  but  very 
strongly  contended  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
teach  it  to  children.  He  thought  that  children 
would  be  unable  to  understand  the  life  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  the  work  of  mediaeval 
Europe  in  the  crusades  or  in  the  monastery,  and 
not  only  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
could  be  understood  in  the  grades,  but  even 
questioned  the  propriety  of  history  work  in  the 
grades  at  all.  This  opinion  was  likewise  held 
by  Superintendent  Esarey  of  Perry  county.  He 
not  only  opposed  the  plan  as  impracticable  but 
held  it  to  be  wrong  in  theory.  Professor  Howard 
Sandison,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  spoke 
upon  the  subject,  strongly  supporting  the  idea 
that  the  correct  way  to  study  history  is  to  study 
it  in  the  order  in  which  history  itself  has  unfold- 
ed, and  that  the  life  of  the  race  when  it  was  in 
its  childhood  is  more  easily  understood  than  the 
more  complex  history  of  recent  times.  Hence 
the  plan  of  work,  as  now  being  taken  up  through- 
out the  state,  is  not  only  correct  in  theory  but 
entirely  practicable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
child. 

The  third  paper  was  presented  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  **  History  in  the  High  School,"  by  Miss 
Adelaide  Baylor  of  the  Wabash  high  school. 
Miss  Baylor  had  gathered  data  of  the  present 
condition  of  history  in  the  high  schools  through- 
out the  state,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  history  work 
being  done  in  the  high  schools,  some  having  but 
one  year,  others  two,  a  less  number  three ;  and 
four  schools,  from  which  she  had  reports,  had 
four  years  work.  The  leader,  in  the  discussion 
of  this  paper  was  State  Superintendent  Jones. 
He  suggested  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
history  in  the  non-commissioned  high  schools 


and  less  attention  to  science  on  account  of  lack 
of  laboratories  and  equipment.  He  advised  the 
extensive  use  of  atlases  instead  of  wall  maps  on 
account  of  the  maps  being  expensive.  He  also 
advocated  a  three-years  course  of  history  in  the 
high  schools  distributed  thus :  in  the  first  year 
no  history ;  in  the  second  year,  first  half — study 
of  the  Oriental  history,  second  half— study  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  third  year,  first  two- thirds — 
study  of  French  history,  last  one-third — ^a  brief 
study  of  English  history  to  the  Tudor  period ; 
fourth  year,  first  half — thorough  study  of  English 
history  with  emphasis  upon  the  period  beginning 
with  the  government  of  Walpole,  second  half — 
nineteenth  century  history  and  American  politi- 
cal history.  He  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the 
study  of  facts  in  history  leaving  the  pupil  with 
the  facts  in  mind  to  *'  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion." This  paper  was  discussed  by  Superin- 
tendent Reddick,  Professor  Sandison,  Professor 
Hodgin,  Superintendent  Tomlin,  Superintendent 
Gillhams  and  Professor  Kemp,  the  general 
thought  being  presented  that  the  study  of  history 
in  the  high  school  should  move  over  the  same 
field  as  that  worked  out  in  the  grades,  with  the 
exception  that  in  the  high  school  the  student 
should  plow  deeper  and  see  more  broadly  the  re- 
lation existing  between  the  facts  than  it  was 
possible  to  do  throughout  the  grades.  A  four- 
years  course  of  history  for  the  high  school  was 
suggested  in  which  the  first  year  would  deal  with 
the  Oriental  nations,  and  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
second  year  with  mediaeval  history,  the  third 
year  with  English  history,  and  the  fourth  year 
with  American  history. 

The  last  paper  of  the  meeting  was  presented 
by  Professor  Hodgin  of  Earlham  college,  who 
presented  a  very  carefully  tabulated  report  of 
the  data,  which  he  had  gathered  from  the  uni- 
versities throughout  the  state,  concerning  his- 
tory work  and  political  economy  which  is  there 
being  pursued .  The  report  of  Professor  Hodgin , 
like  those  in  all  the  preceding,  revealed  a  con- 
siderable diversity  both  as  to  matter  and  method 
in  the  work  being  done,  and  while  Professor 
Hodgin  did  not  attempt  any  generalization  of 
the  facts  which  he  presented,  the  general  tenor 
of  the  paper  showed  that,  both  as  to  matter  and 
method,  the  work  in  the  universities  is  getting 
more  and  more  in  touch  with  the  best  thought 
of  modern  views  of  history. 

Taking  the  session  as  a  whole  it  was  the  most 
interesting  and  active  one  which  the  history  sec- 
tion has  ever  held.  It  revealed  that  throughout 
the  state  of  Indiana  in  the  country  schools,  in 
the  township  high  schools,  in  the  city  high 
schools,  and  in  the  universities  there  is  an  active 
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and  healthy  growing  tone  in  history  work,  and 
that  very  great  advancement  has  been  brought 
about  in  this  field  in  the  last  few  years.  It 
showed  likewise  great  room  for  improvement. 
Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  showed  that  as  yet 
there  is  a  great  need  of  systematic  organization 
of  the  history  work  from  the  lower  grades  to  the 
university.  It  showed  great  need  of  furnishing 
material  in  the  way  of  atlases,  maps,  and  well 
selected  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  especially  in  the  lower  grades  and  in 
the  high  school.  It  revealed  the  fact,  strongly 
emphasized  by  those  who  are  practically  working 
throughout  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools,  that 
the  teachers  as  a  class  are  not  as  well  prepared 
as  could  be  desired  for  presenting  the  work.  On 
the  other  hand  the  reports  were  very  encourag- 
ing in  showing  that  throughout  every  quarter  of 
the  state  there  is  coming  to  be  a  growing  enthu- 
siasm for  better  preparation  for  history  instruc- 
tion, and  that  better  methods  are  rapidly  being 
applied  in  teaching. 


Bits  of  Intformation  in  Orammab. 


LOGIC  AND  GRAMMAR. 

It  has  been  said  that  Aristotle,  the  father  of 
logic,  discovered  its  forms  through  the  study  of 
granounar .  C .  C .  E  vere  tt ,  in  his  Science  of  Thought 
says,  in  the  chapter  on  language,  that  the  most 
severe  criticism  that  could  be  made  on  gramma- 
rians is  that  they  have  divorced  grammar  from 
logic.  Grammar  has  become  a  study  of  form,  a 
mere  jugglery  with  words.  We  have  learned  in 
grammar  to  recite  definitions  and  rules  by  rote, 
to  spin  off  parsing  by  the  yard,  or  to  "fix  up" 
sentences  in  all  kinds  of  cute  little  rings,  braces 
or  curlicues  but  we  have  lost  the  essence  of  the 
study.  The  spirit  is  gone  and  only  the  hull  or 
husk  remains.  It  is  dry  and  tough  and  the  child 
does  not  like  it.  We  have  made  out  of  grammar 
a  grind  instead  of  making  it  the  key  to  all  that 
is  spiritual  as  Dr.  Harris  would  have  us  do.  The 
child  comies  to  us  asking  for  bread  and  we  give 
him  a  stone  when  we  teach  him  grammar. 

So  runs  Dr.  Everett's  criticism  on  grammari- 
ans and  teachers  of  grammar  and  we  have  to 
admit  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  it.  It  isn't 
as  universally  true  now  as  it  was  at  the  time 
Everett  wrote  it  for  *'  Some  there  be  that  strive 
to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  golden  key  that  opes 
to  the  palace  of  eternity  "  or  grammar  based  on 
logic,  but  they  are  few  while  the  formalists  are 
legion. 

The  teacher  need  not  present  all  the  subject  of 
logic  as  a  foundation  of  grammar.  The  student 
of  grammar  need  not  be  a  logician.    One  need 


not  master  the  syllogism  or  its  rules,  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  propositions,  etc.,  in  order  to  study 
grammar.  In  grammar  we  do  not  study  induct- 
ive reasoning,  deduct ve  reasoning,  analogy,  fal- 
lacies, etc.  We  study  grammar  inductively ;  we 
use  inductive  reasoning ;  but  we  do  not  make  a 
study  of  any  such  subjects. 

Two  points  in  logic,  however,  must  be  mastered 
by  the  student  of  grammar  if  he  is  to  be  saved 
from  the  cold  grave  of  formalism.  The  child 
who  is  ready  for  technical  grammar  must  under<- 
stand :  (1)  The  nature  of  the  thought  which  the 
sentence  expresses.  (2)  The  nature  and  kinds 
of  ideas.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  very  much 
of  logic;  but  this  knowledge  is  essential.  The 
child  need  not  master  these  topics  in  an  exhaust- 
ive oi^  technical  way.  He  does  not  study  them 
as  he  would  study  them  in  logic  for  he  has  a  dif- 
ferent end  in  view.  He  is  studying  grammar 
when  he  studies  the  thought  and  the  idea. 

While  an  exhaustive  or  technical  knowledge  of 
these  points  is  not  necessary,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  any  reasonable  study  of  the  sentence 
that  the  child  have  this  fundamental  informa- 
tion. He  must  see  the  nature  of  a  thought.  It 
is  an  act  of  the  mind  made  up  of  three  elements. 
It  is  this  triple  movement  of  the  mind  that  the 
child  must  see  in  every  thought :  (1)  An  idea  or 
activity  about  which  the  mind  asserts  something 
—the  thought  subject.  (2)  An  idea  or  activity 
which  the  mind  asserts  of  the  thought  subject 
or  first  idea— the  thought  predicate.  (3)  A 
relation  between  these  two — the  thought  rela- 
tion. Every  thought  is  made  up  of  this  triple 
movement  and  the  child  can  never  understand 
the  parts  of  the  sentence,  he  can  never  reason- 
ably explain  a  single  sentence  until  he  has 
this  fundamental  information  concerning  the 
thought.  He  hasn't  gone  into  logic  very  deeply, 
to  be  sure,  when  he  gets  hold  of  this  basis.  Any 
child  in  the  seventh  or  eight  year  of  his  course 
will  be  able  to  grasp  this  view  of  the  thought 
easily  and  will  not  know  much  about  logic  when 
he  gets  it,  but  for  reasonable,  lifegiving  work  in 
grammar,  it  is  essential. 

The  other  day  in  my  grammar  classes  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  first  term  students  begin- 
ning the  subject  of  grammar,  mature  men  and 
women,  who  have  taught  school  and  hold  county 
licenses,  said  in  analyzing  the  sentence,  **  Si- 
lently, one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of 
heaven,  blossomed  the  lovely  stars,"  **  The  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence  is  *  Silently  one  by  one  in 
the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven.' "  In  analyzing 
"This  pleasure  I  have  seldom  enjoyed,"  they 
said,  **  The  subject  of  the  sentence  is  *  This  plea- 
sure.'" 
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These  young  men  aud  women  are  not  peculiar. 
They  are  not  exceptions.  The  same  thing  occurs 
every  term,  term  after  term,  with  all  beginning 
classes.  The  difficulty  liA  not  with  the  stu- 
dents but  in  the  formal  grammar  work  which 
they  have  been  doing.  These  are  the  results  of 
formal,  mechanical  grammar — grammar  without 
a  foundation  of  logic.  How  could  a  student  of 
formal  grammar  be  expected  to  look  in  the  last 
part  of  the  sentence  for  the  subject  I  He  natur- 
ally looks  for  the  subject  in  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence,  so  he  takes  the  first  words  for  the  sub- 
ject, the  next  for  the  copula,  and  the  last  for 
predicate.  How  can  the  boy  or  girl  be  expected 
to  give  the  subject  of  a  sentence  without  first 
seeing  the  thought  subject  which  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  expresses?  If  one  is  to  undecstand 
the  sentence,  which  is  an  instrument,  he  must 
understand  the  thought,  which  the  sentence  ex- 
presses. It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  an  in- 
strument without  understanding  something  of 
the  work  which  it  is  to  do. 

J.  B.  Wisely. 


Death  of  WcLiiiAM  B.  Stsczjur. 


After  several  years'  struggle  with  disease 
which  became  acute  six  months  ago,  W.  B.  Sin- 
clair died  at  his  home  in  Knox,  Ind.,  July  6. 
He  was  well  known  throughout  the  state  as  a 
school  man  of  ability,  and  was  twice  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  the  state  superin tendency. 
He  was  born  in  Putnam  county,  but  most  of  the 
forty-two  years  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Starke 
county.  Here  he  received  the  elements  of  his 
education.  He  then  spent  three  years  in  the 
Cook  County  Normal,  two  years  as  a  student  and 
one  as  an  instructor.  In  1881  he  entered  Purdue 
University,  and  after  graduation  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Starke  county  schools, 
where  he  served  for  twelve  years.  In  this  capac- 
ity and  also  in  his  work  as  a  teacher  he  met  with 
marked  success.  He  was  a  man  of  principle, 
exemplary  in  character,  honest  and  conscien- 
tious. Not  only  his  home  county  but  the  whole 
state  may  well  grieve  this  loss  of  a  good  man. 

The  New  Text-Books  in  Indtana. 


Readers  of  the  Educator  will  remember  an 
extended  comment  on  the  new  Readers,  appear- 
ing in  the  July  issue.  In  this,  the  August  num- 
ber. Dr.  Aley  has  something  to  say  in  the  mathe- 
matical department  about  the  n^w  Arithmetics. 
The  following  letter  from  Superintendent  Jones 
addressed  to  the  county  superintendents  and 
trustees  under  date  of  July  19  contains  still  other 
information  that  will  be  of  wide  interest : 


"  1.  The  State  Board  of  School  Book  Commis- 
sioners has  entered  into  contract  with  the  fol- 
lowing named  firms  to  supply  books  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Indiana  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  at  the  retail  and  exchange  prices  indicated 
below : 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Frye's  Complete  Geography,  retail 
price  75  cents,  exchange  price  55  cents ; 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Frye's  Introductory  Geography, 
retail  price  dO  cents,  exchange  price  23  cents ; 

Indiana  School  Book  Co.,  Ind.  £d.  Srs.  First 
Reader,  retail  price  10  cents,  exchange  price, 
none ; 

Indiana  School  Book  Co.,  Ind.  £d.  Srs.  Second 
Reader,  retail  price  15  cents,  exchange  price, 
none ; 

Indiana  School  Book  Co.,  Ind.  Ed.  Srs.,  Revised 
Third  Reader,  retail  price  25  cents,  exchange 
price,  none ; 

Indiana  School  Book  Co.,  Ind.  Ed.  Srs.,  Revised 
Fourth  Reader,  retail  price  90  cents,  exchange 
price,  none ; 

Indiana  School  Book  Co.,  Ind.  Ed.  Srs.,  Revised 
Fifth  Reader,  retail  price  40  cents,  exchange 
price,  none ; 

Silver,  Burdett  <fe  Co.,  The  New  Advanced 
Arithmetic,  retail  price  45  cents,  exchange  price 
35  cents ; 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  The  New  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  retail  price  35  cents,  exchange  price 
25  cents ; 

Eaton  <fe  Co.,  The  New  Era  System  of  Slant 
Writing  (1-6),  retail  price  5  cents,  exchange 
price,  none ; 

Eaton  &  Co.,  The  New  Era  System  of  Vertical 
Writing  (1-6),  retail  price  5  cents,  exchange 
price,  none. 

2.  The  exchange  may  be  made  any  time  prior 
to  March  1, 1900.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  an 
exchange,  the  person  making  it  must  give  for  the 
" new  book"  a  copy  of  the  " old  book"  and  the 
exchange  price,  as  given  above. 

3.  No  book  now  out  of  adoption  can  be  sold  to 
a  pupil  by  any  dealer  or  trustee  in  lieu  of  the 
newly  adopted  books.  No  requisition  should  be 
made  for  any  book  now  out  of  adoption. 

4.  All  publishers  of  both  old  and  new  books 
have  filed  their  consent  to  have  the  dealers  han- 
dle the  common  school  books  with  the  restric- 
tions and  conditions  provided  for  in  an  Act 
Approved  and  in  force  March  1, 1893,  the  same 
being  Sections  6298  and  following  of  R.  S.  1897, 
the  same  being  Sections  55  and  following  of  the 
School  Book  Law  of  Indiana  as  sent  out  by  this 
department. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  introducing 
these  newly  adopted  books  all  officers  charged 
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with  their  introduction  should  read  all  of  Sec- 
tions 6293  and  6307  R.  S.  1897,  the  same  being 
t^tions  50  and  64  of  the  School  Book  Law  of 
Indiana  as  sent  out  by  this  department.  ' 

6.  All  sales  of  books  to  dealers  by  the  trustees 
must  be  for  cash,  the  dealer  being  allowed  a 
discount  of  10%  from  the  retail  price  of  the 
books.  In  settling  with  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, for  books  sold  to  dealers,  trustees  must 
pay  out  of  the  Special  School  Fund  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  10%  discount,  which  amount  the 
County  Superintendent  must  remit  to  the  pub- 
lishers (see  Section  56  School  Book  Law) . 

7.  Either  the  Vertici^l  or  Slant  Systems  of 
writing  may  be  used  in  the  schools ;  but  uni- 
formity should  be  maintained  in  any  given  cor- 
poration." 

Indiana  Young  Pkoplb's  Reading 

ClBCLE. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Bass, 
manager  of  the  circle,  Thk  Educator  has  re- 
ceived the  following  set  of  excellent  books, 
adopted  by  the  board  for  1899-1900.  The  prices 
are  also  named  at  which  he  will  furnish  the 
books: 


1 

Si 

FOR  SECOND  YEAR  PUPIU9. 

AroandtheWorld^Carrolls 

The  Hiawatha  Primer 

September  to  June— Warren 

FOR  THIRD  YEAR  PUPILS. 

Braided  Straws— Foul  ke 

10  40 
40 
36 

40 
66 
67 

1  02 
103 

66 

1  02 
58 
89 
67 

187 

1  00 

65 

10  88 
88 

80 

33 

Bugene  Field  Book-Bart  <&  Cable 

Signal  Boys  of '76 -Otis 

FOR  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  YEAR  PUPILS. 

The  Pilot  of  the  Mayflower— Butterworth  . 
Washington's  Yonng  Aids— Tomlinson   .  . 

Odd  LitUe  Lass-Wr.ght  .  .     _ 

King's  Geographical  Reader.  III.  .  .  . 

FOR  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  YEAR  PUPILS. 

A  Girl  of  '76— Blanchard 

50 
60 

90 
00 
80 
47 

00- 

The  City  of  Seven  HUls^-Hardings    .... 

The  Boys  of  Fairport— Brooks 

Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea— Kellogg 

FOR  EIORTH  AND  ADVANCED  YEARS. 

Bird  Neighbora-Blanchan 

This  Country  of  Ours-Benj.  Harrison  .  .  . 
Being  a  Boy— Chas.  Dudley  Warner   .... 

50 
80 
66 

1  20 
00 
48 

Total             

$10  70 

Indiana  State  Boabd  Questions  for 
JxTLY,  WITH  Discussions. 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  were  the  conditions  of  geographical  knowledee  in 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  to  (a)  The  form  of  the 
earth,  (b)  The  size,  (c)  The  extent  of  Asiat 

2.  why  was  Roger  Williams  persecuted  by  the  Puritans  of 
Hassachusetts?  Why  the  Quakers?  Were  the  Puritans  in- 
consistent in  these  persecutions  or  not?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answers. 


3.  Which  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  last  founded,  by 
whom  founded,  and  what  motives  were  predominant  in  its 
founding?  v 

4.  What  financial  difiicultias  ftonfront«d  congress  and  the 
colonies  in  the  Revolution  ?  What  means  of  meeting  these 
difficulties  were  adopted? 

5.  State  briefly  Alexander  Hamilton's  plan  for  strengthen- 


ing the  public  credit. 
6.  "**^ 


.    Why  were  the  southern  states  more  eager  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  than  the  northern  states. 
7.  What  states  entered  into  the  southern  Confederacy? 

1.  (a)  That  it  was  flat. 

(b)  That  it  was,  say  three  or  four  thousand 

miles  long  and  two  or  three  thousand 
miles  wide. 

(c)  That  it  occupied  from  a  third  to  a  fourth 

of  the  territory  which  we  now  know  it 
to  occupy. 

2.  Because  he  said  that  the  Puritans  should 
have  bought  the  land  from  the  Indians ;  and,  in 
religion,  said  they  should  give  all  persons  the 
right  to  be  their  own  judge  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion. The  Quakers  were  punished  for  essen- 
tially the  same  reason.  Yes,  the  Puritans  were 
inconsistent  because,  in  protesting  against  the 
English  church,  as  they  had  done,  they  essen- 
tially set  up  the  doctrine  that  all  persons  should 
be  given  the  right  of  religious  freedom. 

3.  (a)  Georgia. 

(b)  By  James  Oglethorpe. 

(c)  As  a  refuge  for  poor  English  debtors. 

4.  (a)  The  continental  congress  had  almost  no 

independent  means,  and  the  states 
were  very  slow  to  assist  the  continental 
congress. 

The  continental  congress  borrowed 
money,  issued  paper  money,  and  con- 
tinually begged  the  states  to  pay  the 
taxes  which  were  levied  upon  them  by 
the  continental  congress. 

5.  (a)  That   the   United  States  government 
should  pay  the  domestic  debt. 

That  it  should  pay  the  foreign  debt. 

That  it  should  pay  the  state  debt  in- 
curred since  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war. 

That  a  United  States  bank  should  be 
established, 
(e)  That  a  national  internal  revenue  sys- 
tem should  be  established. 

6.  Because  it  would  give  additional  territory 
in  which  to  extend  negro  slavery. 

7.  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia. 


(b) 


(b) 
<c) 


(d) 


GRAMMAR. 

"  Dryden,  though  a  great  and  undisputed  genius,  had  the 
same  cast  as  L' Estrange.  Even  his  plays  discover  him  to  be 
a  party-man,  and  the  same  principle  infects  his  style  in  sub- 
jects of  the  lightest  nature:  but  the  English  tongue,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  is  greatly  his  debtor.**— Qoldemith. 

The  first  seven  questions  following  refer  to  the  above  se- 
lection : 
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1.  state  which  of  the  clauses  are  principal,  which  subor- 
dinate, and  give  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  each. 

2.  Give  the  modifiers  of  (a)  had;  (b)  east;  (e)  dUoover. 
8.  (a)  Select  one  infinitive,  and  give  its  syntax 

(b)  Select  one  relative  pronoun  and  give  its  construc- 
tion. 

4.  Give  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  of  the  following  verbs : 
(a)  had ;  (6)  diacover;  (c)  to  be. 

Give  the  case  and  construction  of  parly  man. 

5.  Select  (a)   one   adjective  phrase;   (p)  two  adverbial 
phrases. 


What  does  as  it  stands  at  present  modify  ? 

«.  Parse  (a)  genius;  (6)  htm;  (c)  but;  (d)  greaOy. 

7.  (a)  Give  the  syntax  of  L'Estrange. 

(b)  Dispose  of  the  word  (u,  la«t  member,  second  sentence. 

(c)  Select  an  adverb  in  the  positive  degree ;  an  adjective 
in  the  superlative  degree. 

8.  9  and  10.  Write  in  outline  a  course  of  studv  in  technical 
grammar  for  pupils  below  the  high  school,  giving  your  own 
ideas  as  to  the  time  it  should  be  commenced,  and  the  kind 
and  amount  of  work  that  should  be  done  in  each  grade. 

1.  Principal  clauses':  (Dryden)  [had  the  same 
cast].  (Even  his  plays)  [discover  him  to  be  a 
party-man].  (The  same  principle)  [infects  his 
style  in  subjects  of  the  lightest  nature].  (The 
English  tongue)  is  greatly  [his  debtor].  Subor- 
dinate clauses :  Though  [a  great  and  undisputed 
genius]  (subject  and  copula  understood) ;  as 
(L'Estrange)  [had] ;  as  {it)  [stands  at  present]. 

(  )  =8ubject  [  ]  =  predicate.  Copula  or  word 
in  which  it  is  implied,  in  italics. 

2.  (a)  Had  ,  "Though  a  great  and  undisputed 
genius."  "  The  same  cast  as  L'Estrange."  (b) 
cast,  "  the ;"  same  as  L'Estrange.  (c)  discover, 
*'  him  to  be  a  party-man"  (clausal  phrase). 

3.  (a)  *'  to  be,"  copula-like  element  of  the 
clausal  phrase,  (b)  **  as,"  direct  objective  mod- 
ifier of  the  verb,  **  had,"  (understood),  and  ex- 
presses the  relation  between  the  two  thoughts. 

4.  (a)  "  Had,"  indicative  mode,  past  tense, 
(b)  "discover,"  indicative,  present,  (c)  **to 
be,"  present  infinitive. 

5.  (a)  "of  the  lightest  nature."  (b)  *'\n 
subjects  of  the  lightest  nature;"  "at  pres- 
ent."   It  modifies  the  verb  "  is." 

6.  (a)  Noun,  common,  class,  3d  person,  sing, 
number,  common  gender,  nom.  case — pred.  (b) 
Pro.,  personal,  third  per.,  sing,  number,  mas. 
gen.,  obj.  case — subject-like  element  of  the 
clausal  phrase,  (c)  Coordinate  conj.,  expresses 
the  relation  between  thoughts,  (d)  Adv.  modi- 
fies the  verb  "  is,"  expresses  adv.  idea  of  degree. 

7.  (a)  Noun,  sub.  of  verb,  "had,"  (under- 
stood), (b)  conj.  adv.,  modifies  the  verb,  "  is," 
in  the  prin.  clause  and  the  verb,  "  stands,"  in 
the  subordinate  clause,  and  expresses  the  rela- 
tion between  the  thoughts,  (c)  "greatly," 
"lightest." 

8, 9  and  10.  It  should  not  be  taught  lower  than 
the  seventh  grade.  Up  to  that  time  pupils  should 
work  on  the  art  side  of  English.  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  pupils  may  cover  the  subject 
of  technical  grammar  as  presented  in.  the  best 
elementary  texts,  dwelling  only  briefly  on  the 
more  technical  points.    For  a  good  outline  see 


the  state  course  of  study  in  use  in  this  state  for 
the  past  two  years. 


LITERATURE. 

1.  How  do  the  writings  of  EUwthome  compare  with  those 
of  Lowell  ?  Mention  two  of  the  greatest  productions  from 
each  author.  Why  do  you  think  the  productions  are  espe- 
cially cood? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  American  and  English 
literature?  Why  does  the  latter  contain  so  much  more 
standard  literature  than  the  former? 

8.  Qive  a  brief  outline  of  "  The  Great  Stone  Face."  What 
is  the  theme  of  this  production  ? 

4.  Name  three  wrfters  of  the  Colonial  period. 

5.  Name  three  writers  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

6.  Tell  something  of  Wordsworth's  writings.  Name  one 
of  his  greatest  works. 

7.  Who  wrote  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice? " 

8.  Name  your  favorite  poem.    Give  author  and  theme. 

1.  Hawthorne's  work  is  made  up  mainly  of 
fiction,  of  an  allegorical  or  symbolic  nature, 
while  Lowell's  is  composed  of  poetry  and  essays, 
the  latter  mainly  critical.  Hawthorne's  writ- 
ings are  characterised  by  a  kind  of  overhanging 
gloom  or  semi-fatalism,  while  Lowell's  are  noted 
for  exuberance  of  spirit  and  imagery.  Haw-  • 
thome's  work  is  generally  regarded  as  the  "high- 
water  mark"  of  American  literature.  Two  of 
his  greatest  productions  are  The  Scarlet  Letter 
and  The  Marble  Faun,  fascinating  in  style  and 
tracing  with  great  insight  some  of  the  relations 
existing  between  sin  and  character  development. 
Two  of  Lowell's  works  are  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  with  its  famous  descriptions,  of  the  June 
day  and  winter,  and  My  Garden  Acquaintance 
with  its  quiet  ease  and  appreciation  of  nature  in 
all  her  phases. 

2.  As  the  terms  are  generally  used  the  first 
means  literature  produced  in  America,  and  the 
second,  literature  produced  in  Great  Britain. 
In  reality  "English  literature"  covers  both. 
No  distinction  other  than  place  of  production 
will  hold.  From  Ceedmon  to  Tennyson  the 
length  of  time  is  1200  years ;  from  the  earliest 
settlement  in  America  to  the  present  time  is  not 
3(X)  years,  and  we  are  only  ninety  years  away 
from  Irving's  Knickerbocker's  New  York,  while 
the  English  are  500  years  away  from  Chaucer. 

3.  TJie  Cheat  Stone  Face  is  the  story  of  the  suc- 
cessive supposed  fulfillments  of  a  legend  which 
said  that  a  great  man  would  in  time  come  to  a 
certain  valley,  whose  features  would  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  the  face  made  by  a  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  rock  at  one  side  of  the  valley.  This 
legend  made  a  deep  impression  upon  a  boy 
named  Earnest,  who  scanned  each  new  claimant 
with  hopefulness  only  to  find  that  each  lacked  a 
certain  nobility  of  expression,  benevolence, 
which  belonged  to  the  Great  Stone  Face.  In 
succession  the  people  hailed  Gathergold,  Old 
Blood  and  Thunder  and  Stony-Phiz  as  the  one . 
prophesied  of  aforetime  and  then  as  readily  for- 
got each.    In  the  meantime  Earnest,  through 
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constant  contemplation  of  the  benevolent  coun- 
tenance, had  grown  into  the  spirituaUikeness  of 
the  face.  A  poet  visiting  the  valley  sees  the  re- 
semblance and  points  it  out.  But  Earnest, 
with  true  humility,  still  hopes  for  a  greater  than 
himself  to  fulfill  the  prophecy.  The  idea  of  the 
selection  is  that  we  grow  to  be  like  what  we 
center  our  thought  upon.  If  our  ideals  are  high 
our  life  is  high. 

4.  Cotton  Mather,  Jonathan  Edwards,  John 
Winthrop. 

5.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Philip  Freneau. 

6.  Wordsworth's  writings  are  noted  as  stand- 
ing at  the  crest  of  the  great  movement  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  known  as  the  Romantic  Revival 
or  the  Return  to  Nature.  He  deals  with  common 
things  and  treats  them  in  a  simple  way.  Proba- 
bly the  best  known  of  his  greater  works  is  the 
famous  Ode  on  Immortality. 

7.  Shakespeare. 

8.  Answers  will  differ.  The  "answerer"  would 
say  Tennyson's  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  the 
theme,  the  warfare  of  Soul  and  Sense. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Sketch  map  showing  draluage  of  North  America. 

2.  Describe  in  general  terms  the  mountain  system  of 
South  America. 

S.  Compare  Tescas  and  Vermont  as  regards  climate,  to- 
pography, population,  products,  etc. 

4.  Draw  a  township  map  showing  system  of  subdivisions, 
according  to  U.  S.  land  survey. 

5.  Describe  the  geographical  features  of  Alaska. 

6.  Describe  the  principal  routes  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.    Which  is  the  shorter? 

7.  Where,  in  the  world,  are  coal,  iron,  petroleum  and  gold 
chiefly  produced? 

8.  HOW  would  you  teach  to  young  pupils  the  form  and 
motions  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  South  America  is  bordered  along  the  west- 
em  coast  by  the  high  and  narrow  system  of  the 
Andes  mountains,  among  the  loftiest  in  the 
world.  In  the  north  the  plateau  of  Guiana  is 
traversed  by  several  ranges  in  general  east-west 
direction.  The  plateau  of  Brazil  in  the  east 
central  part  supports  numerous  ranges,  of  which 
the  most  prominent  skirt  the  southeast  coast. 

3.  Texas  west  of  the  Pecos  river  is  mountain-, 
ous.  The  west  central  part  is  a  high,  smooth 
plateau,  from  which  the  surface  slopes  south- 
eastward to  the  coastal  plain.  The  temperature 
in  summer  is  hot  except  in  the  highest  portions. 
The  winter  temperature  is  mild  but  subject  to 
great  and  sudden  depressions.  The  rainfall  de- 
creases from  fifty  inches  on  the  coast  to  less  than 
twenty  inches  on  the  plateau.  Its  principal 
products  are  cotton,  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
population  is  less  than  nine  to  the  square  mile. 

4.  Vermont  is  a  part  of  the  New  England 
plateau,  and  is  traversed  north  and  south  by  the 
Green  mountains.  The  winters  are  cold  and  the 
summers  cool,  the  rainfall  about  forty  inches. 


It  produces  oats,  hay,  sheep,  cattle,  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  building  stone.  The  population  is 
about  thirty-five  to  the  square  mile. 

5.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  Alaska  is 
the  high  mountain  range  along  the  southern 
coast,  which  extends  southwestward  forming 
the  long  peninsula  of  Alaska  and  the  chain  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  North  of  these  lie  the 
valleys  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon  rivers. 
North  of  the  Yukon  are  low  ranges  of  moun- 
tains extending  northeast  and  southwest.  North 
of  these  wide  lowlands  stretch  to  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  ocean.  The  coast  of  southern  Alaska 
is  bordered  by  a  chain  of  islands  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  sounds.  Deep,  narrow  fiords 
extend  far  into  the  mountains,  from  which 
numerous  glaciers  descend  to  the  sea.  The 
rainfall  is  abundant  and  the  shores  are  heavily 
wooded.  Mts.  McKinley,  Logan  and  St.  Elias 
are  the  highest  iieaks  in  North  America. 

6.  From  San  Francisco  across  the  Pacific 
ocean.  From  Atlantic  ports  around  South 
America  and  across  the  Pacific.  From  Atlantic 
ports  across  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  Suez  canal  and  Red  sea,  and  across 
the  Indian  ocean.    The  first  is  the  shortest. 

7.  Coal— Eastern  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  France,  Belgium.  Iron — Eastern 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Sweden.  Petroleum — Eastern  United 
States,  southeastern  Russia,  Burmah.  Grold — 
South  Africa,  western  United  States,  Australia, 
Siberia,  Alaska. 

8.  By  using  the  simplest  possible  apparatus,  a 
plain  ball  of  wood  or  rubber,  an  orange  or  an 
apple.  First  spin  it  upon  the  table  like  a  top 
and  thus  establish  an  axis,  poles  and  an  equator, 
which  can  be  marked.  Revolution  should  be 
Shown  by  carrying  the  ball  in  proper  position 
around  an  orbit  marked  upon  the  floor,  using 
some  object  to  represent  the  position  of  the  sun. 
The  rotation  of  the  earth  should  be  actually 
seen  by  watching  the  circumpolar  and  other 
stars. 


READING. 

1.  state  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  concert  reading? 

2.  What  would  be  the  advantages,  and  what  the  disadvan- 
tages of  substituting  the  daily  paper  for  the  book,  in  school 
reading? 

3.  Should  the  pupil  stand  or  sit  while  reading  in  class? 
Why? 

4.  What  sdvantages.  if  any,  would  be  gained  by  the  reader 
if  punctuation  marks  were  discarded^ 

5.  Punctuate  the  following  so  that  it  would  be  a  true 
statement:  "Every  ladv  in  every  land  has  twenty  nails 
upon  each  hand  five  ana  twenty  hands  and  feet  all  this  is 
true  without  deceit." 

6.  Which  kind  of  composition  requires  most  maturity  in 
the  reader— description,  essay  or  oration  ? 

1.  Tn  the  way  of  advantages  concert  reading 
may  be  so  conducted  that  it  will  help  regulate 
the  rate  of  reading,  hurrying  up  the  slow  and 
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holding  back  the  rapid.  It  may  give  courage  to 
the  timid,  and  add  something  of  variety  to  the 
exercises.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  in  its  tend- 
ency to  reduce  all  to  a  dead  level,  thus  destroy- 
ing individuality.  It  should  be  used  sparingly, 
if  at  all. 

2.  There  would  be  no  advantages.  The  only 
seeming  one  would  be  the  fact  that  the  news- 
paper matter  would  deal  with  things  of  imme- 
diate interest.  This  interest,  however,  is  in 
most  part  merely  temporary  while  the  material 
of  which  most  readers  are  made  is  of  general  sig- 
nificance. The  transient  nature  of  the  daily 
paper  precludes  the  same  attention  to  matters 
of  language  as  found  in  the  classics. 

3.  Stand.  It  will  give  the  pupil  greater 
freedom,  and  require  greater  self-control  on  his 
part.  His  opportunity  for  controlling  the  atten- 
tion and  sympathies  of  the  class  is  also  increased. 

4.  The  reader  would  be  obliged  to  think  out 
the  meaning  entirely  without  help.  The  gain 
would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  fact  that 
much  time  would  be  lost,  and  that  sometimes  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  at  the  author's 
meaning  apart  from  the  author's  punctuation. 

5.  Every  lady  in  every  land 

Has  twenty  nails :  upon  each  hand 
Five;  and  twenty,  hands  and  feet: — 
All  this  is  true  without  deceit. 

6.  Probably  the  essay,  because  it  is  in  its 
purest  form  the  most  abstract  of  the  three  men- 
tioned. But  an  unqualified  answer  is  impossible. 
Emerson's  Over  Soul  requires  more  maturity  than 
Lowell's  On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners; 
so  does  Webster's  Beply  to  Hayne,  while  some  of 
the  descriptive  passages  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
are  as  difficult  as  any  mentioned. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  What  causes  {ainting?  How  would  you  restore  a  per- 
son who  has  fainted  ? 

2.  What  is  the  germ  theory  of  disease? 

3.  How  Is  the  temperature  of  the  body  regulated  7  Ex- 
plain as  to  a  class  of  pupils. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  and  give  the  function  of  the  iris. 
What  is  the  function  of  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  ? 

5.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  kidneys.  What  is  their 
function  ? 

6.  Describe  and  give  the  functions  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
the  eustachian  tube. 

7.  Of  what  is  alcohol  the  product— fermentation  or  dlstiU- 
ation  ?  Name  what  you  consider  the  best  means  of  influ- 
encing young  people  against  the  use  of  intoxicants. 

8.  Wliat  is  the  relation  between  intemperance  and  immo- 
ralitv  7  How  does  alcohol  affect  the  nerves  and  nervous  sys- 
tem? 

9.  State  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  digestion.  Why  are  the 
lungs  so  much  affected  by  alcohol? 

1.  Ansemia  of  the  brain;  or,  more  remotely, 
loss  of  blood,  profound  emotion,  or  disease. 
Lay  the  patient  on  his  back,  loosen  clothing, 
admit  fresh  air  and  apply  stimulants. 

2.  The  theory  that  disease  is  due  to  the  growth 
of  germs  which  attack  and  tend  to  destroy  the 
body  tissues. 


3.  (1)  By  such  artificial  agencies  as  fuel,  cloth- 
ing, drugs,  etc. ;  (2)  by  natural  agencies,  as,  cir- 
culation, contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
capillaries,  perspiration  with  its  consequent 
evaporation,  and  activity  of  the  organs  in  the 
digestion  of  food. 

4.  The  iris  is  a  thin,  circular  curtain,  composed 
of  fibre,  muscle  and  pigment ;  it  regulates  the 
admission  of  light  through  the  opening  in  its 
center.  The  sclerotic  coat  is  protective,  being 
strong  and  tough. 

5.  The  kidney  is  compact,  partly  vascular, 
partly  tubular ;  the  outer  cortex  is  granular,  and 
into  this,  from  an  interior  cavity,  extend  wedge- 
shaped  groups  of  tubules  called  Malphigian 
pyramids  and  medullary  rays.  The  function  is 
to  eliminate  the  urinal  products. 

6.  To  secrete  the  fluid  which  keeps  the  surface 
of  the  eye  moistened.  To  furnish  air  to  the 
middle  ear,  thus  making  the  pressure  on  each 
side  of  the  tympanum  the  same. 

7.  Of  fermentation.  (1)  The  actual  results, 
social  and  moral,  where  intemperance  prevails ; 
(2)  The  physiological  effects. 

8.  Intemperance  tends  to  destroy  moral  sensi- 
bilities, and  to  degenerate  the  nervous  system. 

9.  It  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  quantity 
used.  In  small  and  dilute  quantities  it  prob- 
ably aids  digestion.  In  large  quantities  its 
effect  on  all  animal  tissues  is  bad. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

BASED  ON  GENERAL  PEDAGOGY. 


1.  A  late  writer,  in  commenting  on  the  educational  doc- 
trines of  Rabelais,  says :  "He  discerned  the  glorious  aver- 
age of  man,  that  even  balancing  of  body,  mind  and  soul, 
which,  in  maintaining  spiritual  equilibrium,  makes  us  one 
with  Ooo."    Comment  on  this  as  an  educational  ideal. 

2.  In  education  and  in  the  development  of  human  thought, 
for  what  did  Francis  Bacon  stand  7  What  influence  hasnis 
educational  thought  had  on  the  world  7 

8.  One  of  the  leading  educational  doctrines  of  Comenius 
is,  that  "  the  foundations  of  morality  should  be  finally  laid 
by  the  school  by  training  to  temperance  in  all  things,  clean- 
liness of  habits,  due  reverence  to  superiors,  prompt  obedi- 
ence, truthfulness,  justice,  charity,  continual  occupation, 
patience,  serviceaoleness  to  others,  civility."  Should  the 
•school  train  the  child  in  these  virtues?    Give  your  reasons. 

4.  State  and  comment  on  one  of  the  leading  educational 
doctrines  of  Rousseau. 

5.  What  is  the  true  aim  of  all  school  government  ? 

6.  Says  Froebel,  "  Children  have  at  first  no  real  moral 
character."  What  is  here  meant,  and  do  you  agree  with 
this? 

7.  What  do  we  mean  by  practical  education? 

8.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  criticism  well  founded  that  the 
education  given  by  the  public  school  is  not  practical  ? 

1.  The  human  being  at  birth  is  finite  with  ca- 
pacity to  become  infinite.  The  process  of  be- 
coming infinite,  or  of  becoming  one  with  God, 
requires  the  best  use  of  the  means  at  hand — 
body,  mind  and  soul  in  the  individual — and  the 
manifestation  of  spirit  in  the  world.  The  union 
of  these  is  the  end  of  education. 

2.  For  scientific  observation  and  investigation. 
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Probably  his  thought  has  led  educators  to  place 
larger  stress  on  induction  in  teaching. 

3.  Yes.  Because  these  are  the  qualities  of  per- 
fect character. 

4.  Probably  his  leading  doctrine  was  that  in- 
stitutional life  hampers  the  soul's  free  growth. 
The  modern  idea  is  that  the  child  must  reach 
freedom  through  social  life. 

5.  To  show  the  individual  his  proper  relation 
to  social  life ;  to  make  him  self -directive. 

6.  Yes,  this  is  true.  The  child  at  first  acts 
impulsively ;  that  is,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
end  or  result  of  his  act.  A  moral  act  is  a  con- 
gciously  purposive  act  in  regard  to  which  the 
question  of  right  arises. 

7.  That  which  will  best  prepare  the  boy  and 
girl  to  meet  whatever  conditions  obtain  in  life. 

8.  Yes,  as  the  word  is  generally  used. 

BASED  ON  PLATO'S  REPUBUC. 

1.  What  yrsB  PUto's  view  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  cbaraetcrs  of  men  and  of  states  ? 

2.  What  did  Plato  mean  when  he  called  "  the  good  state  " 
anaristocracT? 

S.  What  did  Plato  mean  by  tyranny,  as  applied  to  govern- 
ment? 

4  What  can  be  said  of  the  Greek  Philosophy  before  Plato's 
time?   Who  were  the  Sophists? 

5.  What  was  Plato's  attitude  toward  the  life  of  his  time? 

6.  "The  life  of  man  is  said  to  have  three  principles." 
Name  them. 

1.  Plato  shows  that  there  are  three  classes  in 
the  state;  viz.,  rulers,  soldiers,  and  working 
people,  and  that  there  are  three  corresponding 
divisions  of  the  soul;  viz.,  reason  or  wisdom, 
spirit  with  courage  as  the  special  virtue,  and 
appetite  which  must  be  subject  to  temperance, 
spirit  and  wisdom.  Plato  thought  that  the  three 
virtues  of  the  soul  cause  the  corresponding  vir- 
tues of  the  state,  or  that  governments  vary  as 
the  characters  of  men  vary. 

2.  By  the  "good  state"  Plato  meant  one 
governed  by  the  best  men  in  it  (philosophers) , 
and  he  called  it  aristocracy  because  the  word 
literally  means  government  by  the  best. 

3.  By  tyranny  as  applied  to  government  Plato 
meant,  a  state  governed  by  one  man  who  is 
absolute  in  power  and  authority,  and  uses  it 
solely  for  his  own  caprice  or  selfish  interests 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  subjects. 

4.  Of  the  Greek  philosophy  prior  to  Plato's 
time  it  may  be  said,  that  for  two  hundred  years 
philosophers  were  seeking  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  universe  in  nature,  but  could 
not  agree. 

The  Sophists  were  a  class  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers, some  of  wjiom  were  intelligent,  serious, 
honest  s^^enr'of  truth,  and  some  seeking  foi^ 
tune  bfmere  oratory  and  trickery,  but  all  of 
whom  rejected  the  philosophy  based  on  a  physi- 
cal principle ;  they  made  the  important  change 


from  a  physical  to  a  spiritual  principle — from 
an  objective  to  asubjective  principle.  That  the 
authority  of  the  individual  ego  was  the  final 
principle  in  the  world. 

5.  Plato  severely  criticised  the  life  of  his  time 
at  every  vital  point.  Its  art,  philosophy,  its 
politics,  and  business  were  full  of  misrepresen- 
tation, injustice  and  vice,  when  held  up  in  the 
light  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  absolute  truth 
and  justice.  He  believed  in  truth,  and  that 
truth  is  one  ahd  eternal  and  rules  all  things. 

6.  The  three  principles  in  the  life  of  man  are : 

a.  Reason  or  insight — wisdom. 

b.  Spirit, — involving  manly  courage. 

c.  Appetite — the  sensuous  nature. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  quantity,  number,  figure.  Explain  the  differ- 
ence between  number  and  figure.  What  is  a  common  frac- 
tion ?    Upon  what  does  the  value  of  a  fraction  depend  ? 

2.  Outline  the  different  kinds  of  work  that  a  child  8  years 
old  might  be  expected  to  perform  In  studying  the  number  12. 

2    I— ixv 

8.  Express  as  a  decimal  gXsTii2i — • 

4.  The  floor,  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  18  ft.  long,  16  ft. 
wide  and  123j|  feet  high,  are  made  of  inlaid  walnut,  oak 
and  rosewood.  Find  the  cost  of  the  work  at  S2.60  a 
square  foot  for  labor,  and  $76  a  thousand  for  lumber,  surface 
measurement 

6.  What  sum  must  be  invested  at  6  per  cent,  for  10  months 
and  16  days,  to  produce  an  interest  of  9327.3247? 

6.  A  wholesale  dealer  sold  at  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  to  a 
retail  dealer,  who  compromised  with  his  creditors  at  40  cents 
on  the  dollar.  What  per  cent,  did  the  wholesale  dealer  lose? 

7.  The  surface  of  a  cube  is  87.5  square  feet.  Find  the  vol- 
ume of  the  cube. 

1.  Quantity  is  that  which  admits  of  mathemat- 
ical processes.  Number  answers  the  question 
"how  many."  It  expresses  ratio  between  a 
given  quantity  and  the'  measuring  unit.  Figure 
is  a  character  used  to  express  number.  An  ex- 
pression by  two  numbers  for  one  or  more  equal 
parts  of  a  unit.  Upon  the  ratio  of  these-  two 
numbers. 

2.  Counting  with  various  objects,  abstract 
counting,  all  combinations  that  include  12  in  ad- 
dition and  subtraction,  grouping  and  re-com- 
bining by  multiplication  and  division  processes 
— all  these  repeated  until  the  child  knows  12. 

3.  .556i. 

4.  18X16    X2=576,  area  floor  and  ceiling. 
18X12.5X2=450,  area  two  sides. 
16X12.5X2=400,  area  two  ends. 

Total  area,  1426  feet,  at  $2.50,  gives  $3,565, 

cost  of  work. 
1,426  feet  at  $75  per  M.  gives  $106.95,  cost  of 

wood. 

5.  $6,234.75+. 

6.  The  wholesale  dealer  paid  100,  sold  at  125, 
but  received  by  compromise  only  40  per  cent,  of 
125,  or  50.    He  lost  50  on  100,  or  50  per  cent. 
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7.  37.5-f  6=6.25,  area  each  face. 

y  6.25=2.5,  length  of  eacli  edge. 

3 

2.5=15.625,  volume. 


Educationax  Information. 


Indiana  sent  about  150  teachers  to  theN.  E.  A. 
this  year. 

W.  H.  Riechers  takes  the  principalship  of  a 
ward  school  in  Hammond,  Ind. 

Professors  CM.  Piercy  and  R.  M.  Grindle  are 
conducting  a  six-weeks'  normal  at  Kokomo. 

H.  F.  Riechers  who  has  been  teaching  at  Ivan- 
hoe,  Ind.,  becomes  principal  at  Griffith  for  next 
year. 

Professor  H.  L.  Frank,  for  eight  years  super- 
intendent at  Fostoria,  Ohio,  succeeds  B.  F.  Moore 
at  Frankfort,  Indiana. 

The  present  enrollment  at  the  Winona  lake 
summer  school  is  said  to  be  several  times  as  large 
as  on  any  previous  year. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews  of  Chicago  has  taken  out  a 
$10,000  life  insurance  policy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  teachers'  pension  fund. 

Miss  Nebraska  Cropsey  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools  was  chosen  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.  de- 
partment of  elementary  education. 

Elbert  Hubbard  of  the  Roycroft  book  shop  at 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  master  of  arts  from  Tyfts  college. 

Yale  and  Harvard  are  rejoicing  over  the  win- 
ning of  several  of  the  athletic  games  which  they 
played  near  London  with  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New 
York  succeeds  Greneral  Russell  A.  Alger,  re- 
signed, as  secretary  of  war  in  the  president's 
cabinet. 

W.  E.  Stout  who  for  the  last  few  years  has 
been  a  successful  ward  principal  at  Huntington, 
goes  to  Fort  Wayne  as  supervising  principal  in 
the  schools  of  that  city. 

Ezra  E.  Lollar  has  been  chosen  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Garrett,  Ind.,  owing  to  the  resig- 
nation of  George  M.  Hoke  who  will  begin  the 
practice  of  law  at  Tiffin,  O. 

The  two  candidates  prominently  before  the 
Chicago  Normal  School  committee  for  the  presi- 
dency of  that  institution  are  Dr.  W.  0.  Krohn 
and  Principal  W.  M.  Giffin. 


Miss  Ida  Stocker  died  at  her  home  in  Kokomo, 
Indiana,  July  22.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the  In- 
diana State  Normal,  and  had  taught  for  several 
years  in  the  Kokomo  schools. 

Professor  J.  B.  Davenport  of  the  Kempton 
(Ind.)  schools  and  Superintendent  L.  D.  Sum- 
mers of  the  Tipton  county  schools  are  conducting 
a  six  weeks  normal  at  Tipton. 

Professor  M.  A.  Bailey  of  the  Kansas  State 
Norpial  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  New  York  city 
training  school.    His  salary  will  be  $3,500. 

Professor  E.  G.  Bauman,  for  several  year^ 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Indi- 
ana, has  been  elected  to  a  similar  position  at 
Trinidad,  Colorado,  with  a  fine  increase  in  sal- 
ary. 

Professor  John  A.  Miller  of  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity has  just  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  being  the  fourth 
person  to  receive  that  degree  as  a  student  of 
mathematics. 

Superintendent  Walter  Dunn  of  Knox,  Ind., 
is  reelected  for  another  year.  As  principal  of 
his  high  school  the  board  has  chosen  Jessie  E. 
Moore  of  Greencastle,  a  graduate  of  DePauw 
and  of  the  state  normal. 

The  smallpox  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  reports  about  the  school 
being  quarantined,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
were  absolutely  false.  The  difficulty  was  stamped 
out  immediately  and  the  school  went  on  as  usual. 
This  has  been  the  most  successful  summer  ses- 
sion the  school  has  ever  had.  The  graduating 
classes  will  be  very  much  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  school  will  close  August  10.  The 
Hon.  Charles  T.  Steck  of  Pennsylvania  will  de- 
liver the  address. 

The  Owen  County  Teachers'  Reunion  will  be 
held  at  Spencer  this  year,  on  Thursday  of  the 
County  Institute,  September  14th.  The  follow- 
ing former  Owen  county  teachers  are  expected 
to  be  present:  R.  J.  Aley,  J.  B.  Wisely,  D.  K. 
Goss,  0.  P.  McAuley,  Robert 5pear,  D.  S.  Kelley , 
Ira  Baldwin,  J.  W.  Shepherd,  Fred  Mutchler,  O. 
P.  Foreman,  N.  G.  Wark,  R.  A.  Troth,  O.  P.  Rob- 
inson, W.  V.  Troth,  A.  D.  Moffett,Mark  Moffett, 
Chas.  Meek,  A.  M.  Stickles,  S.  M.  Rolston,  Agnes 
Pochin,  Nellie  Ahern,  Judge  Moflfett,  Webster 
Moffett,  M.  V.  Gantz.  Many  others  who  formerly 
taught  school  in  Owen  county  will  be  invited. 
The  entire  present  teaching  corps  of  the  county 
will  be  present  but  the  program  will  almost  en- 
tirely be  given  by  the  visitors.  It  will  be  a 
notable  meeting. 
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A  four  days'  symposium  on  music  was  held 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  August  1-4, 
with  Mr.  Robert  Foresman  as  director.  The 
purpose  was  to  state  and  explain  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Modern  Music  Series  is  based. 

B.  F.  Moore  leaves  the  superin tendency  at 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Marion,  succeeding  AV.  D.  Weaver.  Professor 
Moore  is  well  equipped  for  his  work  and  the  pro- 
motion will  be  pleasant  news  to  his  many  friends. 

Professor  W.  H.  Hershman  of  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  is  taking  a  summer  course  of  study  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Miss  Ora  Hershman,  his 
daughter,  is  at  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  She 
will  teach  next  year  in  the  Indianapolis  schools. 

During  the  recent  meeting  at  Los  Angeles 
President  Joseph  Swain  was  made  a  member  of 
the  National  Educational  Council.  Superintend- 
ent John  W.  Carr  was  made  state  manager  for 
Indiana.    The  state  directorship  was  abolished. 

Professor  A.  "W.  Duflf  who  has  been  for  six  years 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  physics  will  take 
a  similar  position  in  the  fall  at  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Professor  Duff  will  be  re- 
membered as  an  occasional  contributor  to  The 
Educator. 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Scott,  author  of  Organic  Edu- 
etUian,  one  of  the  books  on  the  Indiana  reading 
circle  this  year,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Detroit  training  school.  Political  annoyance 
and  opposition  are  assigned  as  the  cause.  Hard 
on  Detroit. 

In  the  July  issue  it  was  announced  that  E.  J. 
Austin  had  been  elected  to  the  superin  tendency 
of  the  Michigan  City  schools.  It  seems  he  was 
unable  to  secure  his  release  from  an  earlier  en- 
gagement and  J.  G.  Monroe  of  St.  Johns,  Mich., 
takes  the  place. 

TJ^e  death  of  George  A.  Haughton  occurred 
July  20  at  the  home  of  his  mother  near  Russell- 
ville.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal,  class  of  '96,  and  a  very  successful  teacher 
of  several  years'  experience.  His  natural  ability 
and  his  enterprise  made  him  a  young  man  of 
much  promise. 

Professor  W.  H.  Elson,  well  known  in  Indiana 
as  a  former  secretary  of  the  young  people's  read- 
ing circle,  and  for  twelve  years  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Parke  county  has  been  reelected  to 
his  present  position  as  superintendent  of  city 
schools  in  West  Superior,  Wisconsin .  His  salary 
is  advanced  from  $2,000  to  $2,500. 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Hamilton,  chairman  of 
committee,  announces  that  the  diploma  question 


in  1900  will  be  based  on  the  following:— March, 
"Excelsior,"  biography  of  Longfellow,  "The 
Great  Stone  Face;"  April,  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,"  " King  of  the  Golden  River;"  May, 
"The  Deserted  Village,"  " Enoch  Arden,"  "To 
a  Mountain  Daisy." 

The  present  summer  session  at  the  Chicago 
Normal  School  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held.  The  attendance  is  large 
and  the  enthusiasm  is  great.  This  session  is  an 
interesting  one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly 
the  whole  faculty  now  working  there  will  close 
its  relations  with  the  school  when  the  present 
tenn  closes,  and  will  commence  preparations  for 
the  new  school  of  pedagogy  to  open  in  1900. 

Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Company  of  Boston 
have  acquired  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Cope- 
land  &  Day,  who  are  xetiring  from  business. 
Among  the  books  thus  taken  over  are  Vivette,  by 
Gelett  Burgess ;  the  two  Vagahondia  books,  by 
Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey ;  Stephen 
Crane's  Black  Riders;  Miss  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney's  Patrins;  and  the  beautifully  decorated 
English  Love  Sonnet  Series. 

The  most  cordial  kind  of  a  letter  was  issued 
by  Superintendents  Worley  of  Kosciusko  county 
and  Shideler  of  Huntington  county,  inviting  the 
superintendents  of  northern  Indiana,  with  their 
wives,  to  spend  August  3  and  4  at  AVarsaw.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  free  entertainment  of 
all,  and  assurance  was  given  that  boats,  busses, 
hotels — the  city  itself  should  belong  to  the  vis- 
itors.   This  is  hospitality  of  the  right  sort. 

The  cause  of  education  in  Indiana  will  doubt- 
less gain  by  the  accession  of  Chas.  D.  Nason,  Ph. 
D.  He  enters  the  faculty  of  the  Tri-State  Normal 
College  at  Angola  with  the  highest  recommen- 
dations. Born  in  Maine  and  graduated  at  Hav- 
erford  College,  he  went  afterwards  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  taking  professional  work 
and  receiving  his  doctorate.  He  has  taught 
science,  history,  literature  and  drawing  in  Phil- 
adelphia. His  work  at  Angola  will  be  mainly 
professional,  but  will  include  some  history  and 
literature. 

The  conditions  which  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
of  Cornell  named  under  which  he  was  willing  to 
consider  his  call  to  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  namely,  that  the  president 
make  all  appointments  in  the  faculty,  recom- 
mend all  promotions,  adjust  salaries,  be  the 
sole  medium  of  communication  between  faculty 
and  regents,  and  have  regents'  support,  without 
factional  opposition,  in  all  matters  which  the 
regents  may  decide  by  a  majority  vote,  are  of 
the  kind  that  emphasize  the  relation  between 
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authority  and  responsibility.  The  board  grants 
him  the  initiative  regarding  changes  and  ap- 
pointments in  the  faculty,  and  he  accepts  the 
position.  Salary  $10,000  a  year. 
•  Through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Edward  F. 
Buchner  The  Educator  has  been  favored  with 
an  extended  report  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  state  society  for  child  study, 
unfortunately  there  is  not  available  space  in  this 
issue  for  the  full  report.  One  interesting  fea- 
ture was  a  tendency  "  to  disparage  the  unsavored 
education  of  child  study  as  a  means  of  pedagogic 
success  or  scientific  knowledge."  A  polling  of 
about  800  teachers  showed  that  most  of  them 
object  to  child  study  on  the  grounds  that  it  de- 
tracts from  even  work  in  the  schoolroom  and 
removes  the  teacher  from  the  true  attitude  to- 
ward the  pupil.  Several  important  papers  by 
members  of  the  society  are  to  be  printed  and 
distributed  throughout  the  year. 


School  Music  bt  Corbsspondencs. 


Two  Courses  offered  1899— Elementary  and 
Advanced.  Each  course  includes  12  lessons  and 
will  be  found  helpful  and  practical  to  the  busy 
teacher.  Tuition  reasonable.  For  information 
write.  H.  E.  Owen, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


It  is  a  worthy  compliment  to  the  author  of  any 
book  for  all  the  teachers  in  the  same  department 
in  a  large  high  school  to  unite  in  asking  for  the 
adoption  of  his  book  for  class-room  use.  This 
is  what  the  teachers  of  algebra  in  the  Terre 
Haute  High  School  have  done  for  Taylor's  Aca- 
demic  Algebra,  and  the  Latin  teachers  in  the  same 
school  for  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar.  On  July 
5th  the  board  of  education  unanimously  adopted 
these  books  for  exclusive  use.  They  are  pub- 
lished by  Allyn  A  Bacon  of  Chicago,  whose  list 
of  publications  is  strictly  limited  to  high  school 
and  college  text-books.  It  is  the  constant  aim 
of  this  firm  to  furnish  the  best  books  for  the  best 
teachers,  and  the  re<ient  adoption  of  their  books 
in  Terre  Haute  is  a  sample  of  their  success  in 
that  direction.  Both  the  above-mentioned  books 
have  received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  country,  and  are 
in  use  in  Indianapolis  and  other  prominent  high 
schools  in  Indiana. 


Wanted. — Persons  of  energy  to  sell  at  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  Houghton's  Exercises  for  Open- 
ing Schools.  228  character-building  lessons, 
interesting  to  all  grades.  Cloth  75  cents.  Lib- 
eral terms.  Fayette  Publishing  Company,  Con- 
nersville,  Ind. 
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^E  know  we  can  please  you  as  well 
as  we  have  pleased  the  hundreds 
who  have  attended  this  school, 
hence  our  unsurpassed  offer.  Best  teachers 
and  methods  assure  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion. Our  beautiful  catalogue  mailed  free. 
Address 


TERRB  HAUTE,  IND. 
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^   Sept.  nth 

F.  M.  INOLER.  LL.  B  ,  Sec'y. 


30  NOBTH  FlBNNSriiVANIA  BT. 

A  HIGH  GRADE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL. 

Two  jetiTa*  course  leading  to  graduation  and  degree.  Students  graduate  any  time 
th<  y  complete  the  course  cf  eigliteen  credits.  Advanced  standing  to  students  success- 
fully passing  required  examinations. 

Strong  faculty  of  professional  teachers. 

Sessions  entire  year,  divided  into  four  terms  of  three  months  each. 

New  and  special  advantages  in  School  of  Practice  in  addition  to  moot  courts. 

Highest  endorsement  from  students  concerninff  work  of  past 
years.    Moderate  rate  of  tuition.    Send  for  catalogue. 
Office,  79  80  When  Building.     Indianapolis  College  of  Iiaw,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


O.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO  ,  Props.,  2A  Beacon  St. 
Boston;  16'J  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago:  Uni- 
versity Bid.,  Los  Angc-ks.  Send  for  Agency 
Manual. 


Summer  School  at  Home. 


ScJentlllfli    BunluoM, 
r  •ouniM  leadlBc  to  m 


Normal,  €1jmwIc»1, 

Bible  Sdidj  And  other 

decrve.  Latle.  Cret'k.  Cerman  and  other 
lanicaas*^.  ft«^Oe  I'nplU  now  enrolled.  Im* 
prove  yoarself  without  iaterroption  to  pros* 

at     •mplm-ment.      Tvltlen       Heasaaable. 
taloaue  Free.   Addrean, 
W.  A.  8TEVEN80N,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.» 

PrMldeat  Katlooal  Convapoedeac*  Roneai  Collcf*. 
(Inoorporated)  FENTON,  MICH. 


Seivinar  Ca^rds^ 


A  complete  outfit.  The  box  contains  cards  of  red,  yellow, 
orange,  green  and. blue  thread,  perforating  needle,  and  a 
pad  on  which  to  place  the  pictures  of  animals,  children, 
flowers,  etc.,  before  picking  the  holes  for  sewing.  Price, 
per  box,  25  cents.    Postage  8  cents. 
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When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Inla.nd  Edccatok. 
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EC:..ECTIO  SCHOOL  READINGS. 

Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     Edited  by  Ellen  B.  Kirk. 
Our  Country  in  Poetry  and  Prose.     By  Eleanor  A.  Persons,  of  Yonkers 
Schools. 

STORIES  OP  MAINE.     By  Sophie  Swett. 

FIRST  STEPS  WITH  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS. 

ByiiALBERT  F.    BlAI!5DELL. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  By  Adelia  R.  Hornbrook,  Teacher 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Evansville,  Ind. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA.  By  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  New 
York  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ELEMENTS  OP  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  By  William  J. 
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The  Growth  of  Indiana  University. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Enrollment  ^^^  ^^^  second  time  in  its  history,  the  annual  enrollment  of  students 
This  Year  ^^  Indiana  University  exceeds  one  thousand.     The  catalogue  for  the 

Exceeds  One  year  just  closed  was  issued  in  June,  1899,   and  the   figures  given 

Thousand.  therein  are  pleasing  to  every  friend  of  higher  education  in  Indiana. 

Old  students  have  frequently  said  they  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  Indiana  University 
would  have  a  thousand  students.  This  hope  has  been  more  than  realized,  and  the  future 
is  filled  with  even  greater  promises. 

The  exact  enrollment  for  the  present  year  is  one  thousand  and  fifty.  Of  these,  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-two  are  men  and  three  hundred  and  -eighteen  are  women.  During  the 
year  seventy-four  graduates  of  Indiana  University,  or  similar  institutions  have  enrolled  for 
graduate  work.     During  the  year  1898-99  everij  county  in  Indiana  was  represented. 

The  present  institution  began  its  existence  at  Bloomington,  as  the  Indiana  Seminary, 
in  1820,  was  made  a  college  by  act  of  Legislature  in  1828,  and  a  university  in  name  in 
1838.  The  annual  attendance  prior  to  1850  ranged  from  thirty-eight  in  1841  to  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  in  1846.  From  1850  to  1884  the  smallest  attendance  in  the  Univer- 
sity was  forty-eight  in  1853,  the  largest,  one  hundred  and  ninety  in  1881.  The  remarkable 
growth  since  that  time  is  best  told  by  these  fibres : 

YEAR.  TOTAL.  GRADUATES. 

1884 — .  144 21 

188J _ 156 20 

188« 202 20 

1887 2(>3 22 

*  1888.  _ _.  275  : _ 3  9 

1889 300 41 

1890  - 321 51 

18  91 - 3  9  4 7  6 

1 892 497 66 

1893 _ 5  72 _ 8 1 

•       1894 6  38 96 

1895  771  91 

1896  .579  115 
1897-.^ - 944 130 

1898 1049  119 

1899 1050 ™- 126 

Thus  for  sixteen  years  each  year  has  shown  a  substantial  increase  over  the  preceding 
one.  The  growth  began  under  the  administration  of  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  con- 
tinued under  the  administration  of  President  John  Merle  Coulter,  and  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Swain  (1893-1899)  the  attendance  has  increased  from  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  to  one  thousand  and  fifty. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  University  does  not  have  a  preparatory  department,  that 
the  standard  of  admission  is  being  constantly  raised,  and  the  classroom  work  being  made 
more  thorough,  the  enormous  attendance,  as  shown  in  the  above  figures,  indicates  that  the 
people  of  Indiana  are  loyal  to  the  head  of  the  State's  great  educational  system. 
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Under  the  ne^  law  the  usual 
At  ?  n^A  H    "^^^'^^^^y  examinations  for  li- 
inT      ^^        censing   teachers    are    to   be 
(Questions,      j^^j^  during  eight  months  of 
the  year  only.   This  will  give  us  about  five  extra 
pages  for  the  four  months  from  October  to  Jan- 
uary inclusive.    We  shall  try  to  see  that  these 
pages  are  filled  with  matter  that  is  at  least  as 
Interesting,  if  not  as  practical  and  helpful,  as 
the  examination  questions.    Commencing  with 
February  the  questions  will  be  resumed. 
*  *  * 

Lo8  Angeles  and  Alter,  J°^  ^^lut'Sj  of 
addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  as 
they  have  appeared  from  year  to  year  we  have 
referred  to  them  as  great  storehouses  to  which 
teachers  might  go  and  go  again  for  suggestion 
and  inspiration.  Such  an  estimate  is  not  over- 
drawn, but  the  volume  is  not  accessible  save  to 
a  very  small  minority  of  teachers.  With  this  in 
mind  The  Educator  will  present  in  successive 
numbers  during  the  year,  a  few  of  the  best 
things  that  were  presented  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting.  Coming  thus  in  small  doses,  and  at 
intervals,  there  will  b^  a  better  opportunity  for 
digestion  and  assimilation  than  the  visitors  to 
California  themselves  enjoyed.  Not  that  we 
underestimate  the  wealth  of  enjoyment  and  in- 
spiration and  pleasure  in  attending  one  of  the 
great  meetings — not  that  we  would  advise  any 
teacher  against  attending  when  attendance 
comes  at  all  within  one's  means ;  but  there  is  a 
grain  of  philosophical  consolation  in  feeling  that 
we  could  not  have  taken  in  the  whole  feast  if  we 
had  been  there.  These  crumbs  which  have 
fallen,  so  to  speak,  from  the  great  educational 
table  will  be  found  to  contain  much  of  their 


original  flavor  and  a  good  deal  of  nourishment. 
The  feature  presented  this  month  is  the  resolu- 
tions which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 


TeU  Us  About  It. 


A  certain  firm  in  the 
East  uses  this  catch  line 
in  its  advertising :  '^  If  we  please  you,  tell  others ; 
if  we  don't,  tell  us."  The  sentiment  impresses 
us  as  a  good  one  and  we  wish  to;say  it  just  once 
to  our  subscribers.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  so- 
liciting your  patronage  by  promising  what  seems 
to  us  the  richest  program  for  an  educational 
paper  that  we  have  seen  anywhere.  Now  that 
the  institutes  are  nearly  over  in  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio  and  Illinois  we  are  at  work  trying 
to  fulfill  our  promises  to  the  letter.  You  will 
be  deciding  month  by  month  how  well  we  suc- 
ceed, and  whether  or  not  The  Educator  is  worth 
its  price.  If  you  are  satisfied  and  pleased  with 
it  kindly  say  a  good  word  for  it  to  your  friends. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  or  if  your  paper  does  not 
come  regularly  please  tell  us  frankly  all  about 
it.  We  own  to  a  fair  average  of  human  frailty 
and  when  our  good  friends  tell  us  something 
pleasant  about  the  paper  we  feel  gratified  and 
grateful.  But  what  we  solicit  is  the  helpful  kindly 
criticism  that  will  let  us  correct  mistakes  and 
do  better  every  way. 

»  »  « 

Considerable  thought  and  dis- 
cussion have  been  aroused  by 
the  publication  of  a  report  made 
lately  by  Professor  W.  0.  At- 
water  of  Wesleyan  University  upon  a  series  of 
experiments  he  has  conducted  to  determine  the 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol.  The  experi- 
ments appear  to  show  conclusively  that  alcohol 
in  small  quantities  is  readily  oxydized  by  the 
body  and  to  that  extent  is  a  food ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  yields  energy.  The  announcement  is  provok- 
ing not  a  little  protest  from  those  prohibition- 
ists who  think  they  see  in  Professor  Atwater's 
conclusion  a  justification  for  moderate  drinking. 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Wesleyan 
University  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Method- 
ism in  America,  and  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
regard  with  disfavor  any  deliberate  attempt  to 
injure  the  cause  of  temperance  reform.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  experiments  have 
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been  conducted  in  one  of  the  laboratories  of  this 
school,  and  presumably  with  such  cooperation 
and  approval  as  the  college  could  render,  and 
simply  in  the  interests  of  science.  .  The  leader 
in  the  protest  is  Mary  H.  Hunt,  the  world's  su- 
perintendent of  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand how  zealously  all  advocates  of  temperance 
reform  would  seek  to  hold  the  ground  already 
gained,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  protest  against 
anything  that  looks  like  retrogression.  If  Pro- 
fessor Atwater's  report  carried  with  it  anything 
like  a  recommendation  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage 
the  whole  Christian  world  would  and  should  rise 
to  protest ;  but  when  he  announces  his  discovery 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  taught  in 
most  of  our  physiologies  about  the  nature  of  al- 
cohol is  scientifically  wrong  we  should  accept 
the  truth,  at  once  modify  our  teaching  at  that 
point,  and  commence  to  insist  that  just  because 
of  this  food,  property  which  alcohol  possesses  the 
ultimate  deadly  danger  is  all  the  more  insidious. 
Professor  Atwater  well  says  that  there  is  one 
thing  we  need  never  fear — the  truth.  If  a  boy 
is  taught  the  baneful  influence  of  alcohol  and 
finds  that  his  first  experience  with  it  does  not 
coincide  with  the  teaching  he  loses  his  fear  and 
finds  too  iate  that  he  has  an  uncontrollable  appe- 
tite. Readers  of  The  Educator  will  be  interested 
to  notice  that  the  theory  which  Doctor  Scovell 
has  set  forth  in  his  articles  on  '^^coholic  Bever- 
ages "  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Professor  At- 
water, though  we  know  that  at  least  one  of  his 
papers  was  written  before  the  Wesleyan  experi- 
ments were  announced. 

•  *    .      * 

^        .       _  It  seems  trite  to  say  any- 

OpenlmrDays.     ^^^^  ^^^^  g^^,  ^^^^  ^, 

school,  after  all  that  has  been  said ;  and  yet, 
first  days  do  come,  and  to  a  good  many  of  our 
readers  they  will  be  new  experiences,  so  that  a 
few  brief  suggestions  may  not  be  amiss.  One 
general  principle  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  first  impressions.  No 
argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  energy  to  recover  ground  lost 
by  a  weak  beginning  is  the  poorest  kind  of 
economy.  If  pupils  see,  as  they  so  readily  do, 
that  the  teacher  knows  what  she  is  about,  that 
she  has  definite  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done 
even  on  the  opening  day,  and  that  she  has  pre- 
pared a  definite  plan  which  wiU  put  all  students 
at  work,  they  will  be  generally  glad  to  fall 
heartily  in  with  those  plans.  But  pupils  will  be 
just  as  ready  to  discover  any  weakness  or  any 
lack  of  preparation  or  any  want  of  confidence 
that  the  teacher  may  show,  and  they  will  be 


just  as  ready  to  make  the  most  of  it  for  a 
good  time.  This  is  a  part  of  child  nature,  and  ^ 
young  teachers 'are  not  rare  who  have  experi- 
ence with  it.  The  surest  way  to  escape  it  lies  in 
careful  preparation  for  the  first  day's  program. 
Above  all  else  do  not  rely  upon  the  inspiration 
of  the  hour  to  carry  you  through  the  day 
somehow.  The  inspiration  for  such  times  is  tol- 
erably certain  to  come  too  late.  We  might  go 
on  to  specify  and  advise  certain  things  that 
should  be  done  in  the  beginning  and  certain 
others  that  should  not,  such  as  getting  ac- 
quainted with  pupils  be/ore  school  opens,  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  course  of  study,  being 
at  school  early  on  the  opening  day,  making  no 
rules  until  they  seem  necessary,  and  so  forth, 
but  we  shall  feel  that  a  larger  service  has  been 
done  if  we  can  help  each  teacher  to  realize  the 
importance  of  this  initial  preparation,  and  to 
make  it  in  her  own  way.  One  teacher  has  the 
gift  of  [tongue  [and  will  enlist  sympathy  at  the 
start  by  a  bright,  short,  simple  talk.  Another 
who  knows  the  power  of  song  will  get  the  school 
to  sing  itself  into  the  right  spirit.  Thus  we  must 
each  know  our  own  strength  and  rely  upon  that 
to  secure  the  willing  cooperation  of  our  pupila. 
But,  by  all  means,  try  to  secure  it  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  term,  and  then  be 
ready  to  assign  regular  work.  Such  a  beginning 
is  half  of  the  battle  of  discipline. 
*  •  * 

Brief  Items  of  Current  History. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  great  national 
conferences  was  that  which  met  in  Buffalo  early 
in  July  to  consider  social  and  political  reforms. 
There  was,  as  might  be  expected,  wide  diversity 
of  opinion,  but  the  trend  was  dlearly  in  favor  of 
more  direct  democratic  methods  in  government, 
with  the  cooperative  commonwealth  as  the  ulti- 
mate ideal.  The  theory  of  initiative  and  refer- 
endum found  much  favor.  Trusts  were  regarded 
as  inevitable  results  of  the  competitive  system, 
and  many  thought  that  they  mark  a  transition 
towards  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. Plans  were  laid  and  a  $20,000  fund  was 
subscribed  to  establish  a  school  of  politics  and 
economics.  Professors  Bemis ,  Will  and  Parsons , 
recently  dismissed  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  will  be  identified  with  the  new  school 
which  is  to  be  located  in  Boston.  The  purpose 
is  an  independent  study  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions. 

*       *       * 

The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  after  a 
session  of  two  months,  found  it  impossible  to 
agree  on  the  question  that  it  was  called  to  con- 
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sider,  namely,  that  of  disarmament.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  none  of  the  great  powers  is 
willing  to  disarm,  and  Russia  least  of  all.  This 
is  about  what  the  delegates  expected.  But  the 
thing  that  was  not  expected,  even  by  its  most 
sanguine  advocates  has  happened  in  the  tenta- 
tive agreement  to  establish  a  permanent  court 
of  arbitration  for  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
agreement  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  various 
powers  for  ratification.  The  proposed  arbitra- 
tion is  to  be  optional  and  not  compulsory.  The 
only  power  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  this  court 
is  national  honor  and  commercial  interests.  The 
court  is  to  sit  at  The  Hague  and  will  consist  of 
four  persons  named  by  each  power  ratifying  the 
agreement.  The  arbitrators  hold  office  for  six 
years,  but  may  be  reappointed.  If  this  court 
can  be  made  effective  large  armaments  will 
gradually  grow  obsolete  and  useless. 

*  *       * 

A  most  interesting  piece  of  arbitration  is  now 
in  progress  in  Paris ;  namely,  the  one  which  is  to 
decide  the  ownership  of  669,000  square  miles  of 
territory  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  the  August  Review  of  Reviews 
says,  "  Sir  Richard  Webster  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  sixteen  days'  speech  setting  forth  the  Brit- 
ish view  of  the  case.  Ex-President  Harrison 
will  take  at  least  as  long  to  reply  on  behalf  of 
Venezuela.  Then  Sir  Robert  Reid  will  have  his 
turn  and  another  American  will  follow.  It  is 
very  prosaic,  no  doubt,  and  very  sensible,  and 
no  one  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New  pays  a  scrap 
of  attention  te  the  court  and  its  orators.  How 
different  it  would  have  been  if,  instead  of  argu- 
ing it  out  quietly  in  a  court  of  arbitration,  armies 
and  navies  hachbeen  set  in  motion  and  thousands 
of  men  had  been  slaughtered.  Then  the  whole 
world  and  all  the  world's  newspapers  would  have 
been  full  of  the  controversy,  for  nothing  inter- 
ests the  living  so  much  as  the  taking  of  life." 

*  *       * 

The  close  sympathy  that  exists  among  nearly 
all  labor  organizations  renders  them  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  local  disturbances.  Hence  it  gen- 
erally occurs  that  troubles  in  one  section  act 
like  a  signal  for  outbreaks  in  other  sections.  So 
it  happens  that  the  street-car  strike  in  Cleveland, 
the  Goeur  d'Alene  riots  and  the  trouble  on  the 
elevated  railroads  in  New  York  were  all  going 
on  at  once.  The  last  grew  out  of  a  charge  that 
the  company  required  more  than  the  legal  ten- 
hour  day  from  some  of  its  employes.  In  Cleve- 
land and  Idaho  the  trouble  had  its  origin  in  the 
employment  of  non-union  men.  The  growing 
frequency  of  labor  disturbances  and  the  increas- 
ing seriousness  of  results  seem  to  justify  the 


suggestion  that  teachers  should  be  well  grounded 
in  principles  of  fairness  and  justice,  as  they  re- 
late to  these  matters,  and  should  teach  them  to 
their  older  pupils.  Have  workingmen  the  un- 
doubted right  to  organize?  Have  those  who 
do  not  organize  the  undoubted  right  to  seek 
w^ork  where  they  choose?  Has  the  employer  the 
right  to  hire  whom  he  will?  These  seem  to  us 
proper  things  to  teach  if  education  is  to  be  prac- 
tical and  if  men  are  to  have  standards  of  right 
rather  than  bias  to  determine  their  course  of 
conduct. 

*  *        * 

A  serious  famine,  the  result  of  long  continued 
drought,  is  raging  in  eastern  Russia.  The  in- 
evitable fever  and  scurvy  are  among  the  attend- 
ant horrors.  The  plague  is  said  to  be  worse  than 
that  two  years  ago  in  India,  and  Russia  appeals 
to  the  world  for  help.  ...  A  terrific  hurricane 
passing  over  the  West  Indies  early  in  August 
devastated  large  sections  of  Porto  Rico.  Hun- 
dreds of  lives  were  lost  and  property  to  the 
probable  value  of  $75,000,000  was  destroyed.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  rainy  season  in  the  Philippines,  and 
the  campaigns  are  not  being  vigorously  pushed, 
though  General  Otis  is  holding  the  territory  al- 
ready taken.  It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the 
war  department  at  Washington  to  have  50,000 
men  in  the  field  by  the  close  of  the  rainy  season 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  early 
close.  The  press  censorship  is  severely  criticised 
for  repressing  news  from  publication  that  leaves 
the  public  with  a  false  idea  of  actual  conditions. 
....  The  Dreyfus  case  is  in  progress,  and  the 
second  trial  bids  fair  to  become  as  famous  as  the 
first.  The  shooting  of  M.  Labori,  one  of  the 
prisoner's  lawyers,  seemed  unfavorable  for  the 
defense,  but  the  wound  was  not  fatal,  and  a  tnnk 
in  favor  of  Dreyfus  seemed  to  come  when  Labori 

returned  to  court. 

*  *       * 

Education  for  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

It  is  altogether  natural  that  the  beginning 
of  a  new  century  should  mark  a  new  era  in 
many  things  because  as  we  approach  the  line 
between  the  old  and  the  new  the  tendency 
increases  to  refer  everything  to  the  next  cen- 
tury. It  is  like  turning  a  new  leaf  for  the 
new  year.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  we 
shall  cross  the  line  unconscious  of  its  pres- 
ence unless  we  sit  with  watch  in  hand,  or 
perhaps  we  shall  sleep  through  the  transi- 
tion unless  the  booming  of  cannon  or  the 
ringing  of  bells  may  awake  us.  But  after 
all,  this  natural  tendency  to  think  what  we 
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shall  be  and  how  we  shall  do  when  the  new 
time  may  have  come  does  influence  conduct 
and  conditions  by  causing  us  to  inquire  into 
them  more  closely  than  usual. 

The  search  for  educational  ideals  is  not  a 
new  one,  nor  has  the  failure  to  find  one  that 
is  perfect  been  due  either  to  indifierence  or 
to  satisfaction  with  the  old.  The  following 
expression  by  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker  well 
states  the  need  for  something  better,  and  at 
the  same  time  offers  a  keen  criticism  upon 
present  ends  and  aims:  '*  Wanted — an  end 
and  aim,  a  clear  distinct  goal  for  education! 
For  this  there  is  a  magnificent  reward!  In 
every  other  profession  there  is  a  definite  aim. 
The  doctor  has  sickness  to  cure.  The  min- 
ister has  souls  to  save.  What  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  education?  The  aim  upon  which 
the  practice  of  to-day  is  based  is  knowledge. 
Witness  the  examination,  the  course  of 
study,  the  public  opinion  that  demands  that 
the  child  shall  go  through  the  book."  Lead- 
ers in  education  everywhere  are  unremitting 
in  their  efforts  to  find  out  what  is  best,  and 
it  seems  easy  now  to  say  that  when  the 
twentieth  century  comes  we  shall  plan  anew; 
conditions  may  not  remain  just  as  they  are 
and  education  may  need  to  be  modified  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  time.  This 
is  wrong.  It  is  true  enough  that  conditions 
may  change,  or  rather  let  us  say  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  change,  but  it  is  at  least  one 
function  of  education  to  help  determine  and 
direct  such  change. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
Educaiion  appears  an  article  on  "  The  Edu- 
cational Demand  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
— A  Common  Sense  View,"  by  Frederick  W, 
Nash.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  practical  in  edu- 
cation, as  the  subtitle  intimates,  and  is  based 
upon  the  proposition  that  "utility  is  the 
test  to  which  the  education  of  the  future 
must  submit."  If  utility  is  the  best  ideal 
for  life,  if  a  utilitarian  program  is  the  one 
that  will  help  men  and  women  into  the 
largest,  happiest,  fullest  living,  if  mere 
money-making  is  the  chief  end  of  existence, 
then  by  all  means  exalt  utility  in  the  schools. 
Provided^  however,  that  practical  education, 
so-called,  does  fit  best  to  meet  the  demands 
in  a  world  where  competition  is  sharp,  keen, 
and  merciless.  To  question  Horace  Greely's 
statement  that  he  knew  over  a  thousand 
expensively  and  thoroughly  educated  men 
in  New  York  who  were  utterly  unable  to 
earn  their  own  bread  would  be  ungenerous, 
indeed,  since  Mr.  Greely  is  not  here  to  defend 


himself;  but  if  these  men  were  so  incapable 
with  education  we  may  at  least  wonder  what 
they  would  have  been  without  it.  Equally 
is  it  bad  logic  to  hold  up  a  self-made  man 
as  an  argument  against  education.  An  edu- 
cated failure,  like  an  uneducated  success 
should  be  judged  finally  by  the  ad  hominem 
test.  Indeed,  it  is  not  seriously  claimed 
any  longer  that  the  man  who  has  only  the 
business  education,  other  things  being  equal, 
can  successfully  compete  in  the  long  run 
with  the  man  who  is  broadly  educated.  We 
do  not  underestimate  the  value  of  practical, 
of  business,  or  even  of  technical  education. 
The  more  of  this  the  better,  but  by  all  means 
let  it  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  the  most 
liberal  education  possible. 

Mr.  Nash  says  "The  American  people  are 
not  lost  to  beauty,  art,  or  the  sesthetic  side 
of  life."  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  true  in  a 
very  large  sense.  We  are  just  reaching  the 
point  in  our  national  life  where  we  ought  to 
have  time  for  these  finer  things,  but  assur- 
edly nothing  else  will  so  soon  stifle  them  as 
the  growing  intensity  in  the  commercial 
struggle.  Already  the  process  of  crowding 
out  the  weak  is  well  under  way,  but  they 
die  so  quietly  in  the  dark  corners  that  we 
see  but  little  of  it;  And  yet  this  is  the 
logical  result.  Moreover  it  is  not  men  who 
are  demanding  of  the  schools  a  quicker, 
surer,  more  effective  money-making  equip- 
ment, but  the  absolute  needs  of  the  time, 
the  stress  of  an  intense  commercial  spirit. 
We  cannot  blame  any  one.  The  necessity 
is  upon  us  all.  The  breadwinner  of  every 
home  is  driven  to  his  greatest  eflorts  lest 
another  outdo  him  in  the  race.  If  a  man 
goes  to  an  employer  for  w^ork  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  who  he  is  or  what  he  is, 
but  wjiat  he  can  do.  To  educate  for  busi- 
ness, strictly,  means  that  culture  must  look 
out  for  itself.  The  few  have  time  for  music, 
literature  and  art;  the  masses  have  not. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  the  schools  should 
help  lead  in  these  things,  that  they  should 
create  ideals  rather  than  follow  blindly  those 
set  up  by  the  god  of  this  world?  Every  case 
of  education  for  the  practical  alone,  with  no 
regard  to  culture,  simply  defers  the  better 
day  when  even  the  poor  shall 

*'  have  some  part 
In  yon  sweet  living  lands  of  art." 

Schools  and  teachers  ought  to  stand  for  the 
principles  of  altruism.  We  may  all  well 
take  a  lesson  from  the  kindergarten.  The 
educational  needs  of  the  twentieth  century 
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will  depend  upon  the  ideals  of  the  century, 
and  these  ideals  may  be  what  we  will.  It 
will  make  a  vast  difference  if  the  next  gen- 
eration of  children  is  schooled  chiefly  to 
mere  utility,  which  is  selfish  in  purpose  and 
effect,  or  to  the  larger  view  that  helps  men 
live  for  others  as  well  as  for  self,  for  happi- 
ness as  well  as  for  gain. 

*        *        * 

Trained  Teachers. 

The  work  of  training  teachers  is  yet  but 
fairly  begun.  Despite  the  numerous  normal 
and  professional  schools  here  in  the  north 
central  states  and  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
the  supply  of  well-equipped  teachers  falh  far 
short  of  the  demand.  At  first  thought  such 
a  statement  may  appear  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  teachers 
are  unable  to  secure  positions.  This  ina- 
bility is  due  largely  to  two  causes;  first, 
many  positions  are  held  by  teachers  who 
are  not  trained;  second,  teachers  who  are 
trained  are  looking  naturally  enough  for  the 
best  paying  places.  These  places  are  in  the 
city  schools  and  there  is  where  we  find  the 
surplus  of  the  best  qualified  teachers.  In 
the  city  of  Boston,  for  example,  where  va- 
cancies are  supposed  to  be  filled  mainly  by 
graduates  from  the  Boston  normal  school. 
Superintendent  Seaver,  in  his  last  report, 
shows  that  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled 
each  year  is  about  fifty,  while  the  number 
of  graduates  is  about  twice  as  large.  This 
makes  a  growing  army  of  disappointed  can- 
didates who  believe  that  their  failure  is  due 
to  social  or  church  or  political  favoritism. 
Mr.  Seaver  devotes  ten  or  twelve  pages  to  a 
discussion  of  this  state  of  things  and  to  the 
means  of  remedy.  His  first  suggestion  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the 
city  normal  school.'  As  was  urged  in  The 
Educator  last  month,  he  declares  that  it  is 
better  to  let  the  disappointment  come  early; 
let  admission  be  confined  to  those  best  qual- 
ified by  nature  as  determined  in  a  compet- 
itive examination.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  notwithstanding  his  loyalty  to  the 
city  Mr.  Seaver  maintains  the  right  to  ap- 
point the  best  available  teachers  whether 
they  come  from  the  Boston  normal  school  or 
not. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Wisconsin  Jour- 
nal of  EducaJtion  we  find  some  statistics  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  come  from  Boston, 
but  not  less  interesting.  There  are  over  10,- 
000  teachers  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  with 


an  average  tenure  of  about  three  and  a  half 
years.  That  requires  about  2,800  new  teach- 
ers yearly,  of  which  the  normal  schools  do 
not  furnish  more  than  600.  A  consideration 
of  these  figures  shows  that  most  of  the  train- 
ing in  the  seven  normals  of  the  state  is 
directed  toward  preparation  for  teaching  in 
the  grades,  and  that  there  has  been  practically 
no  training  for  the  rural  schools.  An  at- 
tempt to  meet  this  need  has  resulted  in 
establishing  a  county  school  designed  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  best  possible  work 
in  rural  districts.  The  county  of  Marathon 
in  which  the  experiment  is  being  tried  ap- 
propriates $2,500  a  year  while  the  state  gives 
$1,250.  The  experiment  is  now  about  two 
years  old  and  has  won  the  firm  support  of 
the  people  of  the  county.  This  is  not  in- 
tended to  compete  in  any  way  with  the  nor- 
mal schools  Ojlready  existing,  and  there  is 
careful  legislative  provision  to  keep  one  from 
developing  into  the  other.  Thus  the  Wis- 
consin system  now  contemplates  (1)  a  pro- 
fessional school  to  prepare  teachers  for  high 
schools  and  academies,  (2)  normals  to  pre- 
pare for  the  grades,  (3)  schools  to  prepare 
exclusively  for  the  kindergarten,  (4)  train- 
ing schools  to  prepare  for  ungraded  schools 
in  the  country.  The  system  certajnly  in- 
cludes some  features  worth  thinking  about. 
Of  related  interest  is  a  volume  in  Appleton's 
Education  Series  on  The  School  System  of  On-- 
tario  by  Geo.  W.  Ross. 

*        *        * 

Signs  of  Progress. 

In  his  report  on  "  The  Educational  Prog- 
ress of  the  Year,"  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  Columbia  University  considers  the 
question  chiefly  in  the  light  of  books  on  ed- 
ucation published  during  the  year.  He  well 
suggests  that  the  full  array  of  the  main 
events  of  the  year  would  be  formidable,  and 
perhaps  less  interesting  than  Homer's  cata- 
logue of  the  ships,  so  that  there  is  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  limit 
his  discussion  in  a  single  paper  chiefly  to 
the  educational  books.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  there  is  a  fair  if  not  a  large  demand  for 
these  books  and  that  they  express,  therefore, 
a  good  deal  of  the  educational  interest  and 
spirit.  And  yet  their  use  will  be  confined 
almost  wholly  to  teachers ;  that  is,  they  are 
professional  in  character  and  in  purpose. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional progress,  which,  if  it  does  not  go  so 
deep  down  into  the  professional  life  is  surely 
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broader  in  its  influence,  and  perhaps  a  more 
hopeful  sign  of  the  educational  times  than 
the  professional  books ;  and  that  is  the  pe- 
riodical literature  on  matters  that  pertain  to 
education.  The  people  who  manage  and 
edit  these  great  periodicals  keep  a  middle 
finger  carefully  on  the  popular  pulse,  and  as 
a  matter  of  pure  business  they  supply  the 
popular  demand  so  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  character  of  their  publications.  It 
seems,  therefore,  quite  significant  to  find  in 
the  literary  magazines  not  only  frequent  con- 
tributions on  educational  subjects,  but  even 
whole  editions  devoted  to  such  subjects  and 
specially  announced  as  educational  num- 
bers. This,  indeed,  is  in  accordance  with 
our  traditions.  We  have  long  boasted  of 
our  free  schools  and  of  popular  education, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  men  have  been  too 
much  engrossed  in  their  business  or  their 
trades,  and  women  too  much  with  their 
homes  or  with  society  to  find  time  for  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  schools.  It  is  too  early 
to  say  even  now  that  the  millennium  has 
come,  but  interest  grows  at  a  great  rate,  and 
the  periodicals  are  doing  much  both  to  in- 
crease and  to  foster  it. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  look- 
ing over  the  periodicals  for  1899  thus  far. 
The  number  and  variety  of  articles  bearing 
directly  upon  educational  questions  is  truly 
surprising,  not  to  say  bewildering.  There 
is  barely  room  here  for  the  briefest  enu- 
meration. Without  any  purpose  of  making 
comparisons  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
among  the  literary  magazines  the  leader  in 
things  educational  is  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
It  is  a  great  educational  power.  The  Outlook 
well  says  **  The  Atlantic  strikes  the  note  of 
leadership."  It  is  deliciously  aristocratic  in 
price,  and  yet  moderate  enough  considering 
quality  and  helpfulness.  Especially  may 
we  name  "  President  Eliot  as  an  Educational 
Reformer,"  "  Country  Schools  "  and  part  of 
the  series  by  William  James  on  "  Talks  to 
Teachers  on  Psychology."  The  OiUlook,  too, 
is  a  leader,  and  while  it  has  a  yearly  educa- 
tional number  like  that  of  August  5  it  does 
not  wait  for  this  special  occasion  to  express 
itself  upon  subjects  of  schools  and  education. 
The  issue  just  referred  to  contains,  besides 
Doctor  Butler's  report,  an  editorial  on  "  The 
Educational  Situation,"  "American  Educa- 
tion at  the  Paris  Exposition,"  "  Educational 
Signs  of  the  Times,"  "  The  Line  of  Educa- 
tional Advance,"  "  Yale  as  a  University," 
"The  University  of  Edinburgh,"  "  Vacation 


Schools  and  Playgrounds,"  and  biographical 
sketches  of  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  W.  H. 
P.  Faunce,  and  George  Harris — three  new 
college  presidents.  Other  special  articles  in 
7he  Outlook  during  these  seven  months  are 
"  The  Educational  Situation  in  the  West " 
in  the  issue  of  January  7;  "  Picture  Study 
in  Education,"  January  21;  "Should  the 
College  Train  for  Motherhood,"  February 
25;  "Woman's  Education,"  March  11; 
"  Home  and  the  Schools,"  March  25 ;  "  Hy- 
giene for  Pupils,"  April  22;  "An  Educa- 
tional Colony,"  May  27. 

The  Independent,  in  its  issue  of  January  19, 
has  "The  University  and  tHe  Common 
Man,"  and  "City  Schools  and  Politics." 
February  9  it  has  "  Education  in  the  South," 
and  in  August  10  "  Perils  of  the  Public 
Schools." 

Perhaps  the  article  that  has  aroused  most 
comment,  or  we  might  say  most  protest, 
during  the  year  is  that  by  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace 
in  The  Ladies  Home  Journal^  entitled  "  The 
Murder  of  the  Modern  Innocents."  Some- 
what similar  in  character,  in  that  it  was*  de- 
structive criticism,  was  Mrs,  Rebecca  Har- 
ding Davis's  "  Cursfe  in  Education,"  which 
appeared  in  the  North  American  for  May,  and 
which  was  so  effectually  answered  in  the 
July  North  American  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer. 
In  the  same  periodical  for  April  we  find 
"  Public  Schools  and  Parents'  Duties." 

Current  Literature  furnishes  "  Education  as 
a  Necessity."  "Shall  We  Banish  Books?" 
"  The  True  Specialist,"  "  The  Bible  in  Edu- 
cation," and  "  Education  as  a  Preventive  of 
Crime." 

In  the  Forum  appear  "  Social  Ethics  in 
Schools,"  January;  "Education  and  Cul- 
ture," February;  "Teachers  in  Common 
Schools  in  Larger  Cities,"  June;  "Why. 
Teachers  Have  No  Professional  Standing," 
June. 

Harper' 8  Bazar  contributes  "  Public  and 
private  Schools,"  March  4 ;  **  Fear  of  Educa- 
tion," July  1,  and  "  The  Choice  of  a  School," 
July  22. 

In  Public  Opinion  may  be  found  "  Ethical 
Discipline  in  Public  Schools,"  January  26 ; 
"Over-Education,"  May  25;  "The  Scholar 
in  Politics,"  June  8,  and  "  Usefulness  of  the 
University,"  July  13. 

"Does  Education  Produce  Pessimists?" 
appears  in  the  March  Arena,  and  the  July 
number  of  that  periodical  is  an  educational 
number  with  several  appropriate  contribu- 
tions. 
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In  the  February  CerUury  we  read  of 
"Charles  Dickens's  Work  in  Education;" 
the  April  Nineteenth  Century  had  "Higher 
Education  and  the  State";  T%e  Fortnightly, 
May,  had  "The  Teacher  Problem",  and  we 
must  include  T?ie  Dial,  which  is  wont  to 
speak  out  so  clearly  its  positive  convictions 
on  matters  of  this  kind,  as  it  did  on  April 
16  in  "The  Educational  Outlook." 

This  enumeration  is  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tive. It  does  not  include  the  multitude  of 
minor  publications  which,  like  the  local 
press  everywhere,  are  closely  interested  in 
the  schools  and  their  work.     It  will  be  seen, 


too,  that  no  reference  has  i  been  made  to  the 
educational  journals  themselves,  nor  to  the 
GhauiauqujoLn  with  its  numerous  progeny,  nor 
to  professional  publications  of  any  kind. 
And  finally,  the  articles  named  are  nearly 
all  general  in  character  and  interest.  Those 
on  technical  subjects,  those  on  special  phases 
of  education,  such  as  kindergarten,  manual 
training,  Indian  schools,  and  so  forth,  are 
omitted.  Considering  all  these  facts,  the 
amount  of  reading  on  general  educational 
subjects  that  is  going  before  the  millions  of 
readers  each  month  is  tremendously  signifi- 
cant. 


My  MrNTDB  o'o  Mb  a  Kingdom  Is. 


MY  minde  to  me  a  kingdom  is ; 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  finde 
As  farre  exceeds  all  earthly  blisse 
That  God  or  nature  has  assignde; 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have. 
Yet  still  my  minde  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live;  this  is  my  stay, — 
I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

Ipresse  to  beare  no  haughtie  sway; 
Look,  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 

Loe,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 

Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plentie  surfets  oft. 
And  hastie  clymbers  soonest  fall; 

I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all. 

These  get  with  toile,  and  keepe  with  feare ; 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  beare. 

No  princely  pompe  nor  wealthie  store. 

No  force  to  win  the  victorie. 
No  wylie  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  winne  a  lover's  eye, — 
To  none  of  these  I  yeelde  as  thrall; 
For  why,  my  mind  despiseth  all. 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  they  crave ; 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more. 
They  are  but  poore,  though  much  they  have, 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store. 
They  poor,  I  rich ;  They  beg,  I  give ; 
They  lacke,  I  lend ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  losse, 

I  grudge  not  at  another's  gaine ; 
No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  tosse ; 


I  brooke  that  is  another's  bane. 
I  feare  no  foe,  I  fawne  no  friend ; 
I  lothe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

I  joy  not  in  no  earthly  blisse; 

I  weigh  not  Cresus'  wealth  a  straw; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is; 

I  feare  not  fortune's  fatal  law; 
My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  move 
For  beautie  bright  or  force  of  love. 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will; 

I  wander  not  to  seeke  for  more; 
I  like  the  plaine,  I  clime  no  hill ; 

In  greatest  stormes  I  sitte  on  shore. 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toile  in  vaine 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  againe. 

I  kisse  not  where  I  wish  to  kill; 

I  feigne  not  love  where  most  I  hate; 
I  breake  no  sleepe  to  winne  my  will ; 

I  wayte  not  at  the  mightie's  gate. 
I  scorne  no  poore,  I  feare  no  rich ; 
I  feele  no  want  nor  have  too  much. 

The  court  ne  cart  I  like  ne  loath, — 
Extreames  are  counted  worst  of  all; 

The  golden  meane  betwixt  them  both 
Doth  surest  sit,  and  feares  no  fall; 

This  is  my  choyce;  for  why,  I  finde 

No  wealth  is  like  a  quiet  minde. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease; 

My  conscience  clere  my  chiefe  defence; 
I  neither  seeke  by  bribes  to  please, 

Nor  by  desert  to  breed  ofience. 
Thus  do  I  live;  thus  will  I  die; 
Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  II 

— Sir  Edward  Dyer, 
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A  PARAiiiiBii  Between  the  Life  and  Work  of  Pe8Taix)zzi  and 

That  of  Dr.  E.  A,  SheijDon. 


By  HERMANN  KRUSI. 


INASMUCH  as  these  two  men  are  now 
held  in  revered  remembrance  as  reform- 
ers of  the  public  schools  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  one  in  the  German  states  of 
Europe,  the  other  in  the  United  States  of 
America — it  will  be  of  interest  to  indicate 
in  what  respects  the  younger  of  these  men, 
Dr.  Sheldon,  has  earned  the  title,  the  Pesta- 
lozzi  of  America. 

RESEMBLANCES. 

Zecd,  Both  derived  their  fundamental 
principles  and  the  zeal  for  the  self-sacrificing 
work  of  their  lives  from  the  depths  of  their 


own  inner  feelings  and  from  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  conditions  which  surrounded 
them.  They  made  no  demand  on  book- 
wisdom  and  learnedness,  though  they  had 
received  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  University — instruction  which 
was  very  faulty,  it  is  true,  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  part  faulty  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Unaelfishieas.  Both  revealed  from  their 
youth  up  a  marked  unsel^shness  of  charac- 
ter and  readiness  to  be  of  service  to  others. 
A  beautiful  proof  of  this  trait  is  shown  by 
Pestalezzi  in  his  self-sacrificing  care  of  the 
orphans  and  little 
beggar-children  in 
Neuhof  and  Stanz; 
while  Sheldon's 
first  efforts  as  teach- 
er were  likewise 
directed  to  the  edu- 
cation of  neglected 
children,  whom  he 
gathered  about  him 
from  the  streets  of 
Oswego. 
Steadfastness.  Both 
untirir 


perseverance  an( 
great  strength  of 
will  in  carrying  out 
their  plans.  Neith- 
er the  blind  preju- 
dice of  the  masses 
nor  the  bitter  at- 
tacks of  the  learned 
were  able  to  dis- 
courage them.  Both 
were  convinced  of 
the  sacred  ness  of 
their  mission,  to 
which  they  could 
not  be  unfaithful. 

Attitvde  toward 
others.  Both  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of 
being  able  to  win 
the  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  noble 
men  and  women, 
and  to  fill  them 
with   interest    and 
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enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  education.  Both, 
as  worthy  sons  of  a  republic,  preserved 
throughout  their  whole  lives  a  charming 
modesty  and  simplicity  of 
manner,  valuing  men  not  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  or  social 
position,  but  according  to  their 
efforts  and  service  for  their 
fellow-men.  While  Pestalozzi 
often  stood  in  touch  with 
princes  and  other  personages 
of  high  office,  who  rendered 
possible  the  introduction  of 
his  method  into  their  states, 
Sheldon  had  to  do  more  with 
school-boards  elected  by  the 
people,  who  regarded  his 
school  as  a  model  in  organiza- 
tion and  instruction,  and 
whose  deliberations  were  often 
influenced  by  his  counsel  and 
experience. 

HoTne.  Both  were  of  hum- 
ble origin,  Pestalozzi  being  the 
son  of  a  surgeon,  Sheldon  of 
a  farmer.  Both  had  the  good 
fortune  to  marry  educated  and 
noble-minded  women,  who 
often  helped  them  by  word 
and  deed  in  their  difficult 
labors,  and  revived  their  spir- 
its in  discouragement.  The 
results  of  good  family- training 
are  less  to  be  seen  in  Pesta- 
lozzi's  stem  (which  completely 
died  out  by  the  death  of  Oberst 
Pestalozzi  in  Zurich)  than  in 
Sheldon's  five  children.  Of 
the  latter,  the  oldest  daughter, 
Mary  Sheldon-Barnes  *,  has 
become  noted  as  historian. 

Assistants,  As  a  somewhat  striking  coin- 
cidence it  may  here  be  remarked  that  both 
Pestalozzi  and  Sheldon,  in  endeavoring  to 
workout  their  methods  and  introduce  them 
into  the  schools,  received  the  assistance  of  a 
Hermann  Kriisi — father  and  son.  The 
younger  Kriisi  little  thought,  indeed,  when 
he  first  set  foot  on  American  soil,  that  a  task 
similar  to  that  of  his  father  sixty-two  years 
before  would  be  assigned  to  him;  and  assign- 
ed moreover  by  a  man  of  whose  existence 
he  had  known  as  little  as  had  the  elder 
Kriisi  of  Pestalozzi. 


Long  life  and  recognition.  Both  Pestalozzi 
and  Sheldon  were  privileged  to  continue 
^heir  work  to  a  good  old  age,  and  to  see  the 


iLOce  her  father,  she  died  "with  the  harness  on,"  being 
engaged  in  historical  research  at  the  British  Museum  in 
London. 


fruit  of  their  labors.  The  seed  of  popular 
education  sown  in  Prussia  and  the  other 
countries  of  Germany,  clearly  evidenced  the 
recognition  which  was  accorded  the  vener- 
able Pestalozzi ;  such  was  also  the  case  with 
Sheldon,  who  saw  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
the  ideas  and  methods  taken  up  which 
he  had  introduced  at  Oswego.  That  the 
mania  of  persecution  which  attacked  Pes- 
talozzi in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
seemed  even  to  himself  to  place  his  efibrts 
in  an  unfavorable  light  in  spite  of  his 
undoubtedly  great  achievements,  was  due 
to  a  certain  nervousness  of  temperament 
— a  characteristic  in  which  we  perceive 
at  once  a  diffeixnce  in  the  characters  of  these 
two  men. 
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DIFFERENCES. 

Individuality.  Pestalozzi  was  remarkable^ 
even  as  a  boy,  for  the  sensitiveness  and  ex- 
citability of  his  nature,  inspiring  him,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  enthusiasm  for  every 
step  of  progress  toward  freedom  and  justice, 
and  with  sympathy  for  the  poor;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  filling  him  with  impatience  and 
anger  toward  the  oppressors,  and  toward  all 
who  opposed  the  theories  which  he  with 
youthful  fire  and  vim  so 'staunchly  sup- 
ported. Sheldon,  however,  had  a  quiet, 
peaceable  disposition.  When  he  sought 
recognition  for  his  ideas  he  preferred  to  ap- 
peal to  the  intelligence  and  convictions  of 
his  listeners,  rather  than  to  play  upon  the 
cords  of  emotion ;  in  the  latter  art  Pestalozzi 
with  his  almost  magnetic  power  of  attraction 
by  far  excelled. 

Lije-worh  and  sphere  of  activity.  Pestalozzi, 
who  as  he  himself  says  did  not  get  his  ideas 
about  methods  and  education  from  books 
(where  he  might  perhaps  have  found  a  few), 
considered  himself  the  founder  of  a  new 
method  of  instruction,  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  laws  of  the  mind.  In  working  out 
this  method  he  often  fell  into  error,  it  is 
true,  but  gradually,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  fellow-workers,  he  followed  up  the  right 
course,  and  by  means  of  observation  and 
development  unfolded  in  his  pupils  powers 
which  aroused  astonishment  in  those  who 
visited  his  institution.  Thus  the  great  ser- 
vice of  Pestalozzi  consists  in  the  application 
of  the  recognized  laws  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  step-by-step  upbuilding  of  the  child's 
powers  in  the  elementary  instruction  of  the 
public  school. 

Sheldon  on  the  other  hand  was  already 
convinced  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
labors,  of  the  value  of  the  Pestalozzian 
method  of  instruction,  and  was  accordingly 
more  concerned  in  introducing  the  necessary 
measures,  which  by  their  objective  character 
assumed  a  strikingly  practical  form.  Inas- 
much as  he  was  occupied  during  his  entire 
pedagogical  career,  in  superintending  either 
the  city  public  schools  or  the  State  Normal 
School,  he  necessarily  lacks  in  certain  re- 
spects the  absolute  freedom  for  experimental 
investigation  or  for  the  introduction  of  new 
means  of  instruction,  which  is  enjoyed  by 
the  conductor  of  such  a  private  institution 


as  Pestalozzi's  always  was.  Sheldon  was 
therefore  obliged  to  proceed  cautiously  and 
systematically. 

Order  and  system.  The  most  enthusiastic 
of  Pestalozzi's  admirers  have  never  ventured 
to  deny  his  faults  in  respect  to  such  things 
as  personal  neatness,  care  of  the  clothing, 
financial  matters  and  even  the  expression  of 
ideas.  To  this  lack  of  order  and  clearness 
are  to  be  attributed  many  unfortunate  events 
of  his  life.  A  principal  who  neglects  the 
financial  afiairs  of  his  institution,  for  ex- 
ample, runs  the  risk  of  leaving  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  will  turn  them  to  his 
own  advantage.  Something  similar  takes 
place,  also,  when  one  finds  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  one's  confused  notions  on 
education  comprehensible  to  an  intelligent 
public,  to  engage  the  services  of  another  man 
for  this  purpose— especially  if  this  spokes- 
man is  inclined  to  interpolate  his  own  views, 
and  especially  if  these  views  are  often  mere 
philosophical  ideals  in  glaring  contrast  to 
the  actual  facts.  .  Such  was  Pestalozzi's  ex- 
perience; whereas  Sheldon,  as  superintend- 
ent of  City  Schools  and  as  principal  of  a 
State  Normal  School,  was  compelled  to  ex- 
press in  clear  intelligible  terms  the  prograiQ 
of  instruction  and  to  keep  close  watch  of  its 
execution  and  of  the  whole  school-organi- 
zation. 

It  is  natural  that  in  the  comparison  of 
men  of  different  nationalities  there  are  na- 
tional as  well  as  individual  differences  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  This  explains  in 
part  Pestalozzi's  ideal  trend  of  mind,  as  con- 
trasted with  Sheldon's  more  practical  ten- 
dency. There  is  also  a  difference  in  regard 
to  religious  views,  in  that  Sheldon  followed 
the  example  of  his  fathers  and  forefathers 
and  clung  to  the  orthodox  faith,  while  Pes- 
talozzi recognized  the  Gospel  of  Love  as  the 
true  essence  of  Christianity.  Still,  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  in  spite  of  his  never 
intolerant  preference  for  the  orthodox  expo- 
sition of  the  Bible,  Sheldon  observed  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  duties  of  the  Gospel  of 
Love. 

[The  article  above  is  by  Hermann  Kruai 
(formerly  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School)  in 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  PhUosophie  und  Pddagogik 
April,  1899,  Jena,  Germany,  translated  by 
William  R.  Bishop,  University  of  Jena.] 
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The  Kindergarten  and  the  Chii^d.^ 

By  ELIZABETH  HARRISON. 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  spent  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  evening  with  an  earnest 
young  educator  who  has  since  become  world- 
famous  as  a  psychologist.  It  was  but  nat- 
ural that  our  talk  should,  early  in  the 
evening,  drift  toward  our  common  subject 
—the  study  of  the  child.  He  soon  led  me 
into  giving  illustrations  of  some  method  by 
means  ot  which  kindergartners  study  their 
children,  dwelling  chiefly  upon  the  two 
outer  manifestations,  the  attitude  and  ges- 
ture of  the  child,  as  expressive  of  his  inner, 
emotional  condition,  and  the  hand  work 
done  by  children,  as  indicative  not  only  of 
their  degree  of  mental  grasp  of  any  given 
subject  but  as  also,  revealing  many  traits  of 
character.  I,  being  a  kindergartner,  natu- 
rally in  the  course  of  conversation  sketched 
productions  of  the  hand  work  of  my  children 
to  illustrate  this,  that  or  the  other  point, 
and  picking  up  a  pair  of  scissors  which  lay 
near  by,  rapidly  cut  other  illustrations  to 
Bhow  how  we  learn  to  study  any  creator  by 
his  creation  even  in  such  minor  things  as 
the  kindergarten  hand  work.  It  was  late 
before  he  rose  to  leave  and,  as  he  did  sq,  he 
gathered  up  the  marginal  piecerof  the  news- 
paper and  the  backs  of  envelopes  upon 
which  I  had  explained  my  points  and  turn- 
ing to  me,  said,  "  May  I  take  these  with  me 
for  further  study?  You  have  convinced  me 
that  the  kindergarten  is  the  future  labora- 
tory of  the  psychologist." 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  I  recall  an- 
other interview  which  I  had  with  another 
man  who  had  already  risen  to  distinction  in 
the  educational  world.  In  the  course  of  our 
talk  together  he  said,  '^  Kindergartners  are  so 
narrow  and  fanatical  that  they  absolutely 
refuse  to  see  any  good  in  the  child-study 
movement  and  thereby  shut  theii:  eyes  to 
much  that  would  be  helpful  to  them." 

The  opinion  of  each  of  these  two  men  is 
worthy  of  sincere  and  respectful  attention 
and  their  opposite  ideas  of  the  kindergarten 
must  suggest,  to  any  thoughtful  person,  the 
fact  that  they  had  in  mind  good  and  poor 
kindergartens  and  were  therefore  looking  at 
two  entirely  different  things. 

NEED  OF  DISCRIMINATION. 

I  have  come  this  morning  to  speak  to  you 
concerning  the  best  that  I  know  to  have 


been  accomplished  in  our  field  of  labor, 
frankly  acknowledging  that  much  poor 
work,  indeed  frequently  injurious  and  ex- 
tremely detrimental  work,  is  done  under  the 
name  of  the  kindergarten,  as  well  as  much 
aimless  and  oftentimes  confusing  work  is 
done  under  the  banner  of  child-study. 

We  meet  together  that  we  may  each  get 
the  best  that  has  been  attained  by  the  other, 
hot  simply  to  criticise  the  inferior  phases  of 
either  line  of  work.  No  advocate  of  the 
recent  child-study  movement  could  possibly 
deplore  the  senseless  and  pernicious  work 
which  goes  on  under  the  name  of  child- 
study,  any  more  than  does  the  true  kinder- 
gartner blush  for  such  of  the  arbitrary  drill 
work  on  the  one  nand  and  the  sentimental 
coddling  on  the  other  which  is  called  "kin- 
dergartning." 

Is  it  not  just  for  us  to  begin  with  the  state- 
ment that  in  aU  educational  work  irmght  is 
to  be  considered  as  well  as  induction.  The 
latter  brings  accuracy  as  to  detail,  tests 
methods  as  to  their  practicability,  and  places 
each  individual  teacher  upon  his  or  her 
metal  and  is,  therefore,  invaluable.  It  has 
its  danger  side  of  which  I  will  speak  later. 
The  former,  insight,  brings  a  sense  of  sta- 
bility in  the  thought-world,  which  has  been 
verified  by  generations  ot  observing  and  con- 
scientious men  and  women,  and  thus  leads 
to  the  mental  attitude  of  reverence,  and 
therefore  is  indispensable  to  the  true  teacher. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  mind  is  int{mcated  with 
conceit  if  it  does  not  admit  the  result 
of  the  struggles  and  victories  in  the  field 
of  education  which  the  race  has  handed 
down  to  us  to  be  of  such  value  that  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  our  new  view  of 
things. 

One  strong  argument  for  the  kindergarten 
is  that  its  standpoint  of  religion,  of  ethics, 
of  sociology,  agrees  with  the  standpoint 
which  the  race  has  gained  on  these  great 
subjects.  I  would  say  in  passing  that  to  me 
it  has  explained  the  new  view  of  science  and 
prepared  me  for  much  of  the  so-called  new 
psychology.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
theory  and  writings  of  Frederick  Froebel, 
the  founder  of  the  kindergarten  system,  not 


» Delivered  before  the  Child-Study  Conference,  July  7, 1800, 
at  Chicago. 
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of  the  many  variations  from,  and  sometimes 
violation  of,  the  same  which  one  often  sees 
advocated  by  his  followers, 

SOME  MISCONCEPTIONS. 

I  was  in  a  so-called  kindergarten  not  long 
ago  where  the  little  children  were  kept  upon 
the  circle  in  rhythmic  exercises  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  this  period  a  number  of  the  children 
showed  signs  of  fatigue,  one  little  boy  stoutly 
asserting  that  his  legs  would  not  hold  out 
any  longer,  and  one  little  girl  plaintively 
sighing,  "Oh,  I  am  so  tired.  I  wish  I  could 
sit  down."  To  these  remarks  the  tes^cher 
was  as  oblivious  as  she  had  been  to  the  other 
more  silent  signs  of  fatigue.  Later  on  in 
the  morning  the  young  woman  announced 
herself  as  perfectly  devoted  to  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  and  his  methods,  and  stated  that  she 
was  carrying  out  his  ideas  of  rhythmic  exer- 
cises in  her  work  with  the  children. 

No  sensible  person  would  lor  one  moment 
ever  think  of  criticising  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  for 
this  piece  of  atrocious  work,  and  yet  I  have 
heard  Froebel  accused  of  pantheistic  philoso- 
phy simply  because  some  of  his  followers 
had  become  confused  concerning  his  expla- 
nation of  his  view  of  nature,  though  in  the 
reminiscences  of  him  which  the  Baroness 
Marenholtz  Von  Bulow  has  left  she  records 
a  conversation  in  which  he  emphatically 
denies  any  pantheistic  views  and  explains 
clearly  the  monotheistic  nature  of  his  belief. 
Again,  I  have  listened  while  well-known 
educators  claimed  that  the  kindergarten 
shut  the  child  away  from  nature,  knowing 
as  I  did  that  one  of  Froebers  strongest  points 
was  to  show  the  mother  or  kindergartner 
how  to  lead  the  child  into  a  loving  obser- 
vation of  nature;  that  almost  all  of  his  games 
were  played  out  of  doors  and  that  his  illus- 
trations were  taken  from  nature  and  his 
constant  appeal  made  to  keep  the  child 
closely  in  touch  with  nature.  A  more  seri- 
ous misunderstanding  of  Froebel  is  that 
which  many  physiological-psychologists 
hold;  namely,  that  he  does  not  advocate 
starting  the  training  of  the  child  from  some 
experience  which  the  child  has  personally 
passed  through,  or,  in  other  words,  basing 
his  mental  development  first  of  all  upon 
sense-impressions.  No  one  who  has  thor- 
oughly studied  Froebel's  "  Mother-Play 
Songs"  could  misunderstand  him  on  this 
point.  The  book  is  intended,  above  all 
things  else,  to  show  the  mother  or  kinder- 


gartner lohai  sensations  and  what  experiences  to 
emphasize  and  unfold  into  their  relation  to 
universal  properties  of  matter  or  universal 
activities  of  mankind  and  how  not  to  dwell  on 
incidental  and  ephemeral  experiences. 

But,  to  return,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
chad-study  movement  emphasizes  the  value 
of  induction^  though  the  best  representatives 
of  this  movement  acknowledge  insight, 
whereas,  the  kindergarten  movement  empha- 
sizes insight,  though  the  best  representatives 
of  this  movement  recognize  and  make  use  of 
inductive  work  also. 

CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  second  point  of  difference  between 
these  two  great  educational  Movements  is  to 
be  summed  up  in  the  term  "child -psy- 
chology." I  speak  with  great  hesitancy  on 
this  subject  as  I  know  there  is  a  large  range 
of  varying  opinions  as  to  how  far  the  child's 
mind  differs  from  the  adult  mind,  to  be 
found  among  those  who,  broadly  speaking, 
are  classed  as  the  "child-study  people."  I 
do  know,  however,  that  the  kindergarten 
students  firmly  and  earnestly  believe  that 
mind  is  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  child  and 
in  the  adult,  differing  in  degrees  of  unfolding 
rather  than  possession  of  essentiaUy  different 
characteristics.  Without  stopping  to  dwell 
too  long  upon  this  subject  I  would  ask  that 
the  following  questions  be  earnestly  con- 
sidered :  Whence  comes  "  child  psychology  " 
except  from  introspective  deductions  in  the 
adult  mind  of  manifestations  seen  and 
studied  in  the  child  world?  AVhence  comes 
our  clearly  defined  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  representation  of  sense  impression  cre- 
ates mental  images  save  from  the  knowledge 
of  this  process  in  the  adult  mind?  How  are 
we  able  so  clearly  to  define  the  place  which 
make-believe  imagination  and  constructive 
imagination  have  in  thechild's  development, 
except  that  these  two  stages  of  mental 
growth  have  been  discerned  and  differenti- 
ated in  the  adult  mind?  In  fact,  is  the 
study  of  psychology  possible  except  by  the 
introspection  of  the  adult?  No  one  will  for 
a  moment  claim  that  the  child's  emotions, 
thoughts,  or  volitions  are  equal  to  those  of 
the  adult  but  by  every  law  of  the  universe 
they  must  be  of  the  same  nature,  though  not 
fully  developed;  else  there  would  be  nothing 
in  common  between  the  adult  mind  and  the 
child  mind  and  therefore  the  latter  could 
not  be  understood  by  the  former.  A  whole 
must  be  greater  than  any  of  its  parts  but  it 
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mud  iTicltule  its  parts.  Let  us,  therefore  study, 
for  practical  purposes,  that  which  is  common 
to  both  the  child  mind  and  the  adult  mind. 

EXPRESS  OR  CREATE? 

We  hear  continually  the  statement  that 
ecpresiion  is  the  chief  end  of  education.  This 
I  think  is  very  misleading  and  entirely  un- 
true. If  any  of  you  has  ever  been  com- 
pelled to  sit  upon  a  hotel  veranda  for  half 
an  hour,  or,  more  unavoidable  still,  to  ride 
in  a  railway  train  for  an  afternoon  with  a 
woman  who  could  chatter  on  and  on  forever 
and  yet  say  nothing  that  was  worth  listening 
to,  you  would  realize  the  inadequacy  of  ex- 
pression— the  power  to  express  in  outer  form 
her  inner  being  certainly  had  been  neglected. 
Is  not  the  aim  of  education  the  power  to 
creaJte  rather  than  merely  the  power  to  ex- 
press? By  this  I  mean  that  power  which 
each  human  being  possesses,  though  in 
vastly  varying  degrees,  of  not  only  taking 
the  outside  world  into  himself  and  repro- 
ducing it  in  his  own  way,  of  transforming 
it  as  it  were  into  a  new  thing  by  coloring  it' 
with  his  own  personality  as  well  as  bringing 
forth  original  additions  to  what  he  has  re- 
ceived from  without.  I  think  all  child- 
study  students  and  all  kindergartners  would 
agree  upon  this  one  great,  profound,  and 
extremely  practical  point,  creativity.  In 
order  that  the  child  may  create  easily  and  to 
his  fullest  extent,  there  are  three  things 
which  are  necessary.  First,  clear  impres- 
sions; second,  ease  of  expression;  third,  high 
ideals;  therefore  the  most  of  this  paper  will 
be  upon  how  to  aid  the  child  along  these 
three  lines. 

HEALTH  OF  FIRST  IMPORTANCE. 

In  order  that  he  may  have  clear  impres- 
sions we  must  see  to  it  that  his  "  native 
tools,"  that  is,  his  eyes,  ears  and  hands,  are 
in  good  condition. "  The  physiological-psy- 
chologist has  done  an  invaluable  thing  for 
the  cause  of  education  in  insisting  upon  the 
testing  of  these  tools  before  giving  a  task  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used. 

I  remember  early  in  my  experience  as  a 
kindergartner  that  I  had  in  my  charge  a  very 
sweet,  lovable  and  conscientious  little  girl 
whose  hand  work  was  the  torture  of  my  ex- 
istence. She  did  everything  else  well  and 
showed  fine  mental  powers  and  good  phys- 
ical force,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  teach 
her  how  to  fold  a  piece  of  paper  straight  or 
to  thread  a  needle.     After  many  weeks  of 


trying,  which  often  brought  tears  to  both  of 
us,  I  finally  decided  that  there  must  be  some 
defect  of  eyesight  and  accordingly  walked 
with  her  to  her  home  one  noon.  Apologiz- 
ing for  my  seeming  intrusion,  I  told  the 
mother  of  our  difiiculty  and  suggested  that 
she  take  her  daughter  to  an  oculist  and  have 
her  eyes  examined.  She  instantly  resented 
it  as  a  implication  upon  the  heredity  of  the 
child,  insisting  that  short-sightedness  was 
not  a  defect  of  either  her  family  or  that  of 
her  husband's.  I  waited  until  the  storm  of 
loyalty-to-blood  had  subsided  and  then 
asked  her  if  she  would  not,  as  a  favor  to  me, 
let  the  little  girFs  eyes  be  tested;  that  no 
harm  could  possibly  be  done  and  a  great 
injury  might  be  averted.  By  dint  of  one  or 
two  touching  little  incidents  in  which  I 
showed  how  faithfully  the  child  had  strug- 
gled to  have  her  work  as  well  done  as  that 
of  the  other  children  and  yet  had  failed,  I 
finally  succeeded  in  extracting  from  the 
mother  the  promise  that  the  eyes  should  be 
examined;  though  her  parting  remark  was 
"I  am  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  eyes;  we  have  never  had  the  least 
difficulty  of  that  sort  in  our  family."  Three 
days  afterward  the  mother  was  generous 
enough  to  come  to  me  and  thank  me  for  my 
insistance,  telling  me  that  the  oculist  said 
the  little  one  would  have  been  totally  blind 
in  six  months  if  remedies  had  not  been 
applied.  This  happened  before  the  days  of 
official  physiological  testing.  One  of  my 
own  childish  remembrances  is  that  of  many 
times  having  shed,  in  solitude,  bitter  tears 
over  being  misunderstood  because  of  a  slight 
defect  in  my  hearing  which  was  never  spoken 
of  and  which  oftentimes  caused  me  to  appear 
obstinate  or  heedless.  Therefore  I  repeat  it, 
the  children  of  the  future  lie  under  deep 
obligations  to  the  physiological-psychology 
of  to-day  which  insists  upon  the  proper  ex- 
amination and  testing  of  these  tools  of  the 
body,  but  I  cannot  drop  the  subject  without 
giving  the  word  of  warning  that  too  much 
attention  may  sometimes  be  given  to  this 
subject  and  children  may  often  be  made 
painfully  self-conscious  or  morbid  to  a  degree 
that  is  agony.  In  the  scientific  pursuit  of 
facts  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  child  is 
sometimes  overlooked.  In  one  of  our  large 
cities  which  shall  be  nameless  here,  the 
women's  club  enthusiastically  took  up  the 
subject  of  child-study  and  devoted  many 
weeks  to  the  particular  phase  of  the  study  of 
defects  of  children,  having  the  supervisor  of 
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the  primary  schools  bring  to  their  Wednes- 
day afternoon  sessions  each  week,  some  one 
deformed  or  defective  child  whom  they  ex- 
amined, questioned  and  tested  until  an  eye 
witness  of  these  deeds  of  barbarity  told  me 
that  she,  several  times,  had  to  leave  the  room 
because  she  could  not  stand  the  look  of  pain 
and  suflFering  upon  the  face  of  this  or  that 
child  as  its  defects  were  thus  dragged  out 
before  a  strange  public. 

FUNDAMENTAL  TO  ACCESSORY. 

But  beyond  the  bodily  tools  of  the  senses 
and  muscles  there  are  other  tools  which  are 
necessary  for  clear  impressions;  namely,  the 
properties  of  matter  in  the  world  about  us. 
All  material  advance  in  civilization  is  the 
result  of  man's  increasing  mastery  over  mat- 
ter. If  there  are  to  be  clear,  vivid  and  last- 
ing sense  impressions  there  must  be  con- 
scious grasping  of  the  similarity  and  difier- 
ences  of  various  objects,  both  as  to  their 
inner  and  their  outer  properties  as  well  as  a 
conscious  command  of  the  forces  by  which 
these  objects  are  formed  and  transformed. 
This  can  best  be  brought  about  by  having 
the  child  early  become  familiar  with  what, 
for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  I  will  here  call 
the  fundamental  properties  of  matter.  Much 
has  been  said  about  fundamental  and  acces- 
sory muscles  of  the  body  and  the  necessity 
of  developing  the  former  before  the  latter 
but  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  form,  color,  etc.,  shall 
come  first  in  the  mind  of  the  child  if  he  is 
not  to  have  vague,  confused  and  distracting 
ideas  concerning  the  world  around  him. 
Thus  we  can  see  the  value  of  giving  to  the 
child  a  few,  clearly  defined  geometric  forms 
which  with  a  little  skill  can  be  transformed 
into  various  objects  to  suit  the  imagination 
or  play  rather  than  of  giving  to  him  complex 
and  artificially  manufactured  toys  each  with 
minute  details  peculiar  to  itself.  From 
fundamental  to  accessory  is  as  necessary  in 
the  form  world  as  in  the  bodily  develop- 
ment. 

PLAY. 

So,  too,  I  would  say  in  that  much  dis- 
cussed subject,  the  child's  play.  As  we  test 
and  become  familiar  with  the  essential  values 
and  chemical  afiinities  of  the  acids  and  alka- 
lies in  the  laboratory  more  easily  than  in 
their  hidden  processes  in  nature,  and  turn 
to  the  master  poems  of  the  world  for  our 
study  of  the  essential  motives,  conflicts  and 


emotions  of  humanity,  for  a  clearer  study 
of  these  than  any  which  can  be  furnished 
by  the  artificial  and  partly  concealed  inner 
activities  in  the  lives  about  us,  so,  too,  in 
that  wonderland  of  play  in  which  the  child 
dwells  most  freely  and  thoroughly  himself, 
we  learn  that  not  only  here  he  spontane- 
ously shows  forth  Lis  real  nature  but  that 
by  means  of  play  he  is  also  trying  to  take 
into  himself  the  meaning  of  the  great  human 
world  about  him.  Mr.  Frederich  Burk,  in 
his  interesting  pamphlet  in  which  he  records 
a  year's  experiments  in  four  kindergartens 
in  Santa  Barbara,  divides  the  plays  and 
games  of  children  into  plays  of  physical 
activity,  representative  plays  and  traditional 
games.  Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  games 
spontaneously  played  were  games  reproduc- 
ing the  life  about  theni,  or  the  dramatization 
of  that  told  to  them  in  story  or  heard  of  in 
conversation.  Almost  any  other  set  of  sta- 
tistics would  show  the  proportions.  The 
question  which  confronts  us  is,  shall  these 
valuable,  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  child  be 
guided  wisely,  gently  and  intelligently  to- 
ward the  fundamental  activities  of  the 
human  race?  I  once  heard  a  famous  lec- 
turer say  that  plays  which  were  spontaneous 
with  the  child  were  those  which  could  be 
seen  in  the  alley  and  the  barnyard.  I  longed 
to  ask  this  same  gentleman  if  he  had  ever 
seen  a  play  enacted  in  an  alley  or  barnyard 
which  did  not  contain  more  or  less  of  the 
traditions  of  the  past  or  which  was  not  pre- 
sided over  by  some  imperious,  self-appointed 
leader.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  absolutely 
Jree  play  where  two  or  more  children  play 
together?  It  seems  tome  this  whole  matter 
of  play  with  children  resolves  itself  into 
these  two  alternatives:  Shall  he  play  the 
accessory,  incidental  activities  by  which  he 
may  chance  to  be  surrounded  or  which  some 
playmate  may  suggest,  or  shall  he  play  the 
fundamental,  great  racial  activities  which 
have  elevated  mankind  out  of  savagery  into 
civilization?  It  is  the  manner  in  which  play 
is  carried  forward  which  makes  U  interesting  to 
children  butitisthe  content  of  the  play  which 
makes  it  educational  or  nonreducational.  Let 
us  not  mistake  these  two  points.  An  en- 
thusiastic teacher  can  make  any  subject 
interesting,  whereas  the  mere  fact  that  an 
activity  is  interesting  to  a  child  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  beneficial  to  him;  children 
love  to  eat  candy;  they  are  fond  of  excite- 
ment; they  often  beg  to  sit  up  late  at  night; 
they  become  quickly  interested  in  yellow- 
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back  literature  and  a  hundred  other  things; 
shall  they  be  given  all  these  because,  for- 
sooth, they  are  interesting. 

So,  to  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject  we 
would  see  that  clear  impressions  need  well 
understood  bodily  tools,  toys  which  contain 
a  few  simple  fundamentals  of  form  and  color 


and  games  and  plays  which  not  only  test 
the  skill  of  the  body  but,  at  the  same 
time,  bring  to  the  child's  consciousness  the 
fundamental  activities  and  relationships  of 
life. 


Chicago  Kindergabten  College. 

[Concluded  in  October.] 
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HE  Social  Problem  is,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  problem  of  knowing  society 
both  actively  and  potentially.  What  to  do 
about  improving  society  at  any  particular 
point,  depends  upon  assumed  knowledge 
about  the  facts  of  social  structure  and  social 


and  adaptation  of  all  extant  knowledge 
about  people,  and  of  all  known  methods  of 
getting  more  knowledge.  The  social  prob- 
lem is  not  an  abstract  problem.  It  is  the 
problem  of  thinking  the  whole  human  reality  as 
a  whole.    It  demands  such  correlations  of 
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forces.  To  a  certain  extent  we  have  such 
knowledge.  We  want  and  need  more.  To 
get  it  is  the  most  difficult  task  that  science 
has  yet  proposed.     It  involves  organization 


all  special  inquiries  into  human  facts  that 
each  will  complete  and  be  completed  by  the 
rest.'^ 

He  who  seeks  to  better  society  should  be 
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one  who  has  studied  deeply  into  people  and 
things.  In  social  betterment  as  in  theology, 
men  are  rushing  narrowly  into  their  work. 
Men  study  but  one  single  phase  of  life  and 
then  feel  that  they  are  able  to  take  up  the 
standard  and  lead  men  on  to  the  long- 
sought  goal,  social  perfection.  There  are 
two  classes  to-day  in  our  American  social 
fabric.  One  seemingly  arrayed  against  the 
other;  one  grasping  and  scheming  to  en- 
slave the  other,  the  other  feeling  that  its 


not  rich;  to  listen  to  stars  and  birds,  babes 
and  sages  with  open  heart;  to  study  hard; 
to  think  quietly;  await  occasions;  hurry, 
never;  in  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  un- 
bidden and  unconscious,  grow  up  through 
the  common." 

One  of  the  greatest  questions  before  the 
American  people  to-day  is  the  question  of 
the  proper  distribution  of  wealth.  Many 
have  solved  and  solved  ably,  the  question 
of  the  accumulation  of  wealth;  yet  few  have 
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highest  duty  lies  in  fighting  the  one.  Edu- 
cation must  come  with  its  refining  force, 
with  its  elevating  power  and  must  teach 
these  classes  so  arrayed  the  great  lesson  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Education  must 
lay  its  hand*  on  the  brow  of  the  one  and 
point  to  the  heart  of  the  other,  saying,  "Be 
true,  be  just,  and  this  gulf  which  lieth  be- 
tween shall  be  narrowed." 

Education  must  implant  the  spirit  of  the 
words  of  William  Ellery  Channing  into  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  "To  live  content  with 
small  means;  to  seek  elegance  rather  than 
luxury,  and  refinement  rather  than  fashion; 
to  be  worthy,  not  respectable,  and  wealthy. 


undertaken  the  weightier  question  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  evil,  but  if  accumulation  stop  at 
accumulation,  then  it  becomes  an  evil. 
When  the  Goulds,  the  Vanderbilts,  the 
Morgans,  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Roths- 
childs concern  themselves  for  generations 
upon  generations,  alone  with  questions  of 
accumulation,  never  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  the  truth  of  why  this  wealth  was  given 
them,  for  intelligent  distribution,  then  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  does  become  an 
evil,  and  an  evil  of  the  worst  sort. 

If  these  men  with  their  wealth  and  great- 
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ne68 — for  they  are  truly  great  men — would 
take  their  daily  inflow  of  wealth  and  use  it 
in  every  way  possible  for  the  betterment  of 
those  in  their  employ, 
what  a  grand  chorus 
of  praise  would  be 
sounded  in  honor  of 
their  names.  I  wish 
in  this  article  to  speak 
of  two  men,  who,  as 
I  think  after  a  study 
of  their  methods,  are 
doing  more  toward 
the  settlement  of  this 
vexing  eocial  ques- 
tion, the  array  of  capi- 
tal against  labor,  than 
anyone  else  now  liv- 
ing. 

These  men  are  not 
only  wise^  in  their 
method  of  accumula- 
tion, but  also  in  their 
method  of  distribu- 
tion, and  so  truly 
wise.  They  are  not 
only  seeking  to  better 
their  own  conditions, 
but  the  condition  of 
every  employe  under  them.  And  whatever  I 
may  say  or  attempt  to  say  in  praise  of  these 
men,  the  Messrs.  Patterson  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will 
fidl  far  short  of  the  praise  which  they  truly 
deserve.  I  will  seek  to  present  their  method, 
not  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
gentlemen,  but  from  a  sociological  study  of 
their  work.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  sprung  up  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  factories  in  the  world. 
This  factory  is  known  for  its  treatment  of 
employes  and  for  the  article  manufactured, 
—the  National  Cash  Register,  one  of  the 
most  highly  perfected  devices  in  the  world. 
Not  with  the  register  itself,  but  more  espe- 
cially with  the  treatment  of  employes,  will 
this  article  deal. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  this  factory  is  not  founded  on  humani- 
tarian principles  as  such,  but  everything  is 
considered  from  a  strictly  paying  business 
standpoint.  Nothing  is  done  unless  ^^It 
Pays."  The  methods  as  employed  to-day 
are  not  the  product  of  one  mind,  but  are  the 
results  of  the  thought  and  experiences  of 
many  minds  and  many  years.  One  of  the 
pioet  strikii^  features,  and  one  which  has 


done  more  for  the  present  perfection  of  the 
system  than  any  other,  is  the  "Suggestion 
System."      This  was    brought  about  four 
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years  ago  in  the  following  manner:  Presi- 
dent Patterson  was  talking  to  one  of  his 
employes  who  remarked,  "  I  used  to  weigh 
coal  for  you  in  Jackson  county,  but  am 
now  cleaning  castings  in  the  back  of  your 
foundry."  "Why  are  you  doing  that?" 
said  the  president.  "Because  I  cannot  get 
anything  better  to. do."  "Make  some  good 
suggestion  and  do  something  to  help  out 
and  your  merit  will  soon  be  rewarded  by 
promotion."  "If  I  should  do  that  you 
would  never  hear  of  it;  it  would  be  smoth- 
ered long  before  it  got  to  you  and  I  would 
get  no  credit  for  it."  "And,"  says  the  presi- 
dent, "that  opened  my  eyes;  for  three 
months  I  labored  over  that  problem.  I 
thought  what  a  great  opportunity  it  was; 
how  rapidly  the  company  would  progress  if 
we  had  twelve  hundred  brains  working  for 
us,  correcting  wrongs  and  helping  us  in 
what  was  right,  and  from  that  came  our 
^*  Suggestion  System,"  which  has,  more  than 
any  other  cause,  pushed  this  company  for- 
ward. Good  suggestions  are  inventions,  be- 
cause they  are  something  new."  From  the 
time  of  this  incident.  President  Patterson 
went  to  work  in  earnest  to  obtain  the  best 
cooperation  of  the  employes  possible,  and 
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to  do  this,  he  felt  that  he  must  deal  with 
them  in  the  best  way  possible.  What  did 
they  want?  How  could  he  help  them  to 
better  their  condition? 

The  factory  was  dingy.  The  grounds  and 
surrounding  lots  were  uninviting.  The 
homes  of  employes  were  sometimes  not  as 
clean  as  might  be.  Their  children  were 
running  about  unemployed.  The  employes 
in  the  factory  were  dominated  by  the  usual 
"  boss  "  or  "  superintendent."  Quarrels  were 
frequent.  Strikes  were  not  an  unusual  oc- 
currence.     Defective    machines     were    re- 


sion,"the  "selling  division" and  the  "ma- 
king division." 

The  factory  is  under  the  control  of  the 
factory  committee  of  five.  One  member  of 
this  committee  acts  as  its  chairman  each 
month,  in  regular  rotation.  The  committees 
meet  once  each  day,  and  oftener  when  nec- 
essary, for  general  consultation ;  a  majority 
can  always  act.  Each  of  these  committee- 
men has  special  duties,  connected  in  the 
main  with  designing  of  tools  or  control  of 
experimental  departments.  In  addition 
each  machine  has  a  special  committee,  at 
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turned  when  sent  out.  Carousing  and  dis- 
cord in  the  homes  of  the  employes  made 
conditions  more  unpleasant.  Many  evils 
existed  which  might  in  some  manner  be 
righted.  How  was  this  to  be  brought 
about? 

The  "superintendent"  and  "work  bosses" 
were  done  away  with.  The  management  of 
the  business  was  put  into  the  hands  of  com- 
mittees ;  these  committees  differing  in  im- 
portance knd  power,  the  highest  being  the 
executive  committee,  consisting  of  eight 
officers,  and  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent— the  Messrs.  Patterson,  owners  of  the 
business.  This  committee  oversees  the  whole 
of  the  business,  having  general  oversight  of 
the  three  general  divisions  :  the  "office  divi- 


the  head  of  which  is  one  of  the  five  factory 
committees.  The  office  division,  including 
some  twenty-three  departments,  is  under 
the  control  of  a  larger  committee,  some  six- 
teen in  number.  The  selling,  division,  not 
amenable  to  such  control,  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  office  managers  and  traveling 
auditors.  Under  such  a  system  "instead  of 
strikes  we  have  conferences." 

Throughout  the  factory  are  placed  facili- 
ties inviting  "suggestions  and  complaints." 
The  *^ complaint"  or  "suggestion"  of  the 
office  boy  is  as  much  considered  as  that  of  the 
highest  official.  Prizes  are  given  every  six 
months  for  the  best  fifty  suggestions;  these 
prizes  amount  to  $1,200  annually.  Many 
other  prizes  for  different  features  are  given. 
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The  president  believing  ^' that  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  amount  of  work  possible, 
our  men  must  be  healthy,"  has  inaugurated 
some  features  heretofore  unheard  of  in  the 
industrial  world,  and  he  proudly  says,  "Not 
alone  for  philanthropy,  but  because  *It 
Pays.'" 

There  is  a  bathroom  where  each  employe 
is  expected  to  bathe  at  least  once  a  week, 
this,  on  the  company's  time,  and  as  often  in 
addition  as  he  or  she  desires.  For  this  the 
company  furnishes  in  its  buildings,  bath- 
rooms and  an  attendant  in  charge.  Calis- 
thenic  exercises  are  given  the  office  em- 
ployes in  the  middle  of  each  forenoon  and 
afternoon. 

The  female  employes  formerly  furnished 
their  noon  luncheon,  which  they  ate  cold. 
Now  free  luncheon  is  furnished  them  by 
the  company  and  is  served  in  a  neatly 
furnished  dining-room  situated  in  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  administration  building.  Here 
over  200  female  employes  are  accomodated. 

The  luncheon  consists  of  some  nutritious 
food,  often  meats,  soups,  tea  or  coffee  and 
other  articles.  This  is  cooked  in  an  ad- 
joining "  model  kitchen,"  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  Pratt  Institute  graduate. 
Lessons  in  cooking  are  given  the  employes 
at  the  company's  expense.  If  you  ask  how 
this  pays  you  will  receive  the  answer  "  We 
find  the  average  cost  of  these  lunches  to  be 
three  cents  each,  and  that  by  reason  ol  them 
each  woman  does  one-twentieth  more  work 
a  day.  This  amounts  to  five  cents  apiece, 
making  the  gain  of  66|  per  cent.  We  no- 
ticed an  instant  improvement  in  the  general 
health  of  the  women;  there  was  less  delay 
from  sickness,  fewer  absences,  and  an  ability 
to  work  harder  and  more  enthusiastically 
than  when  they  ate  cold  food." 

There  is  a  "  women's  bathroom  "  as  well 
as  a  "men's."  There  is  a  "rest  room"  for 
women  where  they  are  allowed  to  retire  to 


rest  when  feeling  indisposed  or  tired.  Each 
Saturday  afternoon  is  given  as  a  half  holi- 
day for  all  women;  also  one  day,  to  be 
chosen  by  her,  in  each  month,  at  the  com- 
pany's expense.  The  women  come  on  fif- 
teen minutes  later  in  the  morning  and  get 
off  fifteen  minutes  earlier  in  the  afternoon 
than  the  men,  working  7^  hours  a  day  and 
drawing  ten  hours'  pay. 

Owing  to  the  limited  space  of  this  article, 
I  must  be  content  by  simply  naming  some 
of  the  other  facilities  furnished  the  em- 
ployes for  their  convenience  and  advance- 
ment. 

There  is  a  reading  room  and  a  circulating 
library  containing  the  best  of  books,  a  hall 
in  the  center  of  the  city  where  lectures  and 
entertainments  are  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employes,  a  theater  at  the  factory,  where 
the  advance  club,  the  women's  century 
club  and  other  clubs  meet. 

A  new  departmeivt  has  lately  been  organ- 
ized called  the  advance  department.  This 
department  takes,  charge  of  Sunday  school, 
school  for  girls,  dancing  school,  boys'  club, 
young  people's  club,  women's  guild  of  South 
Park,  boys'  gardens,  national  penny  bank. 
South  Park  girls'  literary  club,  South  Park 
teachers'  association,  military  brigade,  ad- 
vance club,  women's  century  club,  school 
for  mechanics,  progress  club,  autoharp  club, 
girls'  gymnasium  class,  boys'  gymnasium, 
relief  association,  officers'  club,  band  and 
orchestra,  national  bicycle  club,  cooking 
school  and  sewing  school  for  young  women, 
cooking  and  housekeeping  classes,  janitors' 
glee  club,  the  out  door  art  association,  etc. 

The  blessings  of  this  company  are  not 
held  selfishly  by  the  company,  but  the  edu- 
cational features  are  for  the  public  as  well 
as  for  the  employes.  Night  schools  are  held 
in  which  any  one  may  take  part.  There  is 
a  Sunday  school  which  is  non-sectarian. 
[Concluded  in  October.] 


How  TO  Use  the  New  Geographies.— II. 


By  CHARLES  R.  DRYER. 


THERE  are  two  **  main-traveled  roads" 
through  the  subject  of  geography  and  the 
doctors  are  not  agreed  as  to  which  is  the  better 
for  youthful  steps  to  follow.  Both  make  use  of 
the  same  starting  point,  the  home.    One  pro- 


ceeds radially  outward  in  ever-widening  circles 
to  the  township,  county,  state,  country,  conti- 
nent, w^orld.  It  is  synthetic,  and  leads  the  child 
to  construct  the  world  in  his  mind  x)iece  by 
piece,  as  he  builds  a  playhouse  out  of  blocks.   It 
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is  mechanical,  and  based  upon  space  relations 
only,  as  if  the  importance  of  knowing  a  thing 
and  the  facility  for  learning  it  vary  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  Its  chief  merit  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  apt  to  induce  an  unusually 
thorough  study  of  the  home,  the  value  of  which 
can  hardly  be  overestimated ;  but  it  leaves  the 
student  without  an  organic  scheme  by  which  he 
can  see  the  multitudinous  relations  of  geograph- 
ical facts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  earth. 

The  other  road  also  begins  at  the  home,  and 
uses  it  to  supply  the  child  with  certain  necessary 
concepts  which  must  be  learned  by  first-hand 
observation  and  experience  before  the  journey 
can  proceed  into  the  unexplored.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  home  includes  only  the  area  of  direct 
observation,  and  differs  for  every  child .  For  one 
it  may  be  no  more  than  the  neighborhood ;  for 
another  it  may  extend  to  Maine,  Florida  or  Cali- 
fornia. Whatever  the  area  of  the  home  territory 
it  is  used  like  the  outfitting  station  of  the  arctic 
explorer  from  which  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  all  sorts 
of  implements  and  supplies,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  voyage,  and  cannot  be  ob- 
tained after  the  anchor  is  weighed  and  the  home 
port  is  below  the  rim  of  the  horizon.  To  drop 
the  figure  of  speech,  the  child  is  lead  directly 
from  the  home,  or  field  of  direct  observation,  to 
a  view  of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Any  concept 
which  the  human  mind  can  form  of  the  world  as 
a  whole  must  be  vague  and  imperfect ;  superla- 
tively so  the  conisept  of  the  child :  yet  having 
that  inadequate  and  even  ridiculous  image  of  a 
great  round  ball,  he  has  a  unit  which  he  can  pro- 
ceed to  study  in  detail  and  to  which  he  can  re- 
late the  various  parts.  He  can  proceed  upon  the 
scientific  process  of  taking  the  world  to  pieces 
and  putting  it'  together  again,  as  he  does  his 
toy  wagon.  Thus,  every  child  by  the  double 
process  of  analysis  and  synthesis  creates  a  world 
of  his  own  more  or  less  different  from  anybody's 
else  world. 

Frye's  Geography  uses  the  latter  method.  The 
home  geography  of  the  Introductory  book  has 
been  discussed  in  a  previous  article.  Pages 
twenty  to  fifty-four  aim  to  give  a  very  general 
idea  of  the  earth  as  a  ball  of  rock  and  water,  in- 
cluding only  its  largest  features.  If  a  pupil 
should  do  this  work  thoroughly,  drop  out  of 
school,  and  never  return  to  study,  he  would  find 
himself  equipped  with  a  far  from  despicable 
knowledge  of  geography.  If  he  should  stay 
long  enough  to  go  on  through  the  chapter  on 
people  the  value  of  his  geographical  education 
would  possibly  be  doubled.  Then  follow  four 
pages  on  the  air  and  climate,  and  six  pages  on 
plants  and  animals.    This  completes  an  element* 


ary  view  of  the  earth  in  all  its  parts,  and  of 
geography  in  all  its  phases.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  comprises  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
United  S€ates  and  of  foreign  countries  in  their 
**political"  or  human  aspects.  Thus,  in  the  In- 
troductory book,  the  whole  earth  is  brought 
twice  into  view ;  the  second  time  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  details  and  relations.  The  advanced 
book  repeats  practically  the  same  course — the 
earth  as  a  whole  or  general  geography,  the  grand 
divisions  as  physical  units,  men,  plants,  animals, 
commerce,  the  United  States  in  detail,  foreign 
countries.  The  two  books  present  four  courses 
in  geography,  each  complete  in  the  sense  of  com- 
prising the  whole  earth,  but  each  treating  the 
subject  on  broader  lines  than  the  preceding,  the 
whole  forming  a  cumulative  series. 

The  distinction  between  general  geography 
and  special  or  regional  geography  is  necessarily 
observed  in  all  text-books,  but  bears  too  little 
emphasis  in  the  minds  of  American  teachers. 
Pages  one  to  thirty,  and  fifty-five  to  eighty-five 
of  Frye's  Introductory  book,  and  pages  nine  to 
twenty- three,  and  ninety-nine  to  one  hundred 
twenty-two  of  the  Advanced  book  are  devoted 
to  general  geography  because  they  deal  with 
phenomena  which  occur  generally,  in  all  or 
many  parts  of  the  earth.  The  remainder  is  re- 
gional geography,  because  it  describes  special 
regions  in  all  their  aspects.  When  based  upon 
a  sufQcient  foundation  of  realistic  home  work 
(anything  worth  while  must  be  based  upon  that) 
general  geography  becomes  entitled  to  the  first 
place  in  order  and  importance. 

The  student  who  understands  clearly  the  gen- 
eral types  of  relief  forms,  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  temperature,  winds  and  rainfall,  the 
general  distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
general  laws  of  population  and  trade,  and  the 
general  relation  of  all  these  things  to  each  other, 
will  find  little  diflBculty  in  learning  or  even  pre- 
dicting the  conditions  in  any  given  region.  His 
study  of  the  various  regions  with  their  varied 
combinations  of  relief,  climate  and  products 
will  prove  to  be  only  the  application  of  familiar 
general  principles  to  particular  instances,  and 
the  numerous  special  cases  serve  to  impress  and 
fix  the  general  law. 

One  special  feature  which  characterizes  Frye's 
books  and  distinguishes  them  from  all  others  of 
their  class  is  the  prominent  position  and  large 
space  given  to  physical  geography.  In  the  In- 
troductory book  there  is  no  notice  or  discussion 
of  political  divisions  until  page  eighty-nine,  and 
in  the  Advanced  book  (except  two  maps)  until 
page  one  hundred  twenty- three.  In  the  former 
about  one-half  th^  space  is  given  tQ  the  geogra- 
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phy  of  man,  in  the  latter  a  little  more  than  one- 
third.  This  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  serious 
fault,  by  others,  (among  whom  the  writer  classes 
himself,)  as  their  strongest  point  of  superiority. 
Without  stopping  now  to  discuss  what  is  best, 
it  behooves  the  teachers  of  Indiana  to  make  the 
most  of  the  good  things  which  the  gods  have 
provided,  and  among  them  there  are  few  things 
better  than  the  **clear,  correct,  concise,  com- 
plete" compend  of  physical  geography  given  in 
the  first  one  hundred  pages  of  Frye's  Advanced 
Geography, 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  say  what  the  Indiana 
teacher  ought  to  do  first  in  preparation  for 
using  the  new  geographies,  I  should  respond 
very  promptly  and  emphatically.  Let  him  master 
the  contents  of  both  books.  There  is  no  substi- 
ttUe  for  knowledge  and  Jhe  idea  that  there  is  or 
can  be  such  a  substitute  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious delusions  in  pedagogy.  At  the  outset 
psychology  and  method  are  not  comparable  in 
value  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be 


taught,  because  they  are  practically  worthless 
without  knowledge.  It  is  the  soil  out  of  which 
good  teachers  grow.  To  expiect  a  teacher  to 
develop  without  it  is  like  expecting  a  cornstalk 
to  grow  on  air  and  sunshine  alone,  without  root 
connections  in  the  ground. 

Students  and  teachers  sometimes  have  the 
unaccountable  habit  of  reading  or  studying  a 
book  in  little  separate  bits,  without  looking 
ahead  to  see  what  is  coming  next,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  looking  the  book  all  through  to  get  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  its  plan  and  contents.  Children 
may  be  excusable  for  this  habit  of  performing 
just  the  task  set  and  no  more,  but  hardly  teach- 
ers. If  this  article  upon  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  new  geographies  serves  to  incite  and 
assist  teachers  to  read  both  books  through  carefully 
at  their  fii-st  opportunity,  the  good  work  will  be 
going  on  rapidly,  and  the  teachers  will  be  ready 
to  make  use  of  the  discussions  of  special  topics 
which  are  to  follow  in  future  numbers  of  The 
Inland  Educator. 


History  in  the  Grades. 


By  E.  W.  KEMP. 


THB  OPSNINQ  OF  THE  WORX  THIS  FALL. 

FOB  the  past  three  years  the  state  of  Indiana 
has  been  introducing  throughout  all  the 
common  and  graded  schools  a  new  history  course. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  secure  a  systematic 
and  organic  line  of  history  work  throughout  all 
of  the  eight  lower  grades. 

Ex-Superintendent  Geeting  placed  the  course 
before  the  teachers  three  years  ago.  State  Su- 
perintendent Jones  has  adopted  it,  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  it,  and  will  use  his  authority  and 
influence  to  have  it  extended  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  every  school  in  the  state. 

What  is  this  course  ?  In  short  it  is  one  in- 
tended to  give  to  children  in  the  schools  some  of 
the  important  ideas  which  the  human  race  has 
been  developing  throughout  its  thousands  of 
years  of  history.  By  giving  children  these  ideas , 
and  by  helping  them  to  see  how  every  import- 
ant idea  now  held  by  man,  has  had  a  long  pro- 
cess of  growth,  it  is  hoped  to  make  our  children 
catch  hold  of,  and  feel  and  live  the  true  spirit  of 
history.  Children  are  to  be  led  to  see,  for  exam- 
ple, how  man  ages  long  ago  carried  all  his  bur- 
dens on  his  own  back,  but  as  he  gradually  ac- 
cumulated more  to  carry,  he  trained  a  horse  and 


made  it  carry  his  burdens ;  then  he  hollowed  out 
a  log  and  thus  carried  his  burdens  across  a 
stream,  from  this  to  a  boat  pushed  by  oars,  then 
to  a  sail-boat,  finally  to  a  steamship,  and  possi- 
bly he  may  some  time  move  forward  to  an  air- 
ship. In  religion  man  first  worshiped  the  sun 
and  other  natural  objects  which  seemed  to  be 
good  and  kind  to  him,— made  their  crops  grow, 
gave  them  light,  warmed  them  and  the  like. 
Children  studying  history  must  be  led  to  see  and 
feel  as  these  early  children  of  the  race  saw  and 
felt;  and  then,  having  made  this  early  historic 
condition  a  part  of  their  own  thought  and  feel- 
ing, they  must  be  gradually  led  along  the  track 
which  man  has  made  in  finding  out  what  is  in 
fact  the  kindest,  strongest  and  best  Being  in  the 
world.  That  is  to  say,  children  must  be  led  to 
see  that  man  in  his  ignorance  first  worshiped 
very  low  things,  but  that  even  worshiping  these 
things  was  better  than  worshiping  nothing  at 
all ;  that  this  worship,  poor  as  it  was,  had  in  it 
the  germ  of  a  higher  worship ;  so,  then,  as  I  say, 
the  pupil  must  be  led  to  track  man  as  he  goes 
forward  step  by  step  hunting  and  finding  a 
higher  and  higher  object  of  worship,  and  coming 
himself  to  be  more  and  more  like  the  higher 
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being  which  he  worships.  This  same  way  must 
the  pupil  do  in  tracing  out  man's  school  life,  his 
state  life,  and  his  social  life. 

He  must  trace  the  school-idea  from  education 
given  in  the  most  rudimentary  way  in  the  family 
up  to  the  free  public  school  of  to-day.  He  must 
trace  the  state  from  a  horde  of  men  wandering 
about  almost  without  organization  of  any  kind 
up  to  the  present  state.  In  social  life  he  must 
trace  man  from  his  rude  condition  of  dressing 
in  leaves  of  trees,  furs  of  animals,  and  feathers 
of  birds,  with  as  rude  habits  of  manners  and 
morals,  up  to  the  cleaner,  happier,  more  beauti- 
ful person  in  dress,  amusements,  morals  and 
manners  of  the  present  time. 

Now,  wh^t  is  the  object  of  teaching  the  child 
all  of  this  long  line  of  institutional  development? 
One  object  is  to  give  the  pupil  valuable  infor- 
mation. It  enriches  and  deepens  a  child's  life 
to  know  how  things  used  to  be  a  long  time  ago, 
how  they  have  come  to  be  what  they  are  now ; 
and  then  to  see  the  advance  of  the  now  over  the 
then,  S.uch  work  broadens,  deepens  and  length- 
ens the  child's  view ;  it  makes  him  better  bal- 
anced, more  able  to  think  on  more  than  one  side 
of  any  question ;  it  makes  him  more  happy  be- 
cause he  has  more  to  think  about. 

A  second  object  in  this  work  is  to  wake  up  and 
train  the  imagination  of  the  child.  The  teacher 
who  is  skillful  will  fairly  clothe  the  imagination 
of  the  child  with  eagle's  wings  as  she  leads  him 
back  to  live  over  again  the  early  life  of  the  boy 
on  the  Indus,  or  on  the  Tigris-Euphrates,  or  in 
Judea,  or  Greece  or  Rome  or  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  the  ultimate  aim  in  all  this  work  is  to  help 
the  child  to  see  the  place  which  he  occupies  in 
this  moving  stream  of  history.  By  leading  the 
pupil  along  the  historic  stream  he  gets  his  face 
turned  in  the  right  direction,  he  sees  some  of  the 
great  works  of  man  which  lie  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream.  He  comes  to  feel  that  it  has  cost 
eflfort,  struggle,  patience,  courage  to  build  up 
this  great  human  world  which  we  call  history. 

When  he  catches  this  thought  and  feeling  it 
makes  him  desire  to  take  hold  and  help  to  make 
the  world  of  human  life — that  is,  history — richer 
and  better.  In  short,  the  chief  est  aim  in  histor- 
ical work  in  our  schools  is  to  teach  pupils  how 
to  weave  their  lives  beautifully  and  well  into 
the  business,  social,  religious,  educational  and 
governmental  life  right  around  them.  If  the 
study  of  David  or  Socrates  or  Cincinnatus,  or 
Charlemagne  or  Washington  or  Horace  Mann  or 


Lincoln  does  not  mak^  both  pupil  and  teacher 
wear  cleaner  shoes  and  collars,  and  have  cleaner 
thoughts  and  ideals,  and  then  diffuse  them  like 
sunlight  into  every  phase  of  life  throughout  the 
district  in  which  they  are  teaching  and  working, 
then  history  work  is  to  little  purpose.  The  ul- 
timate aim  of  history  work  is  not  to  know  some- 
thing, but  to  he  something;  that  is,  to  be  the 
best  and  a  little  better,  in  thought  and  feeling 
and  life  than  the  very  best  of  the  human  race 
has  been  in  the  entire  past.  By  this  means  they 
not  only  receive  the  torch  of  truth  from  the 
hand  of  the  past,  but  they  trim  it  and  pass  it  on 
with  a  brighter  flame. 

Now,  a  word  or  two  qf  advice  to  the  teachers 
who  are  working  out  this  course  in  their  schools. 
Some  of  you  are  using  the  Ten  Boys  as  a  basis 
for  your  work.  This  is  ,very  good  for  a  begin- 
ning. When  you  take  up  one  of  the  stories,  say 
the  first  one,  with  the  small  children,  tell  the  first 
part  of  the  story  in  the  simplest,  purest,  plainest 
language  you  can  use.  Then  have  them  tell  it 
to  you  in  their  best  language.  Don't  let 'them 
simply  memorize  the  story.  Lead  them,  through 
question  and  answer,  to  picture  to  themselves 
the  ideas  and  conditions  of  the  people  of  that 
early  time; — their  religious,  their  educational, 
their  industrial  ideas.  Compare  these  w^ith 
what  they  see  around  them  in  the  same  line  of 
ideas.  Teach  pupils  to  spell  the  words  they  use 
in  their  history  work.  Picture  out  as  well  as 
you  can  for  the  child  the  Indus  Valley,  with  its 
rich  soil,  and  the  high  mountains  to  the  north. 
So  proceed  with  other  stories  in  other  grades. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  teachers  make  is 
going  over  these  stories  hurriedly,  not  stopping 
to  analyze  them  into  their  institutional  mean- 
ing, not  stopping  to  open  up  the  imagination  of 
the  children  to  the  picture  of  the  times;  not 
stopping  to  help  children  to  see  how  it  had  to  be 
in  those  early  times,  and  therefore  not  helping 
them  to  see  the  roots  of  the  present  time, — the 
fruit  of  all  these  past,  deep-set  roots. 

But  the  work  of  the  state  is  improving  rapidly. 
This  paper  is  intended  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  state  who  are 
doing  exceedingly  well  considering  the  material 
they  have  at  present  to  work  with.  Simply  go 
on  improving  and  in  half  a  dozen  years  we  shall 
have  worked  out  an  excellent  course  of  history 
for  all  the  grades,  which  will  lead  into  the  high 
school  and  from  the  high  school  into  the  univer- 
sity. 


Nothing  that  child-study  can  ever  do  will  help  in  the  schoolroom  as  will  love  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  together  with  intelligence,  gentleness,  patience,  forbearance,  kindliness,  a  winsome  tact, 
aptness  to  teach,  and  devotion  to  the  child's  best  interests.— JJuyo  Munsterberg. 
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J.  G.  CRABBE,  AjUand,  Ky. 


CHIXiD  SONGS. 


Pupils  usually  gain  accuracy  in  rhythm  before 
accuracy  of  pitch,  if  the  two  are  equally  well 
taught.  Fine  discrimination  as  to  quality  of 
tone  comes  later  than  either  with  the  majority, 
although  all  these  statements  have  marked  ex- 
ceptions. 

Since  imitation  is  the  means  by  which  nearly 
all  the  first  knowledge  of  the  child  is  acquired, 
we  find  his  imitative  power  very  great,  and  if 
we  use  it  judiciously,  excellent  results  may  be 
secured  in  the  way  of  ear  and  voice  training. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  my  plan  to  make  all 
the  song  singing,  for  the  first  five  years  in  schools, 
rote  singing.  Not  that  no  music  reading  is  done 
in  this  time ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  have  a 
child  begin  his  music  reading  the  first  year  of 
his  school-life.  While  pupils  become  very  pro- 
ficientin  note  reading  during  the  first  five  years, 
I  like  the  freedom  of  a  rote  song.  I  can  train  a 
voice  better  when  the  mind  is  not  occupied  with 
the  interpretation  of  symbols.  Not  that  there 
is  no  work  done  in  ear  or  voice  training  in  the 
music  reading  classes,  but  that  there  it  is  inci- 
dental, while  in  teaching  a  rote  song  it  may  be 
the  aim  of  the  work.  As  a  song  is  being  taught, 
pupils  may  gain  a  sweet  quality  of  tone,  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  voice,  distinct  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation, good  habits  of  breathing  and  an 
artistic  style  of  singing.  This,  of  course,  re- 
quires a  teacher  well  trained  in  the  art  of  sing- 
ing. I  am  telling  what  is  possible  in  the  school- 
room under  favorable  conditions.  When  chil- 
dren sing  in  a  stilted,  mechanical  style,  with 
harsh,  discordant  voices,  some  are  inclined  to 
say:  "That  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  pub- 
lic school  children,"  but  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
singing  more  beautiful  than  those  same  school- 
children can  do  if  they  are  properly  trained. 

The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  music  only 
requires  that  good  music  shall  be  constantly 
heard,  constantly  sung,  and  that  it  be  artistic- 
ally performed.  No  one  enjoys  good  music 
badly  sung,  not  even  children.  I  have  argued 
in  many  places  for  the  interesting  of  artists  in 
the  schools,.that  the  opportunities  for  hearing 
the  best  performers  might  be  often  afforded  the 
children.  Only  so  shall  we  educate  our  audi- 
ences. 
I  have  stated  as  the  last  purpose  of  song  sing- 


ing in  childhood  the  acquisition  of  a  beautiful 
medium  of  expression.  Perhaps  I  may  be  counted 
extravagant  of  speech  when  I  say  that  the  need 
of  a  proper  medium  of  expression  has  started 
many  a  soul  on  its  downward  course,  but  to  me 
it  seems  a  vital  truth.  The  emotions  demand 
expression,  no  life  is  complete  with  material 
and  intellectual  food  alone;  we  all  recognize 
higher  ambitions,  and  seeking  satisfaction  for  this 
higher  life  often  leads  to  indulgence  in  the  lowest 
pleasures.  Music  serves  as  a  beautiful  expres- 
sion for  the  loftiest  emotions  of  the  soul,  and 
when  its  place  in  education  is  rightly  understood, 
its  influence  must  be  of  the  highest  value.  I 
know  there  are  those  who  will  cite  me  musicians 
whose  moral  tone  is  not  high,  but  to  me  this  is 
no  argument  against  my  theory.  One-sided  de- 
velopment must  necessarily  result  in  deformity ; 
my  plea  is  not  for  music  alone,  but  for  music  in 
its  place  in  a  fully  rounded  system  of  education. 
We  have  sports  and  gymnastics  for  physical  cul- 
ture ;  literature,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences 
for  intellectual  training;  why  not  employ  the 
high  arts  for  aesthetic  and  ethical  culture?— 
Julia  E.  Crane  in  the  Musician. 


In  Germany  a  child  has  music  as  a  part  of 
school  training.  The  various  schools  of  sight 
singing  in  England  spread  an  interest  in  choral 
music.  Every  child  in  the  United  States  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  sing  and  to 
read  from  note. — Ex. 


The  child  should  have  much  experience  in 
singing  before  attempting  to  read  music  at  sight, 
just  as  he  has  experience  in  language  before 
learning  to  read.  The  natural  growth  .of  the 
child  is  from  generality  to  detail ;  that  is,  from 
experience  in  concrete  forms  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  such  forms. 

Psychology  teaches  us  that  the  experience  of 
the  child  should  be  related  to  his  study.  All  the 
modern  plans  of  education  are  based  upon  this 
idea,  and,  if  music  is  to  be  taught  in  the  schools 
by  the  regular  teachers  with  profit  and  success, 
the  same  educational  tests,  the  same  general 
philosophical  principles  must  be  applied  to  it 
that  are  applied  to  other  branches,  and  the  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  the  child's  past 
experience  and  future  growth  must  be  recog- 
nized and  established. — Robert  Foresman. 
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1.  O  tell  me  where      did  Ka    -    ty         live,  "    And 

2.  Dear  me!  I'll  tell  you  all         a     -     bout       My 
S.  Ah             no!          the          llv     -      ing  oak       shall     crash,    That 
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what   did       Ka   -    ty        do? And     was     she      ve    -    ry 

fuss     with    lit    -    tie       Jane, And     Ann,    with    whom  I 

stood  for      a     -     ges      still, The      rock    shall  rend      its 
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fair  and  young,And  yet  so  wick  -  ed,  too? 
used  to  walk  So  oft  •  en  down  the  lane, 
mos  -  sy        base    And      thun  -  der     down    the      hill. 
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Ka        ty        love     a    -     naugh-ty        man,    Or        kiss    more    cheeks  than 
all        that     tore     their   locks    of       black,  Or        wet     their  eyes     of 
fore     the       lit    -    tie       Ka    -    ty    -  did        Shall  add      one     word,  to 
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I  war  -  rant     Ka   -    ty 

Pray        tell       me,      sweet -est 
The         mys  -  tic       sto    -  ry 


did       no       more 
Ka   -  ty    -    did, 
of        the       maid 
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Than       many   a        Kate       has 
What      did        poor  Ka    -     ty 
Whose    name    she    knows    so 


done, 

do, 

well, 


done. 
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From  The  Sioenidt  Bong  Book,  b; 


>y  permiuion  ot,  and  arrangement  with,  the 
Houghton,  Mlmn  A  Go. 
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Mother  Carky's  Story. 


Once  on  a  time,  there  were  two  brothers.  One 
was  called  Prometheus,  because  he  always  looked 
before  him,  and  boasted  that  he  was  wise  before- 
hand. The  other  was  called  Epimetheus,  because 
he  always  looked  behind  him,  and  did  not  boast 
at  all ;  but  said  humbly,  like  the  Irishman,  that 
he  had  sooner  prophesy  after  the  event. 

Well,  Prometheus  was  a  very  clever  fellow, 
of  course,  and  invented  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things.  But,  unfortunately,  when  they  were  set 
to  work,  to  work  was  just  what  they  would  not 
do ;  wherefore  very  little  has  come  of  them,  and 
very  little  is  left  of  them;  and  now  nobody 
knows  what  they  were,  save  a  few  archaelogical 
old  gentlemen  who  scratch  in  queer  corners,  and 
find  little  there  save  Pitinum  Furem,  Blaptem 
Mortisigam,  Acarum  Horrid  um,  and  Tineam  La- 
ciniarum. 

But  Epimetheus  was  a  very  slow  fellow,  cer- 
tainly, and  went  among  men  for  a  clod,  and  a 
muff,  and  a  milksop,  and  a  slowcoach,  and  a 
bloke,  and  a  boodle,  and  so  forth.  And  very  lit- 
tle he  did,  for  many  years ;  but  what  he  did,  he 
never  had  to  do  over  again. 

And  what  happened  at  last  ?  There  came  to 
the  two  brothers  the  most  beautiful  creature 
that  ever  was  seen.  Pandora  by  name;  which 
means,  All  the  gifts  of  the  Gods.  But  because 
she  had  a  strange  box  in  her  hand,  this  fanciful, 
forecasting,  suspicious,  prudential,  theoretical, 
deductive,  prophesying  Prometheus,  who  was 
always  settling  what  was  going  to  happen,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  pretty  Pandora  and 
her  box. 

But  Epimetheus  took  her  and  it,  as  he  took 
everything  that  came ;  and  married  her  for  bet- 
ter for  worse,  as  every  man  ought,  when  he  has 
even  the  chance  of  a  good  wife.  And  they 
opened  the  box  between  them,  of  course,  to  see 
what  was  inside ;  for,  else,  of  what  possible  use 
could  it  have  been  to  them? 

And  out  flew  all  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to ; 
all  the  children  of  the  four  great  bogies,  Self- 
will,  Ignorance,  Fear,  and  Dirt — for  instance : 

Measles,  Famines, 

Monks,  Quacks, 

Scarlatina,  Unpaid  bills. 

Idols,  Tight  stays, 

Whooping-coughs,  Potatoes, 

Wars,  Despots, 

Peacemongers,  Demagogues, 


and,  worst  of  all,  Naughty  Boys  and  Girls.  But 
one  thing  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
and  that  was,  Hope. 

So  Epimetheus  got  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as 
most  men  do  in  this  world  ;  but  he  got  the  three 
best  things  in  the  world  into  the  bargain — ^a 
good  wife,  and  experience,  and  hope ;  while  Pro- 
metheus had  just  as  much  trouble,  and  a  great 
deal  more  (as  you  will  hear)  of  his  own  making ; 
with  nothing  besides,  save  fancies  spun  out  of 
his  own  brain,  as  a  spider  spins  her  web  out  of 
her  stomach. 

And  Prometheus  kept  on  looking  before  him 
so  far  ahead,  that  as  he  was  running  about  with 
a  box  of  lucifers  (which  were  the  only  useful 
things  he  ever  invented,  and  do  as  much  harm 
as  good),  he  trod  on  his  own  nose,  and  tumbled 
down  (as  most  deductive  philosophers  do), 
whereby  he  set  the  Thames  on  fire;  and  they 
have  hardly  put  it  out  again  yet.  So  he  had  to 
be  chained  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  with  a  vul- 
ture by  him  to  give  him  a  peck  whenever  he 
stirred,  lest  he  should  turn  the  whole  world  up- 
side down  with  his  prophecies  and  his  theories. 

But  stupid  old  Epimetheus  went  working  and 
grubbing  on,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  Pandora, 
always  looking  behind  him  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened, till  he  really  learned  to  know  now  and 
then  what  would  happen  next ;  and  understood 
so  well  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered,  and 
which  way  the  cat  jumped,  that  he  began  to 
make  things  which  would  work,  and  go  on  work- 
ing, too ;  to  till  and  drain  the  ground,  and  to 
make  looms,  and  ships,  and  railroads,  and  steam 
plows,  and  electric  telegraphs,  and  all  the  things 
which  you  see  in  the  Great  Exhibition ;  and  to 
foretell  famine,  and  bad  weather,  and  the  price 
of  stock,  and  (what  is  hardest  of  all)  the  next 
vagary  of  the  great  idol  Whirligig,  which  some 
call  Public  Opinion ;  till  at  last  he  grew  as  rich 
as  a  Jew,  and  as  fat  as  a  farmer,  and  people 
thought  twice  before  they  meddled  with  him, 
but  only  once  before  they  asked  him  to  help 
them ;  for,  because  he  earned  his  money  well  he 
could  afford  to  spend  it  well,  likewise.  And  his 
children  are  the  men  of  science  who  get  lasting 
work  done  in  the  world;  but  the  children  of 
Prometheus  are  the  fanatics,  and  the  theorists, 
and  the  bigots,  and  the  bores,  and  the  noisy 
windy  people,  who  go  telling  silly  folk  what  will 
happen,  instead  of  looking  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened already.— 27i«  Water  Babies, 
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PL.AY.* 


Play,  to  be  truly  educative,  must  have  a  double 
meaning.  To  the  parent  and  the  teacher  it  must 
mean  the  direction  of  the  child's  thought  along 
the  line  of  his  activities.  To  the  child  it  must 
mean  action  without  special  hindrance,  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  his  own  ideas.  As  '*  the  or- 
ganizations of  developed  society  are  exemplified 
in  the  plays  of  childhood,"  it  lies  with  the  citi- 
zens, the  mothers,  the  fathers,  and  all  friends  of 
education  to  provide  right  circumstances  for 
joyous,  loving,  social  activity. 

***** 

"The  most  important  function  of  play,"  says 
an  authority,  ''is  to  educate  the  individual  for 
his  life-work  in  a  network  of  social  relation- 
ships." It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  ideal 
home,  the  home  in  which  are  found  the  play- 
room, the  attic,  the  sand-pile,  the  workshop, 
household  and  barnyard  pets,  educational 
games,  suitable  pictures,  books,  papers,  and 
magazines,  furnishes  excellent  opportunities  for 
gaining  experience  and  establishing  ideals ;  but 
even  this  ideal  home  fails  to  satisfy  the  well- 
bom,  healthy,  normal  child.  The  grown-up  at- 
mosphere does  not  meet  his  social  requirements, 
and  if  he  is  to  play  rightly,  he  must  mingle  with 
his  equals*  little  people  who  can  sympathize  with 
him  and  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  his  pleas- 
ures, pains,  and  friendship. 

The  kindergarten  or  school  to  which  he  is  sent 
should,  as  certain  educators  have  said,  ''be  a 
complete  community  and  embryonic  democracy, 
where  the  child  is  enabled  to  take  lessons  in 
love  and  self-respect,  in  duty  and  in  privilege 
in  humility  and  self-esteem,  in  subordination, 
coordination  and  independence." 

*       *  *       *         « 

To  train  the  imagination  so  as  to  bring  about 
the  best  results,  the  teacher  must  deal  largely 
with  the  emotional  nature.  But  she  can  not 
educate  the  emotions  without  dealing  with  the 
whole  mind,  and  in  doing  this  there  is  danger 
that  she  may  lose  sight  of  the  end  and  aim,  or 
the  fact  that  the  crowning  feature  of  her  work 
is  to  establish  ideals.  Continued  work  in  the 
training  of  teachers  shows  us  where  the  danger 
lies.  There  is  too  much  instruction,  too  much 
interference  with  the  ideals  of  children.  The 
over-enthusiastic  kindergartner  or  teacher  at- 
tempts to  do  too  much  for  the  child,  and  she 
frequently  forces  him  to  see  through  grown-up 
spectacles.    She  does  not  enter  into  his  life,  but 


'  From  a  p«per  read  l>efoTe  the  National  Bducational  Aaso- 
ciation. 


leads  him  rather  to  enter  into  hers.  She  seems 
to  regard  questioning  as  her  business,  and  she 
does  not  stimulate  him  to  do  his  part  in  the 
w^ork  of  education.  If  the  teacher  would  sup- 
ply conditions,  and  not  assist  the  child  too  much, 
but  rather  help  him  to  help  himself,  she  would 
pave  the  way  for  him  to  gain  experience  and 
realize  his  ideals.  Over-questioning,  helping 
children  until  they  become  helpless,  and  giving 
them  a  surfeit  of  play  or  work,  have  retarded 
educational  progress  in  the  past. 


Color  play  is  important  for  gaining  experience 
and  developing  ideals.  Nature  affords,  perhaps, 
the  best  opportunity  for  thought  getting.  Ani- 
mals, birds,  insects,  flowers,  the  rainbow — all 
bring  color  to  the  child.  His  ideals  may  be  car- 
ried out  analytically  in  folding,  cutting,  weav- 
ing, etc.,  and  synthetically  with  crayon,  pastel, 
pencil  and  brush.  The  child  passes  easily  and 
naturally  through  the  daubing  and  experimental 
stages — both  often  painfully  grotesque  to  the 
teacher — ^into  the  beautiful  realm  of  artistic  de- 
light. His  keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  his  de- 
sire to  represent  what  he  sees,  hears  and  feels, 
are  gratified  or  turned  to  practical  account  in 
color  play. 

Drawing,  another  method  of  expressing  the 
child's  ideas,  is  an  excellent  means  of  gaining 
experience  and  realizing  ideals.  Conceptional 
drawing  is  play  to  any  child,  and  this  kind  of 
play  should  receive  proper  encouragement  from 
parents  and  teachers.  It  leads  to  true  object 
drawing  and  is  a  means  of  bringing  out  and  in- 
tensifying ideals. 

Story  land  is  another  birthplace  of  ideals.  Here 
abide  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  in  a  form  await- 
ing materialization.  Purely  imaginative,  real- 
istic, scientific,  and  historical  stories,  told  and 
retold  in  concise  English,  with  appropriate  ges- 
tures, give  many  ideas  which  the  child  can  make 
real  through  doing,  and  go  far  toward  establish- 
ing a  pure  literary  taste. 

The  primary  teacher  wisely  continues  the 
drawing  and  story-telling  of  the  kindergarten. 
We  have  in  mind  the  nature  work  of  a  primary 
school  where  the  conditions  are  such  that  in  the 
springtime  the  second-year  pupils  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  life  history  of  the  nar- 
cissus, hyacinth  and  other  bulbous  plants.  With 
each  plant  is  connected  a  beautiful  story,  an 
old-time  myth  fraught  with  ideas  which  the 
child  can  realize  in  sand,  cardboard,  paper, 
water-color,  drawing,  and  in  social  games. 

Allie  M.  Fblkbr. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

■DITKD  BT 

BOBEBT  J.  ALEY.  Ph.  D.,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


History  of  Abithmbtic. 


XIV. — Eably  Wbitbbs  on  Abithmbtig. 

The  oldest  known  work  on  arithmetic  is  a 
mathematical  handbook  included  in  the  Rhind 
collection  of  the  British  museum.  This  papyrus 
was  translated  by  Eisenlohr  in  1877.  The  writer 
was  Ahmes,  an  Egyptian,  who  lived  sometime 
between  1700  and  2000  B.  C.  The  title  of  the 
book  is,  Directions  for  Obtaining  the  Knowledge  of 
All  Dark  Things,  The  book  bears  evidence  of 
being  founded  upon  a  much  earlier  work,  so  that 
it  probably  takes  us  back  to  as  early  a  period  as 
3000  B.  C.  We  would  expect  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  than  is  found  in 
Ahmes's  book.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
known  nothing  of  theoretical  results.  No  theo- 
rems are  given,  and  but  few  rules.  Several 
problems  of  the  same  character  are  solved,  and 
from  these  the  reader  is  supposed  to  infer  the 
method  of  procedure.  Ahmes's  treatment  of 
fractions  has  already  been  referred  to.  Only 
unit  fractions  were  used,  and  a  very  interesting 
table  of  them  was  given.  Many  of  the  problems 
are  curious  and  some  of  them  are  quite  difficult. 
We  will  quote  but  one.  "Divide  100  loaves 
among  5  persons ;  ^  of  what  the  first  three  get  is 
what  the  last  two  get.    What  is  the  difference?" 

The  Greeks  were  great  cultivators  of  mathe- 
matics. They  early  studied  and  wrote  upon  the 
science  of  arithmetic.  They  distinguished  be- 
tween the  science  of  numbers  and  the  art  of 
computation.  The  former  they  called  arithme- 
Uca  and  the  latter  logistica.  The  Greeks  were 
greatly  hampered  in  their  arithmetical  work  by 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  notation.  It  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  they  were  not  the  inventors  of 
our  present  notation.  Some  writer  in  comment- 
ing on  this  has  said :  '*  The  ingenuity  and  varied 
resources  of  the  Greeks  were  the  main  causes 
which  diverted  them  from  discovering  our  sim- 
ple denary  system.  Their  exuberant  fancy  led 
them  beyond  the  denary  scale ;  the  feeble  genius 
of  the  Hindoos  might  just  reach  it  without 
mounting  into  an  excursive  flight.'' 

Pythagoras,  about  600  B.  C,  gave  much 
thought  to  the  peculiar  and  mysterious  proper- 
ties of  numbers.  He  regarded  numbers  as  of 
divine  origin,  and  divided  them  into  classes  to 
each  of  which  were  assigned  definite  properties. 


He  starts  the  notion  of  the  mystical  properties 
of  numbers,  an  idea  from  which  we  are  not  yet 
entirely  free. 

Euclid  treats  of  arithmetic  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth  and  10th  books  of  his  "Elements." 
Proportion,  prime  and  composite  numbers  are 
the  main  subjects  treated.  These  books  are 
usually  omitted  from  editions  of  Euclid.  Eu- 
clid was  a  great  teacher.  He  probably  included 
in  his  **  Elements"  the  cream  of  all  Greek  arith- 
metic of  his  time. 

Archimedes  is  better  known  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  geometry,  but  he  added  some  to  arith- 
metic. He  extended  the  Greek  numeration. 
In  his  day  numbers  could  only  be  expressed  up 
to  10^.  By  taking  10^  as  a  unit  of  the  second  or- 
der, 10^*  as  a  unit  of  the  third  order,  and  so  on, 
he  showed  how  the  very  sands  of  the  sea  could 
be  numbered.  He  found,  by  assuming  10,000 
grains  of  sand  to  fill  the  space  of  a  poppy  seed, 
a  number  which  would  exceed  the  number  of 
grains  of  sand  in  a  sphere  whose  radius  extends 
from  the  earth  to  the  fixed  stars. 

Eratosthenes,  about  200  B.  C,  invented  a 
method  of  determining  prime  numbers.  He 
wrote  the  numbers  from  1  to  whatever  number 
he  desired  upon  a  parchment.  Then  beginning 
with  4  he  punched  out  every  second  number, 
next  beginning  with  6,  he  punched  out  every 
third  number,  then  beginning  with  10,  every 
fifth  number,  with  14  every  seventh  number,  and 
so  on .  The  unpunched  numbers  were  the  primes . 
Froni  the  appearance  of  the  parchment  after 
the  process,  the  method  is  known  as  Eratosthe- 
nes' sieve. 

Nichomachus,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  wrote  a  very  important  book  upon 
the  peculiar  properties  of  numbers. 

BoBthiuB,  a  Roman  writer  of  the  early  part  of 
the  sixth  century,  made  the  work  of  Nichoma- 
chus the  basis  of  his  book  on  arithmetic.  His 
arithmetic  was  the  classical  work  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  the  model  of  nearly  all  writers 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  work  was 
wholly  theoretical,  giving  no  rules  whatever  of 
calculation. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  arithmetic  using  the  Arabic 
notation  is  that  by  an  Arabian  physician,  Avi- 
cenna,  of  Bokhara.  The  book  was  written  about 
1000  A.  D.,  and  was  found  in  manuscript  in  the 
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Cairo  library.  It  contains  rules  for  the  funda- 
mental operations,  and  considers  quite  fully 
many  curious  properties  of  numbers. 


Graham's  Ahithmbtic. 


This  book  is  omitted  from  Greenwood  &  Mar- 
tin's American  Text-Books  on  ArithmetiCy  recently 
published  by  the  bureau  of  education.  It  is 
such  an  interesting  book  that  it  is  believed  a 
short  description  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 
The  title-page  reads:  "The  Farmers'  and  Me- 
chanics' Assistant  and  Companion ;  or,  a  New 
System  of  Decimal  Arithmetic.  Adapted  for 
the  easy  and  regular  instruction  of  the  youth  in 
the  United  States.  Compiled  by  John  Graham, 
Eaton ;  Printed  by  Samuel  Tizzard.    1824." 

The  author  in  his  preface  pays  a  glowing  trib- 
ute to  the  value  of  arithmetic.  After  a  number 
of  strong  statements  he  says,  "In  fact,  no 
bounds  can  be  set  to  its  utility  or  extent.  Arith- 
metic must  therefore  flourish  and  be  cultivated 
as  long  as  time  shall  remain ;  or  till  mankind 
sink  back  into  such  a  state  of  ignorance  that 
the  bare  supposition  of  the  degeneracy  would 
dishonor  human  nature."  The  book  is,  of 
course,  written  to  fill  a  long  felt  want.  In  de- 
scribing the  plan  of  the  book,  he  says,  "  I  have 
endeavored,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  learn- 
er, to  do  all  that  I  possibly  could  ;  the  rules  are 
all  very  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood ;  to 
which  I  would  advise  every  schollar  particularly 
to  attend  ;  for  I,  myself,  have  observed, 

"  study  the  rule,  your  question  pry, 
You'll  gain  the  answer  by  and  by." 

His  final  word  is  in  verse : 

*'  This  little  book,  peruse  it  well ;  I  hope  in  it  you'll  find 
Some  entertaining,  useful  work,  to  cultivate  the  mind ; 
From  it  you  may,  if  well  applied,  some  information  gain ; 
Arithmetical  rules  you'll  find,  both  easy,  short  and  plain. 
My  best  advice  to  youth  I  give,  improve  your  golden  span; 
Seek  for  knowledge  while  you're  young— education  makes 
the  man." 

The  book  itself  consists  of  definitions,  rules, 
sample  solutions  and  problems.  As  is  usual  in 
books  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  Federal 
money  receives  full  treatment  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  fundamental  rules.  Decimal  frac- 
tions is  the  next  subject  treated.  It  precedes 
by  more  than  one  hundred  pages,  vulgar  or  com- 
mon fractions.  The  question  may  very  properly 
be  raised,  whether  the  more  modem  arrangement 
.is  an  improvement.  After  giving  a  complete 
treatment  of  denominate  numbers,  the  author 
takes  up  very  carefully  the  single  and  double  rule 
of  three,  both  direct  and  inverse.  These  subjects 
which  we  now  know  as  simple  and  compound 
proportion,  were  regarded  by  the  older  mathe* 


maticians  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  Prac- 
tice, tare  and  tret,  interest,  vulgar  fractions, 
barter,  loss  and  gain,  equation  of  payments, 
square  and  cube  root,  fellowship,  position,  the 
progressions  and  annuities  follow  each  other  in 
regular  order.  Positiori  as  a  subject  in  arithme- 
tic has  disappeared.  "  In  single  position,  by 
using  one  supposed  number,  and  working  with 
it  as  the  true  one,  we  find  the  number  sought  by 
the  following  rule : 

As  the  result  of  the  position 
Is  to  the  position ; 
So  is  the  given  number 
To  the  number  required." 

In  double  position  two  suppositions  are  made 
and  the  result  of  each  determined,  then  "multi- 
ply the  two  positions  by  their  alternate  errors, 
and  if  the  errors  are  alike,  that  is,  both  excesses 
or  both  defects,  divide  the  difference  of  the  pro- 
ducts by  the  difference  of  the  errors ;  but  if  the 
errors  are  not  alike,  divide  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts by  the  sum  of  the  errors,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  sought."  These  two  rules 
enable  one  to  solve,  by  arithmetic,  algebraic 
problems  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities. 

Graham's  book  contains  numerous  problems 
many  of  which  are  quite  difficult.  They  are  fre- 
quently quaint  in  statement  and  are  sometimes 
put  in  verse. 

The  following  problem,  reproduced  from  page 
210,  is  certainly  worth  preserving: 


"  Dear  friend,  I  request  you  with  caution  and  care, 
To  measure  this  lion,  exact  to  a  hair. 
His  head  is  twelve  inches,  from  his  ears  to  his  nose ; 
This  measure  I  give  you  the  rest  to  disclose. 
His  tail  is  as  long  as  his  head  and  a  half 
Of  his  body,  when  found,  do  secure  it  safe. 
His  body  is  the  length  of  his  head  and  his  tail ; 
He's  a  surly  old  rogue,  yet  you  can  not  well  fail 
To  tell  his  whole  length,  when  his  substance  you  see ; 
Youv'e  the  length  of  his  head,  as  was  given  to  me. 
The  question  required,  is  separately  to  tell. 
His  whole  length,  his  body's  length,  and  the  length  of  his 
tail." 


The  Kew  lin>iANA  ARinocBTics.— II. 


The  omission  from  the  elementary  book  of 
work  for  the  first  and  second  years  makes  it  nee- 
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essary  for  the  teacher  to  work  out  a  definite 
plan  for  these  two  years.  The  new  course  of 
study  gives  a  very  careful  outline  for  this  work. 
The  teacher,  however,  must  fit  this  to  the  con- 
ditions in  his  schoolroom.  Most  country  boys 
and  girls  will  not  need  all  the  work  outlined, 
and  surely  all  the  pupils  of  these  two  grades 
can  do  more  than  is  outlined. 

AVhile  placing  the  emphasis  upon  numbers  and 
their  relations  below  20,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  larger  numbers  should  not  be  considered. 
Most  children  know  simple  counting  far  beyond 
twenty  when  they  enter  school.  Counting 
should  be  continued  in  school,  and  should  form 
a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  first  and  second 
years.  It  should  not  take  the  place  of  the  work 
outlined  in  the  course  of  study ;  but  it  should 
be  used  along  with  it,  not  as  supplementary 
work  but  as  work  of  equal  value. 

If  the  child  counts  by  I's,  forward  and  back- 
ward to  100,  he  has  not  only  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  number  system,  but  he  has  learned  every 
addition  and  subtraction  fact  by  I's  that  there 
is  to  know.  When  he  counts  forward  and  back- 
ward by  2's  both  in  evens  and  odds  (2,  4,  6,  8,  10 
&c ;  1,  3,  5,  7, 9, 11  Ac)  he  gets  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  number  system,  and  also  learns 
all  the  addition  and  subtraction  facts  by  2's. 
The  first  year  might  include  the  following  work 
in  counting : 


(I's)       (2's) 


(3's) 


(4's) 


1 

2 

1 

3 

1   2 

4 

1   2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4   5 

8 

5   6 

7 

3 

6 

5 

9 

7   8 

12 

9  10 

11 

4 

8 

7 

12 

10  11 

16 

13  14 

15 

5 

10 

9 

15 

13  14 

20 

17  18 

19 

6 

12 

11 

18 

16  17 

24 

21  22 

23 

7 

14 

13 

21 

19  20 

etc 

etc.  etc 

.etc 

8 

etc 

etc. 

etc 

etc.  etc. 

9 
etc 

At  first  this  work  may  be  with  objects,  al- 
though it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  be.  The  number  system  thus  learned 
will  not  at  first  be  wholly  understood  by  the 
child.  Nothing  that  the  child  learns  is  at  first 
wholly  understood.  lie  talks  long  before  he 
understands  the  philosophy  of  speech,  and  he 
walks  years  before  he  knows  the  physics  of  cen- 
tre of  gravity  and  equilibrium.  So,  in  his  count- 
ing, there  will  be  many  things  which  he  does 
not  fully  comprehend,  but  like  his  8i>eech  and 
ability  to  walk,  he  will  use  it  effectively. 

Along  with  the  counting  in  the  first  grade, 
the  numerical  characters  should  be  learned. 
The  counting  itself  is  greatly  facilitated  by^the 


use  of  figures.  When  the  child  is  able  to  use 
the  number  representations  in  consecutive 
counting  by  4.'s,  he  can,  by  the  omission  of  al- 
ternate characters,  present  to  his  own  eye  the 
results  of  counting  by  2's.  If  he  is  furnished 
with  a  box  of  figure  cards  he  can  find  pleasure 
and  profit  in  arranging  these  in  the  number  sys- 
tem by  I's,  2's,  3's,  etc.  No  teacher  will  have 
any  trouble  in  arranging  many  hours  of  busy 
and  profitable  work  with  the  figure  cards. 

For  the  second  year  the  same  line  of  work 
may  be  continued,  counting  by  5's,  6's,  7*8,  8*8 
and  9's.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  the  char- 
acteristic properties  of  the  number  system  will 
become  the  permanent  possession  of  the  child. 
The  tables  of  addition  and  subtration  will  be 
known  thoroughly.  Counting  by  the  elementary 
numbers,  starting  at  zero,  gives  all  the  multipli- 
cation table  results.  The  multiplication  table  by 
7  gives  0,  7,  14,  21,  28,  etc.,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  simplest  counting  by  7's.  So  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  get  the  multiplication  table  from 
counting.  In  a  similar  manner  the  division  table 
comes  with  equal  ease.  The  counting  device 
given  in  the  July  number  may  prove  of  value 
in  adding  interest  and  in  helping  to  fix  endings. 

Helmholtz  said  that  the  number  system  was 
the  basis  of  all  mathematics,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  know  it  was  through  counting.  Many 
scholars  and  philosophers  scarcely  less  eminent 
verify  his  statement. 


NOTES. 

R.  L.  Myers  Sc  Co.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  have  re- 
cently issued  a  little  book  on  mensuration  by  8. 
W^.  Furst.  The  book  is  clear  in  definition  and 
has  many  illustrations  that  are  helpful  in  under- 
standing principles.  The  measurement  of  solids 
is  all  based  upon  the  prismoidal  formula.  The 
author  states  this  formula  as  follows:  **  Multi- 
ply the  sum  of  both  end  areas  and  four  times 
the  area  of  section  half  way  between  them  by 
one-sixth  the  altitude."  The  problems  are  nu- 
merous and  very  interesting.  The  book  would 
certainly  be  a  great  help  to  any  one  teaching  ad- 
vanced work  in  mensuration. 

Beman  &  Smith  present  to  the  public  a  revised 
edition  of  their  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
The  first  edition  was  successful.  The  new  edi- 
tion retains  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
first.  The  historical  notes  and  the  modem  nota- 
tion make  the  book  very  interesting.  The  stu- 
dent who  uses  the  book  not  only  gets  geometry, 
but  he  gets  a  liking  for  mathematics. 
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Two  Good  Books  fob  Teachers. 


The  Stoby  of  the  Mind.* 
During  the  last  two  years  a  large  amount  of 
very  valuable  material  for  teachers  has  appeared 
in  magazine  articles  and  in  book  form.  The 
teacher  who  has  kept  up  with  this  literature 
must  have  had  a  great  source  of  inspiration  in 
his  work.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  trash  printed  during  this  period  and  some 
valuable  time  has  been  wasted  in  sifting.  It  is 
our  intention  here  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
really  good  books.  We  commend  to  all  teachers 
The  Story  of  the  Mind  as  told  by  Professor  James 
Mark  Baldwin  of  Princeton  University.  It  is  a 
big  subject  dealt  with  in  a  way  so  dignified  and 
at  the  same  time  so  clear  and  simple  that  it  must 
appeal  to  every  student  of  education.  The  prob- 
lems discussed  have  been  developed  much  more 
elaborately  by  the  same  writer  in  his  larger 
works,  but  here  he  has  undertaken  to  cover  the 
whole  subject  briefly,  to  make  distinct  each  phase 
of  the  subject  and  at  the  same  time  show  its 
relation  to  the  whole,  and  he  has  succeeded.  He 
has  succeedcHi  admirably.  Professor  Baldwin 
has  the  most  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject.  He 
deals  with  essentials  all  the  time  and  in  a  most 
refreshing  common-sense  style  for  these   times. 

This  little  book  is  loaded.  It  is  a  stimulus  and 
an  inspiration.  It  defines  psychology,  distin- 
guishes between  human  and  animal  psychology, 
discusses  child  psychology,  makes  clear  the  dis- 
tinction between  physiological  and  experimental 
psychology,  gives  hypnotism  its  proper  place, 
treats  of  some  practical  problems  in  educational 
psychology,  shows  the  relation  of  the  individual 
mind  and  society,  tells  what  a  genius  is,  and 
classifies  the  literature  of  the  subject.  And  all 
this  is  done  so  well  that  the  reader,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  asks  for  more. 

While  every  chapter  is  helpful  perhaps  those 
on  "  The  Mind  of  the  Child  "  and  "  The  Training 
of  the  Mind  "  will  appeal  most  to  the  teacher.  In 
the  first  of  these  he  makes  some  very  timely  ob- 
servations. He  thinks  that  the  popular  interest 
in  children  has  been  of  very  little  service  to  the 
scientific  investigation  of  childhood  ;  that  even 
to-day,  when  a  greater  body  of  valuable  results 
is  being  secured,  the  main  danger  to  the  proper 
study  of  the  child's  mind  comes  from  the  over- 
enthusiasm  and  uninstructed  assurance  of  some 
of  its  friends.  He  says  that  this  is  especially 
true  in  America,  where  "child  study  "  has  be- 
come a  fad  to  be  pursued  by  parents  and  teachers 
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who  know  little  about  the  principles  of  a  scien- 
tific method,  and  where  infiuential  educators 
have  enlisted  so-called  "  observers "  in  taking 
indiscriminate  notes  on  the  doings  of  children 
with  no  definite  problem  in  view,  and  with  no 
criticism  of  their  procedure.  He  says  further 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  publication 
made  lately  of  large  numbers  of  replies  to  *'  syl- 
labi "  are  for  the  most  part  worthless,  because 
they  heap  together  observations  obtained  by 
persons  of  every  degree  of  competence  and  in- 
competence. 

Professor  Baldwin  says  that  to  investigate  the 
child  by  scientific  methods  is  to  bring  into  psy- 
chology a  procedure  which  has  revolutionized 
the  natural  sciences,  and  which  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  moral  sciences  by  making  them 
also  in  a  great  measure  natural  sciences.  He 
says  that  the  new  and  important  question  about 
the  mind  which  is  thus  recognized  is  this :  How 
did  it  growt  What  light  upon  its  activity  and 
nature  can  we  get  from  a  positive  knowledge  of 
its  early  stages  and  processes  of  growth?  This 
at  once  introduces  other  questions :  How  is  the 
growth  of  the  child  related  to  that  of  the  ani- 
mals?— how,  through  heredity  and  social  infiu- 
ences,  to  the  growth  of  the  race  and  of  the  family 
and  society  in  which  he  is  brought  up?  Having 
asked  these  questions  the  author  says  that  all 
this  can  be  comprehended  only  in  the  light  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  has  rejuvenated 
the  sciences  of  life ;  and  that  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  see  a  rejuvenation  of  the  sciences  of  mind 
from  the  same  point  of  view. 

The  writer  enumerates  some  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  young  children 
from  this  point  of  view.  These  are  in  part  as 
follows : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  facts  of  the  infant 
consciousness  are  very  simple ;  that  is,  they  are 
the  child's  sensations  or  memories  simply,  not 
his  own  observations  of  them.  In  the  adult 
mind  the  disturbing  influence  of  self-observation 
is  a  matter  of  notorious  moment.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  report  exactly  what  I  feel,  for  the 
obse»rvation  of  it  by  my  attention  alters  its  char- 
acter. My  volition,  also,  is  a  complex  thing, 
involving  my  iiersonal  pride  and  self -conscious- 
ness. But  the  child's  emotion  is  as  spontaneous 
as  a  spring.  The  effects  of  it  in  the  mental  life 
come  out  in  action,  pure  and  uninfluenced  by 
calculation  and  duplicity  and  adult  reserve. 

2.  The  study  of  children  is  often  the  only 
means  of  testing  the  truth  of  our  analyses.  If 
we  decide  that  a  certain  mental  state  is  due  to  a 
union  of  simpler  elements,  then  we  may  appeal 
to  the  proper  period  of  child  life  to  see  the  union 
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taking  place.  The  range  of  growth  is  so  enor- 
mous from  the  infant  to  the  adult,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  child's  mental  life  are  so  low  in  the 
scale,  in  the  matter  of  mental  endowment,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  question  of  analysis  now  under 
debate  in  psychology  which  may  not  be  tested 
by  this  method.  At  this  point  it  is  that  child 
psychology  is  more  valuable  than  the  study  of 
the  mind  of  animals.  The  latter  never  become 
men,  while  children  do. 

8.  Again,  in  the  study  of  the  child's  mind  we 
have  the  added  advantage  of  a  corresponding 
simplicity  on  the  bodily  side ;  we  are  able  to  take 
account  of  the  physiological  processes  at  a  time 
when  they  are  relatively  simple — that  is,  before 
the  nervous  system  has  grown  to  maturity.  For 
example,  psychology  used  to  hold  that  we  have 
a  "  speech  faculty,"  an  inborn  mental  endow- 
ment which  is  incapable  of  further  analysis ;  but 
support  for  the  position  is  wanting  when  we  turn 
to  the  brain  of  the  infant.  Not  only  do  we  fail 
to  find  the  series  of  centers  now  known  to  be  the 
"speech  zone,"  but  even  those  of  them  which 
we  do  find  have  not  yet  taken  up  this  function, 
either  alone  or.  together.  In  other  words,  the 
primary  object  of  each  of  the  various  centers 
involved  is  not  speech,  but  some  other  and  sim- 
pler function ;  and  speech  arises  by  development 
from  a  union  of  these  separate  functions. 

4.  In  observing  young  children,  a  more  direct 
application  of  experiment  is  possible. 

After  enumerating  these  advantages  and  elab- 
orating them  more  fully  than  we  are  able  to 
do  here  the  author  also  points  out  the  dangers 
of  the  abuse  of  the  method : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  fix  no  absolute 
time  in  the  history  of  the  child  at  which  a  cer- 
tain mental  process  takes  its  rise. 

2.  The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  a  men- 
tal state  at  a  particular  time  must  be  distin- 
guished from  its  necessity.  The  occurrence  of  a 
single  clearly  observed  fact  is  decisive  only 
against  the  theory  according  to  which  its  occur- 
rence under  the  given  conditions  may  not  occur. 

3.  It  follows,  however,  from  the  principle  of 
growth  itself  that  the  order  of  development  of 
the  main  mental  functions  is  constant,  and  nor- 
mally free  from  great  variations ;  consequently, 
the  most  fruitful  observations  of  children  are 
those  which  show  that  such  an  act  was  present 
before  another. 

4.  While  the  most  direct  results  are  acquired 
by  systematic  experiments  with  a  given  point  in 
view  still  general  observations  carefully  recorded 
by  competent  persons,  are  important  for  the 
interpretation  which  a  great  many  such  records 
may  afford  in  the  end.    Such  observations  should 


cover  every  thing  about  the  child — his  move- 
ments, cries,  impulses,  sleep,  dreams,  personal 
performances,  muscular  efforts,  attempts  at  ex- 
pression, games,  favorites,  etc. — and  should  be 
recorded  in  a  regular  day-book*  at  the  time  of 
occurrence. 

This  discussion  of  the  mind  of  the  child  and 
the  method  of  experimentation  the  author  sup- 
plements with  some  very  valuable  investigations 
of  his  own. 

The  chapter  on  educational  psychology  deals 
with  some  of  the  practical  problems  of  the 
teacher  and  of  the  parent.  The  sensory  and 
motor  types  of  children  are  discussed  and  many 
very  helpful  suggestions  from  the  abundance  of 
the  author's  experience  are  offered  for  the  study 
and  treatment  of  such  cases.  The  author  shows 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of 
different  subjects  for  different  types  of  mind, 
and  his  suggestions  on  these  topics  are  worthy 
of  the  close  study  of  the  teacher  who  has  to  deal 
with  such  problems  as  these  daily.  Indeed,  the 
live  teacher  will  find  much  in  the  book  that  will 
be  of  value  to  him. 


The  Thbee  Links.* 

We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  and 
studying  a  little  book  of  singular  beauty  under 
the  above  title.  The  book  was  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Howard  Sandison  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  and  like  all  of  his  work  is  deeply 
thoughtful  and  well  done.  The  sub-title  of  the 
book  is  Three  AddresseB  on  The  Symbol  of  Odd 
Fellowship.  These  addresses  were  delivered  on 
different  occasions,  but  the  unity  of  thought 
was  preserved.  We  are  sure  that  very  few  peo- 
ple who  are  not  members  of  this  splendid  order 
understand  the  significance  of  the  symbol,  and 
we  doubt  if  all  who  have  assumed  its  mystic 
vows  have  grasped  the  depth  of  meaning  and 
felt  the  beauty  that  Professor  Sandison  has  ex- 
pressed. We  venture  to  suggest  that  a  study  of 
what  the  writer  has  said  will  stimulate  the  mem- 
bers of  this  ancient  fraternity  to  larger  life  both 
without  and  within  the  mystic  circle.  But  aside 
from  what  it  may  do  for  the  order  in  teaching 
the  larger  meaning  of  its  symbol,  we  believe 
Professor  Sandison  has  here  made  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  Friendship,  Love,  and 
Truth. 

The  entire  discussion  would  grace  the  columns 
of  any  magazine,  and  would  prove  of  value  to 
our  readers,  but  a  brief  statement  of  its  con- 
tents must  sufiice  here. 

In  his  preface  the  author  tells  us  that  it  is  his 
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aim'  (1)  to  unify  the  act  of  the  founders  of  Odd 
Fellowship  in  creating  for  it  a  symbol  with  the 
general  movement  of  the  race  in  its  symbolizing 
activity ;  (2)  to  arouse  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  wisdom,  of  the  insight,  of  those  who  gave 
origin  to  the  order  in  seizing  upon  just  the  sym- 
bol that  they  did — a  symbol  indicating  a  unity 
of  spirits  linked  together  by  activities  of  the 
high  order  denoted  by  the  words,  Friendship, 
Love,  and  Truth ;  (3)  to  present  the  claim  that 
each  of  these  is  no  objective  and  existing  thing 
merely,  but  a  mode  of  activity,  a  process  that 
should  belong,  in  its  essential  nature,  to  each 
member  of  the  order;  that  each  one  of  these 
activities,  while  possessing  a  something  distinct- 
ive, is  yet  in  complete  unity  with  the  two  others ; 
(4)  to  suggest  the  thought  that  any  one  whose 
life,  whose  conduct,  is  marked  by  these  high 
modes  of  activity  would  belong  in  the  true  sense 
to  the  order  of  Odd  Fellowship,  because  such  an 
endowment  is  rare,  indeed. 

The  author  shows  first  the  general  idea  of 
symbolism,  pointing  out  the  singular  and  highly 
efficient  force  of  this  kind  of  language,  and 
illustrating  its  use  by  the  prominent  nations  of 
the  earth,  past  and  present. 

Next  he  deals  with  the  three  links,  pointing 
out  the  significance  of  the  number  and  the  unity 
and  leading  up  to  an  explanation  of  the  three- 
fold unity  by  a  closer  exposition  of  each  of  the 
three  elements  making  the  links.  P>ie'ndship 
must  be  shown  to  have  as  its  essence  love  and 
truth.  The  author  shows  first  that  it  has  love 
by  using  some  strangely  beautiful  illustrations, 
one  of  which  we  reproduce:  ''Eudamidas,  the 
Corinthian,  had  two  friends,  and  coming  to  die, 
being  poor,  and  his  friends  being  rich,  made  his 
will  after  this  manner :  *  I  bequeath  to  Aretheus 
the  maintenance  of  my  mother  to  support  and 
provide  for  her  in  her  old  age,  and  to  Charixenus 
I  bequeath  the  care  of  arranging  my  daughter's 
marriage,  and  of  giving  to  her  as  good  a  portion 
as  he  is  able.  In  case  either  one  of  these  friends 
chances  to  die,  I  hereby  transfer  to  the  other 
this  which  has  been  willed  to  the  one  whom 
death  has  claimed . '  This  seemed  a  very  peculiar 
will,  but  the  heirs  accepted  the  legacies  with 
very  great  content.  Five  days  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  will,  Charixenus  died.  Aretheus, 
in  harmony  with  the  will,  nourished  the  old 
woman  with  great  care  and  tenderness.  Assum- 
ing the  legacy  of  Charixenus,  he  devoted  the 
five  talents,  which  constituted  his  possessions,  to 
his  only  daughter  and  to  the  daughter  of  Eu- 
damidas.  He  gave  to  each  one-half  as  a  mar- 
riage portion,  and  solemnized  on  the  same  day 
their  nuptials.     Montaigne,  in  commenting  on 


this  strange  will,  remarks  that  Eudamidas,  as  a 
bounty  and  a  favor,  bequeaths  to  his  friends  a 
legacy  which  permits  them  to  employ  themselves 
in  his  service.  Thus  Eudamidas  by  his  act  illus- 
trates the  essence  of  friendship  even  more  emi- 
nently than  is  done  by  the  act  of  Aretheus." 
Friendship  is  next  shown  to  include  truth.  The 
author  says  that  truth  is  sincerity;  that  if  a 
man  is  true  to  himself  he  is  sincere  with  him- 
self ;  that  if  he  is  true  to  another  he  is  sincere 
with  him ;  that  to  be  really  true  to  another  one 
must  be  as  sincere  with  him  as  he  is  with  him- 
self when  he  is  alone ;  and  that  he  must  be  as 
true  in  the  absence  as  in  the  presence  of  another. 

Love  must  be  shown  to  have  as  its  essence 
friendship  and  truth.  This  the  author  does  by 
showing  that  love  is  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  spirit;  that  it  is  the  most  important 
word  in  all  scripture  and  in  all  art ;  that  it  is  the 
word  of  deepest  import  in  life  itself ;  that  justice 
and  all  other  virtues  are  subordinate  to  love  arid 
qualities  of  it.  He  shows  that  love  is  the  entire 
spiritual  attitude  of  the  human  being,  including 
intellect,  feeling  and  will,  truth,  beauty  and 
goodness.  These  points  are  aptly  illustrated  in 
scripture,  philosophy  and  poetry. 

Finally  it  remains  for  the  author  to  show  that 
truth  has  as  its  essence  love  and  friendship. 
And  here  he  excels  himself.  The  argument  is 
forceful  and  carries  the  reader  along  convincing 
him  thoroughly.  Plato's  saying,  "Truth  is  the 
form  of  God,  and  light  is  His  shadow,"  is  his 
point  of  departure.  He  shows  that  the  word 
"form,"  as  used  here,  meant  the  permanent 
aspect  of  an  object ;  that  the  form  of  a  thing  is 
its  ideal ;  that  it  is  the  underlying  activity  that 
reveals  itself  in  the  transient  phenomenon  ;  that 
it  is  the  permanent,  abiding,  self-identical  ac- 
tivity, as  opposed  to  the  transient  and  phenom- 
enal— it  is  that  which  is  eternal  in  distinction 
from  that  which  merely  seems.  This  he  illus- 
trates :  "A  plant  as  a  space-occupying  existence 
is  not  a  form,  but  thS  energy  that  reveals  itself 
in  the  seed,  in  the  transition  of  the  seed  into 
the  tiny  plant,  and  in  the  further  changes  that 
occur  as  the  plant  matures  and  produces  seed 
again— that  underlying  activity  which  is  itself  in- 
visible, but  which  reveals  itself  in  these  various 
stages,  is  the  form.  Therefore,  when  Plato  says 
that  *  truth  is  the  form  of  God,'  he  asserts  that 
truth  is  the  process  of  Divine  personality."  It  is, 
indeed,  "an  insight  of  great  force  and  beauty." 
With  this  idea  of  truth  the  author  shows  how  it 
dififers  from  mere  facts  in  life.  The  sayings  of 
Christ  are  shown  to  be  used  in  this  large  sense 
of  truth.  He  then  shows  that  all  manifestations 
from  space  to  spirit  are  truth  J  only  in  so  far  as 
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they  mirror  the  process  of  the  Infinite  mind.  He 
calls  upon  language  to  show  the  same  idea. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  illustration  at  every  step 
that  is  convincing.  Finally  Professor  Sandison 
concludes:  'The  process  of  a  spirit  that  has 
*  overcome'  is  truth,  and  it  can  have  nothing 
less  than  love  as  its  mainspring,  and  nothing 
other  than  friendship  as  its  form." 

The  little  book  is  a  splendid  contribution  and 
can  be  studied  with  profit  by  teachers  as  well  as 
Odd  Fellows.  F.  M.  Stalkbr. 


OXTB  El>X7CATIONAIi  FBINCIPLES. 


[The  following  declaration  embodies  the  reso- 
lutions presented  and  adopted  at  the  Los  An- 
geles meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  the  best  in  American  edu- 
cation to-day.  The  recommendations  pertain- 
ing to  political  interference,  to  the  relation  of 
school  to  community,  to  the  raising  of  profes- 
sional standards,  and  to  better  support  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education 'should  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  every  teacher  in  the  land. — The  Edi- 
tor.] 

The  National  Educational  Association,  assem- 
bled in  thirty-eighth  annual  convention,  and 
representing  in  the  largest  sense  the  teachers  of 
the  United  States,  makes  the  following  declara- 
tion of  principles : 

We  reafiirm  our  belief  that  the  course  of  edu- 
cation, despite  difiiculties,  doubts  and  discour- 
agements, is  steadily  upward  and  onward.  The 
year  which  has  passed  has  been  one  of  genuine 
progress.  Sound  educational  ideals  are  more 
firmly  established,  the  benefits  of  school  and  col- 
lege education  are  more  widely  diffused,  the 
work  of  teaching  is  more  intelligent  and  success- 
ful, the  teachers  themselves  constantly  grow 
more  earnest  and  more  studious.  The  one  dark 
page  in  the  history  of  the  year  is  that  which  re- 
cords interference  with  the  work  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  attacks,  succesiful  and  unsuccessful, 
made  upon  it  by  political  tricksters  and  spoil- 
seekers.  We  appeal  to  the  public  and  to  the 
press  to  resist,  to  resent,  and  to  punish  these  at- 
tacks, and  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  the  ab- 
solutely non-political  and  non-sectarian  conduct 
of  the  work  intrusted  to  us. 

We  record  with  gratitude  our  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  those  noble  men  and  women  who  have 
held  out  a  generous  hand  to  education,  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  and  who  by  their  gifts  and 
endowments  have  added  so  much  to  the  strength- 
ening and  upbuilding  of  the  various  types  of  ed- 
ucational institutions,  general  and  special,  ele- 
mentary and  higher,  throughout  the  land.    The 


infiuence  of  their  example  is  widespread,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  gifts  is  incalculable. 

We  emphasize  once  more  the  function  of  the 
school  as  a  community  center,  to  draw  to  itself 
the  children  and  the  parents  for  gatherings 
which  refiect  the  life  of  the  people,  and  which 
give  it  inspiration.  Particularly,  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  library,  the  school  should  make 
itself  felt  in  shaping  the  thought  of  the  people 
in  ways  and  by  methods  which  lie  outside  of  the 
scope  of  formal  instruction. 

We  support  cordially  every  effort  to  elevate 
the  profession  of  teaching,  by  raising  the  stand- 
ards for  entrance  to  it,  by  promoting  educa- 
tional scholarship,  and  by  providing  for  stability 
of  tenure  and  for  adequate  compensation.  We 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  complementary  prin- 
ciple that  inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers 
mMst  yield  to  the  professional  judgment  which 
asks  their  retirement  from  the  school,  and  we 
deplore  any  and  every  attempt,  organized  or  oth- 
erwise, to  protect  such  teachers  in  their  posts  by 
infiuence,  whether  personal  or  political. 

We  wish  by  every  legitimate  means  to  support 
the  invaluable  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  we  ask  that  it  be  given  such  support  by  Con- 
gress as  will  enable  it  to  perform,  with  fullest 
efficiency,  the  tasks  entrusted  to  it.  We  recog- 
nize, perhaps  more  fully  than  do  others,  the 
value  of  the  statistics  of  education  collected  in 
the  census  of  1890,  and  we  earnestly  urge  upon 
the  Director  of  the  forthcoming  census  the  de- 
sirability of  carrying  on  anew  the  lines  of  in- 
quiry then  pursued,  together  with  such  additions 
and  improvements  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
needed. 

This  Association  has  long  insisted  and  con- 
tinues to  insist  upon  the  full  recognition  of  all 
educational  agencies  as  essential  undertakings 
in  the  public  interest,  whether  they  are  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation  or  by  other  means. 
All  alike  are  and  should  be  in  heartiest  coopera- 
tion, and  any  attempt  to  array  one  institution, 
or  one  form  of  educational  effort  against  an- 
other, is  little  short  of  treason  to  the  nation's 
highest  interests. 

The  past  year  has  brought  new  and  grave  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  common  country,  and  has 
opened  before  it  new  and  difficult  opportunities. 
With  a  courage  born  of  high  hope  and  of  confi- 
dence in  democracy,  the  nation's  schools  and 
schoolmasters  will  assume  their  full  share  of  the 
burden  so  suddenly  imposed  upon  our  citizen- 
ship and  will  contribute  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  the  wise,  patriotic  and  democratic  so- 
lution of  the  problems  which  confront  us  as  a 
people. 
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NoTK— It  8hould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  outline  on  Organic  Education  is  based  upon  Miss  Scott's  book  by  that  title, 
published  by  D.  G.  Heath  &  Co.,  90  cents,  and  the  outline  on  Reading  upon  Professor  Clark's  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pub- 
lished by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  75  cents. 


Organic  Education. 


OUTUNE. 

1.  The  study  of  Chapters  II.  and  m.  (First  read  each  chap- 
ter as  a  whole  in  order  to  apprehend  its  dominant 
thought) 

a.  Chapter  II. 

(1)  The  two  striking  divergencies  of  the  plan  from 

the  German  system.    (Pages  12-18.) 

(a)  Note  with  especial  care  the  second  difference. 

(b)  By  a  definite  example  showing  the  mode  of 

organisation  set  forth  in  this  book. 

(2)  Fix  clearly  in  the  mind  just  what  is  included 

under  "  nature,  institutions,  and  art,"  page  14. 
(8)  What  grounds  do  you  see  for  the  three  ways  of 
treating  the  material  T   (Page  14.) 

(4)  Are  you  employing  them  all  in  your  daily  work  ^ 

To  what  degree  can  you  do  so  ? 

(5)  The  idea  of  "  the  useful,"  page  16. 

(a)  Give  an  example  showing  what  is  meant  by 

"harmonious  interaction  with  the  social 
organism." 

(b)  Explain  the  sentence  beginning, "  The  spon- 

taneous interests,"  page  16. 

(c)  Note  the  text  from  "  If  such  definition,"  etc, 

to  end  of  chapter.    (Pages  16  and  17.) 

b.  Chapter  in. 

(1)  The  three  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  school. 

(Page  18.) 

(a)  The  evil  results  arising  from  the  first,  and 

from  the  second. 

(b)  Study  carefully  the  definitions  of  the  indi- 

vidual and  of  society,  on  page  19. 

(2)  This  book  being  based  on  the  third  conception, 

i.  e.,  on  the  idea  of  social  individualism,  the 
curriculum  advocated  includes  all  the  subjects 
taught  under  the  first  conception,  and  five  in 
addition.    (Page  20.) 

(a)  History  of  civilisation. 

(b)  Sociology. 

(c)  Literature. 

(d)  Art. 

(e)  Ethics. 

(8)  The  two  objections  to  this  extension  of  the 
course.    (Page  90.) 

(a)  The  answer  to  the  first  objection.    (Pages  20- 

28.) 

(b)  The  answer  to  the  second  objection.    (Pages 

28-26). 

(c)  Make  completely  your  own  the  passage  on 

page  96  beginning  with  "  The  primary  ad- 
vantage," and  ending  with  "free  and  re- 
sponsible." 
(4)  The  relation  of  the  new  curriculum  to  the  de- 
gree of  scholarship  possessed  by  the  teacher. 
(Pages  27-28.) 
(a)  Note  carefully  the  quotation  from  Professor 
Kelsey's  article.    Study  the  article  itself,  if 
practicable. 

(6)  The  relation  of  the  dominant  interests  and  the 

material.    (Pages[9&4)0.) 


(a)  Study  the  children  in  the  successive  grades 

in  your  own  school,  in  order  to  see  if  they 
seem  to  manifest  these  dominant  interests. 

(b)  Observe  that  the  material  indicates  a  rise  from 

the  early  past  to  the  time  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  a  second  consideration  of 
the  past,  culminating  with  a  special  study 
of  the  United  States  form  of  government. 
(1)  The  principle  underlying  this? 

(c)  Explain  the  last  paragraph  on  page  80. 

COMMBNT. — CHAPTER  II. 

Remembering  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
reading  circle  work  is  to  enable  the  teachers  to 
deal  with  the  book  selected  without  outline  or 
comment,  a  few  only  of  the  topics  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  commentary. 

1.  The  Culture  Epochs. — It  is  evident  that  the 
work  in  Organic  Education  unifies,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  with  the  idea  of  *' Culture  Ep- 
ochs." Previously,  in  the  study  of  General 
Method,  by  Dr.  McMurry,  and  in  the  study 
of  The  Essentials  of  Method,  by  Dr.  De- 
Garmo,  the  teachers  have  given  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  idea  of  "Culture 
Epochs."  The  notion  of  **  Culture  Epochs"  as- 
sumes that  the  race  in  the  production  of  any  ex- 
pression of  itself,  as  language  or  art,  passes 
through  certain  stages,  and  that  these  stages  be- 
long to  every  nation  and  to  every  individual. 
For  example,  in  art  there  has  been  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race  the  stage  in  which  the  material 
itself,  as  stone,  color  or  sound,  is  prominent ;  a 
second  stage  in  which  the  idea  and  material  are 
balanced,  as  with  the  Greeks,  a  third  stage  in 
which  the  spiritual  element  becomes  predomi- 
nant, as  in  Christian  or  romantic  art.  Also  in  re- 
ligion there  was  at  first  a  stage  in  which  the  ex- 
ternal, as  the  sun,  clouds,  rivers,  etc.,  are  regard- 
ed as  divine;  a  second,  in  which  the  spiritual, 
itself,  as  merely  subjective,  is  considered  as  re- 
vealing the  nature  of  God ;  a  third,  in  which  God 
is  viewed  as  constituting  the  total  round  of  ex- 
istence, and  hence  revealed  in  all  the  physical 
and  spirtual. 

2.  The  educational  bearing  of  all  this  arises 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  child  in  its  prog- 
ress from  birth  to  the  end  of  life  is  assumed  to 
pass  through  substantially  the  same  stages,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  material  for  study  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  actions  and  productions  of 
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the  race  in  the  stage  of  progress  corresponding 
to  the  given  stage  in  the  child's  life. 

3.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  German  plan  based 
on  the  idea  of  the  "Culture  Epochs"  assumes 
that  sufficient  material  for  all  the  different 
stages  in  the  child's  elementary  education  can 
be  obtained  from  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  life  of  the  German  race  on 
the  other.  The  one  furnished  the  religious 
strand  and  the  other  the  political.  The  plan 
proposed  by  Dr.  McMurry  in  his  General  Method^ 
on  page  ninety-flve,  discards  that  phase  of  Ger- 
man educatioli  relating  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  transferred  the  field  of  political  activ- 
ity from  the  German  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He 
says:  "Neither  sacred  nor  German  history  can 
form  any  important  part  of  an  American  course 
of  study.  Religious  instruction  has  been- dele- 
gated to  the  church,  and  German  history  touches 
us  indirectly,  if  at  all.  The  epochs  of  history 
from  which  American  schools  must  draw  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Greece 
may  furnish  some  collateral  matter,  as  the  story 
of  Tell,  of  Siegfried,  of  Alaric,  and  Ulysses,  but 
the  leading  epochs  must  be  those  of  our  own 
national  history." 

4.  The  work  in  Organic  Education  differs  from 
both  of  these  plans  in  two  main  respects. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  as  follows:  It  ob- 

tains the  material  for  the  education  of 
the  child  from  the  development  of  the 
race  as  a  whole  and  not  from  that  of 
any  single  nation  nor  from  the  devel- 
opment of  a  few  nations.  The  im- 
portance of  this  in  education  is  evi- 
dent at  once.  It  gives  the  pupils  in 
the  American  schools  the  advantages 
of  considering  the  work  of  the  race 
in  its  more  universal  aspect.  It  con- 
fers an  enlarged  view  of  life.  It  re- 
moves the  provincial  element  and  ren- 
ders the  child  more  sympathetic  as  to 
the  interests  and  progress  of  all  na- 
tions. 

(2)  The    second  difference  relates  to  the 

mode  of  organization.  The  German 
mode  and  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry implies  several  parallel  lines  of 
work.  The  concentration  or  unity 
arising  is  necessarily  somewhat  ex- 
ternal. The  plan  in  Organic  Education 
selects  a  given  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  analyzes  it  into  its 
different  aspects  as  religious,  indus- 
trial, artistic,  etc.  It  then  involves 
the  comparison^of  thislperiod  under 


these  various  elements  with  the  pres- 
ent age.  In  this  way  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  given  period  is 
discovered,  and  all  the  various  ele- 
ments are  reduced  to  a  unity  through 
this  principle.  The  concentration  or 
unity  is  therefore  vital  because  inter- 
nal. All  aspects  of  the  given  period 
are  seen  to  develop  from  the  same 
source. 

CHAPTER  III. 

1.  This  chapter  begins  with  three  of  the  main 
conceptions  that  have  been  held  at  various  times 
concerning |the  public-school  system. 

(1)  In  the  order  of  time  the  first  one  is  the 

institutional  conception.  This  regards 
the  school  as  an  institution,  and  the 
other  institutions  of  society  as  all  im- 
portant, while  the  individual  is 
thought  to  be  of  but  slight  considera- 
tion. 

(2)  The  second  is  the  conception  of  indi- 

vidualism. It  regards  the  individual 
as  of  supreme  importance  and  the  in- 
stitution as  somewhat  artificial  and 
not  strictly  essential. 

(3)  The  author  regards  the  present  concep- 

tion, out  of  which  the  educational 
world  is  just  passing,  as  (iiffering  some- 
w^hat  from  both  of  these.  In  the  pres- 
ent conception,  as  popularly  held,  the 
public-school  system  is  conceived  as  a 
thing  in  itself,  as  isolated.  It  is  iii  a 
vague  way  understood  to  prepare  for 
life.  But  it  is  not  held  strictly  to  any 
conformity  to  the  interests  of  the 
child  or  of  society  as  a  whole.  This 
the  author  regards  as  **  the  ancient 
conception,"  meaning  by  that  the  con- 
ception that  has  been  popularly  held 
during  the  last  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years. 

(4)  By  reference  to  the  expression  of  Pro- 

fessor Dewey  and  Colonel  Parker  the 
author  calls  attention  to  a  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  school  system  su- 
perior to  any  one  of  those  mentioned. 
This  conception  is  termed  **  social  in- 
dividualism." Such  a  conception  re- 
gards the  child  as  a  member  of  the 
school.  It  does  not,  however,  regard 
him  as  merely  a  member.  He  is  con- 
sidered as  possessing  potentially  all 
that  the  school,  all  that  society  as  a 
whole  possesses.  It  is  FroebePs  con- 
ception of  the  child  as  a  "member- 
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whole."    Whenever  the  individual  is 
viewed  as  a  "  member- whole"  he  is  re- 
garded as  being  modified  by  society 
and  in    turn    as    modifying   society. 
Progress  in  the  individual,  therefore, 
implies  progress  in  the  social  whole. 
All  progress  in  the  social  whole  in- 
volves also  a  like  progress  in  each 
member  of  society. 
2.  Out  of  this  new  conception  of  the  individ- 
ual arises  the  apparent  enlargement  of  the  course 
of  study,  consisting  of  work  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  sociology,  ethics,  literature  and  the 
plastic  arts.    The  objections  to  this  enlargement 
of  the  course  of  study  and  the  author's  reply  to 
these  objections  are  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
Especial  study  should  be  given  under  this  head- 
ing to  the  following,  pages  28  and  27 :  *'By  this 
means  the  individual  child  gains  the  invaluable 
habit  of  pursuing  his  ideals  into  the  stage  of 
conduct,  reflecting  upon  that  conduct,  as  its 
consequences  return  upon  him,  and  thus  modi- 
fying or  reconstructing  the  old  ideal  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  light.    And  it  does  not  seem 
extravagant  to  say  that  if  only  this  one  habit 
were  deposited  from  the  tide  of  school  life,— as 
it  assuredly  may  be,   under  the  organization 
plan — the  years  of    primary  education    would 
have  been  well  spent ;  for  it  is  this  alone  which 
renders  possible  a  life  at  once  morally  free  and 
morally  responsible." 

Howard  Sandison. 


How  TO  T£ACH  Reading  in  the  Public 
Schools. 


OUTLINE. 

I.  The  Criteriok  op  PrrcH.    (Page  42.) 

a.  Read  aloud  tiie  following  sentence  in  aa  manf  differ- 

ent ways  aa  possible  and  show  that  it  is  the  motive 
in  aach  case  that  causes  the  change  in  melody: 
"  Oh !  I  don't  think  you  will." 

b.  What  detennlnes  the  key?    Illustrate   by  reading 

aloud  some  of  the  examples  on  pp.  46  to  49. 
0.  What  is  the  psychology  of  the  circumflex  inflection  ? 
d.  Show  that  we  do  not  always  "raise  the  voice  at  a 

comma/'  nor  **  drop  it  at  a  period." 
g.  How  would  you  correct  a  pupil  who  used  a  falling 

inflection  on  eat  in  the  sentence :    "  I  see  a  cat  and 

adog?" 

II.  PBACnCAL  EXERCXBES. 

Test  the  correctness  of  the  analysis  of  Barbara  FrietcMe, 
p.  71,  by  reading  the  poem  aloud.  Also  find  alterna- 
tive readings  of  the  different  couplets  and  Justify 
your  interpretation. 

COMMENT. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  psychology 
of  Pitch  is  probably  the  most  important  require- 
ment for  the  teacher  of  reading.  The  melody 
is  a  sure  indication  of  the  pupil's  grasp  of  the 


meaning  of  a  given  phrase  or  sentence.  But 
melody  is  complex  and  intangible.  We  cannot 
analyze  it  unless  we  have  first  a  clear  conception 
of  the  mental  action  that  underlies  it,  and  with- 
out the  ability  to  make  such  analysis  we  cannot 
give  the  criticism  necessary  to  correct  errors  in 
melody.  We  have  treated  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  at  great  length  in  our  book  and  need  add 
nothing  in  this  place  except  to  urge  upon  the 
teacher  a  careful  study  of  Chapter  Two,  and  to 
promise  that  such  study  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  time  and  labor  spent. 

It  is  in  judging  the  reading  of  descriptive  and 
narrative  passages  that  the  teacher  has  most 
need  of  the  criterion  of  Pitch.  As  a  rule  the 
child's  imagination  is  greatly  stirred  in  reading 
dramatic  passages  and  his  melody  is  definite  and 
decisive.  But  where  the  imagination  is  not  so 
stirred  he  is  likely  to  drift  along,  and  then  his 
lack  of  vitality  becomes  evident  in  the  melody. 
Incisiveness  of  inflection  and  variety  of  melody 
can  come  only  when  we  read  every  phrase  with 
a  definite  purpose,  and  I  would  therefore  im- 
press upon  the  teacher  that  he  read  aloud  all  the 
examples  in  Chapter  Two,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing careful  attention  to  his  inflection  and  melody 
as  they  proceed  naturally  out  of  the  thought  and 
purpose,  so  that  he  may  develop  his  ear  for  mel- 
ody, and  in  this  way,  by  the  aid  of  his  knowledge 
of  Pitch  psychology,  direct  the  proi>pr  expression 
in  his  pupils. 

It  is  my  experience  that  pupils  seldom  overdo 
their  inflections.  Still  there  are  cases  where 
they  do  use  inflections  that  are  too  long.  The 
cause  lies  generally  in  the  teacher's  desire  to 
have  the  pupil  emphatic.  As  a  result  he  em- 
phasizes nearly  every  word  and  does  so  with 
great  vigor  with  the  result  above  described.  A 
just  appreciation  of  the  purpose  of  the  phrase 
or  sentence  as  a  whole  will  do  much  to  correct 
the  defect. 
/  S.  H.  Clark. 


History. 


OUTTJNR. 

1.  Discuss  the  nature  of  history,  showing  that  it  is  a  change 
in  the  life  of  humanity  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  consequent  acting  Give 
examples;  as,  growth  in  religious  toleration,  in  free  la- 
bor, in  better  schools,  schoolhouses,  methods  of  in- 
struction, etc. 

3.  Discuss  the  institutions  by  which  mankind  makes  his  prog- 
ress in  history— church,  school,  state,  business,  family. 
Show  that  all  movement  in  history  comes  about  by 
each  generation  participating  in  these  institutions  by 
giving  higher  thought  and  life  to  them,  and  hence  the 
Uacher'8  work,  as  a  teacher  of  history,  is  to  make  the 
children  whom  she  teaches  full,  free,  active  members 
of  these  institutions. 
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8.  Study  the  early  life  of  the  Indus  valley  as  shown  in  the 
story  of  Kablu  {Ten  Boys). 

a.  Study  the  geography. 

b.  Study  the  institutions  as  above  shown  in  the  story. 

c.  Study  the  life  of  the  Persians,  Jews  and  Phoenicians, 

as  shown  in  the  story  of  Darius. 

d.  Compare  this  second  life  with  the  life  studied  in  the 

the  first  story  and!see  what  change  for  the  beUer  has 
been  made.  Particularly  point  out  the  toedUh 
(business  advancement)  which  the  people  made  in 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  over  the  advancement 
made  in  the  Indus  valley.  Also  the  advancement 
made  by  the  Jews  in  teaching  the  world  the  idea 
of  one  God,  and  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  gr*  at  work 
they  did  in  teaching  the  race  the  use  of  ships. 
Good  books  for  us«  in  preparing  this  lesson :   Ten  Boy$: 

Story  of  Extinct  CivaisaiUma,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

price  40c ;  Kemp's  OtUline  of  Method  in  HUtory. 
Note.— For  suggestions  on  this  outline  read  Professor 

Kemp's  article  on  "  History  in  the  Grades"  which  appears 

on  another  page. 


ADOLESCENCE. 


[The  following  expressions  of  Doctor  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall  will  be  of  interest  as  the  views  of  a  man 
who  has  given  the  subject  of  child  study  in  all 
its  phases  careful  and  continued  thought.— The 
Editor.]  

The  history  of  civilization  and  a  history  of  so- 
ciology show  that  sometimes  individualism  has 
been  accented,  over-accented,  and  then  the  al- 
truistic, socialistic  side  has  been  over-accented. 
Then  the  sociological  phase  has  been  carried 
down  to  limit  the  free  development  of  child- 
hood, but  I  think  we  are  now  arriving  at  a  more 
healthful  equipose  where  each  great  subject 
shall  receive  its  just  due.  And  the  point  of  un- 
ion, in  my  opinion,  or  at  least  from  a  psycholog- 
ical aspect,  is  to  be  formed  in  the  development 
of  adolescence.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  we 
began  to  study  this  strange  phenomenon.  We 
now  know  it  is  a  period  of  second  birth,  physio- 
logically and  psychologically.  We  know  that 
during  this  transforming  epoch  from  thirteen, 
fourteen  on  to  seventeen  years  of  age— and,  in- 
deed adolescent  ferment  is  not  not  complete  un- 
til well  on  to  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight— there 
comes  the  birth  of  love  in  the  largest  Christian 
sense,  psychologically  free  from  all  selfish  mo- 
tives. And  the  development  of  that  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  true  philosophy,  or  the  true  psychology 
in  education.  In  the  history  of  education,  in 
all  countries,  everywhere  among  savages  and 
civilized  races,  education  begins  in  the  consecra- 
tion, rites  and  ceremonies,  during  early  adoles- 
cence. The  crucial  importance  of  that  period 
has  always  been  felt.  There  is  no  savage  tribe 
that  does  not  bring  the  most  solemn  and  conse- 
crating influence  of  the  older  to  bear  upon  the 


younger  generation  during  these  critical  years. 
At  this  period  men  are  vulnerable  to  all  kinds 
of  temptation,  and  the  older  generation  must 
at  this  time  give  the  younger  its  most  consum- 
mate care.  Civilizations  are  judged  and  weighed 
by  nothing  so  crucial  as  by  the  way  they  have 
treated  adolescence.  The  Greeks  carefully 
watched  the  young  on  entering  this  period.  The 
Romans  developed  the  natural  pugnacity  and 
initiated  the  youth  into  the  secrets  of  war,  and 
the  Persians  appeared  to  this  age  with  great  ex- 
pectations. So  the  modern  church — this  is  the 
time  when  the  Greek  church,  the  Catholic 
church,  the  Lutheran  church,  the  Episcopal 
church,  confirm.  And  it  is  the  time  when  sta- 
tistics show  that  most  conversions  are  had 
among  those  denominations  that  believe  in  con- 
versions. The  reason  of  it  is  because  it  is  the 
time  when  the  soul  grows  most  and  grows  fast- 
est. It  is  the  time  when  men's  and  women's 
sympathies  reverberate  the  widest.  It  is  the 
time  when  the  heart  pours  its  rich  transforming 
flood  through  the  body. 

Biologically,  the  period  consists  simply  in 
this :— Whereas,  before,  the  child  has  been  sel- 
fish, and  the  normal  child  has,  perhaps,  inherit- 
ed physical  and  mental  traits  from  the  father  or 
or  mother,  or  perhaps  one  or  two  grandparents,  at 
this  critical  period  the  floodgates  that  connect  him 
with  the  past  are  down,  and  all  the  seven  rudi- 
mental  organs  of  the  body  and  more  of  the  soul, 
are  most  active.  The  individual,  at  this  period, 
is  susceptible  of  culture  and  development.  It 
is  the  natural  dawn  of  the  educational  instinct, 
the  culmination  of  religious  and  parental  care 
which  alike  develops  slowly  upward  toward  the 
university,  as  civilization  advances,  and  slowly 
down  toward  the  kindergarten,  as  civilization 
advances.  This  gradual  development  is  best 
measured,  I  know,  by  civilization.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  civilization  advances,  and  new  ideas 
come  in  from  all  sources,  and  there  is  a  mixture 
of  bloods,  this  second  in  fancy,  adolescence,  is 
longed  to  an  uncertain  time,  and  must  receive 
consummate  care. 

With  the  mixed  blood  there  are  infinite  possi- 
bilities for  manhood  and  womanhood.  These 
possibilities  are  infinitely  extended,  and  in  this 
lies  the  hope  of  America.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  so  many  diseases,  moral  and 
physical,  prey  upon  the  young  adolescent  as  in 
this  country.  No  country  where  there  are  so 
many  forms  of  mental  and  physical  arrest  as 
here ;  but  there  is  no  stock  of  blood  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  where,  when  these  dangers  are 
avoided  and  complete  immunity  is  attained, 
manhood  and  womanhood  is  so  perfect  as  in  this 
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land.  The  true  education  will'  transform  the 
old  selfishness  into  an  ardent  self-sacrifice,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  spirit  of  altruism  will  be 
just  as  deep  and  strong  with  those  who  have 
passed  the  meridian  of  life  as  the  instinct  of 
selfishness  was  before. 


Some  Kotes  on  Chiu)rbn's  Beading* 


"  There  is  a  Wallachian  legend  which,  like  one 
of  the  figments  of  popular  fancy,  has  a  moral 
in  it.  One  Bak^a,  a  good-for-nothing  kind  of 
fellow  in  his  way,  having  had  the  luck  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  especially  well  pleasing  to  God,  is  taken 
up  into  heaven.  He  finds  the  Almighty  sitting 
in  something  like  the  best  room  of  a  Wallachian 
peasant's  cottage — there  is  always  a  profound  pa- 
thos in  the  homeliness  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, forced,  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale, 
to  weave  its  semblance  of  gold  tissue  out  of 
straw.  On  being  asked  what  reward  he  desires 
for  the  good  service  he  has  done,  Bak^a,  who 
had  always  passionately  longed  to  be  the  owner 
of  a  bagpipe,  seeing  a  half  worn-out  one  lying 
among  some  rubbish  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
begs  eagerly  that  it  may  be  bestowed  upon  him. 
The  Lord,  with  a  smile  of  pity  at  the  meanness 
of  his  choice,  grants  him  his  boon,  and  Bakdla 
goes  back  to  earth  delighted  with  his  prize. 
With  an  infinite  possibility  within  his  reach, 
with  the  choice  of  wisdom,  of  power,  of  beauty 
at  his  tongue's  end,  he  asked  according  to  his 
kind,  and  his  sordid  wish  is  answered  with  a  gift 
as  sordid." 

Nothing  affords  a  better  illustration  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  field  of  books  than  the  appli- 
cation Lowell  makes  of  the  above  legend.  With 
all  of  beauty  and  value  before  him  he  chose  ac- 
cording to  his  kind.  Unable  to  appreciate  the 
untold  glory  within  his  reach,  it  had  no  attrac- 
tion to  draw  him  out  of  himself  toward  some- 
thing higher.  One  need  only  go  to  a  news  stand 
and  watch  the  process  by  which  many  people 
select  their  reading  matter  in  order  to  realize 
that  the  race  of  Bakdla  is  by  no  means  extinct. 
With  the  best  in  content  and  manner  before 
them  they  often  choose  the  worst.  And  this  is 
not  because  they  are  naturally  depraved,  but 
because  the  springs  of  what  is  higher  in  their 
nature  have  not  been  touched  by  contact  with 
one  who  has  felt  the  elevating  power  of  litera- 
ture and  has  been  able  to  infuse  some  of  his  own 
enthusiasm  into  others. 
II. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  child  the  abil- 
ity and  the  inclination  to  read.    These  are  im- 


portant but  they  are  by  no  means  unmixed  evils. 
Bad  literature,  bad  music,  bad  art  in  any  form, 
is  likely  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  will  and 
steal  away  its  strength  ere  one  is  aware,  unless 
the  will  is  carefully  fortified  against  such  at- 
tacks. To  .this  end  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  reader  of  books  have  a  taste  suf- 
ficiently cultivated  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad.  He  must  know  what  is 
good  to  read  as  well  as  how  to  read.  Books  not 
only  introduce  one  into  the  society  of  the  im- 
mortals ;  they  may  also  introduce  us  into  and 
confirm  our  membership  in  the  society  of  the 
lower  world.  To  many  a  book  is — a  book.  The 
writings  of  "The  Duchess"  or  "  Ouida"  occupy 
as  high  a  place  in  their  perspective  of  fiction  as 
those  of  George  Eliot.  In  selecting  books  for 
boys  they  can  not  distinguish  between  the  value 
of  what  "  Old  Sleuth"  has  .given  to  the  world 
and  what  Horatio  Alger  and  G.  A.  Henty  have 
given  it.  Hawthorne  and  Hall  Caine  to  many 
minds  are  on  the  same  level.  The  dull  insipidity 
of  many  books  which  have  been  written  **  for 
boys  and  girls"  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
vital,  tonic  effects  of  works  like  the  Leather- 
stocking  tales  of  Cooper  or  the  Waverly  novels 
of  Scott.  Here,  then,  rests  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher  who  must  introduce  his 
pupils  to  the  world  of  books.  He  must  himself 
know  the  best  and  must  leave  with  his  pupils  a 
desire  to  read  the  best.  The  easiest  way  to  do 
this  is  by  the  positive  method  of  putting  con- 
stantly in  the  way  of  the  reader  those  books 
that  will  leave  him  facing  upward.  It  is  better 
to  form  a  correct  habit  than  to  attempt  to  erad- 
icate a  bad  one  after  it  is  firmly  fixed.  It  can- 
not be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  books  not 
only  have  in  them  that  which  tends  toward  sal- 
vation, but  that  they  have  in  them  also  that 
which  tends  toward  damnation.  Granting  that 
any  reading  is  better  than  none  we  must  yet 
agree  with  Lowell's  humorous  way  of  putting  it 
when  he  says  that  **  though  all  deacons  are  good, 
yet  there's  odds  in  deacons." 

III. 

And  here  is  a  good  place  to  remark  that  one 
of  the  chief  obstructions  in  the  way  of  forming 
a  correct  and  elevating  literary  taste  is  the  great 
fiood  of  trash  called  '*  juvenile  literature"  with 
which  enterprising  publishers  annually  inundate 
the  world.  Probably  no  other  class  of  books  is 
so  generally  barren  and  lacking  in  the  first  ele- 
ments of  imagination.  It  is  not  often  that  Jun- 
gle  Books  are  given  to  the  world,  although  one 
JungU  Book  is  worth  a  wilderness  of  the  mis- 
sha  en  objects  that  spring  into  being  to  supply 
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the  demand  for  books  for  young  people.  Among 
the  worst  of  these  is  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
great  classics  to  one-syllabled  stories  for  babes, 
and  the  morbid,  sickly,  sentimental  stuff  with 
crippled,  saintly  children  as  leading  characters 
which  are  yet  found  in  some  of  our  Sunday 
school  libraries.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Sun- 
day school  libraries  are  rapidly  changing  their 
character  now-a-days,  since  we  have  begun  to 
realize  that  the  best  preparation  for  life  is 
an  early  introduction  to  the  works  of  the  great 
authors  who  really  understood  life  and  had 
the  skill  to  portray  it  in  its  true  light.  It 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  world  would  not 
be  decidedly  the  gainer  if  all  the  so-called  ju- 
venile books,  excepting  a  possible  half-dozen, 
like  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Hawthorne's 
Wonder  Books  or  Kipling's  Jungle  Books y  could  be 
suddenly  swept  out  of  existence. 

IV. 

But  what  would  be  left  for  the  children  after 
we  have  thus  ruthlessly  disposed  of  the  **  juven- 
iles? "  There  would  be  the  old  myths  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  the  younger  myths  of  the  North- 
land, there  would  be  the  legends  and  folk-stories 
of  all  ages,  the  rhymes  of  Mother  (lOOse,  inex- 
haustible in  their  power  to  delight.  And  very 
young  children  have  profound  pleasure  in  Ste- 
venson, and  Field  and  Riley,  not  because  they 
have  written  in  words  of  one  syllable  but  be- 
cause they  have  caught  the  child-spirit.  What 
we  should  especially  protest  against  is  the  lack 
of  imaginative  interest  in  what  is  offered  us  for 
children.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  interest  that 
makes  selections  from  the  Arabian  Nights ,  or 
Don  Quixote  or  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  so  valuable 
for  children.  The  most  powerful  book  of  recent 
years  in  this  class  which  appeals  to  both  old  and 
young  is  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,  by  Frank  T. 
Bullen.  It  is  the  story  of  a  cruise  around  the 
world  after  sperm  whales.  It  has  often  been 
compared  to  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast, 
but  it  is  much  easier  to  read  than  the  latter,  re- 
quiring less  technical  knowledge,  and  it  has 
completely  expressed  the  "deep-sea  mystery," 
to  borrow  Mr.  Kipling's  eulogy.  (It  may  inter- 
est teachers  to  know  that  this  book  may  now  be 
had  in  Apple  ton's  Popular  Library  for  25  cents.) 


The  formation  of  Children's  Reading  Circles 
in  connection  with  school  work  has  had  as  its 
main  objects  the  establishing  of  this  vital  con- 
tact of  what  is  best  in  the  field  of  books  and  the 
supplementing  of  certain  lines  of  work  carried 
on  in  the  school,  such  as  history  and  geography. 


The  main  problem  is  found  in  the  selection  of 
books  of  the  first-class,  and  in  using  them  to  best 
advantage  after  they  have  been  selected.  The 
already  overworked  teacher  has  little  time  to 
talk  a  book  over  in  detail  with  the  pupil  after  it 
has  been  read.  If  it  is  a  book  bearing  on  his- 
tory or  geography  its  effect  will  be  clearly  shown 
in  the  discussions  in  the  history  or  geography 
lessons.  If  it  is  a  story  it  may  be  made  to  fur- 
nish material  for  the  composition  lesson  or  for 
an  exercise  in  sight  reading.  If  it  is  a  primary 
book  like  The  Hiawatha  Primer,  the  lessons  may 
be  put  on  the  board  together  with  the  simple 
drawings  found  therein  and  thus  made  to  supple- 
ment in  an  interesting  way  the  regular  reading 
lesson.  Or  if  the  class  is  small  the  book  might 
be  passed  around  and  the  children  allowed  to 
copy  the  work  themselves.  Sometimes  a  book  is 
on  the  list  which  could  be  read  with  value  to  the 
school  as  a  whole.  It  might  take  the  place  of 
general  exercises.  Many  devices  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  teacher  who  is,  himself,  fa- 
miliar with  the  books  on  the  list. 

Chas.  M.  Curry. 


Among  the  New  Books. 


In  the  Eclectic  School  Reading  series  Scott's 
Kenilworth  has  been  abridged  by  Mary  Harriott 
Norris  of  the  Northwestern  University.  As  has 
been  stated  before  in  this  department,  there 
can  be  but  one  valid  reason  for  abridging  mas- 
terpieces as  clear  as  Scott's,  and  that  is  the  sav- 
ing of  time  to  the  reader.  But  after  all  this  is 
a  most  important  thing  in  these  days  of  many 
books,  and  one  must  admit  that  if  the  abridg- 
ment is  judiciously  done,  so  that  the  reader  may 
still  have  the  best  of  the  literary  features  and 
the  principal  parts  of  the  story,  it  seems  worth 
while.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  Scott, 
with  his  long  descriptions  and  episodes,  lends 
himself  readily  to  the  shortening  process.  This 
story  is  brought  within  the  limit  of  335  pages. 
(50  cents.) 

Another  book  in  the  Eclectic  series  is  the  Story 
of  the  Great  Republic,  by  H.  A.  Guerber.  The 
historical  narrative  is  taken  up  where  it  was  left 
by  the  same  author's  sketch  of  the  colonies.  As 
is  right  and  wise,  the  part  played  by  great  men 
receives  special  attention.  This  gives  spirit  and 
life  to  the  picture  and  offers  the  children  worthy 
examples  to  honor  and  emulate.  Such  treat- 
ment also  lays  the  foundation  for  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  history  which  will  stimulate  pupils  to 
wider  study  as  they  advance.     (65  cents.) 

Stories  of  Animal  Life,  by  Charles  Frederick 
Holder,  belongs  to  the  same  series.    Here,  as  in 
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the  volume  on  history,  the  main  purpose  appears 
to  be  the  stimulation  to  interest.  The  author 
writes  from  personal  experience  with  the  animals 
he  describes,  and  does  so  in  an  original  and  at- 
tractive style.  Many  interesting  habits  of  ani- 
mals are  told  under  the  guise  of  stories,  well 
calculated  to  create  a  desire  for  more.  [The 
American  Book  Co.] 

The  latest  of  the  Home  Reading  series  is  a 
story  of  the  war  with  Spain  entitled  Uncle  Sam^s 
SoldierSf  by  Oscar  Phelps  Austin.  The  purpose 
is  instruction  in  modern  military  methods,  and 
the  reader  finds  the  purpose  richly  realized. 
The  sixty  or  more  illustrations  are  in  themselves 
fall  of  information,  showing,  as  they  do,  such 
things  as  signal  practice,  uniforms,  relative  sizes 
of  armies,  annual  pay  to  men  and  officers,  ra- 
tions, transportation  methods,  fortifications,  etc. 
The  story  itself  narrates  a  series  of  visits  to  va- 
rious points  of  military  and  naval  interest, 
among  which  are  included  expeditions  to  Cuba 
and  Manila.  The  book  is  prefaced  with  an 
analysis  by  chapters,  and  suggestive  references 
for  further  reading  under  each  head.  [D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  348  pages,  75  cents.] 

A  very  successful  attempt  to  supply  the  need 
which  many  teachers  feel  of  a  help  for  opening 
exercises  has  been  furnished  in  a  volume  entitled 
True  Life  J  or  Lessons  on  the  Virtues  y  by  W.  R. 
Houghton.  The  title  of  each  chapter  in  the  vol- 
ume is  the  name  of  some  virtue  or  moral  excel- 
lence. In  every  chapter  there  are  three  topics.- 
The  first  topic  is  a  lesson  in  explanation  of  the 
virtue.  This  is  followed  by  two  topics,  each  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  brief  authenticated  sto- 
ries, illustrating  the  virtue  and  imparting  reality 
to  the  abstract  ethical  principle.  In  an  extended 
appendix  suggestive  questions  and  answers  are 
given  upon  each  lesson,  so  that  no  teacher  need 
find  the  book  impracticable.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  teachers  who  think  for  themselves 
will  prefer  to  make  their  own  adaptations  and 
applications.  The  book  contains  material  enough 
for  an  entire  year,  and  will  be  most  welcome  to 
a  large  number  of  teachers.  [Fayette  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Connersville,  Ind.,  232  pages,  60 cents.] 

In  the  study  of  Grerman  as  a  foreign  language 
there  appears  to  exist  the  usual  difiiculty  of  fill- 
ing the  gap  between  school  books  and  works  of 
general  literature.  It  is  to  meet  such  difficulty 
in  part,  at  least,  that  Professor  Sigmon  M.  Stern 
offers  an  edition  of  Jung-Stillings'  Lebenge- 
tchichte.  This  has  several  features  that  adapt  it 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  edited  ;  such  as  the 


subject-matter,  giving  an  intimate  account  of 
Goethe  as  well  as  of  the  author's  own  earlier 
life,  its  high  rank  as  German  literature,  its  easy, 
simple  style,  its  idiomatic  German,  and  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  the  character  which  the 
autobiography  portrays.  "Jugend,"  "Wander- 
schaft,"  and  ''Lehrjahre"  are  the  divisions  in- 
cluded in  this  volume.  There  are  a  brief  intro- 
duction and  a  sufficient  vocabulary.  [Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  284  pages,  $1.20.] 

An  artistic  little  volume  of  poems,  in  green 
cloth,  with  a  suggestive  cover  design,  bears  the 
title  Sea  Drift.  The  poems  are  all  short,  but 
they  have  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the  sea  air 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tender  senti- 
ment that  one  links  with  roses,  twilight,  spring- 
time and  starlight. — 

The  hum  of  bees  about  a  bursting  flower. 
The  blithe  down-patter  of  a  summer  shower, 
The  lull  of  water  and  the  lisp  of  wave, 
Or  rush  of  sea  foam  from  some  sea-bound  cave. 

Love  poems  predominate,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  this  love  is  of  the  patient,  deep,  eternal 
type  that  can  wait,  if  need  be,  ages  to  be  satis- 
fied. It  is  like  that  in  Browning's  **  Evelyn 
Hope."  There  is  a  fiavor,  too,  of  Keats  and  of 
Shelley,  both  of  whom  are  eulogized.  The  little 
poem  called  **  Awards"  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
quality  and  the  style : 

A  hero's  crown  for  thv.t  man  of  men 

Whose  right  arm  shall  prevail ! 

But  what  befits  their  prowess  then, 

What  laurels  shall  their  brow  attain, 

What  guerdon  to  their  lot  remain. 

And  what  hosannas  hail, 

Who  fail  and  fail  and  fail  again, 

And  rise  again— to  fail  f 

"Afterthought,"  **Be  Satisfied,"  "I  Had  a 
Friend,"  **  Pity,  O  God,"  are  much  superior  to 
the  average  verse  now  published,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  author,  Grace  Ellery  Channing, 
will  give  us  more  of  the  same  quality.  [Small, 
MaynardA  Co.,  $1.50.] 

The  announcement  made  from  the  department 
of  public  instruction  at  Indianapolis  that  the 
work  of  the  township  institute  this  year  will  in- 
clude a  study  of  adolescence  will  give  something 
like  concrete  interest  to  Dr.  Stuart  H.  Rowe's 
book  on  TJie  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  suggest  anything  like 
the  whole  scope  of  the  book,  for  there  are  chap- 
ters on  the  special  senses,  on  *' Enunciation," 
"Nervousness,"  "Fatigue,"  "Disease,"  "Habits 
of  Posture,"  etc.  The  writer  assumes  that  the 
superiority  of  present-day  teaching  over  that  of 
a  generation  ago  is  largely  due  to  a  more  general 
observance  of  two  fundamental  principles;  (1) 
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that  action  is  the  law  of  growth,  (2)  that  indi- 
viduals vary  enormously  in  their  capabilities 
for  different  kinds  of  mental  and  physical  action. 
The  book  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  practical 
helps  for  sensible  child  study  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared.    [The  Macmillan  Co.,  207  pages,  $1.00.] 

The  following  books  have  been  received  and 
will  have  more  extended  notice  in  the  October 
issue : 

D.  APPLETOM  AND  CO. 

Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War,  by  Franklin  Matthews.    97S  pages. 

75  cents. 
Plant  RdatUms,  by  John  M.  Coulter.    294  pages.    $1.10. 

▲MBRICAN  BOOK  CO. 

Method  in  Education^  by  Rurlc  N.  Roark.    348  pages.    Sl.OO. 

HBNRY  HOLT  A  CO. 

Elementary  Studies  in  Chemitiry,  by  Joseph  Torrey  Jr.    487 

pages.    91.25 
Cinq  HistoireSt  by  M6ras  and  Stern.    152  pages.    80  cents. 

WEBNKB  SCHOOL  BOOK  CO. 

Advanced  Letaons  in  Hwnan  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  Win- 

fred  E.  Baldwin.    400  pages.    80  cents. 
Elementary  Arithmetic,  by  Frank  A.  Hall. 
OompleU  Arithmetic,  by  Frank  A.  Hall. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO. 

Chemical  Laboratory  Manual,  by  H.  W.  Hillyer,  Ph.  D.    200 

pages.    00  cents. 
EduoaHonal  Aims  and  Educational  Values,  by  Paul   Hanus. 

211  pages.    91.00. 

SOOTT  FOBESHAN  A  CO. 

The  Neva  Rhetoric,  by  Herrlck  and  Damon.    476  pages.    $1.00. 


Indiana  State  Board  Questions  for 
AUGUST,  WITH  Discussions. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

BASED  ON  GENERAL  PEDAGOGY. 

1.  A  late  writer  says,  "  The  child  has  acquired  more  first- 
hand ideas  before  he  comes  to  school  than  he  acquires  dur- 
ing all  the  remainder  of  his*  life."  What  Is  here  meant  by 
first-hand  ideas? 

2.  What  use  must  the  teacher  make  of  the  stock  of  ideas 
which  the  child  has  when  he  enters  the  school  ? 

S.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  work  of  the  school  Increase  the 
child's  stock  of  first-hand  ideas?    Whv? 

4.  How  can  the  work  of  the  school  properly  conducted, 
Increase  the  child's  stock  of  first-hand  ideas? 

5.  When  It  is  impossible  for  the  child  to  study  the  object 
directly,  what  means  should  be  employed  to  acquire  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  it? 

6.  In  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  Geography  and  History, 
what  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
objects  presented  ? 

7.  What  do  you  consider  the  true  aim  of  physical  culture 
in  the  school  ? 

8.  Should  the  elements  of  drawing  be  taught  in  the  public 
school  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

1.  Ideas  acquired  directly  through  the  senses. 
All  knowledge  comes  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  senses. 

2.  The  teacher  must  make  this  stock  of  ideas 
the  basis  for  the  work  he  does. 

3.  The  work  of  the  school  must  both  increase 
and  enrich  the  stock  of  first-hand  ideas.  Both 
are  essential  to  development. 

4.  By  the  presentation  of  new  material  along 
the  lines  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study.  The 
work  must  be  dictated  by  the  child's  nature  and 
attainments  and  must  be  orderly  and  logical. 


5.  Pictures,  oral  and  written  descriptions,  mod- 
els and  reproductions. 

6.  The  difficulty  in  imaging  the  objects. 

7.  Health  and  grace. 

8.  Yes.  In  school  work  the  "  give  "  should  al- 
ways equal  the  '*  take"  and  drawing  is  a  good 
expression  subject. 

BABBD  ON  PLATO'S  REPUBUC. 

1.  "  The  process  In  education  Is  one  of  cuUlTatlon,  one  of 
developing,  and  not  one  of  informing  and  of  moulding  as  in 
Oriental  conception."    Comment  on  this  quotation. 

3.  Give  short  statement  concerning  the  life  and  work  of 
Plato's  master,  Socrates. 

8.  What  can  you  say  of  Plato  as  a  teacher?  Mention  his 
threegreatest  elements  of  strength  as  teacher, 

4.  what  was  Plato's  proof  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ? 
Are  his  araruments  convincing? 

5.  What  18  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  RernMic  of  Plato? 

6.  Do  you  think  the  time  of  the  teachers  could  have  been 
occupied  In  the  study  of  another  book  with  better  results  ? 
Why? 

1.  Modern  pedagogy  rather  blends  the  archi- 
tectural and  the  germinal  theories  of  education, 
making  the  work  of  the  teacher  a  coordinating 
one.  Plato  held  to  the  germinal  theory.  For 
full  discussion  see  De  Garmo's  Essentials  of 
Method. 

2.  Socrates  was  bom  at  Athens  470  B.  0.  He 
was  a  sculptor,  was  very  robust,  knew  the  Greek 
poets,  understood  arithmetic,  geometry,  as- 
tronomy and  philosophy.  He  taught  in  an  in- 
formal way,  by  conversations,  though  he  dis- 
claimed the  title  of  teacher. 

3.  He  possessed  a  powerful  personality.  He 
had  traveled  more  than  most  men  of  his  time. 
He  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  and  hence  cul- 
tured. He  was  attractive  in  manner  and  ap- 
pearance and  loved  young  people.  (1)  Insight 
Into  human  nature,  (2)  clear  conception  of 
truth,  (3)  power  to  present  truth. 

4.  Plato  was  an  Idealist.  He  taught  that  the 
essence  of  the  ideal  is  divine,  and  that  man's 
effort  to  realize  the  ideal  is  proof  of  the  divine 
within  him  and  hence  of  his  immortality. 

This  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

5.  The  value  of  any  pedagogy  is  its  basis  of 
truth.  This  none  has  ever  seen  more  clearly 
than  Plato.  And  though  the  application  of  it 
may  change  with  time  and  conditions  yet  the 
basis  is  the  same. 

6.  Plato's  Republic  is  the  source  to  which  every 
citizen  who  cares  for  his  government  should 
look.  

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Discuss  the  geography,  climate,  products  and  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

2.  What  is  the  cause  and  force  of  the  discussions  on  the 
Venezuelan  boundary? 

8.  Name  the  principal  things  which  Influence  the  location 
and  growth  of  cities. 

4.  Where  is  the  Dead  sea?  How  do  you  account  for  Its 
characteristics? 

6.  Describe  the  water  route  from  Australia  to  Dantzlg. 

0.  In  what  countries  is  the  world's  supply  of  sugar  and 
cotton  produced? 

7.  Explain  how  you  would  teach  pupils  concerning  longi- 
tude and  latitude,  and  state  the  value  of  suoh  knoinedge. 
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1.  It  embraces  nearly  the  whole  central  belt 
of  the  United  States  lying  between  the  Appala- 
chian and  the  Rocky  mountain  systems,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  well  watered.  Climate  varies 
with  the  latitude,  having  little  variety  in  alti- 
tude.  The  eastern  and  central  portions  are 
particularly  fertile,  the  northern  part  being 
covered  by  glacial  drift  and  much  of  the  south- 
em  part  by  alluvial  deposit.  Nearly  all  occu- 
pations are  found,  agriculture  being  the  chief. 
The  agricultural-  products  range  from  cereals  to 
sugar,  rice  and  cotton.  Lumber  and  mining  are 
important  industries.  The  inhabitants  are  rep- 
resentative Americans,  free  from  eastern  provin- 
cialism, with  a  large  admixture  of  European 
elements. 

1.  The  boundary  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana  has  never  been  definitely  located. 
Each  country  claims  the  same  territory  in  cer- 
tain places.  The  dispute  is  now  before  an  ar- 
bitration tribunal. 

3.  Waterways,  harbors,  mountain  passes, 
natural  products,  water  powers. 

4.  In  south  eastern  Palestine.  It  is  in  a  basin 
with  no  outlet. 

5.  Indian  ocean,  gulf  of  Aden,  Red  sea,  Suez 
canal,  Mediterranean  sea,  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
English  channel,  strait  of  dover.  North  sea, 
Kiel  canal,  Baltic  sea. 

6.  Chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  Guiana,  Vene- 
zuela, British  India,  China,  Hawaii,  Louisiana, 
France,  Germany ;  United  States,  Chiaa,  India. 

7.  Longitude  and  latitude  are  best  taught  with 
a  globe.  The  knowledge  gives  a  basis  for  loca- 
tion, and  facilitates  calculations  as  to  relative 
position  and  relative  time. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  entire  lateral  surface  of  a  square  pjrramld 
whose  base  Is  six  feet  on  a  side  and  whose  altitude  is  12  feet? 

S.  Define  the  four  f  andamental  operations. 

8.  The  Talue  of  a  merchant's  stock  decreases  30%'  and  again 
70%;  then  it  increases  2S>%  and  acaln  2K%.  It  was  then 
worth  tlOO.26  less  than  at  first,  what  was  the  original 
^ue7 

4.  Which  is  the  better  investment,  a  6  per  cent,  bond  sell- 
ing at  8  per  cent,  discount,  or  an  8  per  cent,  bond  selling  at 
10  per  cent  premium  ?   How  much  better  ? 

5.  On  a  certain  map  the  linear  scale  is  one  inch  to  five 
miles  How  many  acres  are  represented  on  this  map  by  a 
quarter  of  a  square  inch  7 

6.  A  man  travels  northward  34  miles,  then  eastward  86 
miles,  then  southward  10  miles,  then  westward  12  miles, 
then  northward  4  miles;  how  far  was  he  then  from  his  start- 
ing point  7   Illustrate  by  drawing. 

7.  The  interest  of  $466  for  8  years,  S  months,  18  days  is 
t79.0i:  what  is  the  rate? 

1.  The  height  is  the  altitude  of  a  triangle  whose 

base  is  3,  half  the  width  of  the  base,  and  whose 

hypotenuse  is  >/3*-fl2',  or  12.37— or  the    slant 

12  *i7yB 
height.  2       X  4  ==148.44. 

3.  1st  loss  of  30%  leaves  70% ,  2nd  loss  of  20% 
leaves  66%.    Ist  gain  of  25%    makes  it  70%. 


2nd  gain  of  26  %  makes  it  87)^  % .  100 %— 87)^  % 
=12)^  % ,  net  decrease.    $106.26 -!-.125=$860. 

4.  Bon  92=6H%.  8  on  110=7^:%.  7^— 6H 
=ifj,  difference  in  favor  of  the  8's. 

6.  1  sq.  in.  represents  25  sq.  miles.  }^  sq.  in. 
represents  6}^  sq.  miles,  or  4,000  acres. 

6.  His  distance  is  the  hypotenuse  of  a  triangle 
of  which  the  base  is  24  and  the  altitude  18. 
l/18*  +  24«=30. 

7.  1456  at  1%  for  the  time  is  $15.80t.  79^ 
15.80|  gives  5  as  the  rate  per  cent. 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  must  be  known  of  English  History  that  the  pupil 
may  understand  fully  the  history  of  the  settlements  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts  Bay? 

2.  Rhode  Island  has  two  capitals  and  Connecticut  had  two 
capitals  down  to  1873.    Why? 

3.  What  military  movements  were  planned  by  the  British 
in  the  campaign  of  1777?  What  success  attended  these 
movements? 

4.  Why  was  there  an  imperative  need  for  a  new  form  of 
Qovemment  for  the  United  States  after  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  our  independence? 

6.  What  effect  has  the  extension  of  railroad  and  telegraph 
facilities  in  the  United  States  had  upon  the  itabillty  of  our 
government?    State  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  What  was  the  "  Dred  Scott"  decision?  What  would  its 
effect  have  been  ? 

7.  State  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  states  in  the  civil  war. 

8.  What  have  been  the  principal  issues  between  the  great 
political  parties  since  the  civil  war? 

1.  The  persecution  of  those  who  dissented 
from  the  established  religion,  and  the  civil  hard- 
ships imposed  by  Charles  I. 

2.  The  respective  capitals  were  established 
while  the  colonies  were  yet  distinct ;  that  is,  be- 
fore Providence  and  Newport  had  united  under 
the  one  government  of  Rhode  Island,  and  before 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  had  united  under  the 
one  government  of  Connecticut.  In  neither 
case  was  either  city  willing  to  yield  the  honor  or 
advantage  of  holding  the  seat  of  government, 
and  so  the  legislatures  alternated. 

8.  (1)  The  opening  of  the  Hudson  river  and 
the  line  northward  to  Montreal.  This  failed. 
(2)  The  capture  of  Philadelphia.  This  succeed- 
ed, though  it  did  not  crush  the  Americans  as 
Howe  had  planned  that  it  would. 

4.  The  great  need  was  Uniorij  and  this  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation  did  not  secure.  £ach 
state  felt  its  own  supremacy  and  was  jealous  of 
the  others.  There  were  laws  without  power  to 
enforce  them,  and  powers  conferred  with  no  pro- 
vision for  exercising  them. 

5.  The  opening  of  lines  of  communication  and 
commerce  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
unifying  forces. 

6.  It  was  an  opinion  which  five  of  the  nine 
judges  of  the  Supreme  court  expressed,  to  the 
effect  that  Dred  Scott,  a  negro  slave,  had  not 
gained  his  freedom  by  going  with  his  master  in- 
to free  territory.  It  was  practically  a  political 
manifesto,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  stimulate 
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the  anti-slavery  party  to  more  resolute  action* 

7.  The  North  had  greater  resources,  had  con- 
trol of  the  national  government,  and  had  the 
conviction  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  slav- 
ery, was  fundamentally  wrong.  The  South  took 
control,  early  in  the  war,  of  the  fortified  posts 
and  stores  in  that  section,  England  gave  her  at 
least  moral  support,  and  the  question  of  seces- 
sion was  really  an  undecided  one  so  far  as  the 
constitution  was  concerned.  As  to  the  actual 
fighting,  the  South  had  an  advantage  in  waging 
war  at  home. 

8.  Reconstruction,  "  resumption,"  civil  serv- 
ice, tariff,  free  coinage,  foreign  policies. 


GRAMMAR. 
The  hero  who  wept  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer,  seems  never  to  have  learned  that  wlihin  his  own 
bosom  lay  a  restless  and  turbulent  kingdom,  over  which, 
with  all  his  armies  and  all  his  power  and  valor,  he  had  as 
yet  attained  no  dominion.— fTaven 

1.  (a)  Kind  of  sentence  with  reference  to  form? 

(b)  Name  an^adjectlve  clause. 

(c)  An  adverbial  clause. 

(d)  An  objective  clause. 

2.  what  does  each  of  the  following  phrases  modify:    (a) 
vrUhin  boiom:  (6)  over  which ;  [fi)  with  power  and  lyilor  f 

8.  Give  use  and  coastruction  of  (a)  to  cottier;  (b)  to  have 
learned:  (c)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  were  and  lay, 

4.  Name  (a)  all  the  modifiers  of  kingdom;  {b)  had  attained. 

6.  Select  and  classify  as  parts  of  E^peech  all  words  that  con- 
nect clauses  and  phrases. 

9.  Give  the  syntax  (case  and  reason)  of  (a)  worlds;  (b)  king- 
dom; (c)  which;  (d)  valor 

7.  Parse  (o)  who;  {b)  there;  (c)  nether;  (d)  had  attained;  (•»)  as 
yet. 

8  In  the  analysis  of  sentences,  what  is  the  special  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  (a)  oral  analysis;  (b)  diagrams? 

9.  How  do  the  purposes  and  methods  of  teaching  "  Lan- 
guage Lessons  "  dllTer  from  those  of  **  Grammar?  " 

10.  In  what  grade  of  school  should  the  study  of  technical 
grammar  be  commenced?    Give  reasons. 

1.  (a)  complex,  (b)  "who  wept  that  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer."  (c) 
"  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer." (d)  **  that  within  his  own  bosom, 
etc." 

2.  (a)  "lay."  (b)  "had attained."  (c)  "had 
attained." 

3.  (a)  Infinitive,  adjective  modifier  of 
"worlds."  (b)  Predicate,  (c)  are — were 
— been,  lie — lay — lain. 

4.  (a)  "restless  and  turbulent."   "Over  which 

attained  no  dominion."     (b)  "  with  all 

his  armies  and  all  his  power  and  valor ; " 
" over  which ; "  "  as- yet ; "  "no  dominion." 

5.  "  Who,"  relative  pronoun ;  "  over,"  prepo- 
sition; "which,"  relative  pronoun;  "with," 
preposition ;  "  and,"  conjunction. 

6  (a)  Nominative  case,  predicate;  (b)  nom- 
inative case,  predicate ;  (c)  objective  case, 
principal  part  of  the  prepositional  phrase ; 
(d)  objective  case,  one  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  compound  prepositional  phrase. 

7.  (a)  Relative  pronoun,  etc."  (b)  an  exple- 
tive, (c)  an  adverb,  etc.  (d)  an  attribu- 
tive verb  phrase,  etc.     (e)  an  adverb,  etc. 


8.  The  analysis  of  sentences  should  be  oral  or 
written  as  a  rule.  Diagrams  tend  to  formal 
grammar.  They  may  be  used  for  convenience 
now  and  then  if  the  teacher  will  see  to  it  that 
they  are  made  a  means  or  device  and  not  an  end. 

9.  The  end  in  teaching  "  Language  Lessons  " 
should  be  the  art  of  language.  They  should 
give  the  pupil  power  to  express  himself  skillfully 
in  written  or  oral  language.  The  end  in  teach- 
ing Grammar  is  the  science  of  English.  In- 
cidentally it  gives  the  pupil  power  to  express 
himself.  The  methods  of  teaching  the  two  will 
differ  accordingly. 

10.  Not  lower  than  the  seventh  for  two  rea- 
sons :  First,  the  mind  of  the  child  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  before  this  time  and  there  is 
work  in  language  of  much  more  importance 
which  pupils  below  the  seventh  should  do.  Sec- 
ond, two  years  will  be  ample  time  for  the  pupil 
to  learn  all  he  need  to  know  of  technical  gram- 
mar. 


LITERATURE. 

1.  Why  was  the  earlv  American  literature  imitative  in  its 
form  and  theological  in  its  contents? 

2.  In  what  ways  have  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges  influ- 
enced the  literature  of  the  country? 

8  Who  was  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  writings? 

4.  Upon  what  issues  have  the  great  theological  controver- 
sies of  the  country  been  made,  and  with  what  cfTect  upon 
the  people  ? 

5.  Give  a  short  statement  of  the  life  of  Washington  Irving, 
and  of  his  writings. 

0.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Longfellow^s  po- 
ems have  been  translated  into  so  many  of  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe'' 

7.  Write  an  outline  of  "Snow  Bound." 

8.  What  peculiarities  are  observable  in  the  writings  of 
authors  in  the  different  sections  of  our  country. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  "  dialect  writings,"  and  what  will  be 
their  probable  influence  upon  our  literature  ? 

10.  what  influences  are  at  work  to  bring  the  women  of  the 
country  forward  prominently  in  our  literature? 

11.  Malce  a  list  of  ten  American  boolcswell  suited  to  the 
highest  interests  of  American  youth. 

[These  questions  are  identical  with  those  used 
in  May,  and  answered  in  the  June  Educator. 
We  reprint  them,  as  many  of  our  new  readers 
may  not  have  access  to  that  issue.] 

1.  The  early  writers  naturally  looked  to  the 
mother  country  for  models.  The  settlement  of 
New  England,  the  home  of  our  early  literature, 
grew  out  of  theblogical  controversies,  which  also 
formed  the  main  intellectual  interest  of  the  col- 
onists. 

2.  By  preserving  and  handing  down  the  high- 
est ideals  of  American  culture  and  learning. 

3.  "The  most  eminent  of  American  metaphy- 
sicians," born  in  1703,  died  in  1758,  three  months 
after  he  had  been  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Princeton  College.  Known  mainly  as  the  author 
of  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Freedom  Of  the  Will,  which 
maintains  in  the  most  powerful  way  the  Calvin- 
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istic  thesis  that  the  will  is  not  self-determined 
and  free. 

4.  In  a  general  way  upon  revolts  against 
authority,  resulting  in  greater  freedom  of  indi- 
vidaal  judgment.  Perhaps  the  greatest  effect 
has  been  to  fix  the  mind  upon  essentials  instead 
of  externals. 

5.  Irving  was  bom  in  New  York  1783 ;  slight 
education  in  the  schools;  traveled  in  Europe; 
Salamagundiy  1806;  Knickerbocker' 8  New  York, 
1800;  minister  to  Spain,  1846;  died  1859.  A 
simple  division  of  Irving's  work  after  1809  is 
that  suggested  by  Pattee : 

1.  The  period  of  sketches;  Sketch  Book, 
Bracebridge  Hall. 
.  2.  Spanish  themes;  Voyages  of  Columbus, 
Life  of  Columbus,  Mahomet  and  His  Suc- 
cessors j  Conquest  of  Granada,  TheAlham- 
bra. 

3.  Western  American  themes;  Tour  of  the 

Prairies,  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

4.  Biography ;  Goldsmith,  Washington. 

6.  His  wide  sympathy  awakes  universal  inter- 
est. 

7.  The  poem  deals  with  the  experiences  of  a 
New  England  family  while  snow-bound.  The 
poem  begins  with  the  approach  of  the  storm, 
tells  how  the  home  was  gradually  shut  in,  how 
the  evening  was  spent  around  the  fireside,  how 
the  road  was  broken  out  and  finally  how  "  the 
chill  embargo"  was  completely  thrown  off. 

8.  Certain  writers  are  governed  in  their  selec- 
tion of  material  by  the  sections  of  country  with 
which  they  are  acquainted,  and  occasionally  we 
find  their  work  full  of  the  peculiar  idioms  and 
ideas  found  in  these  sections,  but  no  general 
law  can  be  stated.  For  illustration  the  work  of 
Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Hamlin  Garland,  Geo.  W. 
Cable,  Bret  Harte,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  may  be  cited. 

9.  "  Dialect  writings  "  are  those  in  which  the 
peculiar  forms  of  speech  belonging  to  a  limited 
section  are  reproduced.  Such  grow  out  of 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  exact  verities  of  life. 
They  may  create  demands  for  greater  exactness 
of  portraiture  on  the  part  of  our  writers. 

10.  Mainly  the  opening  of  all  the  various  ave- 
nues of  education  and  culture  to  women  ;  such 
as,  increased  educational  advantages,  women's 
clubs,  admission  to  various  professions,  etc. 

11.  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Irving's  Sketch 
5oot,  Cooper's  La«e  of  the  ifo/iicaws, Longfellow's 
Poems,  Emerson's  Essays,  Hawthorne's  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Miss  Alcott's  Little 
Men  and  Little  Women,  Wallace's  Ben  Hur,  Kip- 
ling's Jungle  Books,  Holmes'  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table. 


PHYSIOI^OGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  The  act  of  breathing  is  Involuntary.  How  is  respiration 
produced?    Answer  In  detail.  ^        _m^    » 

2  "Any  system  of  ventilation  that  does  not  provide  for  a 
constant  renewal  of  the  air  Is  defective."  Discuss,  giving 
two  or  more  reasons  why  this  statemen t  is  true. 

8.  Why  is  the  air  so  delightfully  refreshing  after  a  rain  or 
a  snow  storm?  How  would  you  illustrate  your  answer  to  a 
cUlss  of  pupils?  „       ,       ,  J       J  • 

4.  Describe  the  vocal  organs.    How  is  voice  produced? 

6.  How  many  pairs  of  cranial  nerves?   How  many  pairs  of 

^^e!^  What  are  the  three  principal  excretory  organs?    Give 
the  functions  of  each.  ,    .      , 

7.  Discuss  alcohol  in  its  relation  to  crime. 

1.  The  chest  capacity  is  increased  (1)  by  mus- 
cular action  drawing  the  diaphragm  downwards 
away  from  the  thoracic  cavity,  (2)  by  the  action 
of  the  intercostal  muscles  lifting  the  lower  ribs. 
The  airflows  into  the  lungs  which  have  naturally 
expanded,  and  is  expelled  when  the  lower  ribs 
and  the  diaphragm  resume  their  natural  posi- 
tions. 

2.  The  breathing  of  air  (1)  deprives  it  of  oxy- 
gen (2)  loads  it  with  poison.  Ventilation  should 
be"  sufficient  to  prevent  its  reinhaling.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  cubic  foot  per  minute  for 
each  person. 

3.  The  impurities  afloat  in  the  air  are  washed 
to  the  earth  by  the  rain  or  the  snow.  By  water 
sprays. 

4.  Voice  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the 
vocal  cords,  strengthened  by  rosonance  cavi- 
ties, and  modified  by  the  tongue,  palate,  lips 
and  teeth.  These  cords  are  two  elastic  bands 
drawn  across  the  voice-box  or  larynx. 

5.  Twelve.    Thirty-one. 

6.  The  kidneys,  excreting  urea;  the  skin  ex- 
creting urea,  and  certain  salts ;  the  lungs  ex- 
creting carbon  dioxide. 

7.  A  very  large  proportion  of  crimes  is  com- 
mitted by  men  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
Intoxication  benumbs  the  moral  sense,  and  ex- 
cites the  animal  propensities  in  man.  Excessive 
use  of  liquor  unfits  him  for  duty,  destroys  his 
self-respect,  squanders  his  means  and  dissipates 
his  vitality.        

READING. 
1   Should  the  following  be  read  rapidly  or  slowly  and 
why? 

"The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  dav, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me.' 
2.  Where  should  the  pause  be  in  the  following? 
•♦And  as  the  greatest  only  are 
In  his  simplicity  sublime,"  etc. 

8.  What  is  sight  reading?    Is  it  desirable? 

4.  Is  vocal  training  essential  to  good  oral  reading?    Why? 

5.  Can  one  pupil  read  a  dialogue  as  eftectively  as  two  or 

™«^  WhafPn*the  reader  is  essential  to  the  full  expression  of 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  writer? 

1.  Slowly.  The  solemnity  and  general  mel- 
ancholy of  the  scene  pictured  requires  such 
rendering.  Notice  the  idea  of  slow  time  or 
movement  in  each  of  the  first  three  lines. 
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2.  The  following  marking  will  locate  pauses, 
the  double  bar  indicating  the  longer  and  the 
single  bar  the  shorter. 

''  And  II  as  the  greatest  |  only  |  are  || 
In  his  simplicity  ||  sublime." 

3.  The  effort  to  render  a  new  selection  with- 
out an  opportunity  first  to  study  the  piece  in 
all  its  details.  It  is  a  very  valuable  and  there- 
fore desirable  exercise.  It  tests  the  acuteness 
of  the  pupil's  mind  as  nothing  else  will,  and  be- 
sides it  is  the  kind  of  reading  required  in  actual 
life. 

4.  Vocal  training  is  just  as  essential  to  good 
oral  reading  as  it  is  to  good  singing.  All  the 
varying  moods  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be 
expressed  in  oral  reading,  and  only  the  carefully 
trained  voice  can  approximate  these. 

5:  No.  One  person  reading  a  dialogue  is  obliged 
to  assume  at  least  two  personalities.  It  requires 
much  more  ability  to  do  this  than  to  assume  one 
character  and  carry  it  through  without  change. 

6.  Three  things  may  be  named  as  essentials : 

(1)  the  complete  mastery  of  the  author's  medi- 
um of  expression,  his  language,  his  vocabulary ; 

(2)  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  writer ;  and  (3)  such  control 
of  the  vocal  organs  as  enables  them  to  respond 
to  all  the  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  ex- 
pressed. 


EDUCATIONAX,  lilTEBART  AND  GENEBAX 

Items. 


The  friends  of  President  J.  J.  Mills  of  Earl- 
ham  College  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his  im- 
proved health. 

Joseph  E.  Kelley  is  the  new  superintendent  of 
the  New  Harmony  schools,  having  resigned  a 
similar  position  at  Plainfield,  Ind. 

The** State  Manual  and  Uniform  Course  of 
Study"  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  the  price 
of  the  postage,  3  cents ;  the  **  Township  Institute 
Outline"  for  2  cents. 

Lawrence  E.  Carter,  a  former  teacher  in  the 
Anderson  school,  and  who  had  been  taking 
work  at  the  I.  S.  N.  this  summer,  died  at  his 
home,  Plainfield,  Ind.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Aug. 
11,  1899,  after  an  illness  of  one  week. 

The  arbor  and  bird  day  programs  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  township  institute  outlines  this  year. 
These  programs  will  be  printed  in  a  special 
pamphlet  and  sent  to  the  county  superintend- 
ents for  distribution  among  the  teachers,  about 
October  Ist. 


T.  C.  Kennedy,  who  was  graduated  this  year 
from  the  Indiana  State  Normal,  lost  his  wife  by 
typhoid  fever  August  21.  Mr.  Kennedy  himself 
is  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  the  same 
fever.  His  many  friends  will  be  pained  to  hear 
of  his  afiliction. 

O.  H.  Bowman,  for  six  years  in  charge  of  the 
Men  tone  (Ind.)  schools,  has  resigned  to  take  the 
superintendency  at  South  Whitley.  The  vacan- 
cy at  Mentone  is  filled  by  the  election  of  W.  H. 
Davis,  who  has  been  spending  the  past  year  in 
the  State  Normal  at  Terre  Haute. 

A  new  Hoosier  poet  that  is  arousing  consider- 
able attention  is  Alonzo  Leora  Rice  of  Ray's 
Crossing.  Mr.  Rice  has  contributed  quite  largely 
to  some  of  the  best  periodicals,  and  his  simple, 
pleasing  style  is  sure  to  grow  in  favor.  The 
Educator  hopes  to  say  more  of  him  soon  and  to 
show  some  of  his  work. 

Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  are  issuing  a 
second  edition  of  The  Dreyfus  Story,  by  Richard 
W.  Hale.  This  handy  statement  of  facts  and 
law  about  the  great  case  has  been  revised  and 
brought  down  to  date,  and  will  be  available  and 
most  useful  for  **  reading  up"  in  connection 
with  the  new  trial  of  Dreyfus. 

Mr.  George  R.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association  is  out  with  an  initial  letter  which 
rings  the  first  note  for  a  successful  meeting  next 
winter.  He  urges  attendance  and  payment  of 
dues,  and  pledges  the  committee's  efforts  for  a 
unique  and  practical  program. 

Hinds  &  Noble  have  purchased  the  plates  and 
will  at  once  publish  new  revised  editions  of  Sher- 
rill's  New  Normal  Question  Book,  price  $1.50; 
Henry's  New  High  School  Question  Book,  price 
$1.50;  Sherrill's  -YormaZ  Reader,  price  $1.26; 
Lind's  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country 
Schools,  price  $1.25,  and  Jeffer's  Shortest  Road  to 
Ccesar,  price  75  cents. 

Four  large  charts,  on  heavy  paper,  with  eye- 
lets for  hanging  on  the  wall,  contain  two  sets  of 
letters,  capital  and  small,  in  vertical  script.  The 
letters  are  large  enough  to  be  readily  distin- 
guished across  a  schoolroom,  and  the  strokes 
are  heavy,  black  lines.  The  forms  are  simple 
and  symmetrical.  The  system  is  Barnes's,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Co. 

Professor  H.  T.  Miller,  who  has  taught  the 
romance  languages  at  Butler  college  since  1893, 
has  received  a  fellowship  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  will  study  there  for  a  year.  His 
work  in  French  and  Spanish  will  be  taken  by 
Edgar  W.  Abbott,2a  graduate  of  Franklin  Col- 
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lege,  and  for  three  year?  fellow  in  romance  lang- 
uages at  Chicago.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a  young  man 
of  considerable  experience,  and  well  equipped 
for  his  specialty. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Superintendent  Noble 
Harter,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  The  Educator  is  favored 
with  a  reprint  of  "  Studies  on  the  Telegraphic 
Language"  which  he  prepared  for  the  psycho- 
logical Review  in  collaboration  with  Professor  W. 
L.  Bryan.  It  is  a  study  in  the  psychology  of  an 
occupation  in  general,  and  of  habit  in  particu- 
lar. It  will  be  found  of  much  interest  to  all 
who  are  devoted  to  psychological  research. 

Miss  Frances  Benedict,  former  superintendent 
of  the  Worth ington  (Ind.)  schools,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  teacher  of  English  in  the  Marion 
high  school.  Miss  Benedict  is  a  woman  of  fine 
attainments,  and  she  will  bring  to  her  work  not 
only  a  large  degree  of  common  sense,  ability, 
and  judgment,  but  also  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence. She  is  one  of  the  few  women  who  have 
successfully  managed  a  system  of  public  schools. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal, 
and  has  taken  considerable  work  at  the  Indiana 
University.  In  securing  her  for  the  Marion 
schools  Professor  Moore  has  still  farther  strength- 
ened his  teaching  force. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Page  has  resigned  the  editor- 
ship of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  take  a  prominent  post  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  literary  work  of  the  allied  houses 
of  Harper  &  Bros,  and  the  Doubleday  <fe  McClure 
Co.  His  successor  in  the  editorship  of  the  At- 
lantic is  Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  known  in  literature  as 
the  author  of  two  novels  and  a  number  of  essays 
and  stories.  Since  his  graduation  from  Will- 
iams College  in  1881,  Mr.  Perry  has  been  in  the 
department  of  English,  first  at  Williams,  and 
afterwards  at  Princeton  University,  where  he 
was  lately  appointed  to  the  Holmes  professor- 
ship of  English  literature. 

They  are  building  a  handsome  new  structure 
at  Bedford,  Ind.,  to  serve  as  one  of  the  ward 
school  buildings.  It  is  of  Bedford  stone,  of 
coarse,  and  will  be  modern  and  handsome.  The 
community  is  taking  great  pride  in  it.  The 
board,  Messrs.  C.  S.  Norton,  E.  K.  Dye,  and  John 
Haase,  inspected  some  of  the  best  buildings  of 
the  state  and  have  evidently  profited  by  their 
experience'.  E.  U.  Johnson  is  principal.  W.  E. 
Alexander  is  still  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools.  One  of  the  teachers  in  the  new  build- 
ing is  Mr.  E.  C.  Consalus  who  helped  roll  up  the 
largest  list  of  subscribers  for  The  Inland  Edu- 
CATOK  that  Lawrence  county  ever  gave. 


The  Indiana  State  Manual  and  Uniform  Course 
of  Study  recently  issued  by  the  department  of 
public  instruction  is  a  revision  of  that  published 
in  1897.  About  the  same  commendation  could 
be  given  that  The  Educator  gave  last  year,  but 
the  manual  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
who  will  soon  learn  its  value  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  The  fact  that  the  authors  of 
the  various  text-books  have  themselves  assisted 
in  outlining  the  course  should  increase  its  value, 
but  its  great  worth  is  in  offering  intelligent  di- 
rection that  enables  the  schools  of  the  state  to 
follow  the  same  general  course.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  outlines  for  the  grades,  there  are  added 
several  pages  of  miscellany  and  a  suggestive 
course  for  Indiana  high  schools. 

The  main  building  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Nor- 
mal School  at  Charleston  was  dedicated  August 
29.  An  elaborate  program  was  carried  out  to 
the  entertainment  of  thousands  of  visitors.  Dr. 
Richard  Edwards  of  Bloomington  was  the  orator 
of  the  day.  The  new  school  is  well  equipped, 
and  will  be  especially  strong  in  professional 
courses.  The  president,  Dr.  L.  C.  Lord,  will  teach 
psychology,  and  Francis  G.  Blair  applied  psy- 
chology .  Professor  Louis  H .  Galbreath ,  who  has 
just  recently  died,  had  been  engaged  for  the 
chair  of  pedagogy. 

A  second  new  normal  school  in  Illinois  at 
DeKalb  is  to  be  dedicated  September  22.  A 
parade  of  civic  and  military  organizations,  with 
about  10,000  school  children  is  to  be  a  feature  of 
the  celebration.  The  governor  and  his  staff  are 
expected.  A  great  effort  is  being  made  to  arouse 
interest  in  this  school  all  over  northern  Illinois. 

The  fine  new  school  building  at  Washington, 
Ind.,  which  replaces  the  one  that  was  burned 
some  time  ago  is  a  model  of  excellence  in  every 
particular.  The  building  is  of  brick  with  stone 
trimmings  and  has  every  modern  convenience 
and  equipment.  The  first  fioor,  besides  a  spa- 
cious hall,  has  the  superintendent's  office,  li- 
brary, and  eight  rooms  for  the  grades.  The 
second  fioor  is  occupied  by  a  large  assembly 
room  and  six  or  eight  recitation  rooms  and  labo- 
ratories for  the  high  school.  The  outside  ap- 
pearance and  arrangements  are  especially  com- 
mendable. The  grounds  at  the  front  of  the 
building,  under  the  artistic  hands  of  Hamlet 
Allen,  principal  of  the  high  school,  are  a  marvel 
of  landscape  gardening.  Sufficient  space  has 
been  provided  at  the  rear  of  the  building  for 
large,  separate  play  grounds  for  boys  and  girls. 
Superintendent  Axtell  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  general  improvement  in  the  Washington 
schools. 
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School  Music  by  Corrbspondencb. 


Two  Courses  offered  1899 — Elementary  and 
Advanced.  Each  course  includes  12  lessons  and 
will  be  found  helpful  and  practical  to  the  busy 
teacher.  Tuition  reasonable.  For  information 
write.  H.  E.  Owen, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Messrs.  Akers  <fe  Wagnalls,  proprietors  of  the 
Garvin  Commercial  College,  Terre  Haute,  are 
about  moving  to  more  commodious  quarters  in 
a  fine  new  building,  and  will  be  equipped  for 
better  work  than  ever  before.  As  an  introduc- 
tion to  their  handsome  new  catalogue  they  ex- 
press their  desire  to  be  conservative  in  promises, 
make  only  such  statements  as  later  experience 
will  warrant,  and  let  the  school  and  its  work 
speak  for  themselves.  If  you  are  thinking  of  a 
business  course  send  for  their  catalogue. 


The  catalogue  of  DePauw  University  for  the 
year  just  closed  is  received.  It  seems  that  De- 
Pauw has  had  a  prosperous  year.  About  $30,000 
was  collected,  pledged,  or  bequeathed  to  the 
University  this  last  year,  for  endowments  and 
sustaining  funds,  in  addition  to  the  regular  in- 
come. The  faculty  will  be  increased.  The  De- 
Pauw estate  will  be  settled  soon,  adding  $200,000 
more  to  endowments.  The  University  has  really 
entered  a  brighter  day.  Catalogues  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  the  Registrar,  Greencastle,  Ind. 


Among  the  correspondence  schools  of  the 
country  the  National  Correspondence  Normal 
College  at  Fen  ton,  Mich.,  appears  to  be  espec- 
ially energetic  and  thrifty.  In  about  four  years 
it  has  enrolled  over  6,000  persons  who  desired  to 
advance  but  who  could  not  go  away  to  school. 
These  institutions  surely  have  a  place  in  our  ed- 
ucational system,  and  this  seems  one  of  the  best. 


At  the  request  of  many  teachers  who  desire  to 
purchase  the  Speer  Number  Chart  for  their  per- 
sonal use,  the  publishers,  Belfows  Bros.,  Stude- 
baker  Bldg.,  Chicago,  have  decided  to  reduce 
the  price  40%,  or  from  $12.60  to  $7.50  as  the 
chart  requires  no  agency  work.  The  Striker 
Primary  Reading  Chart  has  been  reduced  to 
$8.60.  The  firm  is  going  to  do  a  mail  order  bus- 
iness. 


For  Sale— Volumes  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII 
and  VIII  of  the  Inland  Educator,  in  good  con- 
dition. Address — Anna  Freeman,  Fairmount, 
Ind. 
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METHOD  IN  EDUGflTION, 

^    A  TEXT -BOOK    ^ 
^    FOR  TEACHERS    ^ 

By  Ruric  N.  Roark,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  the  Department  of  Pedasrosy,  State  Collefire  of  Kentucky. 
Autnor  of  **P8ycholoRy  In  Education.*' 

l2mo.  Full  Cloth,  348  Pages 


THIS  new  work  by  Dr.  Roark  will  be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  teachers  who  wish 
practical  suggestions  in  presenting  the  common-school  studies.  ' 'Psychology  in 
Education"  was  published  in  189G.  ^'Method  in  Education,"  the  second  book  in  the 
series,  applies  in  detail  the  applications  of  Psychology  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  recommendations  made  in  this  book  are  specific.  The  Foundations  and  General 
Principles  of  Method  are  first  treated.  They  are  applied  in  a  clearly  written  chapter  on  The 
Lesson — its  assignment,  and  preparation  by  pupil  and  by  teacher;  and  re-enforced  in  Its 
Recitation — purpose,  forms,  rules.  The  chapter  on  Drills,  Reviaws,  Examinations,  and  that 
on  The  Relative  Value  of  School  Studies  and  Exercises,  Vill  be  found  particularly  stimula- 
ting. Dr.  Roark  here  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  those  studies  Acq uisitional,  those 
Assimilative,  and  those  Expressional.  In  no  other  book  has  the  difference  been  so  clearly 
pointed  out  between  the  training  to  be  had  from  Reading  and  Spelling,  Mathematics,  Gram- 
mar, and  History,  and  Physical,  Emotional,  and  Moral  Expression. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  Reading,  Spelling,  Greography,  History,  Civics,  Physiology, 
Grammar,  Arithmetic ;  and  at  even  greater  length  the  author  treats  of  "Object  Lessons"  (by 
which  is  meant  "Information  Talks,"  the  use  of  objects  to  illustrate  various  branches,  and 
elementary  science  or  "Nature  Study"),  and  of  Language  Training,  in  which  the  pupil  is 
followed  from  the  primary  class  through  formal  work  in  Rhetoric  and  Literature. 

Reading  Circles,  Normal  Schools,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  ri^ht  training  of  the 
young  will  find  this  new  text-book  a  valuable  aid;  and  it  is  believed  it  will  address  an  audi- 
ence even  larger  than  that  for  which  Psychology  in  Education  was  written. 


Single  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail. postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
Special  termnfor  clatB  supply. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

317  Walnut  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  New  Rhetoric 

ROBERT   HERRICK 

AND 

LINDSAY  TODD  DAHON 

Of  the  University  of  Chicasro- 

Part  I.  Con?;truetive     Composition — 

Preliminary  Work. 

Parts  II-IV.  Practical  Illietoric  —  Usage — 
Diction — Rhetorical  F.avvy  of 
the  Sentence  and  the  Pani- 
graph. 

Part  V.  The  Science  of  Rhetoric —The 

Whole  C<^m[)o?ition — Struc- 
ture— Literary  Laws. 

This  hook  is  (o  be  a  large  factor  171  the  .solu- 
tion of  the  perplexing  English  proUeni.  Cloth . 
U16  pages,.    Price,  $  1 .00. 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY, 

PUBUSUERS, 

378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


!        The  New  Book. 

;  TEACHER'S  EDITION  of  The  New 
Advanced    Arithmetic  by  Cook 
!         and    Cropsey,   adopted   for   the 
j         Indiana  Public  Schools. 

1       I'ROF.  A.  .ToNi>J.  author  of  "  Ihe  Sriem-e  of  Arithmetic' 

j  hikI  "  Mo<lel  Stdmioiis  in  .\nthmetic,"  ha*»  pre[>ared  % 
special  book  for  teachers,  (ontiiiiiiiiK  a  complete  du- 
I'ussion  of  all  tlie  prinriples  and  subjects  in  The  New  Indi- 
ana Ariilimetic. 

ONE  THOUSAND  of  the  most  difficult  problemi 
arjB  solved,  '^howini,'  «arefull\  every  thought  rehition  in- 
volved. 
The  book  contains  many  diagrams,  A  MAP  IIjIjU8> 

'  TRATINQ  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DATE 
XjINE,  and  lis  nlalion  to  the  solution  of  problems  in 
Lonuitu  le  un«i  Time. 

All  the  problems  in  Alg^ebra  are  carefully  stated. 
ail  »iiiestions  I'ully  answeri'd. 

i      Stocks  and  Bonds  receive  special  attention. 

364  pages.    Cloth.    Mailetf.  postpaid,  for  S1.00. 

Tin's  1»ook  ha"!  boon  made  nearly  InO  page.*'  larger  than 
originally  planned.  It  is  having  a  great  hale.  To  sot*  it  ia 
to  buy  it.  (iet  this  hof)k  now.  and  have  the  IjcneUtof  it  for 
\  the  liexi  live  years.  Thi'  str(»nq:efit  tomrhers  buy  it,  and 
I  nianv  rounty  >nit('iinten'k'nl^  re<'<jmmc'nd  it.  It  will  save 
I  much  worry  jiud  liard  work  and  insun-  the  corre<'t  pres^mta- 
I    lion  nf  diiliculi  princi|>leN  and  imtldems. 

Address  O.  W.  FORD  &  CO., 

.  375<')  Harmon  St.  Marion,  Ind, 
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November  Meteors 


The  article  on  Meteoric 
Showers,  by  Professor 
Miller,  found  in  this  issue  of  The  Educatob  is 
commended  to  all  our  readers  as  well  filled  with 
both  interest  and  information.  This  is  the  big 
year  for  meteors,  and  coming,  as  it  does,  but 
every  third  of  a  century,  it  will  be  the  single  op- 
portunity of  a  life  time,  for  the  great  majority 
of  people,  to  witness  the  large  fall  of  meteors. 
The  discussion  that  Professor  Miller  gives  to  the 
relation  between  comets  and  meteors  brings  out 
some  points  not  generally  known.  We  hope 
every  subscriber  will  find  time  to  read  the 
article. 


_  ^  .  ^^  ^^  ^  Next  year  Paris  will  invite 
18  Paris  worthy?  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^^^^  ^^, 

great  exposition  of  the  products  of  art,  science 
and  industry.  Such  a  display  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  culture  and  of  civilization. 
It  asks  the  other  nations  to  come  and  see  that 
this,  the  foremost  of  the  great  Latin  nations,  is 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  all  that  makes 
for  human  progress.  Such  an  exposition  is  a 
most  worthy  endeavor.  It  is  well  calculated  to 
encourage  the  best.  It  is  a  great  instructor,  and, 
as  the  French  Commissioner  General  declared 
only  just  the  other  day,  '^  it  is  through  education 
and  instruction  that  man  enters  into  life."  The 
crowds  will  come  and  admire,  and  go  away  and 
praise.  All  this  ought  to  make  a  red-letter  day 
in  the  history  of  the  French  Republic.  It  ought 
to  show  the  world  the  glory  of  republican  gov- 
ernment— a  realization  of  the  spirit  that  has- 
tened across  the  sea  in  sympathy  with  the  **  spirit 
of  '76."  But  how  shall  we  harmonize  all  this 
fine  sentiment  with  the  military  system  that 
hangs  over  France  ilike  a  great  nightmare — a 


system  so  intrenched  behind  its  own  brazen 
effrontery  that  the  worst  scandals,  though  well 
known,  go  unpunished,  a  system  so  organized 
for  a  relentless  prosecution  of  race  hatred  as  to 
make  a  travesty  like  the  Dreyfus  case  possible ! 
Is  Paris  worthy?  Let  us  hope  that  the  spectacle 
we  have  seen  is  not  the  real  France.  Let  us 
hope  that  a  few  great  souls  like  Picquart  and 
Gallifet  and  Labori  will  stand  up  for  justice  un- 
til the  republic  can  throw  off  its  incubus. 


A  Good   Word 
for  Indiana. 


The  Honorable  Henry  R.  Pat- 
tengill,  ex-state  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  in  Mich- 
gan,  and  now  editor  of  the  Michigan  School  Mod- 
erator ^  has  this  to  say  in  his  issue  of  September 
7 :  ^'  Institute  work  in  Indiana  by  ye  Moderator 
editor  this  summer  again  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  Hoosier  teacher  is  more  mature,  makes 
more  of  a  profession  of  teaching,  and  as  a  rule 
is  ready  for  higher  work  in  ,the  institute.  From 
one- fourth  to  one-half  the  teachers  are  men. 
In  White  county,  of  164  teachers,  not  one  re- 
ceives less  than  $35  per  month,  and  only  begin- 
ners receive  that.  Experienced  teachers  of  rural 
schools  get  from  $50  to  $62  per  month."  This 
is  very  nice  indeed.  It  would  hardly  be  gener- 
ous for  Hoosier  teachers  themselves  to  indulge 
in  such  gratulatory  expressions  about  them- 
selves; but  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Pattengill's 
standing  volunteers  the  statement  we  feel  like 
passing  it  along,  first  to  encourage  Indiana 
teachers,  and  second  to  urge  on  our  Michigan 
friends  to  higher  standards.  Let  Indiana  teach- 
ers, too,  make  sure  that  they  continue  to  deserve 
such  high  praise. 


Dr.  B.  G.  Boone. 


The  resignation  of  Dr.  R. 

G.  Boone  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Michigan  state  normal  college  at 
Ypsilanti  will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  circle  of 
teachers  throughout  this  group  of  states  who 
know  him  so  favorably  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  in- 
stitute instructor.  The  real  cause  of  the  resig- 
nation is  not  stated,  though  it  has  been  known 
for  some  time  that  there  was  friction  between 
the  president  and  the  powers.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  sure,  namely,  that  the  school  loses  more 
than  Dr.  Boone  does.    Of  greater  interest  still 
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is  the  announcement  that  he  has  been  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancy  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  There  were 
numerous  eminent  educators  whose  names  were 
used  in  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  place, 
and  Dr.  Boone's  appointment  will  be  gratifying 
to  many  friends.  We  were  pleased  to  notice 
that  while  the  position  was  open  a  petition  of 
influential  citizens  was  sent  to  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation asking  that  political  considerations  be 
not  allowed  to  enter  into  the  selection  of  a  su- 
perintendent. Readers  of  The  Educator  will 
have  the  pleasure  at  an  early  date  of  reading  an 
article  from  Dr.  Boone,  copy  for  which  is  al- 
ready at  hand. 


Dewey 
Comes  Home. 


By  the  time  The  Educator 
reaches  its  readers  Admiral 
Dewey  will  have  gone  through 
the  first  part  of  a  reception  which  is  likely  to  be 
the  warmest  ever  accorded  a  returning  hero  in 
America.  September  28  is  the  date  set  for  the 
arrival  of  the  *'  Olympia"  at  New  York,  and  the 
next  day  is  set  for  the  naval  parade.  The  Ad- 
miral is  said  to  dread  the  ordeal  of  reception 
which  will  doubtless  last  for  weeks.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  there  should  be  the  greatest 
kind  of  enthusiasm.  The  picturesque  way  in 
which  he  led  his  fieet  into  a  harbor  planted  with 
mines,  and  the  brilliance  of  his  victory,  together 
with  the  coolness  and  the  modesty  of  the  man 
himself  have  combined  to  give  him  the  warmest 
place  in  the  hearts  of  Americans.  When  the 
cry  goes  up  **  What's  the  matter  with  Dewey  ?  " 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  a  man,  woman  or 
child  in  the  Union,  excepting  perhaps  Mr.  Nor- 
ton of  Harvard,  who  will  not  be  willing  to  re- 
spond **He's  all  right!"  Let  us  hope  that  he 
will  not  become  a  victim  of  his  friends,  and  be 
so  very  much  received  as  to  be  killed  with  kind- 
ness. 

*       *       * 


The  Yellow  Label. 


Nearly  all  the  best  peri- 


odicals are  published  on 
the  plan  of  being  continued  until  otherwise  or- 
dered. The  Educator  follows  this  plan  and 
hopes  all  its  subscribers  will  fall  in  with  it.  We 
cheerfully  stop  subscriptions  when  so  requested 
if  arrearages  are  paid.  We  have  had  subscribers 
in  the  past  who  allowed  the  paper  to  run  along 
until  there  was  a  delinquency  of  six  months  or  a 
year,  and  who  then  sent  word  that  they  did  not 
care  for  it  but  sent  no  money.  We  earnestly 
hope  none  will  be  so  thoughtless  this  year.  To 
do  this  injures  every  other  subscriber  since  it 
involves  a  loss  which  no  publisher  can  continu- 
ously afford.  If  you  move  away  without  asking 
us  to  change  your  address  or  stop  your  paper  the 


result  is  the  same.  Please,' therefore,  keep  us 
posted.  Notice  the  date  on  your  label,  and  if 
any  changes  are  necessary  send  word  directly  to 

the  ofiice. 

*       *       « 

It  is  often  remarked  that  ab- 
Sympathy.  goi^t^jy  nothing  will  serve  a 
teacher  as  a  substitute  for  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  to  be  taught.  We  would  rather 
emphasize  this  than  take  exceptions  to  it,  but  if 
there  is  one  quality  which  more  nearly  than  an- 
other will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  it 
is  sympathy.  It  will  cover  up  a  mass  of  profes- 
sional unfitness  and  a  world  of  pedagogical  ig- 
norance. Happily  the  best  professional  qualifi- 
cations are  not  inconsistent  with  this  full  sister 
to  charity,  and  pedagogical  study  is  apt  to  beget 
rather  than  to  destroy  it ;  but  let  us  be  sure  that 
whatever  else  we  possess  we  have  sympathy.  A 
fine  example  of  it  was  shown  when  Superintend- 
ent Soldan  of  the  St.  Louis  schools  instructed 
the  teachers  to  exercise  special  care  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  their  pupils  during  the 
opening  days  while  the  weather  was  intensely 
hot.  We  have  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  su- 
perintendents did  the  same  thing,  and  that 
teachers,  generally,  have  the  physical  welfare  of 
students  at  heart,  but  there  is  little  danger  that 
this  fine  quality  will  be  too  much  or  too  often 
praised,  wherever  we  find  it. 
«       *       « 

To  attend  the  average  teachers' 
Discipline,  meeting  in  these  days  and  note 
how  rarely  anything  is  said  about  discipline  one 
would  almost  think  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
problem  of  the  schoolroom.  Such  an  impres- 
sion would  be  wrong,  of  course,  for  human  na- 
ture is  not  yet  perfect,  and  youthful  activities 
still  come  in  conflict  with  that  condition  for 
study  which  requires  a  reasonable  degree  of 
quiet.  Yet,  problems  of  discipline  are  not  the 
bugbear  that  they  once  were ;  first,  because  we 
understand  child  vuature  better,  and  second,  be- 
cause ideals  of  a  well-ordered  schoolroom  have 
changed.  We  no  longer  think  that  the  processes 
of  activity  which  belong  to  a  busy  school  either 
can  or  should  be  noiseless.  But  best  of  all  the 
teacher  understands  herself  and  her  work  bet- 
ter. In  a  paragraph  on  "  Wise  Discipline,"  in 
The  Teachers^  Institute,  Colonel  Parker  makes  the 
startling  assertion  that  "in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  the  causes  of  punishment  are 
to  be  found  in  some  weakness  of  the  teacher." 
That  seems  rather  hard  on  the  teacher  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pupil.  We  should  like  to  see 
statistics  before  accepting  the  Colonel's  per  cent, 
but  honestly,  isn't  there  a  large  element  of  truth 
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in  the  statement?  Test  it  by  calling  up  experi- 
ences in  which  you  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
maintain  order  by  punishment,  and  does  it  not 
appear  that  as  good  or  better  results  could  have 
been  reached  by  other  and  milder  means  ?  We 
do  not  insist  that  severity  is  not  necessary  some- 
times, but  we  are  all  learning  that  there  are 
more  powerful  motives  with  a  boy  than  mere 
force,  and  that  threatening,  sending  home,  and 
scolding,  all  of  which  Colonel  Parker  regards 
worse  than  the  rod,  are  about  out  of  date  in  a 
well-ordered  school.  The  best  antidotes  to  dis- 
order and  mischief  are  plenty  of  work  and  a 
cheerful  teacher. 

•  *       « 

Brief  Items  of  ^'"*  *°  ^^^r^^""'  *"**' 
Current  History  'fh'ch  overshadowed  every- 
thmg  else  while  it  con- 
tinued, interest  has  centered  largely  in  the 
Transvaal.  It  appears  that  according  to  an 
agreement  in  1881  between  the  Boer  republic 
and  Great  Britain  there  was  to  be  a  certain 
equality  of  rights  among  all  white  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  Transvaal.  For  example,  the  right  to 
vote  was  granted  to  foreigners,  or  Outlanders  as 
they  are  called,  upon  one  year's  residence. 
Since  then  the.  period  has  been  advanced  to  four- 
teen years.  Meantime  the  Outlanders  have  in- 
creased until  they  number  three-fifths  of  the 
population  and  pay  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes. 
Most  of  the  foreigners  are  Englishmen.  Under 
the  protest  of  Great  Britain  the  naturalization 
period  has  been  reduced  to  five  years,  and  some 
other  concessions  have  been  granted.  Addi- 
tional reforms  are  asked  for,  however,  and  as 
these  are  in  the  interests  of  fairness  to  the  ma- 
jority it  seems  certain  that  England  will  insist 
upon  a  readjustment. 

•  *       * 

An  interesting  and  important  conference  was 
held  in  Chicago  in  mid-September.  It  is 
called  the  Trust  Conference  and  has  met  in  re- 
sponse to  a  popular  demand  for  an  investigation 
of  trusts.  The  avowed  purpose  is  to  seek  for  the 
truth.  There  are  many  people  who  think  the 
trust  a  great  evil  and  who  regard  the  general 
tendency  towards  combination  as  threatening 
dire  calamity.  Others  regard  the  trust  with 
complacency  and  see  in  it  a  large  stride  towards 
cooperation  and  popular  ownership  of  the  great 
industries.  A  different  view  still,  set  forth  in 
an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Roberts, 
director  of  the  United  States  mint,  in  the 
September  Review  of  Reviews,  considers  that  the 
trust  can  not  possibly  control  prices  permanent- 
ly. This  view  is  quite  different  from  the  belief 
commonly  held  that  the  trust  arbitrarily  does 


make  and  maintain  prices.  The  Chicago  con- 
ference has  distinguished  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  sitting  as  a  dis- 
interested body,  its  deliberations  will  be  of  much 
interest.  It  has  no  authority  to  act,  but  will 
doubtless  express  its  conclusions  in  a  set  of 
resolutions. 

«       *       * 

A  party  of  revolutionists  in  San  Domingo  has 
overthrown  the  government  of  which  General 
Heureaux  was  president,  and  has  established  a 
provisional  government  headed  by  General  Vas- 
quez.  There  was  little  fighting,  though  Presi- 
dent Heureaux  was  assassinated.  The  causes  of 
revolution  seem  to  be  due  mainly  to  personal 
bitterness  among  the  leaders. 

•  •       « 

In  a  public  address  at  Pittsburg,  August  28, 
President  McKinley  declared  in  unmistakable 
terms  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  the  Philippines  to  an  early  close, 
looking  toward  **  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  and  a  government  under  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  of  the  United  States.'* 

•  «       « 

Messrs.  Denby  and  Worcester,  two  members 
of  the  Philippine  Commission  still  in  Manila 
have  been  asked  to  come  home  without  delay. 
This  will  make  possible  a  meeting  in  Washington 
of  four  members  of  the  commission,  Denby, 
Worcester,  Dewey  and  Schurman.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  McKinley  desires  their  report 
before  completing  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress. 

•  *       « 


Another 


It  is  nearly  four  hundred 
^  .  .  years  since  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
PseudoCntic.  announced  to  the  world  his 
conviction  that  deductive  philosophy  was  dead. 
It  seemed  rash,  indeed,  for  one  man  to  foretell 
the  overthrow  of  a  system  that  had  been  vener- 
able for  centuries,  but  Bacon  was  at  least  con- 
sistent in  two  particulars :  he  showed  why  the 
old  system  was  at  fault,  and  he  offered  some- 
thing different.  It  so  happens  that  the  system 
he  proposed  has  received  so  nearly  universal  ac- 
ceptance that  when  an  adherent  of  the  old  school 
is  found  he  at  once  attracts  attention  as  a  curi- 
osity. For  example,  Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  had  an  audience  and  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  make  some  caustic  remarks 
about  failures  in  the  present  school  system. 
Mr.  Huntington  calls  himself  a  self-made  man, 
and  as  such  doubtless  feels  quite  justified  in  pos- 
ing as  an  example  of  success.  He  does  not  have 
much  to  say  about  the  aid  he  has  had  from  the 
United  States  government  in  the'shape  of  loans 
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amounting  to  a  few  million  dollars,  but  he  has  a 
theory  that  the  less  school  education  a  boy  has 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  achieve  success.  This  is 
his  theory.  To  get  it  proven  he  must  find  a  few 
examples  of  educated  (?)  failures,  which  is  eas- 
ily done  of  course,  and  say  here  they  are ;  here 
is  what  the  schools  can  do  for  a  boy.  Doesn't 
Mr.  Huntington  know  that  that  is  the  way  they 
proved  propositions  long  before  the  Christian 
era  and  all  down  through  the  dark,  and  middle 
ages?  Doesn't  he  know  that  his  conclusion  is 
not  safe  because  he  hasn't  all  the  facts  ?  We 
should  not  like  even  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington is  insincere.  He  simply  doesn't  know. 
But  gifted  as  he  was  by  nature  with  a  large 
measure  of  common  sense  he  ought  to  know  that 
it  is  unfair  and  wrong  for  a  man  in  his  position 
to  condemn,  as  he  has,  without  the  fullest  knowl- 
edge. There  are  many  who  read  what  he  says 
and  accept  it  as  truth  simply  because  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking]  about. 
It  is  reassuring  to  see  the  calm  and  easy  manner 
in  which  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  refutes  the  magnate's 
mis-statements.  Mr.  Huntington  charges  over- 
education.  Dr.  Harris  shows  that  less  than  nine 
in  1,000  of  the  population  are  in  the  high  schools 
and  academies.  In  St.  Louis  an  investigation 
of  the  careers  of  boys  who  had  attended  the  high 
school  showed  that  the  average  salary  obtained 
was  nearly  $1,000,  while  that  of  the  boys  who 
had  received  only  an  elementary  education  was 
less  than  $500.  Dr.  Harris  well  says,  too,  that  a 
man's  trade  or  occupation  takes  up  only  one- 
third  of  his  time.  Hence  iMr.  Huntington,  in 
claiming  that  school  education  should  relate 
simply  to  the  business  that  the  boy  is  to  follow 
during  his  life,  ignores  the  fact  that  a  man  needs 
to  look  after  the  welfare  and  education  of  his 
family,  to  attend  to  social,  political  and  church 
relations,  and  to  be  an  intelligent  member  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  As  we  remarked 
two  months  ago,  in  commenting  upon  the  tirade 
of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis,  we  should  be  willing  to 
accept  all  criticism,  and  be  ready  to  profit  there- 
by ;  but  in  the  name  of  justice  and  truth  let  our 
critics  confine  themselves  at  least  in  a  general 
way  to  facts. 

*       •       * 

The  School  is  Life. 

There  are  few  teachers  in  Indiana  who 
have  not  by  this  time  read  and  pondered 
Dr.  John  Dewey's  fine  statement  which  Miss 
Scott,  in  her  Organic  Education  uses  as  a 
sentiment  to  introduce  Part  I — "Education 
is  not  a  preparation  for  life:  it  ia  life."  Dr. 
Dewey  means  to'say,  of  course,  that  educa- 


tion is  not  merely  "  a  preparation. "  It  surely 
is  that,  but  it  is  much  more;  the  period  of 
formal  education  is  life  itself,  and  a  very 
important  part  of  life.  As  Professor  Sandi- 
son  says  in  the  August  Educator,  "The 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  have  the  life  of 
the  school  as  wide  and  deep  as  possible.  It 
should  also  be  an  interesting  life — a  life  that 
the  child  would  not  willingly  give  up,  and 
one  to  which  he  in  later  years  will  often 
wish  to  return." 

This  thought  of  vitalizing  and  enriching 
the  schoolday  experience  of  the  child  is  one 
•which  it  seems  most  desirable  to  realize.  It 
is  the  thought,  chiefly,  upon  which  Professor 
Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Harvard  has  based  his 
study  of  "Educational  Aims  and  Educa- 
tional Values"  in  his  book  with  that  title. 
He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  relative 
value  of  different  subjects  in  an  ideal 
course  of  study,  but  the  great  worth  of  the 
book,  and  the  feature  we  wish  to  emphasize 
here  is  the  author's  clear  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  education.  In  saying  that  his 
conception  is  clear  we  do  not  forget  the 
diversity  of  opinion  regarding  educational 
needs  and  the  best  ways  of  realizing  them. 
But  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conviction  that 
one  great  cause  ot  failure  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults in  teaching  is  the  lack  of  clear  concep- 
tions. Especially  among  younger  teachers 
there  is  apt  to  exist  only  a  vague  and  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  the  real  scope  and 
essence  of  education.  It  seems  better  to 
have  a  mistaken  aim,  provided  it  be  honest, 
and  to  pursue  it  with  vigor  than  to  have  no 
aim  at  all.  The  teacher  who  believes  that 
education  should  seek  utility  alone,  but 
who  keeps  setting  that  purpose  before  her 
pupils,  trying  to  make  every  recitation  and 
all  study,  contribute  to  the  practical,  is 
more  likely  to  develop  character  in  boys 
and  girls  than  the  one  who  passively  keeps 
school  and  draws  his  pay.  The  conscien- 
tious teacher  with  a  mistaken  purpose  will 
come  soDner  into  clear  vision  than  the  one 
who  drifts  along  at  random  without  know- 
ing whither  or  why.  It  is  good  to  feel  that 
we  are  not  limited  to  these  alternatives,  and 
that  in  an  increasing  degree,  teachers  are 
working  intelligently  even  at  the  beginning; 
and  we  must  remember  that  education  is 
life  only  to  the  extent  that  there  is  intelli- 
gent purpose  in  teaching. 

Nothing  else  is  so  conducive  to  clearness 
of  purpose  as  a  careful  formulating  of  that 
purpose  in  simple  language.     This  is  one  of 
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the  things  that  Professor  Hanus  does  for  us. 
The  high  purpose  of  education,  as  he  con- 
ceives it,  is  to  prepare  for  complete  living;  and 
by  this  he  means  to  be  as  useful  as  possible 
and  to  be  happy.  By  usefulness  he  means 
any  activity  which  promotes  the  interests 
of  mankind,  **To  be  happy,"  he  says,  "one 
must  enjoy  both  his  work  and  his  leisure." 
This  is  a  clear  statement,  worthy  of  adoption 
as  an  educational  creed. 

The  problem  grows  more  complex,  of 
course,  as  it  develops.  **  Physical  vigor  be- 
ing assumed,  a  man's  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness depend  on  intellectual  incentives  and 
power;  artistic  incentives  and  power;  con- 
structive incentives  and  power  as  applied  to 
material  things;  character,  comprising  ethi- 
cal incentives  and  conduct."  If  this  is  less 
simple  it  is  not  less  clear,  and  it  gives  the 
author  a  broad  basis  from  which  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  of  different  subjects  iii 
developing  iruxvUives  and  power.  The  latter 
is  defined  as  the  ability  to  bring  about  re- 
sults. The  first  essential  to  a  permanent 
incentive  is  interest;  work  without  interest 
is  drudgery,  whatever  the  achievement  may 
be.  This  is  just  as  true  in  school  as  in  later 
life.  Participation  in  actual  living  should 
commence  during  school  days.  "  The  only 
real  preparation  for  life's  duties,  opportu- 
nities and  privileges  is  participation  in  tfientj 
so  far  as  they  can  be  rendered  intelligible, 
interesting  and  accessible  to  children  and 
youth  of  school  age."  This  theory  Profes- 
sor Hanus  would  carry  out  logically  in  each 
of  the  three  stages  of  education,  so  that 
the  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school 
and  the  college  should  each  in  turn  pre- 
sent the  whole  field  of  knowledge  up  to  the 
limit  ot  the  child's  capacity.  Thus  the  ed- 
ucation would  be  symmetrical  as  far  as  it 
proceeded,  each  stage  carrying  forward  the 
work  begun  in  that  ^low.  A  few  additional 
expressions  may  be  quoted  as  indicating  the 
author's  views:  "The  extent  and  quality 
of  a  man's  usefulness  and  happiness  are  de- 
termined (1)  by  the  harmony  of  his  inter- 
est and  capacity  with  his  life  work,  and  (2) 
by  the  scope  of  his  participation  in  the 
varied  interests  of  life."  "  Wisely  using  the 
course  of  study  as  a  means  of  discovering 
the  pupil  and  leading  him  to  self-revelation." 
"Prepare  them  to  take  their  places  in  the 
world  as  participators  in  its  affairs."  "Man's 
highest  and  most  permanent  ideal  is  ser- 
vice." 

These  views  seem  exceedingly  sane.    Pro- 


fessor Hanus  recognizes  the  value  of  refined 
pleasures,  esthetic  interests  and  ethical  cul- 
ture, but  it  is  clear  to  him  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  depend  largely  upon  the  indi- 
vidual's capacity  to  meet  his  duties  as  a 
social  being.  "The  serious  purposes  of  life 
are,  first,  self  support;  or,  when  that  is  un- 
necessary, some  worthy  form  of  service; 
second,  intelligent,  active  participation  in 
human  affairs."  When  these  ideals  are 
sought  to  be  realized  in  school  life,  up  to 
the  pupil's  capacity,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  education  is  life. 


Life  is  a  School. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  it  may  be 
said  that  life  is  a  school.  There  are  the 
great  lessons  which  we  all  learn  from  expe- 
rience, which  make  character  and  determine 
destiny.  Some  of  us  learn  these  lessons 
earlier,  some  later.  The  one  who  profits 
most  and  soonest  by  experience  is  generally 
the  wisest.  These  are  lessons  that  come  to 
us  without  study.  The  other  sense  in  which 
life  is  a  school  is  that  which  makes  us  life- 
long students.  Many  of  the  great  charac- 
ters in  history  and  a  much  larger  number 
whose  names  are  on  no  scroll  have  found  it- 
a  delight  to  love  and  cultivate  books  to  the 
very  end  of  a  long  life.  "Commencement" 
for  them  has  retained  its  true  meaning. 
With  it  they  have  gone  into  the  broader  life, 
taking  their  habits  of  study  with  them. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  examples  of  a  busy 
man  who  found  time  to  study  was  Glad- 
stone. We  should  expect  to  find  him  study- 
ing history,  law  and  social  and  economic 
questions.  Those  were  related  to  his  busi- 
ness as  a  statesman.  But  up  to  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  we  find  him  at  work  upon 
deep  questions  in  Homer,  and  a  critical  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible.  This  must  have  been  an 
instance  of  loving  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  the  pure  joy  of  study.  In  that 
matchless  poem,  MorUuri  ScUiUamus,  Long- 
fellow, himself  a  life-long  student,  sum- 
mons the  class  of  Bowdoin  graduates  to  con- 
tinuous effort  as  students  and  cites  some  fa- 
mous examples: 

"  Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty ;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  Oedipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  oflf  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers, 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore 

years. 
And  Theophrastus  at  fourscore  and  ten. 
Had  but  begun  his  Characters  of  Men. 
Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingales, 
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At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 
Gcethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  Tpast. 
These  are  indeed  exceptions ;  but  they  show 
How  far  the  gulf-stream  of  our  life  may  flow." 

If  there  is  a  class  of  persons  upon  whom 
more  than  others  there  rests  the  necessity  of 
<jontinuous  study  it  is  the  teaching  class. 
The  very  character  of  the  teacher's  work  de- 
mands it.  The  day  has  gone  when  the 
preparation  of  youth  will  last  a  teacher  all 
his  days.  It  is  no  longer  thought  whole- 
some for  young  minds  to  draw  either  knowl- 
edge or  inspiration  from  stagnant  pools.  It 
is  almost  an  axiom  that  the  work  of  teach- 
ing tends  to  narrow  the  teacher  to  the  small 
circle  of  learning  within  which  his  classes 
move.  Whether  the  narrowing  does  happen 
or  not  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  process  of  going 
each  year  or  each  term  over  the  same  rigidly 
outlined  course  does  tend  to  restrict  mental 
activity  to  these  narrow  bounds.  Indeed 
this  is  almost  sure  to  happen  unless  ambi- 
tion or  necessity  or  the  true  spirit  of  know- 
ing possess  the  teacher  as  an  impelling 
motive.  In  these  days  of  newspapers,  jour- 
nals, magazines,  low-priced  books,  institutes 
and  teachers'  meetings  the  teacher  must  be 
both  dull  and  indolent  who  would  not  ad- 
vance somewhat  by  the  mere  process  of  ab- 
sorption ;  but  this  is  a  long  way  from  the 
conscious,  purposeful  growth  that  we  wish 
to  advocate.  It  seems  trite  to  say  that 
teachers  should  always  prepare  lessons. 
That  is  well  understood  though  perhaps  not 
invariably  followed;  but  it  has  not  yet  be- 
come established  in  practice  that  a  teacher 
seek  to  know  vastly  more  than  actual  teach- 
ing demands. 

Teachers  should  study  that  they  may  gain 
knowledge.  It  may  be  said  that  after  one's 
formal  education  is  completed  it  is  not  of  the 
highest  importance  what  a  teacher  may  take 
up  for  special  study.  Presuming  that  he 
will  keep  well  informed  upon  the  subjects 
he  teaches  he  needs  some  other  line  of  study 
which  will  broaden  his  view  and  help  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  narrowness  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  will  be  found,  too, 
that  any  special  study  selected  may  be  as 
remote  as  possible  from  the  subjects  taught 
and  will  yet  contribute  largely  to  one's  teach- 
ing power.  If  a  teacher  is  a  student  he  will 
soon  come  to  be  known  as  such.  This  in 
itself  will  have  a  stimulating  eflfect  upon  his 
pupils  by  the  mere  power  of  example;  and 


his  ability  to  inspire  them  to  study  will  be 
increased.  Again,  no  one  but  a  student  can 
enter  into  sympathy  with  students.  Duri  ng 
the  recent  institute  season  we  heard  a  dear 
old  man  indulge  in  a  scathing  criticism  of 
the  course  of  study  in  history  that  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Indiana  schools.  He  said 
the  first  part  of  it  was  away  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  children  for  whom  it  was 
designed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  children 
do  the  work  readily  and  eagerly.  It  was 
not  so  when  the  good  doctor  was  a  boy,  and 
he  is  measuring  the  outline  by  what  he 
thinks  he  could  have  done  when  he  was  a 
boy.  If  he  would  take  a  class  now  and  try 
the  work  with  them  he  would  find  his  error. 
He  would  get  into  sympathy  with  them  and 
could  gage  their  capacities  with  less  danger 
of  either  over  or  under-estimation. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  great  thing  that 
comes  to  the  teacher  who  is  also  a  student 
is  Growth.  This  is  what  someone  has  called 
the  most  divine  thing  in  life.  We  have  all 
known  teachers  who  seem  almost  afraid  t# 
grow  for  fear  they  may  earn  more  than  they 
get.  These  are  not  the  ones  who  become 
the  great  teachers.  These  are  not  the  ones 
who  are  ready  for  the  better  places  when 
unexpected  changes  occur.  We  do  not  look 
for  them  at  the  summer  schools.  More  often 
it  appears,  after  a  time,  that  the  schoolroom 
has  been  only  a  makeshift  to  which  they 
have  given  only  a  divided  service.  We 
know  them  by  their  fruits.  When  the 
teacher  ceases  to  be  a  student  he  ceases  to 
grow;  when  he  stops  growing  he  begins  to 
lose  his  intellectual  life  and  hence  his  teach- 
ing power.  Hear  the  words  of  Comenius 
spoken  near  the  close  of  a  long  and  useful 
life:  "I  thank  God  that  I  have  all  my  life 
beeen  a  man  of  aspirations,  ...  for  the 
longing  after  good,  however  it  springs  up  in 
the  heart,  is  always  a  rill  flowing  from  the 
fountain  of  all  good,  from  Grod." 

'i'  V  5^ 

The  Famous  Dreyfus  Case. 

The  most  famous  trial  of  modern  times 
closed  September  9  when  the  court  martial 
sitting  at  Rennes,  France,  declared  by  a  vote 
of  five  to  two  that  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  guilty 
of  treason,  as  had  been  found  in  a  previous 
trial.  The  judges  admitted,  however,  that 
there  were  extenuating  circumstances  and 
made  the  new  sentence  imprisonment  for 
ten  years.  The  evidence  was  almost  wholly 
circumstantial.    That  which  was  of  a  posi- 
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iive  character  has  been  shown  to  depend 
upon  a  series  of  forgeries,  but  the  race 
hatred  which  is  so  intense  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  seemed  to  demand  the  prisoner's 
conviction.  These  facts,  involving,  as  they 
80  vitally  do,  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  reflecting  so  unfavorably  upon  the  re- 
public of  France,  make  it  worth  while  to  re- 
hearse for  our  readers  the  principal  features 
of  the  great  case. 

In  1894  it  was  discovered  that  somebody 
was  engaged  in  telling  secrets  about  the 
French  army  to  certain  foreign  oflBcials. 
This,  of  course,  was  treasonable.  Either  by 
mere  circumstance  or  because  the  traitor 
wished  to  divert  suspicion  from  himself, 
the  charge  was  fastened  upon  Dreyfus.  In 
October,  1894,  his  trial  by  secret  court-mar- 
tial began.  December  20  of  that  year  he 
was  declared  guilty.  Asserting  his  inno- 
cence, he  was  publicly  degraded  from  the 
army,  and  early  in  January,  1895,  he  was 
aentenced  to  perpetual  exile.  Devil's  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  South  America,  was  chosen 
as  the  place  of  imprisonment,  and  for  over 
four  years  he  has  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
solitary  confinement,  part  of  the  time  in 
chains. 

At  least  five  circumstances  in  the  trial 
were  unfavorable  to  Dreyfus: 

1.  He  is  a  Jew.  This  means  that  at  least 
99  out  of  every  hundred  of  his  fellow  oflBcers 
were  against  him.  There  is  an  anti-semite 
organization  whose  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
intensify  and  extend  this  race  hatred  wher- 
ever possible.  This  society  is  especially 
Btrong  in  the  army. 

2.  Dryefus  is  an  Alsatian.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Alsace  is  one  of  the  prov- 
inces which  France  lost  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  Being  a  border  province  it 
has  been  thought  that  Dreytus  might  be  in 
closer  sympathy  with  the  Germans  than 
with  the  French.  Indeed,  one  of  his  three 
brothers  has  chosen  to  be  German  though 
Alfred  and  two  brothers  are  French. 

3.  Alfred  Dreyfus,  as  a  military  captain, 
was  in  the  secret  service  of  the  French 
army,  which  seeks,  among  other  things,  to 
secure  secret  information  from  foreign  coun- 
tries through  spies.  All  great  nations  have 
such  a  system,  and  its  members  need  to  be 
the  most  trusted  men.  It  was  thought  easy 
for  Dreyfus  to  furnish  certain  information 
to  the  Germans  during  his  frequent  visits  to 
his  Alsatian  home. 

4.  The  thing  which  fastened  suspicion 


uport  him  was  a  memorandum,  or  bordereau, 
which  had  been  given  to  Schwarzkoppen,  an 
Alsatian,  but  a  German  military  attache. 
It  contained  important  information  about 
French  military  affairs,  and  being  found 
torn  in  very  small  pieces  was  taken  by  an 
Alsatian  servant  to  the  French  war  office. 
All  experts  but  one  declared  this  to  be  in 
the  handwriting  of  Dreyfus. 

5.  In  disposition  Dreyfus  was  curious  and 
prying,  a  trait  which  in  itself  made  him  un- 
popular, and  which  naturally  increased  sus- 
picion when  it  was  known  that  some  one 
was  disloyal. 

The  securing  of  a  new  trial  that  was  asked 
for  early  this  year,  and  has  just  closed,  was 
also  due  to  a  variety  of  agencies. 

1.  Madame  Dreyfus  has  been  unremitting 
in  her  efforts  to  secure  justice  for  her  hus- 
band. As  a  woman  of  wealth  she  has  thus 
been  able  to  interest  persons  of  influence. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
army,  almost  to  a  man,  was  opposed  to  a  re- 
opening of  the  case.  To  try  the  prisoner 
again,  and  reverse  the  decision,  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  self-condemnation  for 
the  army. 

2.  In  May,  1896,  there  came  to  the  hands 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Picquart  a  note  to 
Schwarzkoppen  written  on  the  back  of  one 
of  Major  Esterhazy's  visiting  cards,  express- 
ing the  writer's  regret  that  he  could  not 
meet  the  German  official.  This  is  known 
in  the  trial  as  the  petit  bleu.  Colonel  Pic- 
quart noticed  that  it  was  in  the  same  hand- 
writing as  the  bordereau,  and  he  had  the 
manhood  to  say  that  he  believed  Esterhazy 
and  not  Dreyfus  to  be  guilty.  The  army 
paid  no  attention  to  Picquart,  and  even  tried 
to  ignore  the  vice-president  of  the  senate 
when  the  latter  declared  that  he  had  proof 
of  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus. 

3.  In  November,  1897,  Mathieu  Dreyfus, 
a  brother  of  Alfred,  openly  charged  Ester- 
hazy  with  writing  the  ftorcfereau.  Esterhazy 
at  once  demanded  a  court-martial.  This 
was  given,  and  he  was  acquitted  January 
12,  '98,  though  the  trial  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  farce.  The  evidence  that  seemed 
unanswerable  in  this  trial  was  a  letter 
which  Schwarzkoppen  had  written  in  1896 
to  the  Italian  minister,  and  which  men- 
tioned Dreyfus  in  a  friendly  and  compro- 
mising way.  This  letter  was  afterwards 
shown  to  have  been  forged  for  the  purpose 
by  Colonel  Henry. 

4.  On  the  day  after  Esterhazy  was  acquit- 
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ted  one  of  the  French  papers,  the  Aurora^ 
printed  an  open  letter  from  Zola  the  novel- 
ist to  Francois  Felix  Faure,  president  of 
France,  charging  that  Esterhazy  had  been 
acquitted  "by  order."  Zola  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  took  two  appeals,  but  afterwards 
chose  to  go  into  voluntary  banishment. 
During  his  trial  Zola  was  fearless  and  un- 
sparing in  denouncing  the  race  hatred  which 
seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
Dreyfus  case. 

September  26,  '98,  the  French  cabinet 
voted  to  re-open  the  case.  A  new  trial  by 
court-martial  was  ordered  by  the  court  of 
cassation,  or  court  of  appeals,  June  3,  '99, 
and  this  began  at  Rennes  as  has  been  stated, 
August  7.  This  order  was  considered  as  a 
hopeful  indication  for  France  since  it  made 
the  military  power  obedient  and  subordinate 
to  the  civil  power.  The  result  of  the  trial, 
however,  shows  that  the  court  was  preju- 
diced against  the  prisoner,  and  that  it  has 
dared  to  disregard  evidence  in  his  favor. 

From  the  following  considerations  a  fair- 
minded  person  would  have  expected  acquit- 
tal: 

1.  The  attempt  to  assassinate  Labori,  ju- 
nior counsel  for  Dreyfus,  when  it  appeared 
that  he  was  probing  too  closely  to  the  truth 
looked  like  a  desperate  determination  to 
uphold  the  decision  of  the  first  court-martial 
at  all  hazards. 

2.  Picard,  one  of  the  detectives  in  the  first 
Dreyfus  trial  died  mysteriously  in  his  Paris 
lodgings. 

3.  Colonel  Henry  committed  suicide  in 
his  cell  shortly  after  his  confession  to  Colonel 
Picquart  that  he  had  forged  the  letter  of  1896 
which  was  intended  to  save  Esterhazy. 


4.  General  Pellieux,  and  Minister-of-War 
Cavignac,  who  had  made  speeches  at  the 
Esterhazy  trial  declaring  the  letter  of  1896 
genuine,  both  resigned  when  it  was  found 
to  be  a  forgery. 

6.  Esterhazy  has  fled  to  England  and  is 
said  to  have  confessed  that  he  wrote  the 
bordereau.  The  report  of  confession  has  not 
been  confirmed. 

6.  Just  before  his  death  by  paralysis 
Colonel  Sandherr,  an  anti-semite  expressed 
fear  that  the  Dreyfus  case  would  be  re- 
opened. 

7.  Major  du  Paty  de  Clam  who  was  first 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Dreyfus  case, 
and  General  Mercier,  minister  of  war  in 
1894  both  appeared  in  a  very  bad  light  dur- 
ing the  last  trifQ.  The  latter  became  so 
confused  under  the  close  questioning  of 
Labori  that  he  was  hooted  by  the  audience 
after  his  testimony. 

8.  The  leakage  of  information  for  which 
Dreyfus  way  first  arrested  continued  up  to 
1897,  two  years  after  he  had  been  sent  to 
Devil's  Island. 

The  wide  interest  in  the  case  has  rested 
not  so  much  upon  Dreyfus  as  an  individual 
as  upon  the  principles  involved.  It  ap- 
pears, as  the  Review  of  Reviews  points  out,  that 
even  if  Dreyfus  were  guilty  his  accusers  are 
guilty  of  a  series  of  crimes  in  securing  his 
condemnation.  The  trial  was  reopen^  be- 
cause the  conviction  reflected  upon  the 
honor  of  France.  If  the  last  finding  of  the 
court-martial  is  to  stand,  we  fear  that  the 
lost  honor  is  not  to  any  great  extent  re- 
covered. Militarism  is  in  the  saddle  and 
if  Dreyfus  goes  into  ten  years  confinement 
it  will  be  because  he  is  a  Jew. 


SOCIAIi  RBI.ATIONS. 


By  GEORGE  BICKNELL. 
(Concluded  from  September.) 


THE  company  believing  that  attractive 
surroundings  are  a  great  inducement  to 
better  work,  have  sought  to  improve  the 
surroundings  in  every  way  possible.  The 
walls  of  the  buildings  within  and  without 
are  tinted  colonial  yellow,  this  shade  being 
less  hurtful  to  the  eye.     The  buildings  are 


lighted  with  electricity,  are  built  of  steel 
and  glass,  and  are  well  ventilated  with  fans 
which  cause  an  entire  change  of  air  every 
fifteen  minutes.  The  smoke  of  the  factory 
is  consumed  by  the  furnaces.  The  factory 
is  said  to  be  the  cleanest,  best  lighted  and 
best  ventilated  one  in  existence. 
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*"  About  three  years  ago  a  well-known  Ohio 
manufacturer,  on  his  trips  to  and  from  Day- 
ton, was  greatly  impressed  with  the  barn- 
like appearance  and  desolate  air  of  the  little 
homes  lining  the  railroad  as  it  approached 
Dayton  and  other  cities.  He  said  to  him- 
self that  the  fences  and  back  porches  would 
be  improved  by  a  few  creeping  vines  and 
flowers.  From  the  back-yard  view  of  these 
homes  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  barrenness 
of  his  own  factory,  and  he  decided  to  try 
the  eflfect  of  some  flowers  and  vines.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was^to  plant  a  big  bed  of 
flowers  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  factory 
lawn.  Instinctive- 
ly he  felt  that 
something  was 
wrong.  He  knew 
that  his  ideas  were 
right,  but  he  lacked 
the  knowledge  of 
how  to  carry  them 
out. 

"He  sent  for  John 
C.  Olmstead,  the 
man  who  had  charge 
of  the  landscape 
gardening  at  the 
World's  Fair  in 
Chicago.  The  plan 
of  beautifying  a 
factory  was  an  idea 
so  foreign  to  the 
usual  utilitarian 
purposes  of  such  an 
establishment  that 
it  impressed  him 
as  very  droll;  but 

he  finally  allowed  himself  to  be  persuad- 
ed to  undertake  the  commission,  when 
he  learned  that  his  client  had  a  serious 
purpose  in  all  this.  The  first  suggestion 
was  the  removal  of  the  set-piece  in  the 
center  of  the  lawn.  Then  he  corrected  the 
planting  of  one  bed  of  flowers  with  eight 
or  nine  colors.  He  pointed  out  how  by  mak- 
ing little  bays  and  inlets  of  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers along  the  sides  of  the  lawn  a  pleasing  ef- 
fect might  be  secured.  Next  he  suggested 
that  the  two  stable  sheds  opposite  the  fac- 
tory should  be  connected  with  an  arch,  the 
roof  painted  vermillion,  the  sides  olive,  and 
rapid-growing  vines  planted  at  each  end, 
thus  forming  a  harmony  of  color  that  would 
be  restful  to  the  eye. 

*  Quoied  fiom  Current  Literature. 


"Mr.  Olmstead's  suggestions  fell  on  fertile 
soil.  Mr.  Patterson  not  only  decorated  his 
factory  grounds  and  buildings,  but  covered 
the  telegraph  poles  and  lamp  posts  with 
vines,  so  that  the  streets  about  the  factory 
seemed  like  the  approaches  to  a  park.  When 
he  saw  how  beautiful  all  this  looked  from 
the  factory,  and  when  he  reflected  how  sim- 
ple were  the  principles  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, he  thought  how  fine  a  thing  it  would 
be  to  bring  it  to  the  homes  of  his  factory 
people.  He  first  secured  material  from 
Professor  Bailey  of  Cornell;  Mr.  Simons  of 
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Chicago,  sent  him  views  from  his  estate,  and 
Miss  Helen  Gould,  being  interested  in  his 
scheme,  sent  him  photographs  of  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  at  Lyndhurst,  her  Irvington 
home.  These  he  made  into  lantern  slides, 
so  that  he  could  show  the  people  just  what 
these  superb  effects  meant  when  correctly 
applied. 

"He  began  this  educational  work  in  the 
factory  Sunday-school,  and  when  spring 
came  he  distributed  12,000  packages  of  seeds 
to  the  children.  To  stimulate  the  best  ef- 
forts prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  orna- 
mental planting  about  the  home,  and  for 
the  most  artistic  arrangement  and  training 
of  vines  on  houses,  verandas,  buildings, 
fences  and  posts.  Boys  and  girls  under 
sixteen  were  invited  to  compete  for  the  best- 
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kept  back-yards,  whether  lawns  or  planted 
in  vegetables.  To  take  charge  of  this  work 
he  engaged  the  services  of  a  landscape  gar- 
dener who  could  be  consulted  by  any  of  the 
employes.  The  children  planted  the  seeds 
and  eagerly  watched  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
morning-glories  and  moon-flowers.  Gradu- 
ally the  stifif  lines  of  the  fences  disappeared 
under  the  luxuriant  growth  of  vines.  Then 
the  mothers,  seeing  the  pretty  effect  of  the 


Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  landscape 
gardening,  but  lack  of  space  forbids.  A 
tract  of  forty  acres  was  recently  divided  into 
small  gardens  and  given  to  the  boys  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhood,  the  boys  are 
given  what  they  raise  on  these  spots  and 
their  work  is  directed  by  a  trained  gardener 
employed  by  the  company,  and  thus  "model 
farmers"  as  well  as  model  registers  are  in 
course  of  preparation. 


THE  BOYS'  UARDENS. 


vines,  began  to  train  them  over  the  porch 
and  added  window-boxes,  making  bowers  of 
beauty  out  of  the  previous  packing-box  style 
of  house.  When  the  autumn  came  and  the 
vines  disappeared  then  they  realized  how 
very  ugly  the  fences  looked  without  any 
adornment.  The  training  of  the  summer 
bore  fruit,  and  when  Mr.  Patterson  advised 
taking  them  down  and  replacing  them  by  a 
wire  fence,  which  was  just  about  one  third 
cheaper  and  better  adapted  to  the  climbing 

vines,  they  were  ready  to  do  so 

Some  occupiers  of  adjoining  houses  did  away 
with  any  kind  of  fence  and  planted,  instead, 
a  divisional  line  of  flowers." 


One  important  feature  is  left  us  to  speak 
of  and  that  is  the  kindergarten.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  carried  on  in  the  N.  C.  R.  House, 
and  is  well  equipped  with  teachers  and  fa- 
cilities for  training  the  minds  and  hands  of 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 

About  a  year  ago  the  factory  announced 
that  no  application  would  be  considered 
from  anyone  not  a  graduate  of  some  high 
school;  this  announcement  created  a  great 
deal  of  criticism.  .  .  .  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  that  there  was  imme- 
diately a  marked  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  in  Dayton,  and  that 
the  general  average  in  scholarship  and  at- 
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tendance  wa^  raised.  When  the  mothers 
sho\red  themselves  indiflerciit  about  send- 
ing iheir  children  to  the  kinder^rarton  the 
fuj low  i  11  g  notice  was  {>o.ste din  the  fa c  to ry . 
After  1915  no  permn  ft  ill  he  emphtfed  6//  thw 
o^mpam/  who  kaa  lUit  in  chlhlhfMHl  alt  ended  a 
kit^dergarten.  Within  a  week  the  attend- 
ance in  the  kindergarten  was  inoni  than 
lioubled. 
['resident   Pattei'son  t^avs:      '■  KvervthinL*^ 


day.  the  cost  of  production  has  lessened  a,nd 
the  quality  of  the  produce  increased  in  di- 
]  rect  response  to  everything  we  have  done  to 
actually  add  to  the  comfort,  contentment 
and  enlig}it*^nment  of  our  eniployej^.  Many 
of  the  unntjual  features  of  our  life  here 
either  cost  nothing  at  all  or  are  of  xi:^jy  little 
expense,  since  they  have  Fprung  naturally 
from  what  we  have  inaugurated,  and  owe 
their  development  to  the  intelliLr^  n<r  of  our 
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that  makes  my  employe  a  l>cttcr  man,  gives 
me,  through  himj  a  better  machine.  It  is 
Qever  a  question^  therefore,  w  hether  or  not 
la  spend  money  for  hi^  benefit,  but  only 
how  it  can  be  f^pent  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge, his  happiness  J  or  his  health.  ^loney 
rfpent  in  any  business  so  as  actually  to  pro- 
duce such  results  will  bring  as  rjuick  and 
sure  returns  as  that  invested  in  any  other 
of  the  more  customary  ways  of  developing 
a  business. 

*'E  very  thing  which  this  company  has  done 
that  has  involved  expense  has  imujrd lately 
resulted  in  an  apparent  gain  to  the  busi- 
ness.   From   the   first  move  to  the  })resent 


people  rather  than  to  the  coilers  of  the  com* 
pany. 

'*  fu  abaiubni  anything  which  makes  the 
euiidoye  a  better  luan  is  not  the  way  to 
save  a  business,  but  is  an  additional  menace 
to  it.'' 

At  one  of  their  yearly  meetings  given  for 
the  lienefit  of  iheeuiployeeson  July  l)j  181M>, 
at  Dayton,  where  over  5,00t}  persons  were 
fed  at  the  company's  expense,  where  for 
two  days  and  two  nights  a  force  was  at 
work  preparing  twenty  thousand  sandwiche^s 
and  eighteen  hundred  loaves  of  bread  were 
cut  up  in  one  pile,  and  where  104  gallons 
of  ice  cream  and  '' barrels  upon  barrels"  of 
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coffee  was  served,  the  president  made  these 
remarks :  "The  kindergarten  teaches  accu- 
racy of  eye,  hand  and  mind.  It  teaches 
truthfulness.  It  teaches  that  a  straight  line 
is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points; 
that  two  parallel  lines  never  meet.  It  im- 
plants in  these  young  minds  the  foundation 
principles  of  designing  and  construction 
and  mechanics.  It  teaches  them  to  know 
the  actual  shapes  and  forms  and  character- 
istics of  the  things  of  which  otherwise  they 
would  only  learn  the  names. 

"These  principles  and  this  education  are 
the  foundation  of  mechanics  and  art,  and  if 
you  cannot  see  the 
connection  between 
the  kindergarten  and 
the  factory  ask  our 
tool  room  men.  They 
can  tell  you.  By 
this  wonderful  system 
of  kindergarten  teach- 
ing these  little  people 
will  grow  up  intelli- 
gent, capable,  prac- 
tical boys  and  girls, 
with  more  real  effi- 
ciency of  hands  and 
brain  while  yet  in 
their  teens  than  the 
average  young  man 
or  woman  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years 
would  acquire  with- 
out this  teaching. 

"Do  you  wonder 
that  after  the  year 
1915  we  will  not  con- 
sider applications  for 

employment  from  people  who  have  not  been 
trained  in  the  kindergarten  ? 

"  We  used  to  think  there  was  only  one  kind 
of  capital — one  kind  of  wealth — and  that 
was  money  or  its  equivalent;  but  in  these 
times  we  realize  that  education  is  capital, 
just  as  truly  as  money  is;  and  a  man 
can  be  miserly  with  his  education  or  his 
experience  just  as  truly  as  he  can  with  his 
money. 

"A  man  who  possesses  the  wealth  of  edu- 
cation or  practical  wisdom  and  does  not  use 
it  for  the  benefit  of  others  is  just  as  miserly 
as  the  man  who  hoards  his  money  and  neg- 
lects to  put  it  into  use. 

"  Every  grown  person  has  capital  of  some 
kind;  if  it  is  not  money,  it  is  the  practical 
wisdom   which   springs  ^ -^"-«*.-—  ^^ 


experience.  You  all  have  some  of  this 
wealth,  and  we  do  not  want  you  to  be  miserly 
with  it.  We  want  you  to  use  it  for  the  good 
of  others. 

"The  great  trouble  with  most  men  who 
possess  education  or  wisdom  is  that  they  do 
not  know  when  or  how  to  use  it  to  advan- 
tage. They  either  lack  the  opportunity  or 
do  not  understand  the  right  methods  of  com- 
municating their  knowledge  to  others.  Now 
that  is  what  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
to-night. 

"Now  here  is  the  greatest  sermon  in  the 
world.  These  three  sayings,  *  Do  Justice,  love 


from  education  or 
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Mercy,  walk  humbly,'  are  my  text,  and  I 
want  to  preach  that  sermon  to  all. 

"To  the  employer  I  want  to  say:  Do  jus- 
tice to  your  people.  You  know  what  j  ustice 
is;  they  know  what  it  is.  Be  just;  be  fair; 
be  honest  with  them. 

"And  give  something  more  than  mere 
justice.  Let  it  be  tempered  with  mercy, 
and  let  these  feelings  be  mutual.  Let  the 
sense  of  justice  and  mercy  work  both  ways. 
Oh,  my  people,  be  just  and  merciful  to  each 
other,  to  the  foreman  with  whom  you  work, 
and  to  the  company.  While  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  company  to  show  to  its  people 
that  it  is  not  a  corporation  without  a  soul, 
so  it  is  fair  for  the  people  to  show,  as  our 
people  do,  that  they  too  have  a  soul,  a  spirit 
which  responds  to  considerate  treatment. 
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'*  And,  above  all,  walk  humbly.  That  is 
the  greatest  sermon  of  all,  and  it  applies 
equally  to  all. 

"  You  companies,  you  manufacturers,  you 
ministers,  you  business  men,  whatever  your 
position    or    authority  be,  walk    humbly. 


Don't  think  you  know  it  all.  Be  willing  to 
receive  suggestions  from  the  humblest  per- 
son in  your  employ.  That  is  the  best  advice 
I  can  give.  -  If  you  want  to  be  successful 
in  this  world,  walk  humbly.'' 
Sullivan,  Ind. 


The  Kindergarten  and  the  CniiiD. 


By  ELIZABETH  HARRISON. 


(Concluded  from  September.) 


A  SECOND  point  on  which  we  would  all 
agree  is  that  the  child  must  be  trained 
into  skill  of  expression.  First,  his  own  body 
should  become  an  easily  managed  and  un- 
consciously used  instrument;  hand,  eye, 
ear,  legs,  arms  and  torso  all  have  the  power 
of  silently  expressing  much  without  any 
help  from  words.  One  of  the  great  factors 
of  the  kindergarten  training  is  this  skill  in 
the  easy  use  ot  these  tools  of  the  body.  I 
will  not  stop  longer  to  dwell  upon  how  they 
are  trained,  but  in  passing  would  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  the  chapter  on  the 
"Human  Hand"  in  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider's 
Commentary  on  Froebel^s  Mother-Play.  The 
sense  games,  often  played  with  rollicking 
fun  and  eager  interest  are  at  the  same  time 
sharpening  and  enlarging  the  power  of  other 
all-important  instruments.  Music  and  song 
and  well  modulated  tones  of  voice  train  vo- 
cal organs  until  the  body,  both  inner  and 
outer,  becomes  what  it  should  be,  the  willing 
and  obedient  servant  of  the  spirit  that 
dttells  within  it. 

MATERIALS  OF  EXPRESSION. 

But  skill  is  required  in  the  mastering  of 
the  outside  world  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
Simple  materials  which  can  be  easily  han- 
dled and  transformed  are  the  best  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  the  child,  and  also  the 
best  for  showing  him  how  to  handle  mate- 
rials. Sand,  clay  and  that  recent  invention 
of  an  equal  mixture  of  salt  and  flour  are,  as 
we  all  know,  invaluable  in  the  first  steps  of 
constructive  work.  As  the  body  is  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  make-believe  stage  of  the 
imagination  and  almost  any  object,  often- 
times none  at  all,  is  sufficient  for  that  form 
of  externalization  of  inner  impressions,  so 
the  simple,  primitive  materials  of  nature 


are  the  best  beginnings  for  constructive  imag- 
ination which  is  the  second  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  all  important  faculty  of 
mind. 

Later  on,  and,  in  my  judgment,  after  the 
kindergarten  stage,  come  wood,  hammer, 
tacks,  etc.,  for  this  reason,  that  the  heavier 
and  less  flexible  material  resists  the  child's 
attempt  to  transform  it  and  consequently 
discourages  his  efforts. 

I  visited  a  kindergarten  not  long  ago 
where  the  kindergarten  director,  with  great 
pride  and  pleasure,  showed  me  several 
shelves  filled  with  "constructive  work"  done 
by  her  children.  These  articles  consisted  of 
market  carts,  street  rollers,  wooden  chairs, 
miniature  tables,  dolls'  cradles,  and  various 
other  crude  toys.  I  had  that  morning  seen 
one  of  her  assistants  take  a  long  stick  and  a 
bunch  of  excelsior  shavings  and,  laying  the 
latter  against  the  former,  say  to  the  children 
at  her  table,  "  Now  I  want  you  to  see  just 
how  I  make  this  little  broom  for  sweeping 
the  streets."  With  this  she  picked  up  some 
fine  hair  wire,  wound  it  slowly  around  i\\e 
stick,  binding  the  excelsior  to  the  same ; 
folding  the  excelsior  over,  she  again  bound 
the  upper  end  of  it  down,  thus  making  a 
toy  broom.  " There,"  she  said  when  she  had 
finished  it,  "  now  did  you  watch  how  I  did 
that?  Would  not  each  one  of  you  like  to 
make  a  broom  so  that  we  can  all  clean  the 
streets  this  morning? ' '  The  children  gladly 
responded,  and  a  stick  and  a  bunch  of  excel- 
sior and  a  piece  of  wire  were  portioned  out  to 
each,  and  most  of  them  went  to  work  with 
painstaking  carefulness  to  reproduce  the  toy 
which  she  had  made.  Having  this  in  mind  I 
said  to  the  director,  "These  are  interesting 
in  the  way  of  constructive  toys  but  are  not 
all  these  made  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
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I  saw  the  little  broom  made  just  now?  Does 
not  the  teacher  show  the  child  how  to  put 
the  parts  together?"  "Oh,  yes,"  she  replied, 
"she  usually  has  to  help  them  as  the  mate- 
rial is  a  little  difficult  for  them  to  handle  alone 
until  they  have  seen  it  handled  by  her,  but 
we  always  have  them  do  their  own  con- 
structing." "May  I  see  some  of  their  trans- 
forviations  from  a  given  pattern  or  form?" 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  looked  around  and 
said,  "I  fear  I  have  none  of  them  here. 
They  usually  make  any  changes  or  inven- 
tions with  paper;  it  is  so  much  more  easily 
handled.  These  they  generally  take  home, 
or  if  they  stay  here  they  are  so  easily  de- 
stroyed that  we  soon  have  to  throw  them 
away."  Thus,  unconsciously,  she  was  ac- 
knowledging FroebePs  wisdom  in  furnishing 
easily  modified  material  for  the  child's  cre- 
ative work. 

CREATION  SHOULD  FOLLOW  CONSTRUCTION. 

Constructive  power  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  creative  power  is  a  higher  thing  and  must 
not  be  sacrificed  for  the  lower;  therefore  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  paper  and  paste- 
board of  the  kindergarten  are  not  replaced 
by  wood,  hammer  and  nails,  though  I 
frankly  admit  that  they  may  be  and  often- 
times are  abused  when  used  for  unchildlike 
work. 

To  me  the  insight  of  Froebel  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  his  selection  of  geo- 
metric forms  and  gifts,  or  playthings,  for  the 
child  during  the  creative  period  of  his 
growth.  Geometric  construction  underlies 
every  form  that  the  human  hand  can  make 
as  well  as  every  form  that  nature  has  put 
forth.  In  one  of  our  kindergartens  not  long 
ago  the  teacher  and  class  together  made  a 
hexagonal  prism  out  of  sticks  and  bits  of  clay, 
ifsing  it  afterwards  as  a  parlor  table.  The 
next  morning  one  bright  little  fellow  of  five 
triumphantly  brought  in  a  square  prism,  a 
triangular  prism  and  an  octagonal  prism 
which  he  had  constructed  unaided  at  home. 
He  had  learned  the  principle  of  construc- 
tion which  underlies  all  prismatic  forms,  and 
therefore  was  independent  and  could  make 
any  form  approaching  a  prism  which  he  de- 
sired. The  variation  in  size  makes  the 
child  quickly  and  readily  familiar  with  the 
one  geometric  form,  emphasized  thus  by 
repetition  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  confu- 
sion of  form  and  a  strong  impression  is 
easily  and  quickly  made.  This  followed  up 
by  the  construction  in  either  clay,  paste- 


work  or  cardboard  of  the  same  form  at  once 
places  the  child  in  a  conscious  mastery  ot 
spherical  and  cylindrical,  cubical  and  coni- 
cal objects,  be  they  market  carts,  street  roll- 
ers, babies'  cradles  or  what  not.  More  than 
that,  the  gifts  of  the  kindergarten  are  so 
simple  in  form  and  of  such  firm  structure 
that  they  can  easily  be  arranged  and  re- 
arranged, adjusted  and  re-adjusted  to  the 
child's  changing  ideas.  The  same  set  of 
blocks  can  one  minute  be  the  mother  and 
father  and  little  children  walking  to  the 
station ;  the  next  minute  the  choo-choo  cars 
which  take  them  to  the  country;  then  sud- 
denly transformed  into  the  cows  seen  by 
the  road-side,  the  church  steeple  in  the  dis- 
tance or  any  other  new  object  which  the 
command  of  the  young  mind  bids  the  hands 
bring  forth,  whereas  the  laboriously  con- 
structed toy  must  remain  that  one  thing 
and  nothing  more.  This  permanent  form 
of  the  toy  is  perfectly  legitimate  after  the 
child  has  gained  constructive  power  enough 
to  turn  and  quickly  make  his  next  design, 
but  during  the  kindergarten  period  my  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a  quicker  trans- 
formation than  that  made  of  wood  and  nails 
or  tin  and  pinchers  is  needed. 

So  we  have  in  the  power  to  express,  first, 
the  free,  easy,  harmonious  use  of  body 
through  training  of  senses  and  muscles;  and, 
secondar}'',  the  mastery,  through  play,  of  the 
elementary  materials  and  forms  of  the  world. 
Much  more  could  be  said  upon  this  subject 
but  time  is  passing. 

VALUE  OF  IDEALS. 

Ijct  us  now  turn  to  the  third  point  on 
which  I  think  we  will,  most  of  us,  agree. 
High  ideals,  that  is,  as  high  as  the  child  can 
comprehend,  are  to  be  encouraged  and  em- 
phasized; not  mere  activity,  but  uplifting 
activity.  In  his  definition  of  his  idea  of 
education,  Frederick  Froebel  has  said,  "  the 
whole  of  nature  up  to  the  appearance  of  man, 
the  whole  of  history  from  the  beginning  of 
the  human  race,  through  all  the  past  up  to 
the  present  moment  and  then  still  onward 
to  the  final  consummation,  stands  before  my 
soul  as  a  perfectly  accurate  representation  of 
true  education."  Is  not  this  a  broad  enough 
definition  to  cover  not  only  the  study  of 
^^racial  remains"  but  also  of  ^^human  ideals  f" 
Are  we  not  to  look  fonoard  as  well  as  back- 
ward  in  the  education  of  the  child?  Is  it 
not  as  essential  to  understand  hia  possibili- 
ties and  what  he  may  achieve  and  become, 
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as  to  understand  his  genesis  and  out  of  what 
he  may  have  grown  ?  Froebel  was  a  student 
of  child  life  at  first-hand;  not  through  com- 
pilations and  observations  of  others.  For 
forty-nine  years  he  was  an  earnest,  thought- 
ful, conscientious  student  and,  keenly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  minutest  manifes- 
tation, he  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
mere  dreamer  or  theorist,  as  I  do  not  know 
of  any  one  of  us  who  has  had  a  longer  or 
more  thorough  record  of  personal  study  of 
child-life.  Aside  from  this,  his  letters  show 
how  eagerly  he  sought  the  added  experience 
of  others. 

The  result  of  all  this  earnest  observation 
and  thought  was  that  he  felt  that  the  highest 
thing  which  a  parent  or  teacher  could  give 
to  the  child  was,  through  the  raising  of  his 
ideals  of  his  own  power  and  his  relation- 
ship to  his  fellow  beings,  to  slowly  pre- 
pare him  for  his  consciousness  of  sonship 
to  God.  Nor  can  I  see  that  this  is  in  any 
way  undue  development  of  the  child's 
immature  stage  of  growth.  Are  not  all 
children  gaining  ideals  of  family  relation- 
ship and  family  life?  Is  it  possible  to  pre- 
vent them  from  forming  opinions  as  to  how 
mothers  act  toward  their  children  and 
children  toward  their  mothers;  husbands 
toward  their  wives;  brothers  and  sisters  to- 
ward each  other?  Are  they  not  living  in 
the  midst  of  this  thing,  daily,  aye,  even 
hourly  impressed  by  it?  Is  it  therefore  too 
soon  to  begin  to  train  these  impressions 
toward  what  is  high  and  noble  rather  than 
to  leave  them  with  the  confused,  haphazard 
and  oftentimes  debased  standards  ?  Has  n  ot 
the  race  loved  and  served  as  well  as  fought  and 
haudf  Do  we  not  see  in  the  child's  instinct- 
ive play  with  the  doll  that  racial  instincts 
of  family  life  are  active,  and  as  we  would 
teach  a  boy  to  throw  a  ball  correctly,  to 
climb  without  hazard  to  life  or  limb,  may 
we  not  also  teach  him  through  play  and 
song  and  story  of  the  right  kind  of  father- 
hood and  motherhood  ?  This  phase  of  the 
work  I  know  is  often  abused. 

THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TRUE. 

I  remember  being  in  a  kindergarten  one 
morning  when,  after  the  morning  songs  and 
greetings  were  over,  the  kindergartner  in  a 
hollow,  artificial  tone  said,  "Well,  now, let's 
talk  a  little  while  about  somebody  who  is 
not  here.  Whom  did  you  leave  at  home 
this  morning?  "  "Aw,  the  loving  mother," 
drawled  out  one  child  in  a  tone  of  supreme 


scorn  and  contempt.  One  or  two  others  im- 
itated him  and  in  derision  drawled  out  also, 
"The  loving  mother,"  thus  showing  what 
deep  violation  had  been  given  to  that  high- 
est and  holiest  emotion  of  the  young  child's 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  beau- 
tiful expression  of  countenance  that  I  have 
ever  Seen,  was  on  the  face  of  a  little  five-year- 
old  girl  while  playing  the  part  of  the  mother- 
bird  as  she  hovered  over  the  two  little  tots 
crouching  down  at  her  side  who  were  play- 
ing the  part  of  the  baby  birds.  Could  an 
artist  have  caught  the  Madonna-like  expres- 
sion of  that  child's  face  and  placed  it  upon 
canvas  he  would  have  made  himself  immor- 
tal. Can  such  joy  and  consecration  be  ex- 
hibited upon  a  face  except  that  like  emo- 
tions are  stirred  within  the  heart?  Again, 
I  have  seen  in  one  of  the  poorer  districts  of 
our  city  a  five-year-old  girl  insist  upon  it 
that  she  could  march  as  well  with  her  little 
year-old  baby  brother  astride  of  one  hip  as  she 
could  without  him.  When  the  kindergart- 
ner protested  that  he  was  heavy  she  an- 
swered, "Oh,  no,  he  isn't.  I  love  him  so." 
Was  not  the  mother  instinct  astir  within 
her  ?  Many  like  visions  of  past  experiences 
with  children  come  before  me  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say 
the  presentiment  of  the  future  relationships 
of  life  stir  deeply  and  vividly  within  the 
child  when  the  occasion  suited  for  them  calls 
them  forth.  Is  it  not  as  legitimate  to  make 
occasion  for  them  as  to  make  occasion  for 
the  examination  of  street-cleaning? 

TEACHERS  MAY  CREATE  IDEALS. 

In  speaking  of  high  ideals,  I  would  again 
earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  children  live  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
of  labor  and  trade  activity;  that  there  is  no 
child  of  five  who  has  not  passed  through 
the  experience  of  seeing  the  market  man, 
the  coal  dealer,  the  car  conductor,  serve  the 
community.  Shall  these  impressions  be 
left  hazy  and  oftentimes  false  or  can  they  be 
made  clear,  and  labor  and  capital,  service 
and  wages,  be  placed  upon  the  right  ba?is? 
Where  this  has  been  attempted,  matay 
such  real  transformations  as  the  following 
have  been  recorded.  In  one  of  our  kinder- 
gartens, in  a  poor  Italian  district,  the  term 
"farmer"  was  used  as  a  title  of  contempt, 
odious  enough  to  draw  forth  blows  from  the 
stronger  boys  and  tears  from  the  weaker. 
"  You  old  farmer,  you  1 "  was  one  of  the  chief 
taunts  which   one  boy  could  heap  upon 
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another.  Little  by  little  the  kindergartner 
led  the  children  to  realize  that  their  bodily 
comfort  and  strength  came  from  the  food  they 
ate  and  that  most  of  this  food  was  produced 
in  the  country,  and  after  duly  impressing 
them  with  the  wonderful  mystery  of  growth 
in  the  vegetable  world,  she  introduced  pic- 
tures of  men  plowing  the  field,  reaping  the 
grain,  stacking  the  hay  and  other  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  not  until  they  had  looked 
at,  talked  about  and  admired  its  activities 
did  she  introduce  the  term  **  farmer !  "  Be- 
fore a  month  had  passed  half  the  boys  in 
her  kindergarten  had  avowed  their  inten- 
tion to  some  day  become  farmers,  and  once, 
when  a  load  of  hay  was  passing  by,  she 
called  the  children  to  the  window  to  see 
it  and  some  of  them  jumped  for  joy  at  hav- 
ing seen  a  real  farmer. 

An  intimate  friend  of  mine  was  going 
home  one  afternoon  in  the  street  car  with 
her  little  niece.  A  laundress  entered  the 
car  with  a  large  bundle  of  clothes  in  her 
arms.  My  friend  whispered  to  the  little 
niece  and  said,  "You  had  better  get  up,  An- 
nette, and  let  that  woman  have  your  seat. 
You  can  stand  and  she  has  a  heavy  bundle." 
The  child  glanced  at  the  woman  and  then 
in  a  tone  of  scorn  said,  "'deed  I  won't  she  is 
nothing  but  an  old  washerwoman."  The 
kindergartner  made  no  reply  but  after  they 
reached  home  that  night,  at  the  supper  table 
she  said,  "  What  a  nice,  fresh  table  cloth  we 
have  on  the  table  to-night."  The  child,  who 
was  a  fastidious  little  creature,  passed  her 
hand  gently  over  the  smooth  damask  and 
replied,  "Yes."  "After  all,"  said  the  kin- 
dergartner, "we  would  have  to  eat  ofi  dirty 
table  cloths  if  there  were  no  washwomen  to 
wash  them  for  us."  Next  morning  as  the 
snow-white  linen  apron  of  the  little  girl  was 
being  buttoned  up,  this  same  wise  aunt 
remarked, "  How  pretty  and  clean  your  apron 


is  this  morning,  Annette."  "Yes,"  said  the 
child,  "1  love  clean  aprons."  "Yet,  after 
all,"  added  the  aunt,  "you  could  not  have 
clean  aprons  if  there  was  not  somebody  to 
wash  them,  could  you,  and  we  could  not 
have  clean  towels  on  which  to  wipe  our  faces, 
or  clean  sheets  and  pillow  cases."  The  child 
made  no  remark  but  the  following  day  as 
they  walked  home  they  saw  across  the  street 
a  laundress  with  a  basket  of  clothes.  "  Dear 
me,  aunty,"  said  the  child;  "just  look  at 
what  a  big  basket  that  nice  washerlady  has 
to  carry.  What  a  pity  it  is  she  hasn't  a 
buggy  to  ride  in."  Thus  a  few  judicious 
remarks  had  changed  the  "old  washer- 
woman" into  a  "nice  washlady."  Could 
this  have  been  done  if  the  child  had  not  had 
within  her  some  consciousness,  at  least,  of 
the  idea  of  the  relative  values  of  service  and 
served? 

I  will  not  speak  here  upon  that  deepest  of 
all  subjects,  the  training  of  the  little  child 
in  reverence  toward  a  Divine  Being  greater 
than  self,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  con- 
scums  existence.  If  the  child's  right  arm  has 
been  bound  to  his  body  so  that  he  cannot 
use  it  until  he  is  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
it  can  never  attain  unto  the  possibilities 
which  it  would  have  acquired  if  used  from 
the  beginning  of  the  child's  activities.  To 
me  the  religious  training  of  the  child  from 
the  beginning  is  as  necessary  as  the  bodily 
training,  for  all  increased  reverence  is  in- 
creased capacity  for  religion  and  all  in- 
creased religion  (by  that  I  do  not  mean 
theology  nor  ceremony,  but  vital  faith  in 
the  existence  of  the  Divine  without  and  the 
Divine  within)  is  the  measure  of  man's 
greatness,  and  the  end  and  aim  of  all  edu- 
cation is  to  make  each  individual  child  as 
great  a  man  or  as  great  a  woman  as  that 
child  is  capable  of  becoming. 

Chicago  Kindf.rgartbn  Collkge. 


Talks  ox  the  Study  of  Literature,— I. 


By  EDWIN  A.  GREENLAW,  A.  M. 


ALL  human  life  aims  at  self-expression. 
This  may  be  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
may  be  the  essential  characteristic  of  one's 
life,  or  only  the  incidental  accompaniment 
of  activity;  but  there  is  no  intelligent  life 
without  expression.    The  artist  expresses 


himself  through  his  paintings;  the  sculptor 
through  his  statuary;  the  business  man  in 
his  mercantile  establishment.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker's  store  in  Philadelphia  is  very  differ- 
ent from  Mr.  Field's  store  in  Chicago,  or 
from  that  of  Mr.  Barr  in  St.  Louis.     Each 
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is  individual,  and  each  is  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  life  of  its  owner.  Again,  the 
clear,  vigorous  sentences  found  in  the  ora- 
tions of  Samuel  Adams  show  the  dogmatic 
character  of  the  man;  but  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  speaking  upon  the  same  subjects,  uses 
the  long,  flowing  sentences  which  distin- 
guish the  classical  scholar.  The  terse,  crisp 
sentences  of  Emerson  bespeak  a  man  who  is 
an  acute,  vigorous  thinker;  while  the  medi- 
tative, romantic,  unpractical  nature  of  Irving 
I  shines  out  on  every  page  of  the  Sketch  Book 
and  the  Alhawbra,  Alexander  embodied 
his  life  in  the  mighty  empire  he  established; 
Dante  in  his  immortal  epic;  Livingston  in 
his  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  Nero 
in  the  shocking  barbarities  he  committed 
while  emperor  of  Rome. 


Even  the  humblest  individual  expresses 
his  life  in  his  business  or  professional  work. 
We  are  continually  receiving  impressions, 
and  these  impressions,  re-acting  upon  us, 
form  character.  The  character  of  the  man 
who  gives  his  whole  life  to  physical  labor 
while  neglecting  the  development  of  his 
higher  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  must 
of  necessity  be  stunted  and  unsym  metrical. 
The  educated  farmer  succeeds  where  his 
ignorant  neighbor  fails,  because  he  lives  a 
more  complete  life,  and  therefore  can  better 
express  himself.  Homes  bare  of  ornament 
or  comfort,  in  which  no  books  are  found  and 
where  men  and  women  and  children  live 
like  animals,  are  but  the  outward  expression 
of  the  barren,  unthinking  character  of  those 
who  live  in  them.  In  other  words,  whether 
one  speaks,  or  walks,  or  transacts  business, 
or  writes  books,  he  expresses  the  essential 
character  of  his  life.  We  can  judge  of  a 
man's  character  by  the  company  he  keeps; 
not  less  certainly  may  it  be  judged  by  the 
way  in  which  he  expresses  his  life  in  his 
daily  acts  and  by  his  surroundings. 


In  the  study  of  literature  we  are  con- 
cerned with  a  peculiar  kind  of  life-expres- 
sion. The  office  building  in  a  great  city  ex- 
presses the  thought  of  its  builder;  a  church 
or  a  public  hall  expresses  the  thought  of  its 
architect.  Then,  too,  we  have  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  the  peculiar  expression  of  the 
Gothic  mind;  and  we  have  Greek  and  Roman 
and  Egyptian  architecture,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent type.    He  is  dull,  indeed,  to  whom 


the  giant  locomotive,  instinct  with  all  but 
human  intelligence,  does  not  appeal  as  a 
wonderful  expression  of  man's  thought. 
But  the  building  and  the  locomotive  exist 
primarily  for  another  purpose  than  that  of 
self-expression.  Not  so  with  sculpture,  or 
painting,  or  music,  or  literature,  which  are 
ends  in  themselves,  and  which  have  more 
than  merely  practical  value.  Of  literature 
it  has  been  said  that  "it  is  the  record  of  the 
best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  happiest 
and  best  minds."  It  is  the  highest  form  of 
self-expression,  and  it  has  value  in  propor- 
tion as  it  ascends  above  the  plane  of  the 
commonplace  and  trivial  into  that  diviner 
ether  which  is  the  realm  of  true  art. 


It  is  apparent,  then,  that  literature  is  the 
written  expression  of  personality.  It  has  its 
rise  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  human  nature  is  the  im- 
pulse to  record  and  preserve  whatever  is 
best  worthy  of  recording  and  preservation. 
We  would  not  call  a  dry-goods  catalogue 
literature;  nor  a  railway  timetable,  nor  a 
hotel  bill-of-fare.  That  only  is  literature 
which  possesses  a  more  or  less  general 
human  interest,  or  which  appeals  to  that 
which  is  permanent  in  human  nature.  The 
reason  why  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  are 
read  with  such  perennial  interest,  while  those 
written  by  his  contemporaries  are  rarely 
referred  to,  is  that  Shakespeare  touches  the 
permanent  elements  of  character,  instead  of 
reflecting  merely  the  ephemeral  life  of  the 
day. 


Lastly,  literature  bears  an  intimate  rela- 
tion to  human  life.  We  are  interested  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  human  nature.  The 
politician  who  scans  the  papers ;  the  gossip 
retailing  bits  of  information  about  her 
neighbors;  the  novel-reader  greedily  devour- 
ing all  the  fiction  she  can  find;  all  these 
illustrate  the  interest  which  men  take  in 
men.  Again,  the  reader  must  re-experience 
the  author's  life  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
literary  work,  and  thus  what  he  reads  bears 
an  intimate  relation  to  his  own  life.  They 
who  think  great  thoughts  will  be  great  in 
action,  and  high  literature,  by  causing  men 
to  think  the  beist  thoughts,  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  upon  character. 

Thought  makes  character.  The  thinker 
carries  force,  domination,  weight  written 
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upon  his  forehead.  And  he  to  whom  the 
mighty  masters  of  thought  are  friends,  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  very  best  of  their 
lives,  as  expressed  in  their  books,  is  im- 
measurably above  the  one  who  uses  his 
power  to  read  only  for  glancing  over  thfe 
columns  of  the  daily  paper,  or  for  idling 
away  an  hour  with  a  sensational  story. 


But  character  is  developed,  never  through 
sloth  or  in  idleness,  but  in  struggle.  The 
man  who  has  been  reared  in  luxury  and  to 
whom  honest  toil  is  a  stranger,  lacks  fibre. 
The  rebuffs  that  turn  rough  earth's  smooth- 
ness give  strength  to  the  soul.  We  gain 
nothing  truly  valuable  without  effort,  and 
this  law  holds  good  not  less  in  the  world  of 
art  and  letters  than  in  the  material  world. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  reading 
-^Macbeth"  merely  to  get  the  story,  and  study- 
ing it  until  the  masterpiece,  with  its  tremen- 
dous moral  lessons,  becomes  a  part  of  one's 
life.  Strong,  manly  men  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  the  pimp  who  thinks  that  the 
world  owes  him  a  living,  and  who  searches 
for  some  easy  place  where  the  duties  are 
light  and  the  pay  liberal,  for  such  a  person 
lacks  character,  and  shirks  his  lesson  in  the 
great  school  of  life.     So  is  it  with  the  polite 


dawdler  with  literature,  the  person  who 
aspires  to  be  called  literary,  but  who  can  do 
nothing  more  than  lounge  in  a  hammock 
with  a  fashionable  novel  in  hand.  To  get 
value  from  the  works  of  great  writers  one 
must  put  forth  the  same  effort  he  would  ex- 
pect to  use  in  the  search  for  gold.  Pearls  of 
thought  are  no  more  to  be  appropriated 
without  effort  than  are  the  jewels  themselves 
to  be  picked  up  along  the  highway  during  a 
careless  morning  walk.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  those  books  are  best  which  chal- 
lenge the  student  to  work.  The  dictum  **in 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread" 
is  as  applicable  to  him  who  would  think  the 
thoughts  of  a  master-thinker  after  him  as 
to  the  man  who  searches  for  means  of  phys- 
ical existence. 


By  study  of  literature,  then,  we  mean 
getting  into  sympathy  with  the  author  and 
living  over  again  his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  work.  To  come  into  com- 
munion with  the  stimulating  intellect  of 
Emerson,  or  the  nature-loving  soul  of 
Wordsworth,  or  the  strenuous  life  ofCarlyle 
cannot  fail  of  developing  character,  and  of 
thus  enabling  one  to  express  his  life  more 
completely  than  before. 

Northwestern  University. 


Meteoric  Showers. 


By  JOHN  A.  MILLER. 


SINCE  meteoric  showers  probably  owe  their 
origin  to  comets,  it  will  be  helpful  to  pref- 
ace what  I  have  to  say  of  meteors  by  some  ex- 
planation of  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of 
comets. 

CZAR  OP  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

Every  year  there  visit  the  solar  system  from 
three  to  seven  bodies  which  are  unlike  the  plan- 
ets or  any  other  of  its  members.  These  bodies  re- 
main visible  for  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  for  a  few 
months,  while  traveling  in  a  path  around  the 
sun,  and  then  vanish.  They  have  some  proper- 
ties in  common  :  they  are  extremely  rare ;  usu- 
ally one  point  seems  denser  than  the  rest,  and 
this  point  is  called  the  nucleus.  This  nucleus  is 
surrounded  by  envelopes  and  jets  of  light,  which 


give  these  bodies  their  name, — ^hairy  star  or  com- 
et. All  of  the  brighter  comets,  and  many  of 
the  fainter  ones,  have  a  tail  of  light  extending 
always  away  from  the  sun.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  these  comets  consist,  not,  as  once 
supposed,  of  heated  gases,  but  of  solid  particles, 
stones  it  may  be,  each  surrounded  by  an  envel- 
ope of  gas.  These  stones  are  always  small  (not 
exceeding  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
and  in  many  cases  not  a  thousandth  of  an  inch), 
always  widely  separated,  and  traveling  in  groups, 
chiefly  because  of  their  attraction  for  each 
other.  Nor  do  they  form  a  stable  system ;  no 
overmastering  power  is  among  them.  The  solar 
system,  for  example,  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  bodies,  nearly  half  a  thousand,  and 
the  system  is  an  absolute  monarchy  with  the  sun 
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as  the  czar.  With  the  possible  exception  of  ro- 
tation, he  controls  absolutely  every  motion  of 
the  bodies  composing  it  except  the  satellites. 
He  has  placed  the  planets  at  a  certain  distance 
from  him  and  holds  them  there — not  the  com- 
bined pull  of  all  the  planets  against  his  mighty 
power  can  disturb  the  motion  of  its  smallest 
body  to  an  extent  appreciable  to  the  naked  eye. 
He  has  said  to  Mercury  and  to  Venus:  **  Thou 
shalt  not  rotate."  So  these  planets  move  al- 
ways around  him  with  the  same  half  always  ex- 
posed to  his  blistering  rays  and  the  glare  of  his 
light,  and  the  other  half  inexpressibly  cold  and 
bleak  and  plunged  in  eternal  darkness.  He  not 
only  controls  the  movements  of  his  children,  but 
to  an  extent,  that  of  the  moon's — his  children's 
children. 

THE  sun's  influence  OVER  COMETS. 

There  is  no  such  predominating  power  in  the 
collection  of  bodies  forming  a  comet.  These 
bodies  form,  rather,  a  loose  confederation  of 
states,  ready  to  be  separated  by  the  internal 
commotion  caused  by  any  disturbing  influences. 
Such  an  influence  is  the  sun.  His  control  of 
these  visitors  to  his  system,  while  perhaps  less 
absolute  than  over  his  own  family,  is  more  whim- 
sical. He  attracts  all  the  bodies  forming  the 
comet  with  equal  force,  but  repels  them,  it 
seems,  with  forces  varying  according  to  the  con- 
ititution  of  the  bodies ;  for  example,  a  body  com- 
posed largely  of  hydrogen  is  driven  away  with 
enormous  velocity,  while  one  composed  largely 
of  iron  is  compelled  to  stay  rather  closely  to  the 
comet  body. 

Every  comet  travels  around  the  sun  in  a  path 
whose  chief  determining  factor  is  its  velocity  and 
this,  in  turn,  is  determined  largely  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun.  Since  all  the  bodies  forming  the 
comet  are  not  repelled  by  the  same  force,  they  are 
acted  on  by  forces  of  different  intensity  and  so 
they  will  take  slightly  different  paths ;  hence  the 
comet  tends  to  break  up  or  disintegrate  as  it 
passes  around  the  sun.  There  is  abundant  ob- 
servational support  of  this  theory  of  comet  dis- 
integration. Professor  Hussey  of  Lick  observ- 
atory, photographed  comet  Rordaime  of  1893 
every  hour  for  a  certain  time,  during  several 
successive  nights.  By  means  of  these  photo- 
graphs, certain  condensations  in  the  tail  were 
traced  as  they  moved  away  from  the  head  with 
a  velocity  of  four  millions  of  miles  a  day.  The 
change  in  the  velocity  of  the  bodies  forming 
these  condensations  was  such  that  not  only  were 
they  forever  separated  from  the  head  of  the 
comet,  but  they  were  driven  oflf  into  space  upon 
such  a  path  that  they  wiU  never  return  to  the 


solar  system.  Swift's  comet,  photographed  by 
Barnard,  showed  similar  phenomena,  and  it  can 
be  shown  mathematically  that  the  bodies  form- 
ing the  tail  of  a  comet  at  any  time  were  a  few 
moments  before  a  part  of  its  head,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterward  will  declare  their  independ- 
ence of  it,  forsake  the  path  they  were  wont  to 
travel,  and  leaving  the  head  in  its  old  path, 
abandon  it  forever. 

• 

DISINTEGRATION. 

The  change  in  the  velocity  of  bodies  that 
remain  to  form  the  head  of  the  comet  is 
small  and  therefore  not  readily  detected.  And 
yet  this  tendency  of  the  comet  to  go  to 
pieces  when  near  the  sun  was  curiously  illus- 
trated by  a  comet  discovered  in  1826  by  an 
Austrian  officer  named  Biela.  He — and  at 
the  same  time,  but  independently,  a  French 
astronomer — computed  its  path  and  found  that 
it  went  completely  around  the  sun  in  a  period  of 
time  somewhere  between  six  and  seven  years. 
At  the  return  of  the  comet  in  November,  1845, 
it  did  what,  with  one  possible  exception,  no  other 
comet  has  been  seen  to  do.  By  the  middle  of 
December  the  head  of  the  comet,  which  like  that 
of  other  comets,  was  round  at  flrst,  assumed  a 
pear  shape,  and  within  two  weeks  an  astronomer 
at  New  Haven  discovered  that  it  had  split  in  two. 
These  parts  moved  side  by  side  only  about  150,- 
000  miles  apart.  A  certain  sympathy  seemed  to 
exist  between  them,  for,  sometimes  one  was  the 
brighter,  sometimes  the  other,  but  invariably 
when  one  brightened  the  other  dimmed.  They 
passed  out  of  sight  and  in  August,  1852,  returned, 
still  moving  side  by  side,  but  separated  now  a 
million  and  a  half  of  miles.  They  vanished  soon 
after  and  have  never  since  been  seen  though 
they  should  have  returned  several  times  since 
1852  and  have  been  watched  for  eagerly  and  with 
the  most  powerful  telescopes. 

Biela's  comet  is  not  the  only  periodic  one  which 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Brorson's  comet  was 
discovered  in  1846,  and  came  into  view  every 
five  and  a  half  years  thereafter  until  1890,  when 
it  failed  to  make  its  accustomed  journey  ai'ound 
the  sun.  It  was  due  again  in  1896,  but  again 
failed  to  keep  its  appointment. 

It  was  not  observed  to  disintegrate  as  Biela's 
had  done,  but  it  always  looked  travel-stained 
and  forlorn.  It  was  always  devoid  of  stream- 
ers, envelopes,  tail,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  a 
robust  and  well-regulated  comet. 

THE  GREAT  COMET  OF  1882. 

Nor  is  Biela's  comet  the  only  one  which  has 
shown  signs  of  breaking  up.    There  are  probably 
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many  persons  who  remember  that  magnificent 
comet  of  1882.  It  was  a  splendid  object,  so 
bright  that  it  could  be  seen  even  in  daylight,  by 
simply  shading  the  eye  from  the  sun.  Its  tail 
at  one  time  was  more  than  100,000,000  miles 
long,  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  sun. 

Its  visit  left  us  wiser,  for  among  other  things 
it  gave  clear  signs  of  breaking  up  into  parts. 
At  first  the  nucleus,  of  head  of  the  comet,  had 
only  one  center.  Early  in  October  the  comet 
was  found  to  have  two  centers,  ten  days  later 
three,  and  by  the  last  of  January,  1883,  it  had 
five  centers  in  a  line  "  like  pearls  on  a  string." 
In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  disintegration, 
three  different  observers,  among  them  Professor 
Barnard,  now  at  the  Yerkes  observatory,  found 
in  the  trail  of  the  comet  various  nebulous  masses 
which  it  had  apparently  cast  off  in  its  passage 
through  space. 

COMET  BROOKS   AND  ITS  COMPANIONS. 

On  July  7th,  1889,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brooks  of  Geneva 
N.  Y.  discovered  a  comet.  It  was  so  small  that 
for  some  time  after  its  discovery  it  attracted 
very  little  attention.  Interest  in  it  was  sud- 
denly awakened,  however,  when  Professor  E.  E. 
Barnard^  then  of  Lick  observatory,  announced 
that  on  August  1st  he  had  discovered  two  ob- 
jects, and  August  4th,  two  others,  which  were 
near  the  comet,  and  afterwards  proved  to  be 
companions  of  it.  The  comet  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, come  very  near  the  giant  planet,  Jupiter ; 
nearer  in  fact  than  any  other  comet  had  ever 
been  known  to  be.  It  was,  indeed,  so  near,  that 
subject  to  his  mighty  attraction,  it  made  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  revolution  around  Jupiter  in- 
stead of  pursuing  its  wonted  path.  Now,  when 
the  comet  was  discovered,  it  had  no  companions ; 
after  being  in  proximity  to  J\ipiter  it  had  four, 
each  of  which  were  a' miniature  of  the  parent 
comet.  The  inference  is  that  Jupiter  had  dis- 
rupted the  comet.  This  comet  returned  in  1896, 
but  its  companions  were  not  seen. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  already  given,  Pro- 
fessor Kirkwood  collected  from  the  Chinese 
annals  data  to  show  that  six  or  eight  other  com- 
ets had  probably  divided  like  Biela's,  into  two 
or  more  parts. 

METEORIC  SHOWERS. 

With  this  much  in  explanation  of  comets,  and 
their  tendency  to  disintegrate,  let  us  now  turn 
to  the  subject  of  meteor  showers.  The  first 
notable  meteor  shower  which  was  carefully  ob- 
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served  was  that  of  November  13th,  1833.  Dr. 
Kirkwood  of  Indiana  University  describes  this 
as  follows:  '* Soon  after  midnight  the  number 
of  meteors  became  so  extraordinary  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
open  air.  From  two  to  six  o'clock  the  numbers 
were  so  great  as  to  defy  all  efforts  at  counting 
them ;  while  their  brilliancy  was  such  that  per- 
sons sleeping  in  rooms  with  uncurtained  win- 
dows were  aroused  by  their  light.  The  meteors 
varied  in  apparent  magnitude,  from  the  smallest 
visible  points  to  fireballs  equalling  the  moon  in 
diameter.  Occasionally  one  of  the  larger  class 
would  separate  into  several  parts,  and  in  some 
instances  a  luminous  train  remained  visible  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  No  sound  whatever 
accompanied  the  display."  The  shower  contin- 
ued until  daylight. 

The  results  of  observations  of  this  shower, 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
officers  of  ships  at  sea,  were  collected  by  01m- 
stead  of  Yale  and  Twining  of  West  Point.  They 
showed  that  the  meteors  originated  in  a  point 
some  thousands  of  miles  above  the  earth,  and 
that  they  came  toward  the  earth  in  nearly  paral- 
lel straight  lines.  They  formulated  the  follow- 
ing theory  accounting  for  the  phenomena  which 
is  the  one  universally  accepted,  and  which  grows 
stronger  with  every  observation. 

THE  THEORY. 

They  expressed  the  belief  that  there  are  moving 
m  space  great  numbers  of  small  bodies  traveling 
nearly  the  same  path  and  with  nearly  the  same 
velocity ;  this  collection  of  bodies  they  called  a 
meteoric  swarm ;  whenever  the  earth  cuts 
through  one  of  these  swarms  the  little  bodies 
composing  it,  attracted  by  the  earth  fall  towards 
it  with  such  velocity  that  the  friction  of  the  bod- 
ies with  our  atmosphere  heats  them  to  incandes- 
cence and  thus  makes  them  visible.  These  little 
bodies  they  called  meteors.  They  said,  further, 
that  the  shower  of  1833  was  in  all  probability  the 
result  of  the  earth  plowing  through  such  a  swarm 
and  that  the  point  from  which  the  meteors  came 
was  the  intersection  of  their  orbit  with  that  of 
the  earth. 

Although  astronomers  accepted  the  existence 
of  meteoric  swarms  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
they  had  no  definite  speculations  as  to  what  the 
streams  were,  or  how  they  came  there.  Profes- 
sor Newton  of  Yale,  searched  old  records  and 
found  that  there  had  been  a  meteoric  shower  on 
or  near  November  13th  every  thirty-three  years 
since  902  A.  D.  He  reasoned,  therefore,  that  the 
meteoric  stream  traveled  in  a  closed  path,  and 
Profesor  Adams  of  Cambridge,  England,  showed 
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that  the  stream  completed  a  circuit  every  thirty- 
three  and  a  fourth  years,  from  which  Professor 
Newton  and  others  predicted  a  great  meteoric 
shower  on  November  13th,  1866.  The  prediction 
was  fulfilled.  The  shower  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointing to  American  observers,  but  there  was  a 
brilliant  display  in  Europe.  Professor  Grant, 
then  director  of  the  observatory  of  Glasgow,  de- 
scribes this  shower  as  follows : 

THE  SHOWER  OF  1866. 

"Great  numbers  of  beautiful  meteors  were 
now  (1  A.  M.)  seen  traversing  every  region  of 
the  heavens,  with  a  general  movement  directed 
from  east  to  west.  Multitudes  of  them  were 
equal  in  brightness  to  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  many  of  them  were  equal  to  Jupiter  when 
in  opposition,  while  some  of  them  rivaled  Venus 
when  at  her  greatest  brilliancy.  Their  prevail- 
ing color  was  white  ....  while  others  had 
a  bluish  tinge.  They  traveled  the  heavens  with 
great  apparent  velocity.  In  many  cases  they 
described  arcs  of  50°,  60**,  70°,  although  the  in- 
terval of  visibility,  did  not,  in  general,  exceed 
three  seconds  of  time.  In  almost  every  instance 
the  meteor,  as  it  pursued  its  westward  course, 
span  out  a  beautiful  train  of  light.  The  color 
of  this  train  was  invariably  a  bright  emerald 
green.    In  general,  the  disappearance  of  the 

meteor  preceded  that  of  the  train 

The  observations  were  not  long  continued  before 
it  became  evident  that  the  meteors  were  direct- 
ed from  a  definite  region  of  the  heavens  situated 
in  the  constellation  Leo,  which  was  seen  in  the 
east  ascending  above  the  horizon." 

The  numbers  of  meteors  observed  by  different 
persons  differ  somewhat,  but  the  reports  were 
based  upon  actual  counts.  All  agree  that  the 
meteors  were  more  numerous  at  about  1  a.  m. 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  evening.  At  that 
time  Professor  Symth,  astronomer  royal  of  Scot- 
land, reports  that  4,626  were  observed  in  one 
hour,  and  8,312  in  eight  hours.  Professor  Grant 
of  Glasgow  reports  a  maximum  of  fifty-seven  a 
minute. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earth  is  at  the  same  point 
of  its  path  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month 
each  year,  and  hence,  if  the  meteoric  matter  is 
equally  distributed,  around  the  entire  orbit,  we 
should  have  a  meteoric  shower  of  about  equal 
splendor  on  the  same  date  each  year.  But  the 
showers  of  November  13th  are  not  equally  splen- 
did, and  therefore,  the  meteoric  matter  for  these 
showers  is  not  equally  distributed  around  the 
entire  orbit. 

There  was  another  shower  on  November  13th 
and  14th,  1867,  smaller  than  that  of  the  preced- 


ing year,  yet  Dr.  Kirkwood  and  his  students  ob- 
served it  at  Bloomington,  and  though  the  night 
was  so  cloudy  that  they  could  hardly  see  Jupiter, 
then  the  brightest  star,  they  counted  more  than 
350  meteors.  On  November,  13th,  1868  and  1869, 
the  showers,  while  smaller  than  that  of  1867, 
were  larger  than  the  average  annual  shower. 
The  main  body  of  meteors,  therefore,  was  three 
years  in  passing  and  was  estimated  to  be  more 
than  500,000,000  miles  long.  The  occurrence  of 
annual  showers  shows  that  the  meteoric  matter 
is  distributed  all  around  its  orbit,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  the  great  showers  show  that  this  matter 
is  not  evenly  distributed. 

There  are  always  some  meteors  on  November 
12th ;  therefore,  the  earth  is  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  cutting  through  the  stream,  and 
therefore  the  stream  is  at  least  1,600,000  miles 
wide.  These  meteors  of  November  13-16  are 
called  Leonids  since  they  come  from  one  of  the 
stars  in  the  constellation  Leo. 

THE  COMING  SHOWER. 

The  next  great  shower  of  Leonids,  it  is  pre- 
dicted, will  occur  on  the  mornings  of  November 
14  to  16,  1899,  though  if  the  theory  which  ha* 
just  been  presented  is  the  true  one,  we  cannot- 
expect  so  brilliant  a  display  as  that  of  either 
1833  or  1866.  For,  as  the  stream  passes  around* 
the  sun  it  is  disintegrated  more  and  more,  and- 
hence  the  meteors  are  more  scattered.  Then,^ 
too,  on  those  dates  the  moon  will  be  more  than 
half  full,  and  hundreds  of  the  smaller  meteors 
will  not  be  seen  because  of  her  greater  brilliancy  '^ 
and  yet,  astronomers  confidently  expect  them 
to  fall  by  thousands.  Everything  gives  promise 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  prediction.  On  Novem- 
ber 13th,  1897,  the  earth  cut  through  the  advanc- 
ing stream,  and  on  that  night.  Professor  W.  H. 
Pickering  of  Harvard  College  observatory,  and 
his  assistants,  observed  ninety-one  meteors,  the 
most  of  which  were  Leonids. 

On  November  13th  of  last  year  the  earth  again 
entered  the  stream  at  a  point  where  the  bodies 
were  not  so  scattered,  and  hence  they  fell  in 
greater  numbers.  As  early  as  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  an  observer  under  a  clear  sky  would 
have  noticed  the  unusual  number  of  shooting 
stars.  The  number  falling  each  hour  increased 
until  three  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
when  sixty-one  were  seen  by  observers  at  the 
Harvard  College  observatory  in  half  an  hour. 
In  all  about  800  meteors  fell  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  and  300  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.* 

*  An  account  of  the  above  may  be  found  in  any  astronom- 
ical Journal  of  December  of  last  year.  An  accf>unt  of  the 
shower  as  seen  at  Indiana  University  observatory  mav  be 
seen  in  the  February  number  of  The  Inland  £ducator. 
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One  meteor  belonging  to  this  shower  was  seen 
as  late  as  November  19th.  The  meteors  tra- 
versed the  sky  in  all  directions  with  great  veloc- 
ity, each  leaving  a  train  of  light  in  its  path. 
The  color  of  the  train  was  generally  blue  or  em- 
erald green,  while  the  head  of  the  meteor  was 
yellowish  red,  suggesting  the  color  of  an  iron 
passing  from  a  white-hot  to  a  red-hot  tempera- 
ture. 

The  train  appeared  to  be  an  area,  shaped  like 
a  rhombus,  whose  longest  diagonal  was  from 
eight  to  twenty  times  that  of  the  shortest. 
AVhen  the  meteor  disappeared  the  broad  part  of 
the  train  vanished  last.  As  has  been  said,  this 
year  there  should  be  a  "rain  of  fire,"  and  the 
showers  will  be  repeated  on  November  14th  of 
each  year  with  constantly  diminishing  intensity. 

The  meteors  of  this  shower  always  move 
swiftly  and  from  a  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
star  known  as  Zeta  Leonis,  in  the  constellation 
Leo;  they  have  been  described  as  invariably 
leaving  a  greenish  or  bluish  trail,  but  Pickering 
says  that,  judging  from  the  shower  of  1897,  the 
belief  is  not  well  founded. 

Not  a  sound  has  ever  accompanied  a  Leonid 
display,  and  so  far  as  is  known  no  fragment,  not 
even  ashes,  has  ever  reached  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  shower,  as  seen  here,  begins  at  10 :30 
and  lasts  until  morning. 

From  the  data  gathered  at  the  Leonid  shower 
of  1866,  Leverrier  calculated  the  exact  orbit  of 
this  stream  of  meteors,  and  published  his  results. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  and  with  no  thought  of 
connection,  Oppolzer  published  the  orbit  of 
Tempers  comet,  also  discovered  in  1866.  A  com- 
parison showed  that  the  meteors  and  TempePs 
comet  were  traveling  in  practically  the  same 
path.  Oddly  enough,  a  few  weeks  before  this, 
Schiaparelli,  the  Italian  astronomer,  had  com- 
puted the  orbit  of  the  August  meteors,  and 
found  them  traveling  in  the  same  path  as  Tut  tie's 
comet. 

CONNECTION  BETWEEN  METEORS  AND  COMETS. 

To  the  scientific  world,  these  two  discoveries 
were  indeed  a  revelation,  and  yet  six  years  be- 
fore, in  1861,  these  discoveries  had  been  antici- 
pated. In  the  Danville  Quarterly  Review,  for  De- 
cember, 1861,  Dr.  Daniel  Kirkwood  of  Indiana 
University,  published  a  paper,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  same  force  which  had  caused 
Biela's  comet  to  divide  would  also  cause  its  parts 
to  divide  and  that  this'separation  would  continue 
until  the  resulting  parts  became  too  small  to  be 
seen  even  with  a  powerful  telescope.    And,  to 


use  his  own  words,  he  maintained  that  meteors 
and  meteoric  rings  are  the  debris  of  ancient  but 
now  disintegrated  comets  whose  matter  has  be- 
come distributed  around  their  orbits.  Though 
Kirkwood  recognized  the  intimate  connection 
between  comets  and  meteors,  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  realized  the  whole  trutlu  It  seems  that  the 
Leonid  meteors  and  the  August  meteors  are  the 
debris  of  comets  in  process  of  disintegration, 
like  the  comet  of  1882,  while  Kirkwood,  I  think, 
supposed  meteors  to  result  from  comets  whose 
disintegration  is  complete. 

There  are  other  well  established  connections 
between  meteoric  showers  and  comets,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  that  of  the  lost  Biela  comet 
and  the  meteoric  showers  of  November  28.  No 
one  longer  doubts  the  existence  of  meteoric 
streams,  or  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  Tempel's  comet  and  the  Leonid  meteors 
of  November.  But  there  are  some  clear-thinking 
scientists  who  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  all 
meteoric  streams  are  of  cometary  origin,  and 
who  believe  that  the  theory  of  cometary  disin- 
tegration is  well  established.  These  men  point 
to  Encke's  comet  which  has  made  more  than 
thirty  observed  journeys  around  the  sun  and 
shows  no  signs  of  disintegration.  Then  in  order 
to  determine  the  path  of  a  meteroric  stream  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  velocity  with  which  the 
meteors  enter  our  atmosphere.  This  cannot 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  be  determined 
accurately,  and  Professor  Schaeberle  has  shown 
that  a  small  error  in  the  determination  of  the 
velocity  would  lead  to  statements  ridiculously 
far  from  the  truth. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  such 
great  advances  in  meteoric  science  will  be  made 
in  the  next  decade  as  were  made  during  the  last 
period  of  Leonid  meteors,  1866-1872\  And  yet 
the  questions  to  be  answered  are  much  more 
definitely  formulated  than  then,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble to  command  a  much  greater  corps  of  observ- 
ers. For  it  is  now  known  that  the  observations 
most  needed  can  be  made  by  observers  without 
expensive  instruments  or  special  training. 
They  need  only  care  and  painstaking.  There- 
fore, when  we  consider  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  approaching  showers,  we  may  confidently 
expect  substantial,  if  not  startling,  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  meteoric  science. 

^In  a  former  article  in  The  Inland  Educator  (NoTember 
of  1898)  I  have  pointed  out  the  observations  which  may  be 
made  by  an  amateur.  I  wiil  add  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
send  to  any  one  who  will  address  me  the  maps  necessary  to 
make  the  observations. 

Indiana  Univehsity. 
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MUSIC. 

KDITIDBY 

J.  G.  CRABBE,  Aihland,  Ky. 


What  is  'Fvsj^a.mentaz.  in  Music? 


The  power  that  comes  from  study  prompted 
by  inspiration  is  the  only  real  power  in  art,  for 
if  we  undertake  to  develop  the  child  in  music 
through  his  power  of  calculation  in  the  problems 
of  time  and  tune,  the  child  will  approach  mu- 
sical forms  through  their  construction  and  will 
be  kept  in  contact  with  the  machinery  of  the 
science,  while  modern  pedagogy  has  decided 
that  the  child  shall  first  be  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  the  art.  Educators  everywhere  are 
agreeing  that  if  children  are  to  be  properly 
trained  and  developed  in  music,  the  subject 
must  be  treated  as  an  art  and  its  inspiring,  up- 
lifting influences  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

Now  the  inspiration  of  music  is  to  be  derived 
from  but  one  source,  song — the  beautiful  thoughts 
of  the  musicians  who  have  written  for  children 
—and  if  we  would  construct  a  correct  educa- 
tional fabric  in  musical  training,  we  must  base 
it  upon  song ;  and  as  the  beginning  is  made 
through  song,  so  the  work  should  continue,  such 
studies  and  exercises  being  introduced  as  will 
give  the  child  a  better  understanding  of  the 
songs  and  a  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  musical 
elements  embodied  in  them. 

The  conclusion  is  that  children  should  learn 
sight  reading  from  properly  directed  singing. 
This  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  prevailing  plans 
in  music  teaching  which  by  their  arrangement 
compel  children  to  learn  singing  through  log- 
ically arranged  studies  in  sight  reading.  This 
logical  development  of  music  as  a  science  is  very 
misleading.  Such  a  plan  has  the  appearance  of 
gradation  on  account  of  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  successive  difficulties  and  the  child  at  first 
seems  to  be  learning  because  he  passes  easily 
from  one  study  to  another.  The  weakness  of 
such  a  plan  is  that  while  it  is  logically  correct 
from  a  scientific  consideration  and  while  the 
parts  of  the  plan  are  properly  related  to  the  plan 
as  a  whole,  it  is  psychologically  incorrect  and 
wrong  in  the  relation  the  plan  as  a  whole  sus- 
tains to  the  child — for  the  child  mind  reverses 
the  order  of  development  of  the  adult  mind. 
The  development  of  the  child,  as  all  educators 
agree,  is  (a)  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ; 
(b)  from  general  ideas  to  details,  so  that  if  we 
are  to  grade  music  properly  for   the  child,  we 


must  arrange  it  on  his  conception  of  music  as  an 
art  and  not  on  the  adult  conception  of  music  as 
a  science. 


Musical.  Instruction  in  Public 
Schools. 


There  was  never  a  time  in  this  country  when 
it  was  so  difficult  for  churches  to  obtain  singers^ 
for  volunteer  choirs  as  now.  Not  because  there 
are  not  plenty  of  good  voices,  not  because  young 
people  do  not  love  to  sing,  but  because  they  can- 
not read  music.  Thirty  years  ago  the  conditions 
were  quite  the  reverse.  It  is  true  that  modern 
methods  of  teaching  music  in  schools  were  un- 
known at  that  time,  but  the  work  begun  by  those 
old  pioneers  of  music  in  America,  Hastings, 
Mason,  Bradbury,  and  Woodbury,  and  carried 
on  to  a  higher  state  of  development  by  such  men 
as  Root,  Emerson,  and  Palmer,  resulted  in  the 
dissemmation  of  musical  knowledge  and  culture 
among  the  masses  to  an  extent  unsurpassed,  if 
equaled,  at  the  present  time.  In  those  days 
every  hamlet  had  its  singing  school  during  the 
winter  months,  and  every  church  in  city  and 
country  had  a  choir  gallery  filled  to  overflowing 
with  young  men  and  women  who  could  read 
music  and  loved  to  sing.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  the  decline  of  music  in  our  churches  began 
with  the  introduction  of  musical  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  When  this  was  done  churches 
thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to  continue  the 
accustomed  sinking  school,  and  parents  consid- 
ered it  no  longer  necessary  to  give  their  children 
instruction  in  singing.  Supervisors  of  music  in 
the  public  schools  tell  us  to  wait  and  we  will  see 
results.  Have  we  not  waited  these  many  years 
and  have  not  the  results  been  most  disappoint- 
ing? 

Educational  men  are  beginning  to  question 
whether  there  is  not  some  false  principle  of  edu- 
cation, something  radically  wrong  at  the  root  of 
the  matter.  A  prominent  teacher  in  one  of  the 
leading  normal  schools  of  New  York  state  said 
not  long  since,  "Music  has  been  taught  in  our 
school  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  who  ever 
heard  of  anyone  learning  to  read  music  there?" 
Is  this  school  an  exception  or  is  it  the  rule?  Are 
there  not  many  teachers  in  our  public  schools 
who  are  thinking,  if  not  saying,  the  same  thing? 

I  was  recently  engaged  to  conduct  a  glee  club 
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in  one  of  the  leading  high  schools  of  New  York. 
The  club  consisted  of  about  forty  members,  se- 
lected from  the  best  material  in  the  school. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  music  had  been 
taught  in  the  schools  of  that  city  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  only  members  of  the  club  who 
could  read  music  were  a  few  who  had  learned 
to  do  so  through  the  study  of  the  piano.  In 
that  case  I  taught  all  the  glees  and  part-songs 
by  rote,  precisely  as  I  would  have  taught  them 
to  children  in  the  primary  grades.  A  system  of 
musical  instruction  in  the  schools  that  is  pro- 
ductive of  no  better  results  than  this  needs  no 
further  condemnation.  And  yet,  it  is  claimed 
that  music  is  as  well  taught  in  the  schools  of 
that  city  as  in  any  city  in  the  state,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  claim  is  not  without  a  basis 
of  tTiith. ^George  Whelpton  m  The  School  Jour- 
nal. 


IDSAL.S  IN  Music. 


In  our  advanced  civilization  we  have  gone 
somewhat  astray  in  the  writing  of  pretty  tunes 
for  children,  instead  of  giving  them  musical 
ideas  to  appreciate.  How  to  provide  the  child 
with  the  largest  experience,  the  stuflf  out  of 
which  music  can  be  made,  should  be  our  deepest 
concern.  In  the  two-step  atmosphere  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  is  a  little  diflScult  to  give 
him  impressions  deep  and  sound,  which  will 
lead  him  finally  to  grasp  music  in  its  larger 
meaning.  We  cannot  produce  the  musician  or 
the  artist  simply  by  listening  to  pretty  tunes  or 
tones,  but  by  inspiring  him  with  noble  ideas  and 
sentiments,  which,  if  he  becomes  a  musician, 
will  make  of  his  music  a  life  work  and  a  minis- 
try to  the  human  race. 

Now  that  the  art  of  music  is  corroborated  in 
the  science  of  teaching  we  need  no  longer  apolo- 
gize for  our  work  under  cover  of  an  arithmetic 
lesson.  Let  the  law  of  its  beauty  sink  deep  into 
the  children's  souls.  Flood  them  occasionally 
with  harmony,  as  you  would  your  lawn  when 
the  turf  gets  dry.  Let  the  music  speak  while 
the  teacher  keeps  silent.  It  conveys  more 
through  a  few  minutes'  simple  hearing  than 
volumes  of  explanation  on  our  part.  Subordi- 
nate the  theory  of  music  to  its  performance. 
Finally  when,  through  the  ideal  conditions  pre- 
sented, we  not  only  get  a  few  facts  about  music 
into  the  child's  mind,  but  arouse  his  will  and 
the  true  assertion  of  himself  in  song,  we  gain 
not  only  beautiful  singing,  but  the  true  indi- 
viduality of  the  child.  We  arouse  the  artist's 
power,  and  we  contribute  to  the  world's 
work  a  vital,  active  factor.  '  If  the  work  of  the 


teacher  of  this  age  is  well  and  intelligently 
done,  the  making  of  men  and  women  as  well  as 
artists  and  interpreters  should  follow  as  a 
natural  result.— ATan  G,  Hofer. 


Music  in  Cities. 


There  is  a  line  of  civic  development  in  an  aes- 
thetic direction  which  appeals  to  other  senses 
than  sight.    The  claim  of  the  ear  is  not  forgot- 
ten.   In  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston  there  is  al- 
ready a  municipal  band.    The  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia writes  that  the  one  in  that  city  has 
steadily  grown  in  favor.    In  the  summer  of  1887 
it  gave  ninety  concerts  in  twenty- three  squares. 
The  band  in  Boston  gave  its  first  concert  last 
June.    A  series  followed,  one  each  Sunday  on 
the  Common,  and  two  or  three  every  week  in 
public  parks  and  squares.    A  music  commission, 
had  been  created,  as  an  expression  of  the  city's 
wish  to  furnish  good  free  music  to  the  people. 
The  municipal  band  was  of  its  creation,  and  was 
made  excellent.    A  choral  society  was  organised ^ 
and  the  programmes  were  varied  with  vocal 
music,  instrumental  solos,  etc.     The  popular 
success  was  immense,  audiences  numbering  20,- 
000  persons  sometimes  gathering  on  Sunday. 
The  commission  also  purchased  the  Mechanics' 
Hall  organ,  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  in  a 
public  building  accessible  to  the  people;  and 
when  winter  came,  a  series  of  indoor  orchestral 
concerts  was  arranged .    The  commissioners  con- 
ducted an  examination  of  the  instruments  of 
itinerant  street  musicians,  and  the  ordinance 
defining  the  powers  of  the  board  states  that, 
\^ith  slight  restriction,  it  "shall  have  the  charge 
and  control  of  the  selection  of  public  music,  to 
be  given  either  indoors  or  in  the  open  air,  for 
parades,  concerts,  celebrations,  and  other  par- 
poses."     No  other  American  city  has  yet  gone  as 
far  as  Boston  in  this  direction,  though  public 
concerts  in  the  parks  are  common. 

The  permanent  orchestras,  other  special  ma- 
sical,  and  various  artistic  advantages  belong,  of 
course,  to  a  city's  artistic  as  much  as  to  its  edu- 
cational group  of  problems. — CharJex  Mulford 
Bobinson  in  the  June  Atlantic. 


The  power  to  imitate  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able faculties  with  which  the  human  mind  is 
endowed.  This  faculty  is  brightest  during  child- 
hood, and  without  it  the  young  mind  could  not 
develop.  Children  learn  songs  at  first  by^imita- 
tion,  which  is,  of  course,  the  natural  way. — C. 
H.  Congdon. 
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RAIN   ON   THE   ROOF, 


Ooates  Kinney. 
Andantino. 


Johann  Oottlieb  Naiimann. 


^ 


^m 


s^r 


^m- 


^1=1^ 


show-ers  gath-er      0   -    ver  all     the  star- ry      spheres, 
on       the  shin  -  gles  Has    an    ech  -  o     in       the    heart, 
coraes  my  moth-  er,     As      she  used  to    years  a   -  gone, 
ser  -    aph  sis  -  ter,   With  her  wings  and  wav-lng  hair, 
art's    bra-vur  -  as     That  can  work  with  such  a      spell, 


1.  When  the  hu  -  mid 

2.  Ev  -    'ry  tin  -  kle 

3.  There  in    fan  -  cy 

4.  Then    my  lit  -    tie 

5.  There  is     naught  In 


And  the    mel  -  an  -  chol  -  y    dark-ness    Gen    -  tly  falls  in      rainy       tears, 

xVnd  a        thou-sand dreamy    fan-cies      In    -    to  bus-  y       be-iug    start, 

To  sur-vey    the    in-  f  ant  sleepers,      Ere       she  left  them  till  the    dawn. 

And  her  bright-eye'd  cher-ub  -  brother,        A  se-rene  an  -  gel-ic       pair, 

In  the  spir  -  it's     pure.deep  fountains  Whence  the  ho  -  ly       passions  swell. 


^^^^^^^^pj  ■, 


>   ^   > 


m^^^^^^^^ 


•Tis  a     joy    to 

And  a     thou-sand 

I  can  see    h?r 

Glide  a  -  round  my 

As  that  mel  -  o   - 


press  the  pll  -  low  Of       a       cot  -  tage     chamber    bed, 
rec  -  ol  -  lec-tions  Weave  their  bright  hues  in  -    to      woof 
bend-ing  o'er  me.  As       I        list -en        to       the    strain 
wake-f al    pil  -  low.  With  their  praise  or     mild   re  -  proof, 
dy       of     na  -  ture,That  sub-dued,  sub  -  du  -    ing  strain, 
ores. 


^^-' 


fnf 


And     to  list  -  en 
As        I    list  -  en 
Which  is  play'dup  - 
As        I    list  -  en 
Which  is  play'dup  - 

%  r  ^   *   ■ 


to  the  pat -ter  Of  the 

to  the  pat -ter  Of  the 

on  the  shin-gles  By  the 

to  the  mur-mur  Of  the 

on  the  shin-gles  By  the 


-t—^ 


±j* 


._K LJ 


soft   rain  o  -  ver -head, 

soft   rain  on  the"  roof, 

pat  -  ter  of  the  rain, 

soft    rain  on  the  roof, 

pat  -  t?r  of  the  rain. 
dim,     ^ 


m 


^ 


From  Tht  BivenUU  S(mg  Book,  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  publisher 
Uoughion,  Mimin  &  Co. 
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Hints  for  Nature  Study  in  October. 


The  growing  season  is  now  about  at  an  end 
and  all  vegetable  life  is  preparing  for  winter  by 
discarding— in  the  case  of  the  annuals,  all  but 
the  seed ;  in  biennials,  all  but  the  fleshy  part 
where  nourishment  for  next  year's  growth  is 
stored  ;  and  in  perennials,  the  leaves. 

These  discarded  portions  soon  begin  the  pro- 
cess of  decay. 

The  vital  parts  of  the  plant  (seeds) ,  however, 
do  not  decay  but  are  spread  by  different  means 
to  reproduce  the  plant  next  year. 

Cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  now  being 
harvested,  which  makes  an  interesting  study  of 
plant  life. 

In  the  study  of  seed  dissemination  make  ob- 
servations on  local  plants.  Each  pupil  will  make 
a  collection  of  seeds  and  fasten  to  a  piece  of 
cardboard.  Label  and  classify  according  to  the 
way  in  which  the  seeds  are  distributed — wind, 
animals,  water,  by  the  plant,  man. 

Note  how  each  seed  is  adapted  in  structure  to 
take  advantage  of  some  particular  means  of  dis- 
tribution. Have  the  children  paint  and  mold  in 
clay  the  different  seeds  adapted  for  scattering 
by  wind,  moving  water,  animals,  etc.  Have 
them  supply  with  written  statements  what  these 
means  of  expression  fail  to  tell.  Note  the  dif- 
ference between  the  falling  of  the  leaves  from 
the  maple  and  the  elm,  the  elm  and  the  oak. 
On  which  do  the  leaves  stay  green  longest  ? 

Study  harvesting,  storing  and  distribution  of 
products.  Contrast  man's  method  with  nature's 
method  of  distribution,  as  seen  in  the  wild 
plants.  AVhy  does  the  farmer  thresh  his  wheat  ? 
What  would  happen  to  it  if  he  did  not?  In 
what  different  ways  does  nature  thresh  and 
scatter  her  seeds?  AVhat  is  her  great  winter 
store-house  ? 

In  the  work  with  the  fruit  and  vegetables  op- 
portunity for  observing  the  seeds  will  be  given 
continually.  Observe  whether  the  children  dis- 
cover that  all  fruits  have  seeds,  and  draw  any 
inferences  as  to  other  uses  for  the  fruit  than  as 
food  for  man.  Go  further  and  find  seeds  on  the 
plants  and  trees  in  the  school-yard.  Study  the 
varying  forms  and  their  position  and  arrange- 
ment on  the  plant.  The  meaning  of  some  of 
these  forms,  as  winged  seeds,  etc.  How  are  they 
distributed?  How  does  the  number  of  seeds 
whose  distributing  medium  is  the  wind  compare 


with  those  carried  in  other  ways?  Carry  out 
the  picture  as  definitely  as  the  children's  inter- 
est will  allow.  For  instance  not  only  that  cer- 
tain seeds  are  carried  by  the  wind,  but  just  how 
it  is  done.  Does  the  wind  whirl  them  into  the 
ground,  or  do  they  drop  and  become  buried? 
Answer  such  questions  only  by  further  observa- 
tions.— Chicago  Normal  School  Leaflets. 

For  Old  Sake's  Sake. 


I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world ; 

Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears, 

And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 

But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 

As  I  played  in  the  heath  one  day ; 

And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week,  dears, 

But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 
As  I  played  in  the  heath  one  day : 
Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears. 
For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away. 
And  her  arm  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears, 
And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled  ; 
Yet  for  old  sake's  sake  she  is  still,  dears, 
The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

^The  WaUr  Babies. 


"As  One  of  These/' 


Every  teacher  who  has  read  The  Bird's  Christ- 
mas  Carol  by  Kate  l>ouglas  Wiggin— and  all  who 
have  not,  should— will  be  deeply  interested  in 
this  prayer  which  she  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Mistress  Mary,  one  of  the  characters  in  her 
story  Marm  Lisa.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  the 
prayer  of  a  teacher  for  teachers,  and  expresses  a 
sympathy  as  deep  as  is  found  in  the  Christinas 
Carol  itself. 

'*  Father  in  heaven,  it  is  by  the  vision  of  thy 
relation  to  us  that  we  can  apprehend  our  rela- 
tion to  these  little  ones.  As  we  have  accepted 
that  high  trust,  so  make  us  loyal  to  it.  When 
our  feet  grow  weary  and  our  faith  grows  dim, 
help  us  to  follow  close  after  the  ever  perfect 
One  who  taught  even  as  we  are  trying  to  teach. 
He  it  was  whom  the  common  people  heard 
gladly.  He  it  was  who  disdained  not  the  use  of 
objects  and  symbols,  remembering  it  was  the 
childhood  of  the  race.  He  it  was  who  [spake  in 
parables  and  stories,  laying  bare  soul  of  man 
and  heart  of  nature,  and  revealing  each  by  di- 
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vine  analogy.  He  it  was  who  took  the  little 
ones  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them ;  who  set  the 
child  in  the  midst,  saying, '  Except  ye  become  as 
one  of  these.'  May  the  afterglow  of  that  in- 
spired teaching  ever  shine  upon  the  path  we  are 
treading.  May  we  bathe  our  tired  spirits  in  its 
warmth  and  glory,  and  kindle  our  torches  at 
the  splendor  of  its  light.  We  remember  that  he 
told  us  to  feed  his  lambs.  Dear  Lord,  help  all 
the  faithful  shepherds  who  care  for  the  ninety- 
and-nine  that  lie  in  the  safe  cover  of  the  fold ; 
help  us,  too,  for  we  are  the  wandering  shepherds 
whose  part  it  is  to  go  out  over  the  bleak  hills, 
up  the  mountain  sides  and  rocky  places,  and 
gather  in  out  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  things 
all  the  poor,  unshepherded,  wee  bit  lammies 
that  have  either  wandered  forlornly  away  from 
shelter  or  have  been  born  in  the  wilderness  and 
know  no  other  home.  Such  an  one  has"  just 
strayed  into  the  fold  from  the  dreary  hill-coun- 
try. It  needs  a  wiser  shepherd  than  any  of  us. 
(trant  that  by  gentleness,  patience,  and  insight 
we  may  atone  somewhat  for  our  lack  of  wisdom 
and  skill.  We  read  among  thy  mysteries  that 
the  divine  Child  was  born  of  a  virgin.  May  he 
be  born  again  and  bom  daily  in  our  hearts, 
already  touched  by  that  remembrance  and  con- 
secrated by  its  meaning.  And  this  we  ask ^f or 
love's  sake.    Amen." 


Two  INTERESTINO  GAMB9. 


SCULPTOR. 

A  girl  who  is  chosen  as  sculptor  arranges  the 
other  players  in  various  attitudes  as  statues. 
She  then  looks  to  see  if  each  one  is  in  proper  po- 
sition and  punishes  each  player  who  changed  her 
position  with  a  blow  from  a  loosely  knotted  hand- 
kerchief. When  finally  all  are  in  position,  she 
gays,  "  The  sculptor  will  not  be  at  home  to-day," 
and  leaves  the  playground.  The  other  players, 
finding  themselves  alone,  begin  to  make  merry ; 
they  laugh  and  sing  and  dance.  All  at  once  the 
sculptor  returns,  saying,  "  So,  the  sculptor  re- 
turns and — ,"  one,  two,  three,  all  strive  to  be  in 
position  before  she  can  reach  them  for  punish- 
ment with  the  knotted  handkerchief.  If  the 
sculptor  should  hit  some  one  already  in  place, 
the  statues  all  come  to  life  again  and  in  turn 
flourish  knotted  handkerchiefs  in  pursuit  of  the 
sculptor.  The  last  player  in  position  becomes 
sculptor.  The  game  can  also  be  varied  or  given 
another  form  by  appointing  an  overseer,  who 
furnishes  the  players  with  some  occupation  as 
sewing,  hammering,  planing,  etc. 

Scale  G.\me. 
In  this  game  the  scale  is  represented  by  lit- 


tle girls,  the  little  boys  cho6sing  the  represen- 
tatives. The  tiniest  tot  in  the  room  is  called  up 
for  "Do."  The  next  tiniest  follows  for  "Re" 
and  so  on  until  eight  are  chosen  perfectly  graded 
in  height  from  low  "Do"  to  high  "Do."  These 
eight  stand  in  line  facing  the  school  and  proceed 
to  introduce  themselves,  each  one  in  turn  sing- 
ing her  name,  "Do"  or  "Re"  or  "Me,"  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  and  making  a  low  bow  afterward. 
Then  the  school,  to  show  their  warm  personal 
interest  in  the  line  of  representatives  assembled 
before  them  and  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  relation  to  each  other  call  each  one 
separately  three  times.  They  sing:  "Do,  Do, 
Do,"  (Do  bows),  "Re,  Re,  Re"  (Re  bows),  and 
so  on  until  all  have  been  called  and  have  saluted 
gracefully  or  otherwise.  Then  the  scale  join 
hands  in  a  circle  and  dance  to  the  left  while  the 
school  sings  up  the  scale,  and  dances  to  the  right 
while  they  sing  down  the  scale ;  when  they  reach 
low  "Do"  they  continue  singing  "Do,  Do,"  until 
Do  steps  out  of  the  circle  and  bows  to  the  other 
members  of  the  scale  and  takes  her  seat.  When 
she  is  safely  seated  they  begin  with  "Re,"  sing 
up  and  down  the  scale,  the  children  dancing  as 
before ;  they  stop  on  "Re"  and  repeat  "Re,  Re," 
until  Re  is  seated,  then  use  "Me"  as  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  and  so  until  finally  only  high 
"Do"  is  left  to  dance  alone  and  bow  and  take  her 
seat. — Blanche  Hand. 


My  Shadow. 


I  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with 

me, 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I 

can  see. 
He  is  very  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up  to  the 

head ; 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me  when  I  jump  into 

my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes 

to  grow, — 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children  which  is  always 

very  slow ; 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an  india 

rubber  ball, 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's 

none  of  him  at  all. 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was 
up, 

I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  but- 
tercup ; 

But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy 
head. 

Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast 
asleep  in  bed.  — H.  L.  Stevenson. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

EDITED  BT 

ROBERT  J.  ALEY,  Ph.  D.,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


History  of  Arithmetic. 


XV. — Early  Writers  on  Arithmetic  -  Contin- 
ued. 

Lucas  Pacioli,  sometimes  known  as  Lucas  di 
Burgo,  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  a  native  of 
Tuscany.  He  was  a  famous  lecturer  on  mathe- 
matics at  Rome,  Pisa,  Venice  and  Milan.  His 
great  worlc  was  Summade  arithmeticaj  geometria, 
etc.,  printed  in  Venice,  1494.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  was  the  first  printed  treatise  on  arith- 
metic. It  had  a  wide  circulation  and  exerted  a 
great  influence  on  the  trend  of  arithmetic.  Mer- 
cantile subjects  were  fully  treated.  Many  of  the 
problems  were  very  long  and  complicated.  A 
very  interesting  example  of  these  problems  is 
found  in  Ball's  History  of  Mathematics,  page  213. 

In  1501,  John  Huswirt  published  at  Cologne  a 
brief  treatise  on  the  Arabic  system.  This  is 
probably  the  first  book  on  arithmetic  in  the 
German  language.  The  operations  are  proven 
by  casting  out  the  nines. 

The  Practical  Arithmetica  by  Jerome  Cardan 
appeared  at  Milan  in  1539.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  the  mysterious  properties  of  numbers. 
Biblical  numbers  receive  especial  emphasis. 

The  most  famous  early  arithmetic  of  England 
was  the  Ground  of  Arts  by  Robert  Recorde.  It 
first  appeared  in  1540.  It  went  through  many 
editions,  the  last  appearing  in  1699.  Hecorde 
introduced  the  sign  of  equality.  His  book  ex- 
erted a  marked  influence  on  the  trend  of  arith- 
metic in  England. 

The  Arithmetica  Integra  by  Michael  Stifel  ap- 
peared at  Nuremberg  in  1544.  The  book  is 
marked  by  scholarship  in  the  treatment  of  the 
properties  of  numbers,  surds  and  incommensur- 
ables.  The  author  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  -|-, 
— ,  and  /~. 

The  eminent  Italian  mathematician,  Nicolas 
Tastaglia,  published  a  very  complete  arithmetic 
in  1556.  This  book  gives  great  emphasis  to  the 
applications  of  arithmetic.  DeMorgan  speaks 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

Baker's  Well-spring  of  Sciences,  which  appear- 
ed in  1583,  is  a  sort  of  transition  book  from  the 
ground  of  arts  to  the  commercial  arithmetics  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Much  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  rule  of  practice. 

Among  the  other  early  writers  the  following 


may  be  mentioned : — Simon  Stevinus,  at  Leyden 
in  1585,  revised  by  Albert  Girard  in  1634 ;  John 
Mellis  at  London,  in  1588 ;  Richard  Witt,  at  Lon- 
don in  1613 ;  John  Napier,  at  Edinburg  in  1617. 
Nicholas  Hunt  in  1633  published  The  Hand- 
Maid  to  Arithmetick  refined.  The  book  contains 
a  full  treatment  on  weights  and  measures.  It 
gives  the  rules  in  verse.  The  following  are 
examples : 

Adde  thou  upright,  reserving  every  tenne, 
And  write  the  digits  downe  all  with  thy  pen. 

Subtract  the  lesser  from  the  great,  noting  the  rest, 
Or  ten  to  borrow  you  are  ever  prest 
To  pay  what  borrowed  was  think  it  no  paine, 
But  honesty  redounding  to  your  gaine. 


Preparations  for  Teaching  ARiTBMjfi- 

TIC. 

Preparation  to  teach  arithmetic  is  not  different 
from  preparation  to  teach  any  other  subject,  it 
is,  however,  sometimes  thought  to  be  different. 
Th^re  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  only 
preparation  necessary  is  that  which  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  keep  the  problems  solved  one  les- 
son in  advance  of  the  class.  To  do  this  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  a  key,  oT  to  call  upon  a  fel- 
low teacher.  This  lack  of  preparation  accounts, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  arithmetic  in  our  schools. 

The  first  essential  is  to  know  the  arithmetic. 
The  study  of  arithmetic  alone  will  not  give  this 
knowledge.  No  complete  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic is  possible  without  the  light  that  comes 
from  algebra  and  geometry.  These  subjects 
furnish  a  proper  perspective.  The  teacher  should 
study  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  and  then 
restudy  arthmetic  in  the  light  of  the  latter  two 
subjects.  Such  a  study  should  give  a  logical 
and  scientific  organization  of  arithmetic.  This 
is  the  kind  of  knowing  that  should  characterize 
the  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  development  of  arithmetic. 
This  will  prevent  him  from  repeating  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  It  will  also  increase  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject.  From  the  history 
he  can  draw  the  material  for  his  class  that  will 
promote  a  healthy  interest  in  the  subject. 

Whether  the  teacher  has  one  grade  or  all 
grades,  he  should  see  the  arithmetic  for  the 
school  course  as  a  logically  connected  whole. 
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Seeing  this  is  the  combined  result  of  knowing 
both  arithmetic  and  the  child.  This  very  essen- 
tial element  of  preparation  is  many  times  over- 
looked. 

The  final  element  in  preparation  for  arithme- 
tic, is  the  daily  study  of  subject-matter  and  pu- 
pil. The  object  of  this  study  is  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  mind  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  the  most  thought,  and  to 
make  it  most  easily  become  a  permanent  mental 
acquisition.  The  widest  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject can  not  take  the  place  of  this  daily  study. 
It  is  this  that  makes  great  teaching.  It  is  this 
tiiat  brings  pupil  and  subject  to  white-heat— 
the  welding  point. 

Thk  New  Arithmbtics.— III. 


The  Elementary  Arithmetic  is  designed  to  cover 
the  work  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years. 
In  these  years  the  pupils  should  learn  perfectly 
the  number  combinations  which  make  the  tables 
of  the  fundamental  operations.  In  addition  to 
this  they  should  get  such  an  insight  into  the  use 
of  the  fundamental  operations  as  to  be  able  to 
readily  apply  them  to  concrete  experiences. 
The  simpler  phases  of  fractions,  percentage  and 
interest  are  also  to  be  considered. 

Miss  Cropsey  has  written  her  book  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  She  believes  that 
the  pupil  should  be  given  an  experience,  and 
from  that  get  his  understanding  of  number  re- 
lations. Many  problems  are  given  to  be  pictori- 
ally  or  objectively  represented.  The.purpose  of 
tills  is  to  make  the  child  intelligently  select  the 
necessary  operation  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. If  properly  used  no  work  will  yield  better 
results.  On  the  other  hand  such  work  may 
degenerate  into  mere  aimless  husywork.  The 
teacher  must  see  to  it  that  pictures  are  made  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  clear  the  real  nature 
of  the  problem.  When  this  is  done  the  picture 
has  served  its  purpose.  The  intelligence  of  the 
teacher  must  determine  the  amount  of  such 
work.  It  will  be  necessary  in  most  schools  to 
omit  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  this  kind  which 
is  indicated  in  the  book.  The  country  boy  who 
has  nearly  all  his  life  been  counting  and  sepa- 
rating chickens,  sheep,  cattle  and  pigs  will  not 
need  much  picture  representation  to  get  the 
point  in  an  ordinary  problem.  From  the  above 
the  reader  should  make  only  one  inference, — 
mix  brains  with  the  use  of  pictures  and  objects 
in  number  work. 

The  fundamental  operations  are  really  basic. 
Every  teacher  should  feel  the  force  of  this  truth. 
The  Elementary  Arithmetic  makes  the  thought 


prominent.  Much  of  the  work  given  or  directed 
has  to  do  with  number  combinations  and  end- 
ings. This  phase  of  the  work  can  not  be  too 
greatly  emphasized.  If  the  future  progress  of 
the  pupil  is  to  be  assured  his  early  school  work 
must  make  automatic  the  elementary  number 
results  of  the  four  fundamental  operations.  This 
implies  much  drill  upon  number  independent  of 
any  concrete  relations.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
this  work  to  supplement  the  book.  Skill  in  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity  should  be  the  aim.  To  ac- 
complish this  the  abstract  problems  and  review 
lists  should  be  used  to  the  utmost. 

To  make  the  work  pregnant  with  meaning  the 
school  should  be  supplied  with  some  simple  ap- 
paratus, most  of  which  can  be  made  by  the 
teacher.  There  should  be  a  yardstick,  with  di- 
visions into  feet  and  inches ;  pint,  quart,  and 
gallon  measures,  and  ounce,  half-pound,  and 
pound  weights.  A  valuable  addition  to  these 
would  be  the  simple  metric  units.  These  weights 
and  measures  should  not  only  be  used  to  illus- 
trate given  problems,  but  the  pupils  should  use 
them  in  making  problems.  This  means  may  help 
to  establish  a  vital  relation  between  number  and 
the  affairs  of  life. 

NOTES. 

Miss  Katherine  Blynn  still  continues  at  the 
head  of  the  mathematics  in  the  Ft.  Wayne  High 
School.    She  is  doing  good  work. 

Fine's  Number  System  of  Algebra  and  Lefevre's 
Number  and  its  Algebra  are  two  excellent  books 
for  teachers.  Both  books  deal  with  the  philo- 
sophical side  of  number. 

All  teachers  of  mathematics  should  arrange  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  mathematical 
section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  This 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec. 
26th.  Geo.  L.  Roberts  of  Greensburg  is  presi- 
dent and  Amelia  W.  Platte  of  Indianapolis  is 
secretary.  We  hope  to  announce  the  program 
in  the  next  issue. 

Every  teacher  should  write  to  his  congressman 
asking  for  a  copy  of  Greenwood  and  Martin's 
American  Text-Books  of  Arithmetic.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  history  of  arithmetic  in  this  country  is 
very  largely  a  history  of  our  text-books.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  earlier  days.  Then  the 
text-book  set  the  pace  and  fixed  arithmetic 
thought  more  than  it  does  to-day.  If  we  ever 
have  a  helpful  history  of  the  growth  of  arith- 
metic in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  written 
from  a  complete  collection  of  text-books.  Ev- 
ery teacher  should  be  interested  in  finding  these 
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old  books  and  placing  them  in  some  collection. 
The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  very  thank- 
ful for  information  concerning  any  old  text-book 
on  arithmetic.  By  old  he  means  one  of  earlier 
date  than  1860. 

Professor  A.  Jones  of  the  Marion  Normal 
School  has  issued  a  Teachers'  Edition  of  the  In- 
diana Complete  Arithmetic.  The  book  contains 
much  interesting  and  valuable  matter  not  found 
in  the  Indiana  book.  Large  numbers  of  the 
more  difficult  problems  are  completely  solved. 
If  used  in  the  proper  spirit  the  book  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  help.  If  used  as  a  mere  key  it 
will  be  a  real  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
arithmetic. 

Modern  geometry  attracts  more  attention  each 
succeeding  year.  One  great  drawback  to  its  pro- 
gress has  been  the  lack  of  good  texts  on  the  sub- 
ject.   There  comes  to  us  from  AVilliam  Black- 


wood &  Sons,  London,' a  most  excellent  element- 
ary treatise  by  J.  A.  Third,  headmaster  of  Spier's 
school.  The  book  is  very  clear  and  interesting 
The  student  who  reads  it  will  be  surprised  at 
the  ease  with  which  he  enters  the  great  field  of 
modern  geometry.  The  principle  of  duality,  so 
emphasized  by  Reye  and  Cremona,  is  made  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  work.  No  principle  is 
more  fertile  in  its  results  nor  will  do  more  to 
start  the  student  on  lines  of  independent  inves- 
tigation.  -The  book  is  to  be  commended. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Manchester  is  the  successor  of  Pro- 
fessor Samson  in  the  department  of  mathemat- 
ics at  Vincennes  University.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  has  done 
graduate  work  at  Michigan,  Gottingen,  Heidel- 
^berg,  Leipzig  and  Tubingen.  He  has  had  a  wide 
and  successful  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  is  a 
fortunate  thing  for  mathematics  in  Indiana,  to 
have  such  men  come  among  us. 


ALCOHOIilC  Bevebages. 


By  J.  T.  SCOVELL. 


ALCOHOLIC  liquors  are  made  from  starch, 
and  are  starch  more  or  less  fully  digested. 
In  moderate  quantities  they  are  foods  like  starch, 
sugars  and  fats.  In  addition  to  serving  as  foods 
alcoholic  beverages  exert  an  anesthetic  influence 
which,  to  most  people,  is  pleasing  and  enjoyable. 
This  action  is  not  explained  beyond  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  may  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium among  the  elements  of  the  body  caused 
by  the  strong  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water.  This 
enjoyable  effect  in  many  cases  awakens  desires 
and  develops  appetites  which  lead  to  intemper- 
ance. Intemperance  long  continued  results  in 
degeneration  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body  and  in  the  erratic  action  and  premature 
decay  of  the  mind. 

Dr.  Crothers  and  other  temperance  authori- 
ties speak  of  altered  and  shrunken  brain  and 
nerve  cells ;  of  the  fatty  and  enfeebled  heart ;  of 
blood  corpuscles  with  distorted  form  and 
abnormal  action;  of  atrophied  lungs  and  dis- 
eased kidneys ;  of  the  thickened  softened  stom- 
ach and  the  hobnailed  liver ;  of  the  diseased  skin 
and  deadened  sensibilities,  as  the  result  of  in- 
temperance. Such  discussions  have  led  many 
people  to  think  of  these  conditions  as  caused  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  alone,  as  effects  peculiar  to 
the   action   of   alcoholic    beverages.     This    of 


course  is  not  true,  and  is  not  what  they  mean  to 
teach,  for  Dr.  Crothers  in  another  connection 
says  **It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  specify 
any  particular  diseases  which  are  caused  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  alone."  This  practically  says 
what  many  recognize  as  true,  that  all  or  nearly 
all  the  abnormal  conditions  usually  ascribed  to 
alcohol  may  result  from  other  causes.  Over- 
work—physical or  mental,  loss  of  sleep,  lack  of 
nourishment,  violent  anger,  and  other  strong 
emotions  will  cause  as  well-marked  degenera- 
tions of  tissues  and  organs  as  are  charged  to  the 
intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  In  fact 
the  abnormal  conditions  mentioned  come  on 
with  advancing  years;  no  one  has  them  all; 
some,  one  or  more  ;  some,  others.  Alcoholic  in- 
temperance hastens  the  advent  of  these  condi- 
tions, intemperance  in  eating,  intemperance  in 
work  or  in  violent  emotions  or  continued  priva- 
tions will  also  hasten  the  development  of  these 
conditions.  If  there  were  no  alcohol,  there 
would  still  be  hobnailed  livers  and  diseased  kid- 
neys; thickened  dyspeptic  stomachs  and  fatty 
hearts ;  shrunken  and  distorted  nerve  cells  and 
blood  corpuscles.  There  seems  to  be  no  evi- 
dence to  show,  that  alcohol,  even  when  used  in- 
temperately,  causes  structural  changes  in  the 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.    Alcohol,   in 
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common  with  many  other  causes,  hastens  the 
approach  of  natural  degenerative  changes. 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  foods  or  poisons,  are 
useful  or  harmful  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  used,  and  the  manner  of  use  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  individual.  Some 
people  are  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol, are  easily  affected  by  alcoholic  beverages 
and  easily  acquire  intemperate  habits.  Such 
personal  peculiarities  are  common — physicians 
meet  them  frequently.  Many  people  are  predis- 
posed to  certain  diseases  or  are  injured  by  cer- 
tain foods  or  medicines.  These  peculiarities  are 
supposed  to  be  due  to  some  abnormal  condition 
of  the  body.  Susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
alcohol  is  thought  by  many  to  be  due  to  some 
defect  or  abnormal  condition  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  whose  cause  may  not  be  known. 
Many  people  think  that  these  abnormal  condi- 
tions are  generally  caused  by  intemperance,  and 
that  they  may  be  transmitted.  Dr.  Norman 
Kerr  says,  **  that  in  nearly  3,000  cases  of  chronic 
alcoholism  he  found  that  fully  one-half  had  an 
inebriate  ancestry."  Other  observers  make 
similar  reports,  and  claim  that  the  proportion 
of  hereditary  cases  is  on  the  increase.  If  we 
cannot  specify  any  diseases,  any  structural 
changes  as  caused  by  alcohol  alone,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  effects  of  intemperance  are  transmit- 
ted to  offspring.  Conditions  that^  predispose  to 
alcoholism  undoubtedly  are  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  from  parent  to  child,  generation 
after  generation.  But  at  the  present  time  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  intemperance  causes  such 
conditions,  nor  that  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
the  system  are  transmitted. 

Dr.  Stuver  writes :  **  What  subtle  but  resist- 
less power  has  impelled  races,  nations,  and  indi- 
viduals to  give  themselves  up  to  an  indulgence 
and  debauchery  that  have  inevitably  led  to  their 
ruin  or  extinction?  What  caused  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Romans?  What 
throughout  all  time  and  among  all  nations  has 
been  the  result  of  the  use  of  narcotic  and  stim- 
ulating poisons  save  effeminacy,  degeneration 
and  extinction?"  Dr.  Nordan  claims  that  a 
general  degeneration  of  the  race  is  going  on, 
and  Dr.  I.  N.  Quimby  thinks  that  alcoholic  in- 
temperance is  the  cause.  Noah  and  Abraham 
drank  alcoholic  liquor  to  excess,  got  drunk.  Al- 
coholic beverages  have  been  used  freely  and 
often  intemperately  from  then  down  to  the 
present  century,  with  scarcely  a  protest.  And 
yet  within  historic  times  the  span  of  human  life 
has  been  doubled  and  is  still  increasing.  And 
within  that  time  the  population  of  the  world  has 
been  muli plied  by  ten.  The  human  race  is  not  de- 


generating. Dr.  F.  C.  Myers  writes :  **  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  America  when  every  indi- 
cation pointed  so  strongly  to  a  decrease  in  in- 
temperance as  at  present.  There  has  never  been 
so  little  drinking  as  at  present,  and  never  such 
a  strong  tendency  toward  moderation  in  quan- 
tities where  alcoholic  indulgence  is  general. 
The  most  careful  flgures  bear  out  this  state- 
ment." 

Ernest  Pellew  writing  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  June,  1897,  claims  **  that  public  men 
of  the  present  are  longer  lived  than  were  the 
ancient  statesmen,  because  they  use  less  alcohol, 
are  more  temperate  in  their  habits  than  were 
their  ancestors."  Dr.  Stuver  and  Mr.  Pellew 
make  the  same  mistake.  Historians  assign  other 
causes  for  the  decay  of  nations  and  races.  Al- 
coholic intemperance  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
causes,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  by  any 
means  the  most  important.  Public  men  are 
longer  lived,  and  so  is  every  member  of  any 
civilized  community,  longer  lived  than  his  an- 
cestors. Sanitarians  say  that  the  purer  air  and 
purer  water  resulting  from  enlightened  systems 
of  sewerage  and  other  sanitary  measures  in 
the  nature  of  cleanliness  have  been  the  main 
cause  of  increase  in  length  of  life.  Temperance 
in  eating,  and  in  drinking  has  been  a  cause  but 
by  no  means  the  main  cause  of  the  increasing 
expectancy  of  life  in  civilized  communities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  German  tribes 
from  the  earliest  historic  times  have  been  noted 
for  their  free  and  often  intemperate  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors.  And  yet  their  history  has  been 
one  of  progress  until  to-day  they  are  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world.  They  easily  surpass  all 
others  physically,  intellectually,  morally  and  in 
every  other  way.  Statistics  are  not  available, 
but  if  the  common  impression  is  true  they  have 
easily  surpassed  all  others  in  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  liquors. 

If  alcohol  were  as  destructive  as  claimed  by 
some,  and  if  its  effects  were  transmitted  to  off- 
spring as  many  suppose,  progress  would  seem  to 
be  impossible,  and  degeneration  would  be  in- 
evitable. 

The  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  les- 
sens mental  activity  and  reduces  muscular 
force,  and  is  injurious  in  many  ways.  The 
number  of  persons  in  any  community  who  are 
seriously  injured  by  intemperance  may  be  great, 
yet  they  form  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  This  per  cent,  is  so  small  that  at  present 
it  is  impossible  to  show  that  intemperance  has 
hindered  progress  in  the  race  or  caused  any  sort 
of  race  degeneration.  The  effects  of  intemper- 
ance upon  the  individual  may  be  profound  and 
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disastrous,  but  the  effect  upon  the  race  is  at 
present  imperceptible. 

Intemperance  is  a  great  evil.  Not  as  great  as 
some  suppose,  but  one  of  the  great  evils  that 
beset  the  human  race.  The  evil  is  of  ancient 
origin.  Abraham  and  Noah  drank  to  excess, 
some  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  alcohol  in- 
temperately;  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to 
have  died  as  the  result  of  excessive  drink ;  m^ny 
of  the  Romans  were  intemperate ;  and  many 
men,  public  and  private,  even  down  to  the  pres- 
ent have  suffered  and  perished  from  the  effects 
of  strong  drink.  It  has  always  been  recognized 
as  an  evil  at  least  by  some  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent communities,  and  there  doubtless  have 
always  been  persons  in  every  community  who 
were  temperance  reformers.  What  has  been 
done  toward  checl^ing  the  growth  of  this  evil, 
and  toward  eradicating  its  effects?  First,  the 
general  advance  in  culture  resulted  in  different 
and  more  refined  methods  of  recreation  and 
pleasure ;  in  a  different  standard  of  excellence ; 
in  a  higher  appreciation  of  self-control  and  of 
all  that  contributes  toward  honorable  man- 
hood. Grossness  or  intemperance  in  eating  or 
drinking,  in  thought  or  expression  of  any 
kind  is  not  considered  good  form.  Intemper- 
ance of  any  sort,  in  any  direction  is  looked  upon 
as  a  weakness  to  be  deplored.  And  the  intem- 
perate person  soon  becomes  an  object  of  pity  or 
disgust.  This  public  sentiment  is  really  an  im- 
mense stride  toward  universal  temperance. 
Again,  the  changes  in  relationships  that  have 
come  into  economic  society  through  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  have  put  upon  many  indi- 
viduals an  immense  responsibility,  involving 
large  quanties  of  property  and  often  thousands 
of  human  lives.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  all 
kinds  'of  mining  and  manufacturing  industries 
as  well  as  in  railroading  and  in  the  shippinig  in- 
dustries. There  are  thousands  of  these  respon- 
sible positions  which  all  classes  of  society  recog- 
nize ought  to  be  filled  by  men  of  the  strictest 
temperance.  These  circumstances  have  contrib- 
uted largely  toward  the  growth  of  a  public  sen- 
timent against  intemperance. 

Business  men  generally  discourage  drinking 
among  their  employes,  and  business  men  do  not 
drink  among  themselves  as  much  as  formerly. 
The  custom  of  treating  that  often  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  wholesale  transactions  has  largely 
passed  away.  The  intemperate  m|in,  the  man 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  is  not  at  his  best 
physically  or  mentally,  is  at  a  disadvantage 
whether  in  society,  in  business  or  in  the  circles 
of  manual  labor.  It  has  been  said  ''that  in- 
temperance is  passing  away  by  a  process  of  evo- 


lution, by  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  In  these 
days  of  intense  competition  only  the  man  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  his  powers  can  succeed. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  this  public 
sentiment  came  the  formation  of  temperance 
societies,  organized  for  systematic  work  against 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  To  these  belonged 
many  intense,  earnest  men  and  women  who 
were  ready  to  work,  in  the  way  that  seemed 
best,  for  the  good  of  humanity.  There  was 
everywhere  the  densest  ignorance  concerning 
every  phase  of  the  subject  and  these  intensely 
earnest  people  often  quarreled  among  them- 
selves as  to  methods  of  work,  called  hard  names 
and  ascribed  bad  motives,  so  that  there  has  been 
very  much  lost  energy  and  motion  in  the  tem- 
perance movement.  In  general,  these  people 
have  been  honest,  and  their  mistakes,  if  any, 
have  been  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart,  and 
their  work  has  done  much,  very  much ,  toward  the 
growth  of  the  present  public  sentiment  against 
intemperance.  The  church,  also,  in  all  its 
branches,  has  generally  been  a  temperance  so- 
ciety and  has  done  good  work  for  the  cause. 

The  medical  profession,  who,  as  a  class,  know 
more  about  the  evils  of  intemperance  than  any 
other,  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. Formerly  alcohol  was  used  extensively, 
and  often  perhaps  carelessly  by  nearly  all  phy- 
sicians. Now  many  do  not  use  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  those  that  do  use  it,  recogniz- 
ing its  power  for  evil,  are  more  careful  to  give 
it  in  definite  doses  for  definite  purposes.  The 
discussion  of  the  liquor  problem  occupies  con- 
siderable space  in  the  Medical  Journals,  and 
often  finds  a  place  on  the  programs  of  medical 
associations.  Gradually  the  problem  is  passing 
from  the  domain  of  assertion  and  exaggeration 
into  the  domain  of  careful,  deliberate  investiga- 
tions. These  studies  made  with  care  by  experts, 
with  the  most  approved  appliances  have  re- 
sulted in  an  accumulation  of  information  that 
seems  to  make  scientific  temperance  possible. 
These  investigations  seem  to  show  that  alcohol 
in  moderate  quantities  is  in  some  sense  a  food 
and  not  a  poison,  that  alcoholic  beverages  as 
ordinarily  used  are  not  as  dangerous  and  harm- 
ful to  the  individual  and  to  the  race  as  many 
had  supposed.  Yet,  with  these  ideas  has  come 
a  broader,  deeper,  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  never  before  have 
there  been  such  numbers  of  people  from  all 
grades  of  society  arrayed  on  the  side  of  temper- 
ance. And  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States  and  Canada  nor  to 
English  speaking  people,  but  extends  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.    **  Professors  in  the  universi- 
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ties  and  practicing  physicians  in  Germany  are 
pushing  the  study  of  thQ  alcohol  question."  It 
is  said  "that  three  clubs  of  Leipsic  students 
have  abandoned  the  'morning  drinking  bout' 
and  that  several  others  are  contemplating  doing 
the  same  thing"  because  they  think  that  drink- 
ing lowers  their  capacity  for  athletics.  And 
there  is  evidence  that  many  of  the  Gretmans  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  drinking  habits  inter- 
fere with  mental  activity. 

Thus,  even  in  Gtermany,  there  is  growing  a 
public  sentiment  against  intemperance.  The 
conclusions  of  the  more  strictly  scientific  inves- 
tigations of  the  present  are  appealing  to  differ- 
ent classes,  to  persons  who  were  repelled  by  the 
exaggeration,  so  common  in  some  circles. 
Preachers  do  not  say  as  much  about  hell  as  for- 
merly, temperance  lecturers  do  not  exaggerate 
and  misrepresent  as  much  as  formerly.  And 
the  causes  of  religion  and  of  temperance  are 
more  effective  for. the  change.  Much  has  been 
aooomplished.  What  remains  to  be  done,  what 
does  the  present  suggest  for  the  future?  Why 
do  people  drink  alcoholic  beverages  ?  What  are 
the  causes  of  intemperance  ?  '.In  studying  the 
effects  of  alcohol  we  found  that  it  caused  pleasant 
physical  sensations,  and  promoted  social  inter- 
course; that  it  deadened  pain  and  drowned  sor- 
row and  suffering  of  every  kind.  Intemperance 
is  undoubtedly  one  cause  of  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing. But  poverty  and  suffering,  and  the  desire 
for  physical  and  social  enjoyment  are  the  main 
causes  of  intemperance.  Wants,  legitimate  de- 
sires, planted  in  the  breast  by  the  Creator  are 
the  causes  of  the  drink  habit.  Supply  these 
desires  in  a  better,  more  legitimate  way,  and 
the  temperance  problem  is  solved.  Give  every 
man  employment  at  good  wages,  so  that  he  may 
have  good  food  and  a  happy  home  and  the  saloon 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  th^  past.  Contentions 
among  temperance  people  as  to  methods  should 
eease.  Be  neighborly,  let  the  fight  against  intem- 
perance continue,  petition  for  wise  legislation 
and  for  cooperation.  But  the  social  and .  eco- 
nomic conditions,  which  are  the  real  cause  of 
intemperance,  are  worse  than  intemperance, 
and  must  be  radically  changed  before  we  can 
hope  for  universal  temperance.  The  real  prob- 
lem is  one  of  social  economics. 


O  WKN  County  Teachbbs. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  a  very 
profitable  institute  held  in  Owen  county  at  Spen- 
cer, September  11-15  was  the  re-union  exercises 
of  the  ex-Owen  county  teachers,  citizens,  and 
other  visitors.    Thursday  was  almost  entirely 


given  up  to  these  exercises  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  talks  on  the  various  phases  of  educa- 
tion .  Those  present  were  made  to[f eelJthatJOwen 
county's  poor  clay  soil  grows  a  product  that  is 
in  great  demand — the  teachers  which  she  has 
sent  into  the  educational  world. 

Of  the  teachers  present  of  whom  Owen  county 
may.  well  be  proud  were|Dr.  Aley,  O.  P.  Mc- 
Auley,  J.  A.  McKelvey,  George  Willoughby  and 
others.  Those  absent  were  D.  K.  Goss,  Super- 
intendent Spear,  J.  B.  Wisely,  N.  G.  Wark  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Dr.  Aley  first  spoke  of  his  experience  in  Owen 
county  as  a  teacher  and  then  passed  to  what  he 
considers  the  chief  element  of  success  in  a  teach- 
er— He  must,  above  all,  be  a  person  who  has  an 
honest  and  sincere  purpose ;  his  heart  mustH^e  in 
his  work. 

O.  P.  McAuley  spoke  of  the  lamentable  fact 
that  teacher's  libraries  can  in  most  cases  be'car- 
ried  in  our  arms.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
teachers  buying  some  good  books  each  year^and 
studying  them. 

A.  D.  Mofi9t  showed  how  a  superintendent 
can  help  his  teachers  to  help  pupils.  He  in- 
sisted on  the  great  need  of  the  teacher  being  a 
student  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  such  help  as 
is  needed,  and  thought  the  pleasure  coming 
from  really  helping  one  is  ample  pay  for  the 
pains. 

Judge  Franklin  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
schools  of  Owen  county  as  they  existed  fifty 
years  ago.  He  urged  the  use  of  the  greater  op- 
portunities which  are  offered  today  and  ad- 
monished the  teachers  in  all  their  work  to  seek 
the  ''spirit  which  maketh  alive"  and  to  shun 
the  letter  which  kills. 

Judge  Robinson  gave  an  interesting  talk  in 
which  he  spoke  of  .his  experience  as  a  teacher. 
He  said  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  was  largely  due  to  their 
having  been  started  right.  He  grew  eloquent 
in  speaking  of  the  infiuence  of  H.  B.  Brown  of 
Valparaiso  whose  infiuence  reached  Owen  county 
at  an  early  day,  and  put  it  into  the  minds  of 
Owen  county's  young  men  to  seek  the  higher 
life. 

Dr.  Jenkins  of  Indianapolis  university  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  "  Aim  of  Education"  in  which  he 
showed  that  real  education  should  aim  to  make 
a  man  fit  to  live  and  work  in  the  great  social 
world. 

J.  A.  McKelvey  gave  an  interesting  talk  in 
which  he  narrated  the  story  of  a  negro  boy  who 
had  just  fallen  into  a  molasses  barrel  full  of  mo- 
lasses. The  negro  said  ''Oh  for  a  thousand 
tongues  to  do  this  subject  justice." 
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Ex-Supt.  D.  M.  Greeting  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil 
illustrating  it  with  his  usual  fitting  stories.  To 
a  visitor  the  educational  interests  seem  moving 
in  the  direction  of  progress.  The  superintend- 
ence is  intelligent,  close  and  efficient.  The 
teachers  are  young  and  full  of  the  spirit  which 
moves  things. 

D.  McCarver. 


Talks  to  Teachebs  ox  PsYcnoLOOY: 

And  TO  Students  on  Some  of 

IjTfe's  Ideals.* 


This  is  the  title  of  Professor  Wm,  James'  lat- 
est book.  It  is  a  very  readable  book  and  will  be 
interesting  and  valuable  to  any  teacher.  It  is 
written  in  the  author's  refreshing  style  and  is 
sure  to  be  widely  read.  It  deals  with  many  of 
the  vital  problems  in  education  and  is  full  of 
practical  suggestions  to  the  thinking  teacher. 
We  use  practical  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it 
should  be  used  in  education,  and  not  in  the 
mechanical,  device,  sense. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Psychology  and  the  Teach- 
ing Art "  he  says  some  things  that  are  timely  and 
good.  He  regards  **  the  fermentation  which  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more  has  been  going  on  among 
the  teachers  "  as  a  very  promising  feature  in  life 
and  in  the  profession.  He  says  that  psychology 
ought  to  give  the  teacher  radical  help ;  but  that 
teachers  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  think  that 
psychology,  being  the  science  of  the  mind's  laws, 
is  something  from  which  they  can  deduce  defi- 
nite programmes  and  schemes  and  methods  of 
instruction  for  immediate  schoolroom  use.  He 
says  psychology  is  a  science  and  that  teaching 
is  an  art ;  that  sciences  never  generate  arts  di- 
rectly out  of  themselves.  Professor  James  is 
certainly  right.  The  teacher  must  get  his  in- 
sight and  make  his  own  application. 

His.  steps  in  the  teaching  process  are :  (1) 
Work  your  pupil  into  such  a  state  of  interest  in 
what  you  are  going  to  teach  him  that  every  other 
object  of  attention  is  banished  from  his  mind. 
(2)  Reveal  it  to  him  so  impressively  that  he  will 
remember  the  occasion  to  his  dying  day.  (3) 
Fill  him  with  devouring  curiosity  to  know  what 
the  next  steps  in  connection  with  the  subject 
are. 

We  like  what  he  says  in  regard  to  child-study ; 
it  is  sound  common  sense.  Some  of  the  material 
of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  James' 
former  books,  but  what  he  has  repeated  is  well 
worth  repeating,  notably  his  chapters  on  the 
" Stream  of  Consciousness"  and  " Habit." 
*  Henry  Holt  A  C:o.,  New  York.    Price  $1.60. 


One  strong  point  in  what  Professor  James 
writes  is  that  he  makes  jrou  think,  whether  you 
agree  with  him  or  not.  Possibly  another  strong 
point  in  his  work  is  the  fact  that  he  leaves  some- 
thing for  the  student  to  do  in  the  way  of  organ- 
ization. He  is  so  full  of  his  subject  that  he 
bears  down  upon  you  with  a  perfect  ava- 
lanche of  tacts  that  you  must  accept  at  once  as 
convincing  or  get  on  your  thinking  cap  and  meet 
him  with  the  spirit  of  one  seeking  the  truth. 

We  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  indicate  some 
of  the  strong  points  in  this  book  and  urge  every 
reader  of  The  Educator  to  read  for  himself. 
And  first  let  us  emphasize  Chapter  V  as  dealing 
with  a  very  important  factor  in  education.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  in  connection  with  this  thought 
of  reactions  in  school  work  that  the  greatest  de- 
fect in  our  system  may  be  found.  In  education 
the  "give"  must  be  made  equal  at  least  to  the 
**take."  This  would  be  a  pretty  good  principle 
in  social  and  moral  life  everywhere.  But  in  ed- 
ucation the  expression  must  tend  toward  actual 
creation.  Mr.  James  says,  **A^o  reception  without 
reaction f  no  impression  without  correlative  expres- 
sion ^  is  the  great  maxim  which  the  teacher  ought 
never  to  forget." 

In  another  chapter  the  author  discusses  "  Na- 
tive Reactions  and  Acquired  Reactions."  He  says 
**  Our  education  means  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
possibilities  of  reaction,  acquired  at  home,  at  school, 
or  in  the  training  of  affairs.  The  teacher's  task  is 
that  of  supervising  the  acquiring  process."  He 
states  the  principle  that  underlies  the  process 
and  aptly  illustrates  it.  Vide  pp.  39  and  40. 
The  author  thinks  a  bad  reaction  is  better  than 
no  reaction,  for  it  gives  the  teacher  a  purchase 
on  the  child.  Just  so.  There  is  more  hope  for 
one  who  chooses  and  chooses  wrong  than  there 
is  for  a  puppet. 

The  discussion  of  native  reaction  is  strongly 
suggestive  and  may  furnish  a  valuable  basis  for 
action  to  the  teacher  who  thinks. 

We  may  emphasize  one  other  point,  out  of 
many,  and  that  is  in  connection  with  his  helpful 
discussion  of  the  will.  He  speaks  of  two  types 
of  inhibition — by  repression  or  negation,  and  by 
substitution.  One  is  negative  and  the  other  is 
positive.  One  emphasizes  the  error  and  drives 
the  devil  in,  and  the  other  emphasizes  the  virtue 
which  is  to  be  substituted  and  drives  the  devil 
out.  It  is  a  most  important  point  in  school  work 
and  every  teacher  needs  to  master  the  principle. 
It  would  almost  revolutionize  the  present  ways 
of  management  and  control  in  school  and  home. 
In  his  talks  to  students  on  life's  ideals.  Profes- 
sor James  has  three  chapters  under  the  follow- 
ing titles :    ''  The  Gospel  of  Relaxation,"  **  On  a 
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Certain  Blindness  in  Human  Beings,"  and 
"What  Makes  a  Life  Significant?"  These  are 
valuable  to  teachers  of  course,  for  no  one  is  a 
teacher  who  is  not  a  student. 

In  his  first  chapter  we  find  the  following: 
"They  talk  much  in  pedagogic  circles  to-day 
about  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  prepare  for 
every  lesson  in  advance.  To  some  extent  this  is 
useful.  But  we  Yankees  are  assuredly  not  those 
to  whom  such  a  general  doctrine  should  be 
preached.  We  are  only  too  careful  as  it  is. 
The  advice  I  should  give  to  most  teachers  would 
be  in  the  words  of  one  who  is  herself  an  admira- 
ble teacher.  Prepare  yourself  in  the  subject  so 
well  that  it  shall  be  always  on  tap ;  then  in  the 
classroom  trust  your  spontaneity  and  fling  away 
all  further  care."  Well,  that  clause  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a  very  wide  range  of  interpretation  and  it 
probably  has  done  more  harm  than  good  for  the 
profession.  It  was  a  world  of  comfort  to  some 
teachers  who  have  been  dead  a  score  of  years. 
There  is  so  much  difference  in  opinion  as  to 
what  it  means  to  '*  prepare  yourself  in  the  sub- 
ject," and  we  have  known  some  things  "always 
on  tap"  to  get  terribly  stale.  We  haven't  seen 
very  much  spontaneous  teaching^  whatever  it 
ought  to  be  called,  and  there  has  been  always 
too  much  "  flinging  away  all  further  care." 

If  Professor  James  means  by  preparing  one- 
self in  the  subject  that  he  is  to  ki>ow  not  only 
the  facts  in  the  subject,  but  the  truth  that  comes 
from  an  assimilation  and  an  organization  of 
those  facts,  and  that  one  is  to  know  so  well  the 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  mastery  of 
the  subject  that  he  is  able  to  put  himself  sym- 
pathetically in  the  place  of  the  learner  at  every 
stage  of  the  process ;  and  if  he  means  by  keep- 
ing it  always  on  tap  that  the  teacher,  year  in 
and  year  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  day  in 
and  day  out,  is  to  keep  the  truth  uppermost  by 
a  constant  study  of  old  data  and  as  constant  a 
gathering  of  new,  so  that  the  subject  will  always 
be  new ;  and  if  in  all  this  one  is  to  see  so  clearly 
the  process  in  the  development  of  his  subject 
that  each  step  each  day  will  stand  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  whole,  and  can  trust  to  his  spon- 
taneity and  fling  away  care,  well  and  gocxi — we 
agree. 

But  if  by  preparation  in  the  subject  he  means 
a  vast  collection  of  facts  and  statistics,  with  no 
mastery  of  the  truth,  and  consequently  no  or- 
ganization ;  and  if  by  having  it  always  on  tap  he 
means  the  mere  presence  in  consciousness  of 
these  facts  so  that  the  teacher  can  always  get 
hold  of  some  of  them,  and  so  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  something  to  present  that  belongs  somewhere 
in  the  subject,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 


proper  preparation  in  the  subject,  and  we  are 
sure  there  will  be  no  teachina.  This  fact,  statis- 
tic, syllabus,  tap  business  is  being  run  in  the 
ground  in  some  American  universities,  and  we 
do  not  refer  to  Harvard. 

These  final  chapters  of  this  book  are  delightful 
and  will  furnish  large  inspiration  to  teachers  of 
all  grades.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one  from 
many  points  of  view.  It  could  be  read  with 
much  profit  by  parents  as  well  as  teachers.  We 
commend  it ;  but  when  you  read  it  keep  by  you 
a  good  stock  of  interrogation  marks. 

Francis  M.  Stalkek. 


Bits  of  Information  in  Gbammar. 


LOGIC  AND  GRAMMAR. 

As  indicated  in  the  last  number,  the  first  bit 
of  logic  whicli  the  student  of  grammar  must 
master  is  the  nature  of  the  thought  and  its  ele- 
ments. Not  in  a  technical  way,  but  in  a  simple, 
elementary  way,  he  must  see  that  a  thought  is  a 
mental  activity  in  which  the  mind  asserts  a  re- 
lation between  ideas :  that  this  mental  act  is, 
therefore,  always  composed  of  three  elements : 
thought  subject,  thought  predicate  and  thought 
relation  :  and  that  the  thought  relation  is  always 
one  of  agreement;  e.  g..  The  apples  are  ripe, 
The  rain  falls  in  torrents ;  or  one  of  disagree- 
ment; e.  g.,  Clouds  are  not  solid,  The  girl  does 
not  sing  well.  This  much  logic  is  essential  to 
the  mastery  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole. 

But  the  child  must  also  have  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  subordinate  elements  of  the 
thought— ideas.  The  thought  subject,  the 
thought  predicate,  and  the  thought  relation  are 
the  principal  elements  of  the  thought.  Each  of 
these  may  be  composed  of  a  number  of  subor- 
dinate elements  or  ideas,  and  if  the  child  is  to 
understand  the  different  kinds  of  words  which 
compose  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  he  must 
know  the  different  kinds  of  ideas  which  they  ex- 
press. He  may  be  led  to  see  these  for  himself 
in  some  such  manner  as  the  following : 

TJie  vwnkeifs  principal  companions  in  the  house 
are  a  very  valuable  talking  parrot  and  a  handsome 
French  Angora  cat. 

We  call  that  which  the  word  expresses  an  idea. 
Notice  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  in  the 
sentence  above.  You  will  see  that  they  are  not 
all  alike.  Take,  for  example,  the  ideas  expressed 
by  the  words,  **house"  and  *'cat."  You  will 
notice  that  they  are  ideas  which  may  be  made 
thought  subjects,  or  you  may  think,  affirm,  or 
assert  another  idea  of  these  ideas;  e.  g.,  you 
may  say,  The  houneis  beautiful.  The  cat  is  hand- 
some.   We  call  such  an  idea  an  object  of  thought. 
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See  if  you  can  find  other  words  in  this  sentence 
that  express  objects  of  thought. 

Now  think  carefully  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
words,  "very,"  "handsome,"  and  "talking." 
You  will  notice  that  they  express  ideas  which 
belong  to  and  distinguish  other  ideas.  The  idea, 
veryj  belongs  to  the  idea,  valuable;  the  idea, 
handsome f  belongs  to  the  idea,  cat;  and  the  idea, 
talking,  belongs  to  the  idea,  parrot.  We  call  this 
kind  of  idea  an  attribute.  We  could  not  dis- 
tinguish one  idea  from  another  if  it  were  not 
for  their  attributes.  How  do  you  distinguish 
the  cat  from  the  parrot?  Name  some  of  the 
attributes  of  the  cat  and  then  some  of  the  parrot. 
Are  they  the  same?  Name  other  words  in  this 
sentence  which  express  attributes. 

Now  notice  carefully  the  ideas  expressed  by 
the  words,  "in,"  "are,"  and  "and."  The  ideas 
expressed  by  these  words  do  not  belong  to  other 
ideas,  nor  are  they  ideas  about  which  we  may 
think,  affirm,  or  assert  other  ideas.  We  cannot 
say.  An  are  as  tall  or  An  and  as  sweet.  These 
ideas  are  merely  the  connection  or  relation 
which  the  mind  sees  between  other  ideas.  The 
idea,  m,  is  the  connection  which  the  mind  sees 
b3tween  the  idea,  companions^  and  the  idea, 
house;  the  idea,  are,  is  the  relation  between  the 
thought  subject  and  the  thought  predicate ; 
and  the  idea,  and,  is  the  relation  which  the 
mind  sees  between  the  idea,  parrot,  and  the  idea, 
cai.    We  call  such  an  idea  an  idea  of  relation. 

If  I  place  a  book  on  the  table,  what  word  ex- 
presses the  relation  between  the  hook  and  the 
tablet  Suppose  I  place  it  under  the  table?  Be- 
side the  table?  Mary  goes  into  the  garden: 
What  word  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
going  and  the  garden  ? 

Now  if  the  child  has  followed  carefully,  and 
if  the  teacher  has  been  skillful  with  her  ques- 
tions and  illustrations,  the  child  in  the  seventh 
grade  will  see  that  all  the  ideas  which  he  thinks 
can  be  divided  into  three  classes.  All  elements 
of  the  thought  are  objects  of  thought,  attri- 
butes, or  relations.  And  he  will  see  the  nature 
of  each  one  of  these.  An  object  of  thought  is 
an  idea  about  which  the  mind  may  assert  or 
affirm  another  idea.  An  attribute  is  a  mark  or 
characteristic  by  which  we  distinguish  other 
ideas.  An  idea  of  relation  is  the  connection 
which  the  mind  sees  between  other  ideas. 

This  is  the  reason  and  the  only  reason  why  we 
have  substantive  words,  which  express  objects 
of  thought;  attributive  words,  which  express 
attributes;  and  relation  words,  which  express 
ideas  of  relation.  If  there  were  more  kinds  of 
idea«<,  we  should  have  more  classes  of  w^ords, 
and  the  only  reason  why  we  have  nouns,  pro- 


nouns, adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  etc.,  is 
that  we  have  different  ways  of  expressing  these 
same  ideas ;  attributes  may  belong  to  different 
kinds  of  ideas,  and  ideas  of  relation  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  How  can  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  pupil  understand  the  classes  of  words  and 
their  properties,  different  kinds  of  modifiers, 
etc.,  without  understanding  so  much  of  logic  as 
is  indicated  above?  Of  course  he  can  commit 
the  classes  of  words,  modifiers,  etc.,  to  memory 
without  knowing  anything  of  logic.  One  can 
commit  anything  to  memory,  the  multiplication 
table,  the  alphabet,  Chinese  characters,  any- 
thing, whether  it  is  logical  or  illogical;  but  I 
ask  the  question,  how  can  a  pupil  understand  the 
subject  of  grammar,  think  it  out/or  himself,  make 
it  a  reasonable  thing  to  himself,  without  under- 
standing so  much  of  logic  as  is  indicated  in  this 
article  and  the  article  in  the  number  preceding 
this?  J.  B.  Wisely. 


To  JAMBS  WHITCOMB  RlLKY. 


To  him  who  speaks  of  humble  things, 
Who  loves  all  humble  hearts  and  ways, 
To  him  we  give  our  modest  praise. 

For  what  he  brings  and  what  he  sings. 

While  others  soar  to  loftier  themes. 
And  dwell  in  lore  of  ancient  tome, 
He  is  content  with  child  and  home : 

These  are  the  gleams  of  all  his  dreams. 

Who  has  not  found  a  balm  for  strife, 
Or  blest  relief  from  some  dread  curse, 
Within  the  realms  of  his  "  child-verse  "  ? 

So  full,  so  rife  with  sweet  child-life. 

Our  ever-faithful  friend,  although 
He  dwells  from  all  the  crowd  apart ; 
But  never  was  there  readier  heart 

For  that  deep  woe  which  killeth  so. 

We  honor  all  our  sons,  but  more 
We  honor  him  who  sings  so  well. 
Who  doth  so  near  to  nature  dwell, 
Whose  heart  runs  o'er  with  sweet  child-lore. 
George  Bicknkll. 
Sullivan,  Ind. 


She  [Mother  Carey]  sat  quite  still  with  her 
chin  upon  her  hand,  looking  down  into  the  sea 
with  her  two  great  grand  blue  eyes,  as  blue  as 
the  sea  itself.  Her  hair  was  as  white  as  the 
snow — for  she  was  very  old — in  fact  as  old  as 
anything  you  are  likely  to  come  across,  except 

the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

The  Water  Babies. 
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NOTK— U  should  be  borae  in  mind  thnt  the  outline  on  Organic  Eiucation  is  based  upon  Miss  Scott's  book  by  that  title, 
pabllshed  by  D.  C.  Ueath  <&  Ck>  ,90  cents  and  the  outline  on  Reading  upon  Professor  Clarii's  How  to  Teach  Rtadivg,  pub- 
fished  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  76  cents. 


Organic  Education. 


ODTUNE. 

1.  The  Study  of  Chapters  IV,  V  and  VI.    (First  read  each 
chapter  as  a  whole,  seelcing  its  dominant  thought.) 

a.  The  Sequence-Method. 

(1)  Form  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  word 

"story,"    (Pages 81-32.) 

(2)  The  process  in  "  telling  the  story."    (Pages  82-88.) 
(a)  Reflect  upon  the  importance  of  the  thought  in 

"  the  predicate  follows  the  evolution  of  the 
central  thought."    (Page  32) 
(8)  Explain  each  of  the  five  main  characteristics  of  an 
effective  sequence.    (Pages  88-38  ) 
(a)  Show  the  advantages  of  each  to  the  pupil,  as 
giving  rise  to  *'  the  beginning  of  sci^tiflc 
icnowledge"  (page  86),  to*' a  sense  for  per- 
spection  "  (page  86),  etc.  - 
(4)  Observe  that  the  material  expressed  in  a  sequence 
may  be  life,  outer  (as  shown  in  the  action  of 
the  caterpillar;  on  page  88).  inner  (thought  as 
shown  by  the  reference  to  Darwin,  page  40,  and 
feeling  as  indicated  in  the  action  of  Jean  Val' 
jean,  pages  40-41),  and  fiature. 
(6)  Consider  carefully  the  five  important  results  men- 
tioned on  pages  41-42. 

b.  Special  applications  of  the  Sequence-Method. 

(1)  The  results  in  Composition  work.    (Pages  48-46. 

(2)  The  application  in  Grammar. 

(a)  Examine  carefully  the  process  with  the  de- 
scriptive adjective  (pages  46-47),  and  the 
eleven  additioniil  applications  in  order  to 
und'  rstand,  to  a  degree,  the  possibilities  in 
ihe  subject  (Pages  47-50 ) 
0)  The  application  in  reading,    (Pages  60-61.) 

(a)  Reflect  upon  the  passage  beginning  with  "  In 
the  opinion  "  and  ending  with  "  is  assured," 
page  61. 
e.  The  Formal  Steps. 

(1)  Name  and  explain  each  of  the  six  steps. 

(2)  Give  an  illuotrat'on  of  them  by  sketching  a  les- 

son on  *'  the  work  of  a  river." 

(3)  In  what  respect  are  these  six  steps  "  an  adapta- 

tion   of    those    defined  by  the  Herbart  an 
school?" 

(4)  Explain  the  sentence  beginning  with,  "They 

may  all,  however,"  page  62. 
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Comment. — Chapter  FV. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  this  mouth 
in  Organic  Education  involves  attention  to 
three  things. 

(a)  The  story. 

(b)  The  application  of  the  sequence-method, 
(e)  The  formal  steps. 

Work  done  in  previous  years  by  the  teachers 
upon  The  Essentials  of  M(  thod  by  Dr.  De  Garmo 
and  upon  General  M*  thod  by  Dr.  McMurry  has  re- 
sulted in  considerable  familiarity  with  the  for- 


mal steps.  In  consequence  the  commentary  will 
deal  mainly  with  the  story  and  the  applications 
of  the  sequence  method.  The  word  "story"  is 
very  familiar  and  its  general  significance  is 
clearly  known.  It  has  always  been  felt  to  bean 
attractive  form  of  discourse.  It  gives  an  added 
interest  to  Homer  to  think  of  him  as  the  story- 
teller of  the  Greeks  wandering  from  village  to 
village.  It  was  through  the  story  of  his  perils 
in  war  that  Othello  bewitched  the  fair  Desde- 
mona.  The  story  is  used  in  this  connection, 
however,  with  a  special  significance.  While  re- 
taining the  feature  of  attractiveness  the  present 
use  emphasizes  several  features  that  are  not  or- 
dinarily held  prominently  in  view  when  think- 
ing of  the  story.  An  important  one  of  these 
features  is  that  of  presenting  the  material  in  a 
bare  outline.  The  story  of  all  the  material  of 
the  four  gospels  could  be  presented  very  briefly 
in  such  an  outline.  It  wduld  appear  somewhat 
as  follows : 

Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  He  was  edu- 
cated according  to  the  Jewish  custom.  He 
taught  through  the  different  villages  and  cities 
of  Judea  and  Isreal.  He  was  arrested.  He  was 
tried.  He  was  cdhdemned  to  death.  He  was 
crucified.  He  was  entombed.  He  rose  from 
the  dead.    He  ascended  into  heaven. 

According  to  Patrick  Henry  the  acts  of  the 
colonists  prior  to  the  actual  beginning  of  war 
could  be  presented  in  story  form  thus:  They 
petitioned.  They  remonstrated.  They  suppli- 
cated. They  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
throne.    They  implored  its  interposition. 

Not  only  can  material  which  has  not  yet  been 
organized  be  presented  in  the  story  form  but 
organized  discourse,  also,  may  be  thus  thought 
out  and  presented.  Thus  with  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg Address,  the  story  form  may  be  made 
effective  by  grasping  first  the  following  serial 
order :  Our  fathers  brought  forth  a  new  nation 
conceived  in  liberty.  We  are  now  testing  this 
nation.  W^e  have  met  on  a  battlefield.  We  are 
dedicating  a  portion  of  this  field.  We  are  dedi- 
cating it  for  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  this 
nation.  We  are  performing  a  fitting  deed.  In 
a  higher  sense  we  cannot  dedicate  this  field.  It 
has  been  dedicated  by  those  who  died  here  that 
the  nation  might  live.  We  should  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  for  which  they  died. 
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In  this  case  although  the  subject  seems  to 
change  it  is  really  found  in  the  "new  nation" 
which  the  fathers  dedicated. 

2.  In  the  story  as  here  used  five  characteristics 
appear. 

(a)  There  is  a  completeness.  The  material  is 
viewed  as  a  whole.  Beginning  at  a  given  point 
it  either  returns  or  tends  to  return  to  that  point. 
This  is  shown  by  the  author  in  the  example  of 
the  plant.  If  Jesus  is  conceived  as  descending 
from  heaven  for  his  incarnation  this  total  view 
is  shown  in  the  story  of  the  Gospels  as  given 
above. 

(b)  There  is  a  pervading  unity  in  the  story. 
In  Lincoln's  address  it  was  the  idea  of  the  new 
nation  brought  forth  by  the  forefathers. 

(c)  There  is  a  selection  of  material.  Only 
those  facts  are  chosen  which  tend  to  bring  out 
the  essential  significance  of  the  main  subject. 

(d)  There  is  a  proportion.  Some  of  the  facts 
stand  in  immediate  relation  to  the  main  subject. 
Others  have  a  secondary  relation,  and  others  are 
still  more  remote.  This  order  of  importance  is 
observed. 

(e)  There  is  a  progressive  order.  Sometimes 
this  progressive  order  reveals  the  category  of 
time.  Again  it  may  show  the  category  of  cause 
and  effect,  etc. 

3.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  influence  of 
this  kind  of  work  upon  children. 

(a)  The  completeness  that  belongs  to  the  story 
produces  upon  the  children  two  main  effects: 

(1)  It  satisfies  their  longing  for  the  entire 
object,  (2)  It  cultivates  the  habit  of  looking  at 
things  as  the  whole,  of  seeking  the  total  view. 

(b)  The  characteristic  of  unity  in  the  story 
cultivates  the  habit  of  seeking  the  unity  under- 
lying variety.  The  author's  discussion  shows 
other  valuable  effects  arising  from  these  differ- 
ent characteristics  pertaining  to  the  story. 

Chapter  V. 

This  chapter  is  of  special  importance  in  show- 
ing the  application  of  the  sequence-method  to 
various  forms  of  language  work.  The  story  in 
bare  form,  as  given  below,  may  be  used  for  in- 
struction in  regard  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole ; 
subject;  predicate;  copula;  the  phrase;  the 
clause ;  the  parts  of  speech ;  etc. 

The  golden-haired  Orpheus  played. 

The  lovable  Orpheus  charmed. 

The  mighty  Orpheus  won. 

The  stricken  Orpheus  grieved. 

The  forlorn  Orpheus  visited. 

The  faithful  Orpheus  secured. 

The  anxious  Orpheus  lost. 

The  teacher  should  note  carefully  the  work 


given  by  the  author  on  pages  46  and  47  in  refer- 
ence to  this  story. 

Chapter  VI. 

In  considering  this  chapter  attention  should 
be  given  first  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Organic  System  which  is  here  repeated  on 
page  52 — the  progressive  organization  of  inter- 
est. It  is  also  to  be  closely  observed  that  the 
six  formal  steps  are  held  to  be  merely  guide 
posts,  unimportant  in  themselves.  Close  atten- 
tion should  be  devoted  to  the  last  step.  Each 
teacher  should  inquire  whether  in  his  own 
school  that  step  is  given  the  prominence  that  it 
deserves. 


How  TO  Tbach  Reading  in  the  Public 

SCHOOI^S. 


OUTLINE. 

I.  Ti^  Criterion  of  Quality.    (Page  80.) 

a.  What  determines  the  quality  of.  the  voice  ? 

b.  To  what  extent  does  emotion  change  the  speaker*8 

natural  quality  ? 
G.  What  relation  is  there  between  imagination  and 

quality? 
d.  How  would  you  develop  the  quality  of  voice  neces- 

sarv  to  express  elevated  feeling? 

II.  The  Criterion  of  Force.    (Page  101.) 

a.  Discriminate  between  "Radical"  and  "Final"  stress. 

b.  What  would  you  infer  of  the  temperament  of  a 

speaker  whose  delivery  was  strongly  marked  by  Fi- 
nal stress? 

c.  How  would  you  correct  such  a  fault  in  a  pupil  ? 

d.  What  objections  are  there  to  telling  a  pupil  to  read 

louder  ? 

Comment. 
Nearly  every  child  has  the  ability  to  put  con- 
siderable feeling  into  his  reading,  and  yet  little 
of  this  feeling  is  manifested  in  the  average 
schoolroom.  The  voice  of  the  child  at  home,  at 
play,  among  his  fellows,  expresses  the  entire 
gamut  of  feeling,  but  his  classroom  reading  is 
generally  dull  and  monotonous  as  far  as  the 
quality  of  his  voice  is  concerned.  To  correct 
this  defect  the  utmost  care  must  be  used.  In 
the  first  place,  the  teacher's  criticism  should 
generally  be  constructive  instead  of  destructive ; 
affirmative  rather  than  negative.  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  class  should  not  be  encouraged  in 
fault-finding  criticism,  for  such  a  practice  soon 
becomes  a  terrible  vice,  and  tends  to  destroy 
completely  that  stimulating  classroom  atmos- 
phere so  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
power  of  expression.  There  are  some  localities 
where  this  vice  has  laid  such  firm  hold  upon  the 
teachers  that  expressive  reading  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  child  is  mortally  afraid 
of  making  a  mistake,  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
seem  to  take  a  positive  delight  in  picking  him  to 
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pieces.  How  can  we  expect  the  imagination  to 
flourish  amid  such  surroundings  ? 

To  develop  the  feeling  necessary  to  affect  the 
quality  of  the  voice,  children  should  have  fre- 
quent drills  upon  specific  extracts  or  selections. 
Let  the  teacher  choose  a  number  of  passages 
from  any  of  the  readers,  and,  further,  from  the 
daily  life  of  the  children,  and  show  them  (and 
this  is  the  most  important  of  all)  that  the  feel- 
ings expressed  in  the  various  illustrations  are 
precisely  those  experienced  by  the  character 
whose  words  are  found  in  their  reading  lessons. 
Suppose  we  are  reading  a  heroic  selection,  and 
we  come  to  the  words  "Hurrah I  Hurrah  for 
Sheridan  I "  If  we  can  show  the  child  that  these 
black  type,  that  seem  so  meaningless  to  him, 
are  the  expression  of  the  same  feeling  that  has 
sUrred  him  when  he  shouted  for  one  of  his 
friends  who  had  won  a  race,  or  under  any 
similar  condition,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  trans- 
fer the  feeling  from  real  experience  to  the  fictitious 
one  on  the  printed  page'.  Or,  again,  imagine  the 
principal,  or  the  superintendent,  or  the  gov- 
ernor, has  granted  a  holiday  to  the  school,  will 
it  be  difficult  to  have  the  pupils  enter  heartily 
into  a  cheer,  **  Three  cheers  for  the  governor  ?" 

Now  let  the  teacher  find  many  examples  of 
greater  difficulty  than  those  above  cited,  and  let 
the  class  drill  in  the  expression  of  joy,  en- 
thusiasm, and  similar  feelings.  With  a  little 
care  innumerable  illustrations  may  be  found 
near  to  the  child's  experience,  and  practice  upon 
them  will  in  a  very  short  time  produce  marked 
results. 

Two  simple  questions  will  assist  the  teacher 
to  get  the  best  results  from  these  drills.  Where 
the  child  fails  to  manifest  the  proper  feeling  in 
the  reading  of  direct  discourse,  let  the  teacher 
ask,  "How  did  so  and  so  feel  when  he  said 
that?"  This  will  stimulate  the  imagination 
and  eventually,  if  the  child  can  grasp  the  mean- 
ing, lead  to  proper  expression.  AVhen  the  feel- 
ing is  absent  in  the  reading  of  description,  let 
the  teacher  ask,  **  How  do  you  feel  about  that?" 
Or,  **  SupiK>se  you  were  telling  this  story  to  your 
mother,  would  you  tell  it  in  that  way?"  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  note  how  excellent  the 
results  will  be  when  this  plan  is  faithfully  car- 
ried out. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  poetry  that  we  must  endeavor 
to  bring  to  the  child's  notice,  and  which  his 
voice  will  spontaneously  manifest.  Hence  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  sympathetic  teaching 
is  more  necessary  in  the  realm  of  reading  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  curriculum.  I  would, 
therefore,  in  conclusion,  urge  upon  the  teacher 
that  sh€  spend  all  the  time  possible  in  preparing 


the  class  before  the  oral  expression  begins.  If 
three  or  four  periods  are  necessary  for  full  prep- 
aration let  them  be  given  unhesitatingly,  for  if 
we  succeed  in  impressing  the  spirit  of  a  selection 
upon  the  child  we  have  given  him  something  Df 
permanent  value  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
solid  structure  in  the  future. 

S.H.Clark. 

HlSTOBT. 


OUTLINE. 

1.  Study  the  great  historic  path  of  the  Aryan  race  from  ttie 
Indus  westward,  part  of  it  passing  up  the  Tigro-Euphratef' 
Valley,  another  part,  (the  Greeks)  passing  on  westward  into 
Greece,  another  part  (Rome)  passing  still  farther  westward 
into  Italy. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  story  of  Cleon,  in  the  Ten  Boys, 
study  the  geography  of  Greece  and  see  its  effect  on  dividing 
Greece  into  many  small  divisions  and  thus  making  little 
city  states. 

S.  Work  out  the  Institutional  Life  of  the  Greeks  through 
the  story  of  Cleon  and  compare  it  with  the  life  worked  out 
in  the  two  grades  dealt  with  in  the  First  Institute. 

Especially  compare  the  artistic  life  of  the  Greeks  with  all 
the  previous  life  studied.  Show  how  we  in  America  still 
turn  to  Greece  for  our  models  in  sculpture,  architecture  and 
literature. 

4.  Study  the  Institutional  Life  of  Rome  as  shown  in  Ho- 
ratins,  and  compare  the  great  (/nvmmai^  and  law  and  nUe  of 
one  fnan  as  seen  in  Rome  with  that  seen  in  Greece. 

Good  books  for  use  in  preparing  this  lesson :  History  of 
Greece  and  History  of  Rome,  published  by  American  Book 
Co.;  price  of  each,  85  cents.  Myers*  General  History,  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co 

See  also  Professor  Kemp's  Outline  of  Method  In  History, 
Inland  Publishing  Co.,  and  his  discussion  of  the  subjects  of 
this  institute  as  found  In  The  Inland  Educatos  for  October 
and  November,  1807. 


Pbooramme  of  Town  and  City  Hupeb- 

intbndents'  msetino  at 

indianap01.1s. 


Thursday  Evening,  Nov.  0th. 
Presentation  of  High  School  Course  of 

Study     ....  Superintendent  \V.  A.  Millis 
Statistics  of  Indiana  High  Schools  .  . 

SuperintendentW.H.  Sanders 

Bibliography  of  Secondary  Schools  .   . 

Superintendent  J.  A.  Carnagey 

Friday  a.  m. 
Discussion  of  High  School  Course  of  Study — 

State  Superintendent  F.  L.  Jones  .  SOMin. 
Superintendent  B.  F.  Moore  ...  15  Min. 
Superintendent  Noble  Harter  .  .  15  Min. 
Superintendent  C.  N.  Peak  ....  15  Min. 
General  discqssion. 

Friday  p.  m. 
Science  in  the  High  School- 
Doctor  Stanley  Coulter 45  Min. 

Superintendent  J.  AV.  Carr  ....  15  Min. 
Superintendent  R.  A.  Ogg  .  .  .  .  15  Min. 
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General  discussion. 
History  in  the  High  School- 
Superintendent  J.  A.  Wood    ...  25  Min. 
Superintendent  J.  H.  Tomlin  ...  10  Min. 
Superintendent  Edward  Ayers  .   .  10  Min. 
Friday  Evening. 
Art  in  the  Public  Schools — 

Doctor  W.  L.  Bryan 45  Min. 

Professor  J.  L.  Lowes 45  Min. 

Saturday  a.  m. 
What  work  should  be  done  in  the  Township  High 
Schools?— 

Superintendent  W.  C.  Belman  .  .  20  Min. 
Superintendent  C.  F.  Patterson  .  .  20  Min. 
County  Superintendent  G.  H.  Tapy  20  Min. 
Superintendent  W.  R.  Snyder  .  .  20  Min. 
Note.— In  general  discussions,  each  speaker  will  be  limited 
to  five  minutes. 

Chairman  C.  M.  McDaniel  announces  that  he  expects  to 
be  able  to  add  to  the  program  two  or  three  more  good  fea- 
tures. 


AMONG  THE  Nkw  Books. 


The  first  examination  of  a  copy  of  Herrick 
and  Damon's  Compositio7i  and  RheU/ric  for  Schools 
is  apt  to  impress  one  with  the  wide  scope  that 
the  authors  have  attempted  to  cover.  Instead 
of  being  a  fault,  as  it  might  seem  at  first,  it 
simply  widens  the  period  within  which  the  book 
may  be  used.  It  is  evidently  not  intended  that 
the  students  of  any  one  year  would  complete  it. 
The  work  might  well  be  commenced  in  an  eighth 
grade  and  continued  during  any  year  of  the 
high^Bchool.  A  general  outline  of  the  treatment 
will  best  explain  this. — Part  I  is  a  study  in  ex- 
pression itself;  choice  of  subject,  selection  of 
material,  titles,  development,  vocabulary  and 
the  mechanics  of  the  sentence  and  paragraph. 
Part  II  considers  the  various  elements  in  usage, 
including  a  chapter  on  improprieties  and  another 
on  faults  and  miscellaneous  errors.  Part  III, 
devoted  to  diction,  deals  rather  with  common 
errors  in  diction  than  with  essential  elements  of 
good  diction,  the  latter  receiving  treatment  in 
the  next  part,  which  treats  of  the  rhetorical 
laws  of  sentence  and  paragraph.  Part  V  treats 
of  the  whole  composition,  its  structure,  the  va- 
rious kinds,  and  literary  laws.  The  order  of  de- 
velopment thus  appears  to  be  logical  through- 
out. Especially  rational  is  it  to  seek  first  to  cul- 
tivate the  power  and  encourage  the  habit  of  ex- 
pression— what  the  authors  call  the  construct- 
ive, stimulative  side.  There  will  be  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  wisdom  of  using  the  abun- 
dance of  bad  English  that  is  offered  for  correc- 
tion, but*each  teacher  will  direct  this  feature  in 
his  own  school.    The  excellent  features  are  the 


scope   and    the   logical   arrangement.     [Scott, 
Foresman  A  Co.,  466  pages,  $1.00.] 

The  Heart  of  a  Boy,  by  Edmond  de  Amicis,  is 
not  a  new  book,  being  translated  from  the  224th 
Italian  edition,  but  the  present  edition  is  new  and 
is  specially  prepared  as  a  gift  book.  It  is  attract- 
ive and  well  made,  containing  thirty-two  full 
page  half  tone  engravings  besides  numerous 
other  illustrations.  The  book  gives  the  journal 
of  a  school  boy  of  the  third  grade  in  an  Italian 
school.  The  first  interest  for  American  boys  will 
lie  in  the  peculiar  differences  between  Italian  and 
American  schools.  The  relations  between  pupils 
and  master,  between  children  and  parents,  and 
among  the  boys  themselves  are  shown  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways  as  to  offer  a  very  complete  pic- 
ture of  one  phase  of  Italian  life.  There  are  fre- 
quent letters  to  the  boy  from  his  father,  skill- 
fully arranged  so  as  to  give  fine  sketches  of  his- 
torical characters  like  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  Hum- 
bert and  others,  or  else' containing  appeals  to 
patriotism,  goodness  and  manhood.  There  are 
also  letters  from  mother  and  sister  which  are 
more  affectionate  and  tender.  The  reader  gets 
to  know  the  school  as  if  he  were  there,  and  to 
feel  a  vital  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  pupil. 
The  very  large  circulation  of  the  book  in  Italy 
marks  it  a  classic  there,  and  bespeaks  for  it  an 
interest  which  will  make  it  equally  popular  in 
America.  [Laird  and  Lee,  Chicago.,  290  pages, 
gilt  top,  boxed  $1.25.] 

Here  is  the  happy  medium — Webster* s  Collegiate 
Dictionary.  As  the  title  suggests  it  occupies  a 
place  between  the  high  school  or  academic  edi- 
tions and  the  unabridged.  It  is  admirable  in 
every  way :  so  complete  that  it  will  answer  the 
question  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  so  moderate  in 
price  as  to  come  within  the  means  of  thousands 
of  people  who  could  not  afford  the  complete 
work,  and  so  convenient  that  no  one  will  defer 
looking  up  words  because  he  has  to  get  up  to  go 
to  the  dictionary.  This  combination  will  surely 
place  the  new  form  in  great  demand.  Besides 
d4B  pages  devoted  to  the  dictionary  proper  there 
is  an  extensive  introduction  relating  chiefly  to 
pronunciation  and  spelling.  The  appendix  of 
over  a  hundred  pages  includes  a  pronouncing 
glossary  of  Scottish  words  and  phrases,  a  voca-' 
bulary  of  rhymes,  a  vocabulary  of  proper  names, 
a  table  of  Greek  and  Roman  deities  and  heroes, 
popular  quotations  and  phrases  from  foreign 
languages,  etc.,  etc.  When  not  only  students 
but  professional  and  business  men  realize  that  a 
book  so  easy  to  handle  is  both  comprehensive 
and'  authoritative  none  of  them  will  wish  to 
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work  without  a  copy.  [G.  A  0.  Merriam  &  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.  with  reference  index,  cloth, 
$3,  sheep,  $4,  half  morroco,  $6.] 

Among  the  valuable  professional  books  for 
teachers  which  are  coming  so  fast  from  the 
publishing  houses  Educational  Aims  and  Edu- 
cational Values  by  Paul  H.  Hanus  of  Har- 
vard deserves  to  rank  high.  ProfessoV  Ha- 
nus has  evidently  thought  out  in  a  clear  man- 
ner the  needs  of  the  schools,  or  rather  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  his  suggestions  as  to 
what,  in  a  course  of  study,  is  best  calculated  to 
meet  these  needs  are  both  clear  and  direct.  He 
believes  that  interest  is  fundamental,  that  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  should  be  com- 
plete as  far  as  it  goes^  and  that  the  same  should 
be  true  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  col- 
leges. Each  should  prepare,  up  to  the  pupil's 
largest  capacity,  for  complete  living.  This  in- 
volves the  encouragement  and  development  so 
far  as  possible  of  the  pupil's  dominant  interests, 
leading  him  to  self -revelation.  Besides  five 
lectures  devoted  to  aims  and  values  there  is  one 
on  preparation  for  teaching  mathematics  in  the 
high  school,  one  on  the  study  of  education  at 
Harvard,  and  one  on  Comenius.  The  book  is 
worth  owning.  [The  Macmillan  Co.,  211  pages, 
♦1.00.] 

One  of  the  best  aids  to  experiments  in  chem- 
istry is  a  Laboratory  Manual  prepared  by  H.  W. 
Hillyer  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin.  Like 
most  manuals  of  its  kind  each  right  hand  page 
is  left  blank  for  notes.  The  book  is  written  for 
college  students,  but  is  so  graded  as  to  be  adapted 
to  beginners,  or  to  those  who  take  up  the  study 
with  some  preliminary  knowledge  of  it,  or  to 
still  others  who  pursue  the  study  beyond  the 
required  limits.  The  introductory  chapter  on 
''Manipulation,"  with  directions  to  the  student 
will  be  found  especially  helpful  to  beginners. 
The  text  is  very  clear,  the  cuts  are  ample  and 
suggestive,  and  the  page  is  large  enough  for 
copious  records  of  results  observed.  [The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  90  cents.] 

In  a  group  of  six  lectures  by  Dr.  Hugo  Mun- 
Bterberg,  the  first.  Psychology  and  Life,  gives  ti- 
tle to  the  volume  which  contains  them.  The 
author  begs  indulgence  for  what  he  fears  may  be 
shortcomings  in  the  language  of  a  beginner  in 
English,  but  the  reader  finds  after  all  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  express  even  the  purpose 
and  scppe  of  the  book  more  clearly  than  Dr. 
Miinsterberg  himself  has  in  his  preface.  The 
chief  aim,  as  he  says,  is  **  the  separation  of  the 


conception  of  psychology  from  the  conceptions 
of  our  real  life.  ...  A  scientific  synthesis 
of  the  ethical  idealism  with  the  physiological 
psychology  of  our  day  is  my  purpose. 
Psychology  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  concep- 
tions of  life."  His  lectures  are  avowedly  "un- 
amusing,"  and  he  declares  that  he  does  ''not 
want  to  entertain."  The  careful  reader  will  be 
ready  to  accept  this  last  assertion,  for  the  book 
is  essentially  a  book  for  the  student.  It  is  one 
that  yields  more  upon  the  second  reading  than 
upon  the  first.  There  is  no  skimming  of  surface 
but  rather  a  direct  probing  into  the  deepest 
things  of  life.  We  feel  that  we  are  with  a  mas- 
ter, and  though  we  may  not  assent  to  all  his 
propositions  at  first,  even  if  we  do  so  at  all,  yet 
the  lectures  are  decidedly  stimulating.  They 
presuppose  some  knowledge  of  philosophy.  We 
must  know  what  the  author  means  when  he  says 
"Whatever  is  thought  as  existing  can  not  have 
reality."  We  must  accept,  for  the  time  at 
least,  his  assertion  that  only  the  will  is  real,  and 
that  even  this  "does  not  exist  either  as  a  sub- 
stance which  lasts  or  as  a  process  which  is  going 
on."  He  condemns  materialism  as  wholly 
wrong  and  lets  us  know  early  in  the  book  his  be- 
lief that  only  the  ideal  can  be  true.  It  is  this 
idealism,  as  the  expression  of  will-relations, 
which  he  strives  to  isolate,  and  with  which  he 
maintains  psychology  has  no  concern.  "This 
world  of  not  existing  but  valid  will  relations  is 
the  only  world  which  history  and  society,  mo- 
rality and  philosophy,  have  to  deal  with.  .  .  . 
Our  life  is  will."  Dr.  Miinsterberg  acknowl- 
edges, however,  a  place  and  function  for  psychol- 
ogy. It  is  not  its  use  but  its  misuse  that  he  ob- 
jects to.  He  wants  every  high  school  teacher, 
at  least,  to  know  the  principal  mental  facts. 
"All  should  know  the  general  facts  of  associa- 
tion, attention,  apperception  and  conception." 
He  would  "exclude  from  the  school  the  rela- 
tions of  psychology  to  the  details  of  brain  phy- 
siology and  the  whole  of  pathological  p>9ycholo- 
gy,  and  above  all  child  psychology,"  These 
things,  he  thinks,  belong  to  the  student  of  edu- 
cation, and  their  place  is  the  psycho-educational 
laboratory.  It  will  be  difiicult  for  many  read- 
ers to  understand  the  author's  terminology,  but 
some  study  will  be  repaid  if  it  leads  us  as  teach- 
ers to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  proper  function 
and  the  true  place  of  psychology.  [Houghton, 
Mifflin  A  Co.,  $2.00.] 

The  study  of  physiology  as  a  preparation  for 
an  intelligent  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health  is  the  main  purpose  in  Advanced 
Lessons  in  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene ,  by 
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Win f red  E.  Baldwin.  The  book  is  an  improve- 
ment in  several  respects  over  some  of  the  older 
physiologies.  It  goes  somewhat  into  the  ele- 
.  ments  of  histology  and  biology,  and  devotes  a 
larger  proportion  than  is  usual  to  the  important 
matter  of  practical  hygiene.  At  short  intervals 
there  are  lists  of  questions  which  serve  as  re- 
views, and  contain  also  suggestions  for  further 
study  or  for  practical  applications.  Compre- 
hensive but  not  technical  the  book  is  a  desirable 
medium  between  the  extensive  treatise  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  superficial  outlines  on  the 
other.  [Werner  School  Book  Co.,  400  pages,  80 
cents.] 

Dr.  Ruric  N.  Koark  has  followed  his  first  book 
on  psychology  with  a  second  which  he  calls 
Method  in  Education y  an  attempt,  as  the  author 
says,  '^  to  develop  in  detail  the  applications  of 
psychology  in  the  work  of  teaching."  The  read- 
er's sympathy  is  enlisted  when  he  finds  on  the 
very  first  page  **  Formal  education  is  to  make 
not  only  men  and  women  of  cultivated  intelli- 
gence and  sound  character,  but  men  and  women 
who  shall  be  equi^yped  in  both  physical  health 
and  moral  strength  to  sustain  that  character 
against  the  stress  and  strain  of  active  life,  and 
to  apply  their  intelligence  to  the  practical  bread 
and  butter  affairs,  as  well  as  to  the  spiritual 
things,  of  a  complex  civilization."  Dr.  Koark 
discriminates  carefully  between  methods  and 
method,  and  his  work  is  a  clear  application  of 
the  latter  as  principles  of  psychology  to  the 
various  phases  of  teaching.  The  great  value  of 
the  book  to  teachers  is  in  the  detail  with  which 
the  principles  are  studied  in  reference  to  each 
subject.  This  makes  it  specific  and  usable. 
[American  Book  Co.,  348  pages,  $1.00.] 

The  author  of  Elementary  Studies  in  Chemistry, 
Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.  of  Harvard,  has  prepared  his 
book  with  the  conviction  that  chemistry  has 
never  been  assigned  its  real  value  as  a  disciplin- 
ary study,  and  that  it  has  suffered  severely  from 
what  he  terms  *'  the  irrepressible  wave  of  labora- 
tory madness."  His  work  is  an  evident  attempt 
to  make  chemistry  more  available  for  element- 
ary work  in  science  and  to  correct  some  of  the 
abuses  in  laboratory  practice  referred  to.  His 
plan  embraces  sixty-two  brief  lectures,  each  a 
unit  in  itself,  and  each  followed  by  directions 
for  suitable  laboratory  work.  The  term  **  ele- 
mentary "  in  the  title  should  not  be  understood 
as  suggesting  a  **  sixteen  week  course."  There 
are  nearly  500  pages,  and  enough  work  for  a  year 
or  more.     [Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  New  York.] 


The  latest  volume  in  the  excellent  "New 
Modern  Language  series "  bears  the  title  Cinq 
Hiattoires  and  includes  Claretie's  Bourn- Bourn, 
Dumas'  Entree  dans  Le  Monde,  IVlaupassant's  La 
Parure,  Daudet's  La  Ch^vre  de  M.  Seguin,  and 
Maistre's  Les  Prisonniers  du  Caucase.  The  edi- 
tors, M-'ras  and  Sterne,  announce  that  this  is  in- 
tended for  students  who  have  read  the  earlier 
books'in  the  series,  and  that  this  is  the  introduc- 
tion to  real  literature.  As  teachers  themselves,  • 
they  realize  that  this  is  the  stage  at  w^hich  stu- 
dents easily  abandon  the  study  of  the  language, 
and  hence  these  selections  are  chosen  because 
they  are  especially  interesting.  There  is  a 
biographical  note  for  each  of  the  five  authors. 
The  vocabulary  is  ample.  The  text  of  this 
series  needs  no  commendation.  [Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  152  pages,  80  cents.] 

The  mere  mention  of  the  "White  House  Cook 
Book"  carries  with  it  suggestions  of  everything 
that  is  appetizing  and  savory  and  dainty.  To 
the  skill  and  knowledge  which  Mrs.  F.  L.  Gil- 
lette brought  to  the  preparation  of  that  work 
she  has  added  ten  years  of  practical  experience, 
and  the  result  is  Mrs.  Gillette's  Cook  Book.  She 
exhibits  no  unmatronly  modesty  in  saying  that 
this  book  embodies  the  experience  of  fifty  years 
of  practical  housekeeping.  Simple,  practical, 
reliable,  are  qualities  that  the  author  claims  for 
it — more  American  than  French,  and  adapted  to 
use  in  most  American  homes.  The  number  and 
variety  of  recipes  is  very  large,  but  there  is 
much  other  interesting  matter — how  to  lay  table 
and  serve  a  dinner,  the  carving  and  selection  of 
meats,  choice  of  vegetables,  methods  of  preserv- 
ing, diet  for  invalids,  items  for  the  toilet,  table 
etiquette,  a  glossary  of  terms  used  in  cooking, 
kitchen  and  laundry  outfits,  menus  and  so  forth. 
The  book  contains  several  colored  plates  and  a 
fine  full  index.  Teachers'  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  will  all  become  benefactors  by  owning 
and  heeding  the  valuable  precepts  on  health  and 
food  here  offered.  [The  Werner  Co.,  Akron,  O., 
605  pages.] 

As  the  last  of  a  three- book  series  of  text-books 
on  the  English  language.  Professor  E.  Oram 
Lyte  of  the  Millersville  (Penn.)  Normal  School, 
has  prepared  an  Advanced  Grammar  and  Compo- 
sition. The  first  impression  upon  looking  through 
it  is  that  it  includes  in  its  scope  more  or  less  that 
properly  belongs  to  rhetoric.  Indeed,  the  author 
states  it  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  ^hools, 
in  all  of  which  a  somewhat  complete  course  of 
rhetoric  may  be  assumed.      Some  of  the  excel- 
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lent  features  are  its  simplicity,  clearness,  analy- 
sis, recognition  of  word,  phrase  and  clause  as  all 
subordinate  to  the  sentence  as  the  unit  of  ex- 
pression, and  of  all  language  as  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  thought.  Dr.  Lyte  maintains  that  we 
are  all  wrong  in  objecting  to  exercises  in  "  false 
syntax,"  and  hence  he  finds  a  legitimate  place 
for  them  in  his  book.     [The  American  Book  Co.] 

Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances  Blais- 
dell  have  prepared  a  second  reader  which  they 
call  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable,  The  name  sug- 
gests the  contents,  but  it  remains  to  say  that 
the  selections  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully 
chosen.  The  stories  of  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  "The  Pied  Piper,"  "The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling," and  "  King  Midas"  are  the  kind  which 
awaken  a  real  fondness  for  the  right  kind  of  lit- 
erature. There  is  also  quite  a  group  of  favorite 
poems  for  children  by  Stevenson,  Longfellow, 
Jean  Ingelow,  and  Tennyson.  The  whole  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  available  for  the  second 
reader  grade.     [The  Macmillan  Co. ,  35  cents.  ] 

Another  valuable  report,  that  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  of  history,  is  The  Study  of 
HUtory  in  Schools.  It  embodies  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  as  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association.  The  committee  has 
been  at  work  since  1896,  and,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  seven  very  competent  persons,  their  con- 
clusions ought  to  have  great  weight.  They  set 
themselves  the  task  of  discovering  the  actual 
situation,  and  of  suggesting,  from  that  which 
seemed  most  helpful  in  spirit  and  tendency 
among  the  teachers  of  the  country,  a  plan  that 
would  lead  to  wider  agreement  and  to  a  more 
unified  course.  In  their  investigations  they 
found  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  in  the  way 
of  improved  methods  of  study,  a  growing  use  of 
libraries,  and  frequent  assignment  of  special 
topics.  The  committee  emphasizes  the  need  of 
thoroughly  equipped  teachers  "  who  have  re- 
ceived instruction  in  method,  and  are  versed  in 
the  art  of  imparting  information  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  pupil's  age  and  degree  of  mental  ad- 
vancement. The  committee  seems  to  have  looked 
at  the  subject  from  all  sides,  and,  as  stated  above, 
its  conclusions  are  exceedingly  valuable.  The 
low  price  of  50  cents  places  it  within  the  means 
of  every  teacher  of  history.  [The  Macmillan 
Co.] 

When  Edward  Eggleston  wrote  the  story  that 
made  him  famous  he  pointed  out  a  rich  field  for 
the  novelist,  and  it  is  really  remarkable  that  so 
few  writers  have  sought  to  cultivate  it.  Rolinda, 
which  has  for  its  sub-title  A  Tale  of  the  Missis- 


sinewa,  is  quite  suggestive  of  the  older  story, 
being  a  "hoosier"  product,  and  describing 
a  typical  "  hoosier"  community  in  which 
there  are  several  native  characters*,  with  one  or 
two  exotics.  The  teacher  is  one  of  these  and 
her  school  is  the  center  of  interest.  The  other 
is  "  Neighborhood  Scottie,"  who  most  impresses 
her  personality  upon  the  school  and  is  in  turn 
most  transformed  by  it.  The  native  character- 
istics are  well  conceived  and  cleverly  portrayed. 
The  naming  of  successive  issues  from  the  same 
family  Peter  and  Repeater,  and  Kate  and  Dupli- 
cate, are  examples  of  a  straining  after  effect 
that  scarcely  improves  the  story.  The  power  of 
moral  courage  and  firmness  in  subduing  an  un- 
ruly school  are  well  shown.  The  inevitable  love 
story  lends  a  color  of  sentiment  and  romance. 
R.  L.  Whitson,  the  author,  and  Miss  Olive  Rush, 
who  furnishes  the  illustrations,  are  both  resi- 
dents of  Indiana.  [The  Champlin  Press,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  $1.50.] 

The  presidents  of  our  large  universities  are 
justly  regarded  as  the  leaders  in  educational 
thought.  Whenever  they  speak  they  are  exi^ect- 
ed  to  say  something,  and  as  a  general  thing  they 
do  say  something.  The  public  utterances  of  a 
university  president  represent  his  best  thought 
and  they  are  read  and  carefully  weighed  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Such  occasions  as  commence- 
ments, educational  conventions,  founding  of  new 
institutions,  bring  together  people  of  varied  in- 
terests, and  an  address  which  will  appeal  to  them 
all  must  be  of  a  high  order.  We  have  in  this 
country  a  number  of  men  who  are  capable  of 
setting  the  pace  in  educational  thought  and  to 
whom  we  look  for  guidance.  One  of  the  recog- 
nized leaders  is  President  Daniel  Coit  Oilman  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  President  Oilman 
has  done  much  for  higher  education.  What  he 
has  written  is  considered  of  large  value.  The 
Century  Company,  New  York,  has  done  the  pub- 
lic an  actual  service  by  the  publication  of  the 
addresses  that  President  Oilman  has  made  from 
time  to  time  under  the  title  of  University  Proh- 
lems  in  the  United  States.  These  addresses  deal 
with  the  educational  problems  from  the  writer's 
point  of  view  and  are  out  of  his  actual  experi- 
ence. The  man's  large  personality  makes  them 
entirely  worth  while.  We  have  found  them  a 
great  source  of  inspiration.  In  addition  to  the 
papers  bearing  directly  upon  those  institutions 
with  which  President  Oilman  has  been  identi- 
fied, the  discussion  of  "  University  Libraries," 
"  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States"  and 
"  The  Proposals  for  a  New  University  in  Wash- 
ington" will  be  found  of  value. 
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Professor  Frank  H.  Hall  has  worked  out  an- 
other series  of  arithmetics  which  he  calls  The 
Hall  Arithmetics.  In  his  former  series  there  were 
three  books;  in  this  there  are  two,  the  "Ele- 
mentary" and  the  **Complete."  The  success  of 
the  former  series  appears  to  have  justified  the 
same  plan  in  the  new,  namely  a  spiral  advance- 
ment in  which  the  pupil  at  each  recurring  tenth 
page  comes  in  contact  with  the  same  principle, 
only  on  a  higher  plane.  For  example,  on  page 
17  of  the  advanced  book  the  pupil  is  introduced 
to  percentage.  There  are  two  pages  of  this,  and 
then  no  more  until  page  27.  Throughout  the 
book,  on  each  tenth  page,  this  subject  recurs. 
In  the  same  way  the  subject  of  decimals,  com- 
mencing on  page  13  is  found  on  23,  33,  43,  etc. ; 
and  miscellaneous  problems  on  20,  30,  40,  etc. 
There  are  seven  such  groups.  This  affords  a  con- 
tinuous review  at  short  intervals  without  turn- 
ing back,  and  turns  the  pupil's  attention  contin- 
uously away  from  mechanical  processes  to  the 
imaging  of  magnitudes,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  in  the  series.  If  the  theory  is  true 
that  a  child's  education  should  be  always  a 
rounded  whole,  complete  at  any  stage,  so  far  as 
it  has  gone,  then  these  books  mark  a  most  desir- 
able improvement  in  method  in  arithmetic. 
[Werner  School  Book  Co.,  240  pages,  35  cents; 
448  pages,  60  cents.] 

A  companion  volume  to  Uricle  Sam's  Soldiers 
noticed  in  these  pages  in  the  September  issue  is 
Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War  by  Franklin  Matthews, 
It  seems  superfluous  to  bespeak  interest  for  a 
book  with  such  a  title,  especially  from  young 
Americans.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  interest 
were  necessary  the  means  would  be  found  in  the 
sixty-five  illustrations,  and  the  fine  list  of 
chapter  subjects.  Incidental  to  the  story  of  our 
navy  is  a  large  part  of  the  stories  of  the  civil 
and  the  Spanish  wars.  So  we  find  a  chapter  on 
"The  Famous  Monitor,"  one  on  the  "  Alabama 
and  Kearsarge  Fight,"  one  on  "Queer  Boats 
Used  in  the  Civil  War,"  one  on  "Dewey's  Vic- 
tory at  Manila,"  and  one  on  the  "  Battle  Near 
San  tin  go."  It  is  an  admirable  boy's  book,  com- 
bining interest  and  instruction.  [D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  275  pages,  75  cents.] 

A  Teacher's  Value  to  the  Pcjeltc. 


"  What  the  teacher  is  counts  for  much  more 
than  what  she  knows.  A  love  of  children,  un- 
limited tact  and  infinite  patience  are  the  neces- 
sary natural  endowments,"  writes  Caroline  B. 
Le  Row  in  the  September  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
"Of  course,  the  ability  to  teach  implies  the  pos- 


session of  an  education,  though  no  amount  of 
education  alone  can  make  a  good  teacher.  While 
all  teachers  must  know  more  than  they  teach, 
the  power  to  impart  to  others  is  the  important 
matter,  and  the  one  in  which  tact  or  ingehuity 
is  absolutely  the  prime  requisite.  Moreover,  she 
should  be  personally  a  social,  intellectual  and 
moral  force  in  the  community.  The  physician 
and  the  clergyman  have  immense  opportunities 
for  this  uplifting  of  humanity,  yet  their  advan- 
tages are  small  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
teacher,  which  are  practically  unlimited.  En- 
couragement and  satisfaction  in  this  field  of 
labor  never  can  be  dependent  upon  results,  for  it 
is  seldom  that  the  teacher  is  permitted  to  know 
what  the  years  of  maturity  owe  to  faithful  care 
of  the  youthful  days.  The  teacher's  time  is 
always  one  of  seed-sowing,  never  of  harvest. 


The  Elements  of  Humor. 


Of  the  two  ingredients  of  humor  which  Thack- 
eray mentions,  the  first,  love,  is  that  which  gives 
body,  says  Samuel  M.  Crothers  in  the  September 
Atlantic;  the  addition  of  wit  gives  the  efferves- 
cence. The  pleasure  of  wit  lies  in  its  unexpect- 
edness. In  humor  there  is  the  added  pleasure 
of  really  liking  that  which  surprises  us.  It's 
like  meeting  an  old  friend  in  an  unexpected 
place.    "  What,  you  here?  "  we'  say. 

This  is  the  kind  of  pleasure  we  get  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  reply  to  the  lady  who  asked  why  he 
had  put  a  certain  definition  in  his  dictionary : 
"  Pure  ignorance,  madam." 

The  fact  is  that  long  ago  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  whom  Bunyan  describes  as  "  a  brisk 
'young  lad  named  Ignorance."  He  is  a  dear 
friend  of  ours,  and  we  are  on  very  familiar  terms 
with  him  when  we  are  at  home ;  but  we  don't 
expect  to  meet  him  in  society.  Suddenly  we 
turn  the  corner,  and  we  see  him  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
At  once  we  are  at  our  ease  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  man ;  it  seems  we  have  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance. 

Another  element  in  real  humor  is  a  certain 
detachment  of  mind.  We  must  not  be  afraid ,  or 
jealous,  or  angry ;  in  order  to  take  a  really  hu- 
morous view  of  any  character,  one  must  be  in  a 
position  to  see  all  around  it.  If  I  were  brought 
before  Fielding's  Squire  Western  on  charge 
of  poaching,  and  if  I  had  a  pheasant  concealed 
under  my  coat,  I  should  not  be  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  what  an  amusing  person  the  squire 
is.  I  should  be  inclined  to  take  him  very  seri- 
ously. 

The  small  boy  who  pins  a  paper  to  the  school- 
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master's  coat  tail  imagines  that  he  has  achieved 
a  masterpiece  of  humor.  But  he  is  not  really  in  a 
position  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  perilous  adven- 
ture. It's  a  fearful  and  precarious  joy  which 
he  feek.  What  if  the  schoolmaster  should  turn 
around?    That  would  be  tragedy. 

Now,  neither  the  small  boy  nor  the  schoolmas- 
ter gets  the  full  flavor  of  humor.  But  suppose 
at  that  moment  an  old  friend  of  the  schoolmaster 
happens  to  look  in  at  the  door.  His  delight  in 
the  situation  has  a  mellowness  far  removed  from 
the  anxious  ambiguous  glee  of  the  urchin.  He 
knows  that  the  small  boy  is  not  so  wicked  as  he 
thinks  he  is,  and  the  schoolmaster  is  not  so 
terrible  as  he  seems ;  in  fact,  that  only  a  little 
while  ago  he  was  up  to  the  same  pranks  he  now 
finds  so  reprehensible.  So,  from  the  assured 
position  of  middle  age,  he  looks  upon  the  small 
boy  that  was  and  the  small  boy  that  is,  and  finds 
them  both  very  good,— much  better,  indeed, 
than  at  this  moment  they  find  one  another. 


EDUCATIONAI.,  liTTEKARY  AND  GBNBRAL 

Items. 


I  J.  B.  Boyce  will  have  charge  of  the  New  Ma- 

rion (Ind.)  schools  this  year. 

The  superin  tendency  at  Bluff  ton,  Ind.,  goes 
to  Professor  Wi rt  of  the  Greencastle  High  School . 

The  schools  at  Monroeville,  Ind.,  will  be  in 
charge  of  H.  H.  Niekamp  during  the  coming 
year. 

F.  W.  Week,  class  of  '98  I.  S.  N.  S.  is  elected 
assistant  principal  of  high  school  of  Washing- 
ton, 111.    He  has  already  begun  work. 

M.  C.  Jensen,  who  has  been  studying  botany 
with  Dr.  Coulter  at  Lake  Forest  and  Chicago 
university,  has  accepted  the  science  work  in  the 
Academy  at  Ridgeville,  Ind. 

The  Annual  Boyd  County  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  in  the  new  Central  High  School  build- 
ing in  Ashland,  (Ky.)  Superintendent  Weaver 
of  Paris,  Ky.,  was  the  instructor. 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  formerly  a  district  super- 
intendent in  Chicago,  will  be  associate  profes- 
sional lecturer  in  pedagogy  in  the  teacher's  col- 
I         lege  connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Hiss  Rose  Cox  has  been  elected  as  an  extra 
assistant  in  the  department  of  psychology  and 
method  at  the  Indiana  State  Normal.  Miss 
Anna  C.  Keating  becomes  an  assistant  in  the  li- 
brary. 

Dr.  William  P.  Kane  begins  his  administration 
as  president  of  Wabash  College  October  1.  The 
retiring  president.  Dr.  George    S.   Burroughs, 


takes  a  chair  in  the  theological  department  of 
Oberlin. 

Professor  Isaac  E.  Neff,  superintendent  of  the 
Portland,  Ind.,  schools  during  the  past  year, 
goes  to  Kankakee  next  year  as  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  that  city.  His  work  at  Portland 
is  highly  commended. 

The  new  manual  of  the  Irvington  schools  has 
on  the  front  page  the  cut  of  a  fine  new  building 
just  erected  to  replace  the  one  burned  last  year. 
Superintendent  Otis  G.  Stanton  and  his  assist- 
ants are  well  equipped  for  a  good  year's  work. 

Miss  Gertrude  LaCroix,  who  has  been  teacher 
of  languages  for  the  past  four  years  in  the  Ash- 
land (Ky.)  High  School,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  similar  position  at  Chillicothe,  O.  Her  place 
has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Fritz  Hagen  of  Beloit, 
Wis. 

Superintendent  W.  F.  Byrketof  Henry  county, 
Ind.,  announces  that  a  canvass  of  his  teachers 
shows  three-fourths  of  them  in  favor  of  the  ver- 
tical system  of  writing.  He  desires  all  township 
and  village  schools  to  use  this  system  to  avoid 
frequent  change. 

Professor  J.  J.  Schlicher  of  the  Latin  and  Ger- 
man department  at  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
has  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  and  will  study 
in  Europe.  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Rose,  assistant, 
will  have  charge  of  the  department  while  Mr. 
Schlicher  is  absent. 

A  clear  announcement  to  teachers  and  school 
officers  in  Ripley  county  regarding  the  purpose 
and  requirements  of  the  township  institute 
shows  that  Superintendent  Charles  S.  Royce  has 
the  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart  and  the 
work  well  organized. 

The  vacancy  created  at  Purdue  University  by 
the  resignation  of  Professor  A.  W.  Duff  from 
the  department  of  physics  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Ferry,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell,  and  later  a  student  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  the  University  of  Upsala. 

Dr.  James  Canfield  of  the  Ohio  state  universty 
went  some  months  ago  to  the  library  of  Columbia 
university  at  New  York.  Dr.  W.  0.  Thompson 
of  Miami  university  succeeded  him,  and  now  Dr. 
David  S.  Tappan  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  succeeds 
Dr.  Thompson  as  president  of  Miami  University. 
The  teachers  of  the  fourth  congressional  dis- 
trict, Kentucky,  hold  their  sixth  semi-annual 
meeting  at  Beaver  Dam,  October  19  and  20. 
Judging  by  an  extensive  program,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  received  through  the  kindness  of 
the  president,  S.  C.  Stevens,  the  meeting  will  be* 
a  very  profitable  one. 
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The  Southern  Indiana  Superintendisnts'  Club 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Shelbyville, 
October  19  and  20.  Dr.  Burris  O.  Jenkins  will 
lecture  on  the  evening  of  October  19.  Superin- 
tendent Tomlin  is  arranging  for  a  full  attend- 
ance and  a  good  time.  The  full  program  was 
not  at  hand  in  time  for  insertion. 

A  report  of  the  LaGrange  county  institute, 
appearing  in  one  of  the  local  papers  indicates 
that  the  meeting  this  year  was  an  unusually 
good  one.  Professors  McBeth  and  Baer  and  Dr. 
Burroughs  were  the  principal  instructors.  There 
were  several  entertaining  features  distributed 
among  the  lessons,  so  that  the  week  was  enjoy- 
able as  well  as  profitable. 

An  examination  of  the  manual  of  the  Colum- 
bia City  public  schools  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
superintendent,  C.  L.  Hottel,  and  his  fine  body 
of  assistants  are  working  for  the  good  of  the 
schools.  The  course  of  study  is  larger  than 
either  the  commission  or  even  college  entrance 
requires,  and  is  designed  to  benefit  especially 
the  large  majority  whose  education  ends  with 
the  high  school. 

The  superintendent  who  prepares  for  his  teach- 
ers a  twenty-five  page  manual  on  such  a  subject 
as  nature-study,  defining  its  value  and  scope, 
and  indicating  the  general  field  and  outline  for 
each  grade,  has  a  right  to  expect  large  results. 
Moreover,  the  work  thus  outlined  is  likely  to 
have  something  like  unity.  Such  a  manual  has 
been  prepared  by  C.  M.  McDaniel  of  Madison, 
Ind.,  for  his  teachers. 

The  Rockville  Republican,  after  si)eaking  of  the 
large  enrollment  in  the  Rockville  schools  and  of 
various  improvements  made  during  the  vaca- 
tion, says  "There  are  other  new  features  which 
bespeak  advancement  of  the  schools  and  the 
sympathy  of  those  in  charge  with  progressive 
ideas  of  education."  Such  appreciation  right 
at  home  speaks  well  for  Superintendent  Thorn- 
ton and  his  corps  of  assistants. 

In  addition  to  a  comprehensive  statement  re- 
garding the  course  of  study  the  manual  of  the 
Redkey,  Ind.,  schools  includes  such  features  as 
county,  township  and  city  oflUcers,  a  directory 
of  the  business  men  and  women  of  Redkey,  and 
other  features  well  calculated  to  establish  an 
interest  between  the  school  and  the  rest  of  the 
•community.  W.  D.  Chambers  continues  as  su- 
perintendent, and  Clyde  E.  Wilson  is  principal 
of  the  high  school. 

The  many  friends  of  Thomas  E.  Sanders  will 
rejoice  with  him  in  his  recovery  from  a  long  and 
serious  attack  of  typhoid  fever.     In  consequence 


of  this  he  has  been  advised  to  defer  his  plans 
for  a  year  of  study  and  engage  in  temporary 
work  that  will  require  more  active  physical  ex- 
ercise. The  Jackson  county  teachers  did  both 
themselves  and  Mr.  Sanders  credit  by  express- 
ing, during  their  institute,  their  appreciation  of 
his  services  to  the  schools  of  the  county. 

The  following  note  was  received  from  Profes- 
sor John  A.  Miller,  after  his  article  on  another 
page  was  printed :  "According  to  the  computa- 
tions made  under  the  directions  of  G.  Johnstone 
Stoney,  the  meteors  will  probably  fall  thickest 
about  midnight  of  November  15.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  they  fell  thickest  on  the  morning 
of  November  14  last  year,  and  that  two  elements 
of  uncertainty  enter  into  these  computations; 
hence  the  prediction  can  be  offered  only  with 
reservation. 

The  Indiana  state  board  of  education  has  de- 
cided that  the  writing  books  furnished  by  Eaton 
&  Co.  under  their  contract  with  the  board  do 
not  meet  the  specifications.  However,  the  dis- 
tribution has  been  made  to  most  schools  through- 
out the  state  and  the  matter  meanwhile  has 
been  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  board,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Stone,  Stott,  Hester  and  Jones. 
This  committee  will  report  in  November.  In 
Indianapolis  the  handling  agents  refused  to  dis- 
tribute the  books  without  a  specific  order  from 
Superintendent  Goss,  but  this  Mr.  Goss  declined 
to  issue.  It  is  understood  that  Eaton  &  Co. 
guarantee  to  make  everything  satisfactory. 

The  interpretation  which  Superintendent  F.  L. 
Jones  places  upon  the  school  book  law  is  caus- 
ing considerable  discussion.  The  poorer  classes 
upon  whom  the  cost  of  new  books  is  a  burden 
would  have  the  changes  come  in  gradually.  Such 
men  as  superintendents  Hester,  Study  and  Carr 
take  this  same  view  and  think  the  law  itself 
justifies  the  gradual  change.  Superintendent 
Jones  says  the  law  is  ambiguous,  but  maintains 
that  it  "  is  undoubtedly  far  more  desirable  and 
beneficial  to  order  the  changes  made  at  once. 
Where  the  change  is  made  gradually  there  is 
endless  confusion  and  the  work  of  the  schools  is 
greatly  retarded.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  to 
make  the  change  at  once." 

Reports  of  increased  attendance  are  received 
from  the  Tri-State  Normal  at  Angola.  President 
Sniff  is  on  the  alert  for  whatever  will  improve 
his  school. 

The  friends  of  the  Eastern  Indiana  Normal 
University  have  been  surprised  at  the  unexpect- 
edly rapid  development  of  that  school.  Presi- 
dent Kumler  devotes  his  full  time  to  its  man- 
agement and  has  called  about  him  teachers  of 
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rare  ability  and  experience.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  initial  success  of  the  institution 
will  continue  and  grow. 

President  H.  B.  Brown  of  the  Northern  Indi- 
ana Normal  School  states  that  notwithstanding 
the  smallpox  scare  during  the  summer  the  at- 
tendance now  registers  142  more  than  a  year  ago 
at  the  same  date.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
last  year  was  the  largest  and  best  in  the  history 
of  the  school  the  present  increase  is  a  sure  mark 
of  Valparaiso's  prosperity. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Bennett  of  the  Bradley  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Peoria,  111.,  announces  a  new 
periodical  for  October,  to  be  called  the  Manual 
Training  Magazine.  It  is  to  be  published  quar- 
terly, and,  as  the  title  suggests,  will  be  devoted 
to  manual  arts  in  American  schools.  It  is  to 
come  from  the  press  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  list  of  names  showing  persons  in- 
terested indicates  that  the  effort  will  be  care- 
fully made. 

Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Company's  prelim- 
inary announcements  for  the  autumn  include 
some  twenty-five  volumes.  In  the  Beacon  Bi- 
ographies they  will  issue  Mrs.  James  T.  Field's 
Life  of  Hawthorne ;  a  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  by 
EUery  Sedgwick;  of  John  Brown,  by  Joseph 
Edgar  Chamberlain  ;  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  Henry 
Childs  Merwin  ;  and  of  Frederick  Douglass,  by 
Charles  W.  Chesnutt, — the  volumes  to  appear 
at  intervals  during  the  next  three  months. 

The  Central  Normal  College  at  Danville,  Ind., 
began  its  twenty-fourth  vear  September  5th 
with  a  good  attendance.  The  regular  classes 
are  large,  even  above  the  average.  At  first 
there  was  much  sickness  in  the  faculty,  but  now 
all  are  at  the  post  of  duty  except  Professor  Har- 
grave,  and  he  is  improving.  The  college  will  do 
a  strong  line  of  primary  work  this  year  under 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  Olcott.  Professor  Kinnaman 
will  spend  the  year  in  study.  His  work  will  be 
done  by  Mrs.  Olcott,  Professor  Norman  and  Pro- 
fessor Spill  man. 

The  periodical  Arts  for  America  has  taken  up 
the  work  of  publishing,  semi-monthly,  a  group 
of  ten  reproductions  of  famous  art  works  in- 
tended for  use  in  clubs  and  schools.  These 
groups  may  be  purchased  at  ten  cents  each,  or 
at  12.40  subscription  price  per  year.  Both  pub- 
lications come  from  the  Central  Art  Association 
of  America  and  are  designed  to  promote  art 
among  the  people.  The  purpose  is  a  most  worthy 
one  and  with  the  present  large  interest  in  art 
among  the  schools  the  puJ)lications  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  teachers. 


The  Purpose  of  Education. 


[These  extracts  are  from  a  paper  read  by  G. 
B.  Morrison,  Kansas  City,  before  the  N.  E.  A. 
at  Los  Angeles.] 

•The  objects  of  life  are  happiness,  contentment 
and  usefulness  to  others.  All  of  these  depend 
upon  our  ability  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  re- 
quirements of  physical,  moral  and  intellectual 
law.  The  most  that  can  be  done  by  a  school  is 
to  give  the  pupil  the  power  of  self-help.  Life 
demands  of  the  young  graduate  that  he  be  able- 
bodied,  quick  in  adaptation,  and  willing  to  take 
hold  of  the  first  useful  employment  that  comes 
to  hand.  He  should  possess  a  love  for  labor 
and  find  his  chief  enjoyment  in  overcoming 
difiiculties.  He  must  be  ambitious,  upright  and 
honorable,  and  free  from  vicious  habits.  His 
mind  should  be  trained  into  sympathy  with 
modern  things  and  with  modern  problems.  He 
must  be  able  to  answer  the  question:  **What 
can  you  do?"  as  well  as  "What  do  you  know  ?" 

High  schools  fail  to  prepare  for  life  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  treat  language,  as  anything  else 
than  a  vehicle  of  thought,  drawing  as  anything 
but  a  sort  of  universal  language,  and  mathe- 
matics as  other  than  a  device  for  measuring 
quantity.  The  thought  side  in  our  schools 
should  be  strengthened  by  using  fewer  books 
and  more  laboratories ;  the  expression  side  by 
the  constant  practice  of  portraying  daily  ex- 
periences by  words,  drawings,  and  figures.  The 
thought  and  the  industrial  sides  of  education  in 
our  schools  need  strengthening  by  training  in 
the  manual  arts.  Our  schools  would  be  im- 
proved if  they  taught  more  labor  and  less  dis- 
cussion of  the  labor  problems.  It  is  the  oflice  of 
the  high  school  to  put  the  pupil  into  full  posses- 
sion of  his  best  thinking  and  executive  powers, 
and  something  is  wrong  with  a  college  that  re- 
quires a  different  preparation. 


Holiday  Excursion  to  Havana. 


Superintendent  Patterson  of  Edinburg,  Ind., 
will  conduct  a  special  party  to  Havana,  Cuba, 
leaving  all  points  in  Indiana  on  Saturday,  De- 
cember 23,  1899.  Stops  will  be  made  at  Nash- 
ville, Atlanta,  Montgomery,  Jacksonville,  St. 
Augustine,  Key  West.  A  side  trip  will  be  made 
by  water  from  Havana  to  Santiago.  Matanzas 
by  rail.    For  special  information  address 

Charles  F.  Patterson, 
Edinburg,  Ind. 
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The  lKi4ANi>  Educator. 


"The  LiUcky  Thirteenth." 


The  Inland  Educator,  from  the  beginning, 
has  directed  its  energies  towards  helping  the 
district  and  grade  teacher.  Its  aim  has  been  to 
be  a  working  companion,  to  stimulate  without 
weakening.  In  furthering  that  aim  it  has  ar- 
ranged several  series  of  articles  which  are  prac- 
tical in  the  truest  sense  of  that  term.  But  per- 
haps the  fullest  expression  of  that  aim  was  in 
the  determination  to  print  and  distribute  as  an 
extra  issue  of  The  Educator  a  handbook  on 
Reading  and  Literature  in  the  grades,  designed 
especially  to  accompany  the  Indiana  readers, 
just  revised  by  Professor  Clark  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. Since  it  was  wholly  in  addition  to  what 
we  promised  our  subscribers,  we  felt  wholly  free 
to  base  it  upon  a  particular  set  of  readers,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  more  than 
11,000  of  the  teachers  of  Indiana  are  on  our  sub- 
scription list.  However  we  purpose  to  send  this 
extra  number — the  lucky  thirteenth — to  all  our 
subscribers,  as  it  will  have  much  of  value  for 
all,  whatever  ideas  of  reading  may  prevail  where 
they  teach.  Only  one  condition  attaches  to  se- 
curing it,  viz.,  a  paid  up  suhscriptwn. 

The  Handbook  will  be  ready  about  October 
15th  and  will  then  be  mailed  to  every  subscriber 
whose  subscription  for  this  year  is  indicated  as 
paid  on  our  books.  It  will  be  mailed  to  all  others 
as  they  pay.  We  make  this  matter  clear  because 
we  have  received  several  letters  from  subscribers 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  read  our  announcements 
in  which  the  conditions  given  above  were  clearly 
stated  .  Again,  copies  of  this  extra  issue  will 
not  be  sold  singly.  The  only  way  to  secure  a 
copy  is  to  subscribe  for  The  Inland  Educator. 
We  are  gratified  at  the  great  interest  shown  in 
this  thirteenth  issue,  but  must  ask  all  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  vast  amoufit  of  detail  work  to 
be  done  in  connection  with  such  an  enterprise 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  accurate  as  pos- 
sible in  its  prepartion.  Please  note  then :  This 
thirteenth  number  is  furnished  free  to  our  subscri- 
bers in  addition  to  the  twelve  regular  issues;  that  it 
is,  however,  to  be  mailed  to  paid  up  subscribers  and 
to  all  others  as  they  pay;  that  it  will  be  ready  about 
the  SOth  of  October, 

This  handbook  will  be  quite  unique  in  its  plan 
and  scope  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
every  teacher  and  student  of  literature. 


The's  as  much  human  nature  in  some  folks  as 
th'  is  in  others,  if  not  more.  ...  I  reckon 
it's  a  sight  easier  to  have  faith  on  meat  an'  po- 
tatoes 'n  it  is  on  corn  meal  mush. — David Harum. 
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Meteors 
November  13. 


If  any  of  our  readers  have 
not  yet  read  Mr.  Miller's 
article  on  meteors  in  the 
October  issue  they  should  do  so  without  fail  be- 
fore the  shower  occurs.  The  spectacle  is  likely 
to  be  worth  seeing,  and  to  most  of  us  the  one 
event  of  its  kind  that  we  shall  ever  see. 


Education  in  Our 
New  Possessions 


The  September  number 
of  the  Educational  Re- 
view contains  a  reprint 
of  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris's  N.  E.  A.  address 
"An  Educational  Policy  for  our  New  Posses- 
sions." In  view  of  the  emphasis  that  we  in 
America  place  upon  education  as  a  qualification 
for  the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions  and  the 
largest  living  it  seems  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  plans  for  the  education  of  our  new  people 
be  laid  with  the  greatest  care.  Dr.  Harris  has 
shown  his  usual  sagacity  in  proposing  a  plan 
that  is  simple  and  practical ,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  may  be  put  into  immediate  operation. 
The  essential  features  are,  (1)  the  exercise  of 
military  authority  towards  the  re-establishing  of 
all  educational  institutions ;  (2)  the  appointment 
of  expert  supervisors  to  inspect  the  schools  and 
train  the  teachers  in  the  most  advanced  methods 
of  instruction ;  (3)  the  gradual  introduction  of 
English  through  Spanish-English  teachers.  So 
much  for  the  mechanics  of  the  plan.  Simple  as 
it  may  be  Dr.  Harris  well  understands  that  the 
problem  involves  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
mere  book  learning.  "We  must  emancipate 
them  from  tribal  forms  and  usages  and  train 
them  into  productive  industry  and  the  individual 
ownership  of  land.  .  .  .  We  have  a  right  to 
work  for  the  enlightenment  of  all  peoples  and  to 
give  our  aid  to  lift  them  into  local  self-govern- 


ment. But  local  self-government  can  not  exist 
where  there  is  no  basis  of  productive  industry 
and  book  learning.  Here  we  have  the  answer  to 
our  question :  What  is  the  right  one  civilization 
has  to  substitute  itself  in  the  place  of  another 
civilization  already  existing?  .  .  .  The 
school  is  to  be  a  great  feature  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  possessions.  All  the  inhabit- 
ants must  be  educated  and  not  the  few  alone. 
.  .  .  That  education  should  be  such  as  to  en- 
able the  inhabitants  to  develop  to  the  full  the 
resources  of  their  islands." 

*       *       * 

„,     ,    *..  „      At  the  regular  election  on 

The  Indianapolis    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^.^^^  ^^ 

Scliool  Board.  Indianapolis  chose  their 
first  school  board  under  the  new  law.  Among 
the  novel  features  of  this  law  is  the  provision  by 
which  candidates  for  a  position  on  the  board  are 
nominated .  *  *  Each  candidate  shall  be  proposed 
in  writing  by  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  house- 
holders of  said  city.  No  more  than  one  candi- 
date may  be  named  in  any  one  petition,  and  no 
person  may  sign  more  than  one  petition  for 
any  one  election."  There  is  no  division  of  the 
city  into  districts  for  this  purpose,  but  the  five 
nominees  who  receive  the  highest  number  of 
votes  are  to  represent  the  city  at  large.  They 
serve  without  pay  and  each  member  takes  an 
oath  that  he  will  not  become  interested  directly 
or  indirectly  in  any  contract  with  or  any  claim 
against  the  city  and  "  that  he  will  not  be  influ- 
enced during  his  term  of  office  by  any  considera- 
tion of  politics  or  religion  or  anything  except 
that  of  merit  and  fltness  in  the  appointment  of 
officers  and  the  engagement  of  employes."  This 
seems  like  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  takes 
the  nominations  out  of  ward  politics,  and  if  the 
people  will  see  to  it  that  only  men  of  integrity 
are  chosen  it  lifts  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent, too,  from  politics  to  fitness.  In  the 
election  just  held  the  popular  interest  was  in- 
tense. Divisions  were  not  along  political  lines 
but  depended  rather  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
respective  candidates  toward- the  present  super- 
intendent, Mr.  D.  K.  Goss.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  newspaper  and  other  reports  three  of 
the  five  members  chosen  are  opposed  to  and  one 
is  in  favor  of  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Goss.    One  is 
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non-committal.  The  new  board  will  be  organ- 
ized in  January,  1900.  At  its  second  regular 
meeting,  in  April,  it  will  elect  a  superintendent 
and  a  librarian  for  one  year  each.  If  either  of 
these  persons  is  reelect.ed  in  the  April  follow- 
ing it  will  be  for  a  period  of  four  years.  This 
feature  of  the  law  also  commends  itself  as  a  step 
in  favor  of  more  certain  oflSce  tenurt. 

•  •       * 

The  Chicaffo  ^^°^®  Superintendent  Andrews 
was  reelected  for  another  year 
oo  s.  ^j^^  educational  world  has  be- 
lieved that  affairs  in  the  Chicago  schools  would 
settle  down  to  a  smooth  working  basis.  From 
present  indications  this  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  natural  that  the  experiment  of 
placing  a  university  man  at  the  head  of  a  great 
public-school  system  was  variously  regarded, 
and  the  unrest  which  was  so  prevalent  all  last 
year,  threatening  to  culminate  in  a  general  dis- 
organizing, gave  many  an  anti  a  chance  to  say 
**  I  told  you  so."  However,  the  crisis  w^as  safely 
passed.  Dr.  Andrews  still  has  his  detractors  but 
they  are  neither  so  many  nor  so  bitter  as  they 
were.  He  has  shown  his  ability  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  work.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  man  with- 
out experience  in  the  actual  administration  of  a 
large  system  of  schools  should  make  some  minor 
mistakes.  Moreover,  the  situation,  politically, 
has  been  very  hard.  But  if  within  one  year  it 
has  been  possible  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Chicago  schools  a  man  of  Dr.  Andrews'  capacity 
the  *  storm  and  stress '  of  those  months  could 
well  be  endured. 

•  •       • 

...     -  _  Ever  since  that  memora- 

Admiral  Dewey,  ^le  first  of  May,  1898, 
when  our  Asiatic  squadron  went  into  Manila 
bay  the  world  has  kept  at  least  one  eye  upon 
the  hero  of  that  day,  and  no  loyal  American  has 
ceased  to  regard  him  with  an  admiration  that 
borders  close  upon  hero  worship.  His  home- 
coming, the  demonstrations  of  the  people,  re- 
ceptions, gifts,  honors,  have  all  combined  to 
make  him  by  far  the  foremost  figure  in  America 
to-day.  Congress  has  graciously  given  him  the 
highest  rank  it  can  confer,  and  an  enthusiastic 
nation  would  probably  make  him  its  president 
if  he  would  consent  to  become  a  candidate.  To 
us,  his  very  unwillingness  to  do  so  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  'finest  things  about  it  all.  It 
makes  us  feel  that  he  is  not  posing,  and  that  his 
ideal  is  a  man  who  does  his  duty  and  does  it 
well.  This  is  the  lesson  that  young  Americans 
should  learn  from  our  enthusiastic  reception  of 
the  hero  of  Manila.  He  saw  his  duty  and  he  did 
it.    The  time  and  place  for  a  decisive  blow  were 


at  hand.  As  it  happened,  the  man  was  there, 
too,  and  he  was  ready.  This  word  expresses  the 
difference  between  the  commanders  of  the 
American  and  the  Spanish  fleets  on  that  May- 
day. One  was  prepared  ;  the  other,  with  advan- 
tages mostly  on  his  side,  was  not;  and  the  re- 
sult determined  whether  the  opening  note  of  the 
war  should  be  defeat  or  victory. 
•       *       • 

m»  TIT  *  -^^  consideration  of  the  large 
The  Music  ^^^^^  devoted  to  a  Thanksgiv- 
Department.  .^^  exercise  this  month,  and 
the  use  of  music  there,  the  regular  material  for 
the  music  department  is  held  over  until  our  next 
issue.  AVe  are  sure  the  special  program  this 
month  will  be  much  appreciated. 


Trustsi 


In  the  October  issue  we  referred  to 
the  conference  in  Chicago  that  had 
met  to  consider  the  question  of  trusts.  The  re- 
sults of  the  meeting  are  thought  to  be  helpful. 
AVhile  the  convention  had  no  authority  to  act, 
there  was  free  deliberation,  no  partisanship,  no 
politics,  some  suggestions,  and  much  education. 
A  great  deal  has  been  since  said  regarding  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  AV.  J.  Bryan  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  limit  the  trust  so  that  the  right  to  do 
business  in  one  state  should  not  carry  with  it 
the  right  to  do  business  in  another  without  the 
other  state's  consent.  The  opinion  that  trusts 
are  an  evil  was  not  held  by  all  the  delegates 
though  all  agreed  that  study  and  investigation 
of  them  are  most  desirable.  It  was  agreed,  too, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  deal  with  them  outside 
of  politics  if  possible.  The  presence  of  several 
prominent  school  men  among  the  delegates  is 
another  indication  of  the  growing  regard  for  the 
opinion  of  men  who,  as  teachers,  make  careful 
studies  of  public  questions.  Every  instance  of 
such  giving  of  expert  opinion  advances  also  the 
general  professional  standard. 


A  Word  to  our 


The  close  of  the  institute  sea- 


son  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
Patrons.  publishers  and  editors  to  ex- 
press to  our  many  friends  the  grateful  appreci- 
ation which  we  feel  for  their  cordial  support  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  school  year.  Notwith- 
standing greatly  increased  competition  The  Ed- 
ucator has  easily  held  its  own,  and  in  some 
localities  there  have  been  marked  gains.  This 
is  reassuring.  It  gives  us  confidence  in  our 
plans  and  confirms  anew  our  belief  that  the 
teachers  of  this  north  central  group  of  states 
really  desire  an  educational  paper  that  stands 
for  progress.  It  was  this  belief  that  first 
prompted  the  founding  of  such  a  journal.    We 
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have  maintained  that  teachers  should  keep  be- 
fore them  by  means  of  current  literature  as  well 
as  of  books  the  theory,  meaning  and  scope  of 
education  and  that  they  should  keep  advised  of 
the  educational  movement  outside  of  their  own 
immediate  neighborhood.  A  firm  grasp  of  the 
fundamental  principles  is  like  a  balance-wheel 
to  prevent  undue  acceleration  under  stress  of 
passing  influences  or  to  carry  us  through  periods 
of  depression  and  doubt.  AVhere  good  theories 
have  been  successfully  worked  out  we  like  to 
point  to  the  success,  but  with  the  caution  that  in 
education  it  is  emphatically  true  that  circum- 
stances alter  cases.  The  Educator  stands  less 
for  methods  than  for  method,  with  a  distinction 
such  as  Professor  Roark  makes  in  his  latest  book. 
Readers  will  believe  that  we  are  continuously 
planning  for  the  best  things.  Kind  commenda- 
tion of  the  last  three  or  four  numbers  are  wel- 
come assurance  of  a  degree  of  success ;  but  we 
shall  still  advance  if  we  may  continue  to  enjoy 
the  same  generous  support  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

»       »       » 


Dr.  Andrews 
on  Criticism 


In  an  address  before  the  teach- 
ers of  Chicago,  October  21, 
1899,  Superintendent  Andrews 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  so  freely  bestowed  upon  teachers  in 
general  and  upon  the  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago schools  in  particular.  The  reply  was  most 
dignified,  though  vigorous,  and  we  refer  to  it 
here  because  we  think  some  of  the  statements 
made  are  deserving  of  a  wider  currency.  The 
address  showed  that  Dr.  Andrews  looks  at  things 
with  the  comprehensive  view  which  discrimi- 
nates between  the  essential  and  the  non-essen- 
tial. In  the  first  place  he  welcomes  criticism 
and  thinks  it  preferable  to  patrons^  apathy  or  to 
such  peace  as  might  be  enjoyed  if  the  schools 
were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
Chinese  wall.  **  Charges  against  us  are  some- 
times just—therefore,  of  course,  helpful.  How 
the  sincere  teacher  rejoices  in  all  such  I  Unjust 
flings  are  good  in  a  different  way.  I  would 
rather  suffer  from  mosquitoes  than  be  a  pachy- 
derm. When  otherwise  of  no  use  a  captious  crit- 
ic keeps  you  awake."  The  call  for  a  return  to 
the  old-time  simplicity,  "  to  the  schools  of  the 
fathers  "  is  attributed  to  a  wrong  conception  of 
both  the  older  and  the  modem  schools.  "The 
schools  of  the  fathers  have  their  merits,  which  I 
should  be  the  last  to  disparage.  They  taught 
the  art  of  strenuous  effort  which  is  a  great  at- 
tainment. But  let  no  one  make  a  fetish  out  of 
the  old  school.  Its  shortcomings  were  legion. 
...    I  do  not  underestimate  the  quality  of 


accuracy  in  scholarship.  Accuracy,  according 
to  Cardinal  Newman's  often  recalled  aphorism, 
is  certainly  a  great  part — not  the  whole  but  a 
great  part — of  a  true  education.  Other  things 
being  equal  the  accurate  sch6lar  is  the  best. 
Yet  it  were  inane  to  judge  schools  by  this  test 
alone.  We  are  not  set  to  make'  machines  but 
men  and  women.  A  poor  reader  or  speller  or 
reckoner  may  in  spite  of  these  infelicities  be 
educated  gloriously  to  succeed  as  a  human  be- 
ing. ...  I  knew  the  old-fashioned  school 
well,  its  merits  and  its  defects.  Its  strength 
and  glory  nearly  everywhere  was  its  success  with 
arithmetic.  But  I  declare  unhesitatingly  that 
I  never  saw  anywhere  else  so  good  arithmetic 
teaching  as  I  have  seen  in  Chicago."  A  strong 
plea  was  made  for  -the  teaching  of  morals — 
cleanliness  in  speech  and  thought,  thrift,  per- 
severance, veracity,  the  rights  and  laws  of  prop- 
erty, public  spirit,  regard  for  the  aged,  the 
feeble,  the  unfortunate.  "  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses morality  can  be  taught  without  dipping 
into  religion,  and  all  sects  are  becoming  aware 
of  this."  The  "  fads"  of  drawing,  music,  sloyd, 
calisthenics,  gymnastics  are  defended  on  six 
counts :— invaluable  training  for  eye  and  hand  ; 
benefits  to  bodily  health ;  production  of  ideas 
and  idea-associations  which  would  never  origi-  ' 
nate  otherwise,  deepening  and  replenishing  the 
mental  life ;  widening  the  range  and  the  power 
of  the  emotional  experience  and  comprehension : 
promotion  of  will-power,  initiative,  self-control, 
courage,  morality;  best  of  all  and  more  than 
all,  generating  faculty  and  making  man  an  able 
and  larger  being.  There  are  some  sensible 
words  about  pedagogy,  showing  that  somewhere 
between  the  theory  which  requires  the  teacher 
to  strew  the  pupil's  way  with  the  flowers  of  in- 
terest  ("  the  pedagogy  of  gush")  and  the  theory 
which  requires  the  pupil  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ("  the  peda- 
gogy of  grind")  lies  the  happy  medium  of 
teacher  and  pupil  and  good  books  working  to- 
gether in  happy  unison.  The  full  address  ap- 
pears in  School  News  for  October  5,  and  is  worth 
the  time  it  will  take  to  read  it. 
*       •       • 


Boer  and  Briton. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Thf 
Outlook  there  appeared  an 
article  on  the  Transvaal  situation  by  Henry  M. 
Stanley.  It  is  a  strong  defense  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  British  government,  and  from  the 
jingo  standpoint,  as  we  would  say  in  America,  it 
makes  out  a  good  case  for  England.  The  gist  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  argument  is  that  the  Boer  is  an 
obstructionist,  that  he  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  great  mineral  resources  and  that 
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this  conservativism  is  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Englishmen  who  have  gone  into  the  Trans- 
vaal to  work  the  mines.  It  is  true  that  the  Boer 
government  did  establish  hard  terms  of  natural- 
ization for  foreigners,  though  they  have  plainly 
said  that  they,  do  not  desire  the  presence  of  the 
Outlanders  and  that  they  ought  to  leave  the 
country  if  the  laws  do  not  please  them.  The 
Outlanders  are  in  the  majority,  and  the  Boers 
clearly  see  that  the  granting  of  an  equal  fran- 
chise would  mean  the  political  extinction  of  the 
minority.  In  1852  Great  Britain  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Boers,  who  some  twenty 
years  before  had  crossed  the  Vaal  to  escape  ag- 
gression when  Great  Britain  annexed  Natal,  just 
as  they  had  previously  left  Cape  Colony  for 
Natal.  In  1876  Great  Britain  helped  the  Boers 
in  a  war  with  the  natives  and  annexed  the  Trans- 
vaal but  the  Boers  revolted  and  regained  their 
independence  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Majuba 
in  1881.  By  the  treaty  then  made,  and  by  an- 
other in  1884,  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  dwin- 
dled to  the  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  foreign 
dealings  and  relations  of  the  Transvaal.  To  this 
treaty  the  Boers  wish  to  adhere .  England  cl  aims 
that  circumstances  have  changed,  and  that  no 
nation  which  is  so  rich  in  gold  and  diamonds  as 
the  South  African  Republic  has  the  moral  right 
to  isolate  itself.  Both  nations  have  made  large 
preparations  for  w-ar.  The  Orange  Free  State 
will  aid  the  Boers,  and  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner 
who  is  prime  minister  and  hence  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  Cape  Colony  will  do  all  he  can  to  keep 
that  province  neutral.  In  England  the  protest 
against  British  aggression  is  very  marked  among 
the  Liberal  party.  Men  like  John  Morley  and 
Frederic  Harrison  openly  condemn  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  Boers  would  yield  until  well  nigh  extin- 
guished. 


Formative 
Influences. 


Among  the  influences  that  are 
helping  to  give  form,  direction 
and  value  to  all  our  educational 
work  we  must  count  most  important  the  inter- 
est taken  in  it  by  men  of  high  position  and  large 
influence.  For  a  recent  example  let  us  refer  to 
an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Mouthhj  for  October  by 
Chas.  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  on  **Recent  Changes 
in  Secondary  Education.*'  One  might  expect 
from  the  president  of  a  great  university  a  learn- 
ed discourse  on  some  philosophical  theme,  or 
perhaps  a  defense  of  the  classics  or  a  plea  for 
more  science  in  a  college  curriculum.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  President  Eliot  has  clear  opinions 
upon  all  such  subjects,  but  when  we  find  him 
speaking  in  a  clear,  straightforward  way  about 


the  conditions  and  needs  of  secondary  schools 
we  recognize  the  breadth  of  view  which  he  takes 
of  education  in  general,  and  we  have  confidence 
in  his  judgment.  This  particular  article  is  com- 
mended to  all  teachers  who  have  access  to  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  good  for  the  primary  teacher  no 
less  than  the  grammar  and  the  high-school 
teacher.  Dr.  Harper  of  Chicago,  Professor 
Hinsdale  of  Ann  Arbor  and  Dr.  Jordan  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  are  men  who  also  take  wide  inter- 
est in  public  school  matters.  The  teachers  in 
the  rural  schools  and  the  grades,  the  principals 
and  superintendents,  who  are  all  closer  to  the 
work,  see  more  clearly  the  complex  and  mani- 
fold needs  of  their  individual  schools.  The 
teacher  in  the  schoolroom  working  out  the  daily 
problems  of  the  recitation,  of  discipline,  of  the 
care  and  direction  of  individual  pupils  has  neither 
opportunity  nor  time  to  w^ork  out  the  large 
movements  which  will  relate  one  part  of  the 
system  to  the  other,  correlating,  harmonizing, 
unifying  them.  However,  we  are  all  interested 
in  the  wider  view  which  shows  us  proportion 
and  perspective  and  progress,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  careful  thinkers  who  busy  themselves 

with  these  things. 

*       •       • 

^,     ^^   .         .  During  the  last  decade  the 

The  University  j^j^^^  Stanford  Junior 
of  California.  university  has  become  weU 
known  as  one  of  the  great  American  schools, 
magnificently  endowed,  and  w^ell  equipped  in 
all  the  provisions  for  collegiate  and  university 
study.  School  people  in  Indiana  and  adjoining 
states  have  been  particularly  interested  in  it 
through  its  president.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan. 
The  other  great  school  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not 
so  well  known.  Attention  was  recently  drawn 
towards  it  by  the  selection  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide 
AVheeler  as  its  president,  and  again  now  it 
comes  into  prominence  by  the  award  of  vrhat  is 
known  as  the  *'  Phebe  Hearst  Architectural 
Competition."  The  university  was  chartered  in 
1868,  receiving  from  the  United  States  a  large 
grant  of  land  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate. 
Scattered  about  these  grounds  the  university 
buildings  have  sprung  up  here  and  there  with 
little  regard  for  an  artistic  whole.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  the  instructors,  Mr.  B.  R.  May- 
beck,  the  regents  were  asked  to  consider  a  proj- 
ect that  would  create  an  artistic  and  harmoni- 
ous unity  out  of  the  scattered  masses.  It  was 
decided  to  invite  plans,  the  competition  to  be 
open  to  the  world.  Mrs.  Hearst  then  offered  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  competition  and  to  erect  two 
new  buildings,  one  of  which  is  to  be  a  memorial 
to  her  husband.    The  number  of  plans  submitted 
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was  98.  The  first  prize  of  $10,000  was  given  to 
E.  B^nard  of  France.  $10,000  more  was  dis- 
tributed among  winners  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  prizes.  The  accepted  plan  gives 
an  oblong  form  with  rectangular  arrangements, 
Mt.  Holden  with  Lick  obsen-atory,  being  in- 
cluded at  one  end.  In  grandeur  and  architec- 
tural beauty  the  new  university  will  rival  the 
exposition  buildings  at  the  world's  fair  in  Chi- 
cago, while  their  solidity  and  permanent  char- 
acter will  give  them  a  far  greater  interest. 
These  two  sister  universities  on  the  Pacific  coast 
will  make  California  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional centers  of  America. 

*  *       « 

_^  ,   _  _^  -      On  the  19th  of  September 

Brief  items  of     ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Current  History.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  recommended 
the  pardon  of  OaptainDreyf  us  who  had  been  re- 
sentenced by  the  court-martial  to  confinement 
for  ten  years.  President  Loubet  promptly  signed 
the  pardon  and  Dreyfus  was  released  before 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  A  formal 
agreement  was  entered  into  that  no  appeal  for 
revision  shall  be  made  to  the  military  court.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  there  will  be  an  earn- 
est effort  to  secure  a  complete  and  decisive  vin- 
dication of  the  accused  man.  He  desires  not 
only  his  liberty  but  his  honor. 

*  *        • 

In  the  July  issue  of  The  Educator  reference 
was  made  to  the  board  of  arbitration  then  sit- 
ting in  Paris  to  determine  the  Venezuelan 
boundary.  The  decision  was  rendered  October 
3,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  One 
important  point  gained  for  Venezuela  is  her 
control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river.  The 
boundary  line  had  been  in  dispute  since  1841, 
when  England  ran  what  is  called  the  Schomberg 
line.  This  line  was  never  accepted  by  Venezue- 
la; and  when,  a  few  years  ago,  gold  was  discov- 
ered, and  England  attempted  to  enforce  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  line,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment held  that  this  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  result  was  an  agree- 
ment by  both  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  to 
submit  the  question  to  arbitration.  Meanwhile 
a  revolution  is  in  progress  in  Venezuela  itself. 
This  is  not  related  in  any  way  to  the  boundary 
question,  but  is  simply  one  of  those  changes  of 
power  from  one  party  or  one  leader  to  another 
which  are  frequently  occurring  in  the  Spanish- 
American  republics. 

*  *       • 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  several  cases 
where  educational  bodies  had  resolved  to  sus- 
pend preparations  for  the  Paris  exposition  such 


action  has  been  reconsidered,  and  the  work  re- 
sumed. The  pardon  of  Dreyfus  is  doubtless  the 
chief  cause  for  the  reversal  of  opinion,  although 
reflection  has  helped  convince  us  that  the  atti- 
tude toward  Dreyfus  and  the  mal-administration 
of  justice  was  not  representative  of  the  substan- 
tial element  in  France.  The  pardon  subordi- 
nates the  military  to  the  civil  power. 

*  *       • 

On  the  7th  of  October  there  was  unveiled  at 
the  university  of  Virginia  a  bronze  statue  of  Poe 
by  the  celebrated  sculptor  Zolnay.  The  focca- 
sion  was  one  of  much  literary  interest.  There 
was  a  memorial  address  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie  and  a  poem  by  Robert  Burns  Wilson. 
The  impression  left  by  the  numerous  speakers 
and  by  letters  from  many  eminent  literary  men 
was  that  Poe  has  been  both  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  and  that  his  work  is  likely  to 
gain  in  appreciation.  Mr.  Mabie  thinks  that 
Poe,  alone  of  all  our  writers,  was  not  the  product 
of  his  time. 

«       #       • 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
picturesque  than  the  spectacle  of  President 
Kruger  giving  England  48  hours  to  withdraw 
her  forces  and  prepare  to  leave  South  Africa, 
There  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  result 
of  a  serious  war  between  the  two  countries,  but 
the  Boers  are  both  plucky  and  sturdy,  and 
avowedly  prefer  annihilation  to  surrender.  A 
state  of  war  actually  exists,  but  the  extensive 
preparations  which  England  is  making  will  de- 
fer heavy  fighting  for  some  weeks  yet. 

*  •       « 

The  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  was  shown 
to  be  practicable  during  the  yacht  races  oflf 
Sandy  Hook,  when  Signer  Marconi  sent  mes- 
sages through  the  upper  air  from  a  steamer  to 
the  office  of  the  New  York  Herald.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  age. 

*  •       * 

Order  in  the  Schoolroom. 

It  is  in  response  to  a  request  that  these 
few^  suggestions  are  offered  on  the  subject  of 
order.  There  are  at  least  two  valid  reasons 
why  there  should  be  good  order  in  the  school- 
room and  why  this  should  be  wholly  under 
the  teacher's  control.  One  reason  is  that 
the  work  of  the  school  may  go  on  without 
interruption,  and  the  other  is  that  the  pu- 
pil may  learn  the  important  lesson  of  sub- 
ordinating himself  to  rightful  authority 
for  the  common  good.  It  is  well  that  our 
ideals  of  what  constitute  good  order  have 
changed.     The  pin-drop  standard  is  super- 
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seded  by  the  wholesome  air  of  quiet  though 
not  noiselees  industry.  Stillness  is  not  nec- 
essarily order. 

Now  the  key  that  will  show  the  solution 
to  nearly  all  problems  in  discipline  is  tfiat 
one  word,  industry.  Whether  in  school  or 
out,  work  is  the  great  antidote  to  mischief. 
To  a  teacher,  then,  who  has  had  continuous 
trouble  in  discipline  we  would  say  first,  ex- 
amine your  program  with  the  greatest  care. 
See  at  what  times  of  the  day  the  disorder  is 
greatest  aud  note  the  exact  quarter  from 
which  it  comes.  Disorder  like  good  order  is 
infectious.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
your  difficult  period  is  the  last  one  in  the 
day,  and  that  the  trouble  comes  mostly 
from  a  class  of  bright  pupils  who  will  get 
their  lessons  for  the  next  day  at  night,  or 
perhaps  during  the  first  period  next  morn- 
ing. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  simple 
changing  of  the  program  so  as  to  give  this 
class  the  closing  period  for  recitation  instead 
of  study  will  solve  the  difficulty.  Disorder 
is  often  the  natural  result  of  insufficient 
work.  We  should  recognize  the  child's  tre- 
mendous energy  and  the  natural  desire  to 
expend  it  in  .almost  continuous  activity. 
First,  then,  examine  your  program  and 
course  of  study. 

Next,  examine  yourself.  Col.  Parker  de- 
clares that  nearly  all  cause  of  disorder  re- 
sides in  the  teacher.  This,  as  we  remarked 
in  the  October  Educator  is  rather  hard  on 
the  teacher,  but  if  there  is  truth  in  it  we 
should  set  about  the  remedy  by  seeking  the 
cause  in  the  right  place.  Perhaps  we  are 
irritable;  then  we  need  more  sleep  and  possi- 
bly a  physician.  Perhaps  we  come  to  our 
work  without  careful  plans  or  with  lessons 
not  prepared;  this  means  almost  certain  dis- 
aster. Perhaps  we  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  our  work,  teaching  merely  as  a  make- 
shift until  something  better  turns  up;  in 
that  .case  the  remedy  is  both  plain  and  im- 
perative. Perhaps  we  are  not  qualified  for 
the  positions  we  hold;  in  that  case,  too;  the 
remedy  is  plain,  though  we  admit  that  very 
much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  better 
preparation  by  the  ambitious  teacher  while 
teaching.  If  you  have  had  no  opportunity 
for  professional  training  make  sure  to  read  a 
few  of  the  many  good  books  on  the  nature 
of  mind  and  mental  processes,  and  on  the 
best  methods  of  teaching. 

Careful  examination  of  these  two  factors, 
namely  the  program  and  the  teacher,  and  a 
readjustment  if  necessary  will  reduce  most 


trouble  to  a  minimum.  You  will  then  be 
able  to  devote  yourself  to  the  one  or  two 
persistent  tough  cases.  You  will  have  time 
to  study  them  as  individuals,  their  home 
life,  their  occupation  out  of  school,  their  as- 
sociates, their  likes  and  dislikes.  Then  if 
you  are  tactful  you  will  find  a  way  to 
awaken  interest  and  arouse  sympathy.  This 
done,  the  problem  of  discipline  is  solved; 
the  school  is  no  longer  then  a  reformatory 
but  a  cheerful,  busy  workshop,  where  ac- 
tivity is  not  restrained  but  directed.  To 
add  a  single  remark  to  these  general  sugges- 
tions remember  the  great  influence  of  school 
environment.  Pictures,  flowers,  cleanli- 
ness, plenty  of  light  and  good  fresh  air  are 
mighty  aids  to  good  order. 
*        *•       * 

A  Thought  For  Thanksgiving. 

It  was  Izaak  Walton,  we  believe,  who,  in 
uis  own  artless  way,  once  said  that  every 
misery  missed  is  an  added  blessing.  The 
thought  is  homely  and  simple,  as  his 
thoughts  were  wont  to  be,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true,  and  at  this  season  appropriate  for 
everybody.  The  book  of  common  prayer 
instructs  us  to  seek  pardon  for  sins  of  omis- 
sion as  well  as  for  those  of  commission.  So 
blessings  may  come  in  the  form  of  good  be- 
stowed or  of  evil  withheld,  and  it  becomes 
us  to  be  thankful  for  some  things  that  we 
are  not  or  have  not  as  well  as  for  other 
things  that  we  are  and  have. 

Think,  for  example,  of  personal  character- 
istics which  some  people  possess;  or  rather 
let  us  think  of  them  in  the  abstract  lest  we 
be  found  like  the  Pharisee  thanking  God 
that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are.  Under 
different  circumstances  of  birth  or  environ- 
ment we  might  have  been  conceited,  vain, 
boorish,  gross,  discontented,  brutal,  coarse, 
cowardly,  querulous,  listless,  prudish,  haugh- 
ty, boastful,  dishonest,  untruthful,  fawning, 
quarrelsome,  discourteous,  peevish,  crabbed, 
rude,  sullen,  sarcastic,  spiteful,  malicious, 
insincere,  cruel,  selfish,  thankless,  irreverent, 
calumnious,  disloyal,  mean,  mercenary, 
vicious,  intemperate,  dissolute,  indifferent  to 
the  interests  or  the  welfare  of  others — Sad 
and  long  is  the.  list  of  traits  which  we  are 
glad  and  thankful  not  to  own. 

II  famine,  pestilence,  earthquake,  tornado 
have  not  come  and  left  us  desolate,  this  too 
is  cause  for  gratitude.  Indeed,  in  the  very 
presence  of  calamity  there  is  always  some 
good  left  even  though  it  be  nothing  naore 
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than  hope.  Several  years  ago  when  Charles- 
ton was  so  rudely  shaken  by  an  earthquake 
Edwin  Booth  wrote  to  an  old  friend  who 
was  among  the  sufferers,  enclosing  with  his 
letter  a  check  for  $1,000. 

Boston,  Sept.'l.— My  Dear  Old' Friend:  The 
earthquake  horroi*  reminds  me  that  I  have  (or 
had)  many  dear  friends  in  Charleston.  I  can't 
help  all  of  'em,  but  if  the  enclosed  can  relieve 
you  and  the  dear  ones  use  it.  Bad  as  it  is  it 
might  be  worse.  The  Almighty  loves  us  despite 
his  chastisements.  Be  true  to  him.  My  little 
life  has  been  a  chapter  of  tragedies,  as  you  know, 
but  I  have  never  despaired — never  lost  my  grip 
of  the  eternal  truth.  *  The  worst  is  not  so  long 
as  we  can  say  this  is  the  worst.'  Give  my  love 
to  all  old  friends  of  mine,  and  assure  them  that 
though  I  may  never  see  them  again  in  the  flesh 
they  are  vivid  in  my  memory,  wreathed  with 
roses  and  red  ribbons.    Your  old  friend, 

Ned. 

Not  the  least  of  the  ills  which  we  as 
teachers  may  rejoice  to  have  escaped  is  that 
of  ignorance.  The  old  raaxim  "Where  ig- 
norance is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise"  has 
indeed  grown  venerable  with  age.  It  may 
still  be  true  in  some  things  that  would  affect 
our  self-consciousness  but  in  all  that  pertains 
to  schools  in  America  we  may  hope,  and  at 
the  same  time  rejoice,  that  ignorance  has 
had  her  day.  The  maxim  no  longer  fits  our 
land  and  our  times.  Intelligence  and  edu- 
cation bring  in  their  train  too  many  good 
things.  They  open  the  way  to  the  more 
abundant  life,  whereof  we  are  glad. 

*  5K  * 

Unifying  Forces. 

There  is  coming  into  sight  a  unified  and 
definite  system  of  education  for  the  United 
States.  We  have  talked  of  our  school  sys- 
tem ever  since  the  establishment  of  free 
schools,  but  the  most  we  have  had  is  the 
simple  principle  that  the  state  should  offer 
to  each  child  at  least  the  elements  of  an 
education,  and  that  it  should  be  compulsory. 
There  was  little  or  no  relation  between  the 
schools  of  one  town  and  those  of  another. 
Even  in  the  same  city  or  town  there  have 
often  been  something  like  barriers  between 
the  grammar  and  the  high  schools.  These 
examination  barriers  have  made  convenient 
stepping-off  places  and  have  invited  many  a 
boy  to  end  rather  than  continue  his  school 
days.  Within  the  high  school  itself  there 
were  various  standards;  one  for  the  select 
few  preparing  for  college,  one  for  a  larger 
minority  who  expected  to  end  their  school 
work  with  gmduation  from  the  high  school, 
and  almost  anything  for  the  majority  who 


dropped  out  at  various  points  along  the  way. 
The  college  doors  swung  outward.  The 
whole  course  from  grade  one  in  the  primary 
school  to  the  end  of  a  post-graduate  course 
in  the  university  was  cross  sectioned,  and 
instead  of  being  actually  graded  as  the 
name  would  signify  the  transition  from  sec- 
tion to  section  required  an  unusual  effort 
which  deterred  more  than  it  encouraged. 
Let  us  not  be  understood  as  advocating  a 
system  in  which  everything  is  made  smooth 
and  easy.  There  is  yet  no  royal  road,  and 
we  are  so  constituted  that  we  grow  by  striv- 
ing, but  the  ascent  should  be  continuous; 
progress  should  be  steady,  not  spasmodic. 

These  defects  are  now  well  recognized. 
Better  than  this  their  remedy  has  been 
eagerly  sought.  It  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  education  in  America  when,  in 
1895,  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
the  discussion  of  a  paper  read  by  Professor 
William  Carey  Jones  of  the  university  of 
California  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments. The  purpose  of  this  committee  was 
"  to  study  the  question  of  college  entrance 
requirements,  for  the  purpose  of  harmoniz- 
ing the  relations  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges,  to  the  end  that  the 
former  may  do  their  legitimate  work,  as  the 
schools  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish an  adequate  preparation  to  their  pupils 
for  more  advanced  study  in  the  academic 
colleges  and  technical  schools."  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  here  an  account  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Committee,  but  their  report, 
recently  completed,  after  large  study  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  four  years,  is  earnestly 
commended  to  all  teachers  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  views  of  the  relative  value  of 
different  subjects  and  their  proper  place  in 
a  high  school  course  of  study. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  indirect 
benefits  of  the  work  of  the  committee  have 
been  as  great  as  those  which  relate  alone  to 
college  entrance  requirements.  "The  fun- 
damental work  of  the  committee  has  been  a 
formulation  of  the  principles  that  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  subjects  of  instruction." 
In  a  comparison  of  values  a  close  inquiry 
into  the  character  and  amount  of  work  in 
any  given  subject  was  made,  and  specialists 
in  each  study  were  "  invited  to  outline  an 
ideal  and  also  a  practical  course"  in  their 
respective  branches.  Naturally  each  body 
of  specialists  would  think  its  own  subject 
of  first  importance  and  so  it  was  inevitable 
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that  the  outlines  thus  submitted  should  be 
more  comprehensive  than  the  ones  in  gen- 
eral use  in  most  schools.  To  accept  the  in- 
creased time  devoted  to  each  study  and  yet 
not  extend  the  time  for  the  high  school 
course  was  simply  impossible.  The  only 
alternative  was  a  smaller  number  of  studies 
for  each  pupil,  but  greater  thoroughness  in 
those  taken.  To  encourage  this  greater 
thoroughness  and  yet  leave  latitude  for  a 
wide  range  of  options  the  colleges  agree — 
some  of  them  have  and  others  will — that 
preparation  in  one  study  is  worth  as  much 
as  preparation  in  another,  provided  the  ef- 
fort in  each  case  is  approximately  the  same. 
As  President  Eliot  says,  "  Harvard  College 
proposes  to  count  for  admission  any  study 
taught  in  secondary  schools  to  an  extent 
which  can  fairly  be  supposed  to  cultivate  in 
the  pupils  the  peculiar  mental  capacity  the 
study  is  fitted  to  impart."  Other  colleges 
are  sure  to  follow. 

The  result  is  reached  by  concession  on 
both  sides  and  the  plan  is  hence  practically 
certain  of  general  adoption.  But  another 
and  a  greater  advantage  that  has  grown  out  of 
such  a  careful  investigation  of  comparative 
values  is  the  conclusion  that  it  makes  less 
difierence  what  is  studied  than  how  it  is 
studied.  Mental  discipline,  development, 
capacity  are  recognized  as  ends  in  education, 
and    not     mere    knowledge    as    formerly. 


Hence  it  appears,  to  quote  President  Eliot 
again,  that  the  interests  of  pupils  who  are 
preparing  for  college  and  those  who  are  not 
are  almost  identical.  This  is  a  seed  thought, 
and  the  principle  may  be  applied  at  any 
stage  of  the  whole  course  of  study  from 
kindergarten  to  university;  the  kind,  the 
quality  of  training  that  is  good  for  one  class 
of  pupils  is  good  for  others,  and  the  best  is 
none  too  good  for  all.  Mental  power  is  de- 
veloped through  the  sciences  for  example, 
not  less  than  through  the  classics. 

When  all  colleges  are  ready  to  admit 
without  examination  students  prepared  in 
certain  studies  selected  from  a  wide  range  of 
electives,  when  high  schools  meet  the  re- 
quirements by  providing  proper  instruction 
from  fully  competent .  teachers,  when  the 
transition  from  the  eighth  grade  to  the  high 
school  is  as  simple  as  that  from  the  seventh 
grade  to  the  eighth,  when  the  township 
high  school  for  pupils  in  the  rural  districts 
becomes  well  establisued,  when  the  kinder- 
garten is  open  to  all  children,  when  it  is 
efiectively  felt  that  education  is  not  for  in- 
formation alone,  but  for  power,  we  shall 
have  a  school  system  such  as  the  world  has 
never  before  seen.  The  achievement  of  all 
these  ideals  is  in  sight;  and  the  hopeful 
thing  about  the  tendency  is  that  the  dan- 
gers of  a  flat  level  of  uniformity  grow  con- 
tinuously less. 


TAI.KS  ON  THE  STUBT  OF  LITERATURE.— II. 


By  EDWIN  A.  GREENLAW,  A.  M. 


IN  the  discussion  of  educational  problems 
which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years, 
no  subject  has  profited  more  than  English. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  seriously  questioned 
whether  college  students  should  be  required 
or  even  permitted  to  study  literature;  the 
supposition  being  that  the  master-works  of 
literature  could  be  "read  at  home,  after  the 
completion  of  the  college  course."  It.  has 
not  been  long  since  a  "book  was  written  upon 
the  study  of  literature  which  was  entirely 
devoted  to  proving  (1)  that  literature  is  a 
proper  subject  for  university  study,  and  (2) 
that  it  is  possible  to  frame  examination 
questions  in  literature  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
compare  in  abstruseness  with  those  proposed 


for  students  of  Egyptology  and  mathematics. 
Even  when  recognized  as  a  subject  proper  to 
be  included  in  secondary-school  curricula, 
the  idea  has  very  generally  obtained  that 
"anybody  can  teach  literature;"  and  the 
"weekly  exercise  in  English"  required  of 
all  students  and  taught  by  an  over-worked 
teacher  in  some  other  department,  has  too 
frequently  proved  to  be  indeed  a  "weakly" 
exercise. 

Of  late  years,  however,  these  things  have 
changed,  and  now  no  lover  of  our  noble 
literature  can  complain  of  the  treatment 
accorded  this  subject.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  secondary  schools  to  advertise  their  de- 
partments of  English  as  the  strongest  in 
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their  institutions,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  educational  associations  have  re* 
cently  given  particular  attention  to  the 
pedagogy  of  the  English  language  and  liter- 
ature. It  only  remains  for  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  teaching  of  these  branches 
to  demonstrate  that  such  subjects  are  de- 
serving of  the  popular  favor  which  is  so 
freely  being  accorded  to  them,  and  to  prove 
their  disciplinary  and  culture  value. 

The  teacher  of  English,  whether  in  sec- 
ondary school  or  college,  should  possess 
three  characteristics:  (1)  He  should  be  a 
student  of  literature  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term.  (2)  He  should  have  certain 
ideals,  and  set  up  definite  aims  for  his 
teaching.  (3)  He  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  pedagogical  method  which  is  the 
basis  of  successful  work  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  In  the  present  paoer  only  the 
first  two  of  these  characteristics  can  be  dis- 
cussed. 

I. 

That  he  who  essays  to  give  instruction 
in  English  should  be  a  student  of  literature 
is  self-evident.  The  time  has  passed  when 
school  officers  and  the  public  generally  be- 
lieve that  the  teacher  of  English  need  pos- 
sess no  special  qualities,  but  that  the  work 
may  be  distributed  among  teachers  of  Latin 
and  mathematics.  The  teaching  of  litera- 
ture demands  special  qualities  of  mind  and 
soul;  and  if  we  are  to  have  anything  more 
than  mechanical  work,  we  must  have  men 
and  women  who  possess  that  culture  and 
breadth  of  view  which  come  from  familiarity 
with  the  master- works  of  literature,  and  that 
exactness  of  knowledge  which  is  the  result 
only  of  prolonged  study.  It  is  as  difficult 
to  teach  an  English  masterpiece  .to  a  class  of 
boys  and  girls  as  it  is  to  teach  them  mathe- 
matics. More  difficult,  indeed,  is  it  to  teach 
Lowell's  Sir  Launfal  so  that  it  may  make 
for  soul-development,  than  to  teach  the 
principles  of  the  Latin  Language  or  the  nar- 
rative of  Xenophon.  It  is  one  thing  to  drive 
a  class  through  an  "edition  with  notes"  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  text  the  basis  for 
numberless  references  to  historical  person- 
ages, parallel  passages,  and  philological 
curiosities;  quite  another  thing  is  it  to  teach 
some  immortal  poem  or  prose  work  so  that 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  soul-life  of  the  pupil, 
and  fills  him  with  high  ideals  and  lofty 
purpose.  .The  room  in  which  classes  in 
literature    recite    should   be  the  home  of 


thoughts  which  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears, 
and  for  this  work  no  ordinary  requirements 
are  made  of  the  teacher.  No  subject  in  the 
curriculum  calls  for  any  greater  force  of 
character,  exactness  of  scholarship,  and  skill 
in  imparting  knowledge,  than  English. 

The  teacher  of  literature,  then,  must  first 
be  a  student  of  literature.  Whatever  ef- 
forts he  makes  toward  his  own  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  masters  of  thought  will 
give  him  new  power  to  inspire  others.  The 
very  essence  of  the  study  of  literature  is 
intimate  relationship  with  the '  life  of  the 
author.  The  great  power  for  good  which 
the  teacher  of  literature  enjoys  depends 
largely  upon  this  principle.  How  vital  is 
it,  then,  that  the  teacher  of  literature  be 
himself  fit  to  converse  with  the  master 
thinkers,  and  thereby  able  to  impart  some 
what  of  his  own  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
to  those  under  his  charge. 

IL 

As  a  student  and  as  a  teacher,  he* 
who  gives  instruction  in  literature  should 
keep  before  him  certain  aims  upon  which 
his  work  is  based.  No  subject  suffers  so 
much  from  vagueness  of  method.  In  our 
schools,  the  long-sufiering  pupils  are  subject 
to  everything,  from  the  easy  read-as-you- 
please,  get-what-you-can  method  to  the 
"edition  with  notes"  plan.  The  historian 
Freeman's  caustic  remark,  that  the  study  of 
literature  is  nothing  but  "chatter  about- 
Shelley,"  contains  a  large  element  of  truth. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  student  must  find 
pleasure  in  his  reading,  and  that  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  repel  him  by  making  the  sub- 
ject unnecessarily  dry;  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  literature  is  not  to  be  studied,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Compromises 
are  dangerous.  The  teacher  who  seeks  to 
win  prestige  by  molly-coddling  his  pupils 
and  letting  them  off  from  as  much  real 
work  as  possible,  is  despised  by  them.  In 
our  eagerness  to  strew  with  roses  the  path  of 
literary  study,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
take  away  all  the  benefits  which  come  from 
close  application  and  methodical  work.  Fic- 
tion has  an  important  place  in  the  program 
of  studies,  but  surely  not  all  the  time  given 
to  instruction  in  English  should  be  used  by 
reading  interesting  stories,  merely  for  the 
entertainment  they  afford.  Any  teacher  can 
interest  his  pupils  by  reading  lorn  Saicyer^  or 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  to  his  class;  but  no 
one  will  maintain  that  such  work  would  be 
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fruitful.  In  short,  the  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish must  be  methodical;  and,  taught  in  this 
way,  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  study  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high  as  its  culture 
value. 

President  Eliot  comes  very  near  giving  the 
iieal  statement  of  the  value  and  the  objects 
of  the  study  of  literature  when  he  says, 
*' To  understand  rightly  and  to  use  critically 
the  mother-tongue  is  the  flower  of  all  edu- 
cation." As  teachers  of  English  we  miy 
test  our  efficiency  by  the  standard  here  set 
forth.  Do  our  pupild  have  the  power  to 
understand  rightly  what  they  read,  and  can 
they  use  with  exactness  their  native  lan- 
guage? Does  the  study  of  English  increase 
their  pDwer  of  thought  and  give  to  them 
new  ideas,  and  does  it  enable  them  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  in  idiomatic  English? 

The  first  object  of  the  study  of  literature 
is  the  acquiring  of  the  power  to  understand 
the  thought  expressed  by  the  writer.  This 
.  i.«5  not  so  easy  to  do  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. Many  mature  persons,  who  would 
be  indignant  if  any  one  expressed  doubt  of 
their  ability  to  read,  are  veritable  infants 
whon  they  attempt  to  read  understandingly 
some  meaty  passage.  This  is  a  day  of  many 
books,  and  those  who  attempt  merely  to 
read  the  popular  books  of  the  hour  are  in 
danger  of  superficiality.  We  are  fast  be- 
coming a  nation  of  smatterers,  simply  be- 
cause the  element  of  haste  enters  so  largely 
into  our  lives.  We  hurry  to  trains,  to 
meals,  through  life ;  and  allow  small  time 
for  the  d«!velopment  of  those  traits  of  char- 
acter which  are  the  elements  of  true  culture 
and  which  form  the  basis  of  complete  liv- 
ing. We  read  newspapers  by  their  head- 
lines; looking  chiefly  at  the  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  thus  forming  the  habit  of  neglecting 
those  elements  which  in  literature  contrib- 
ute very  largely  to  our  esthetic  appreciation. 
Again,  the  habits  of  reading  rapidly  prevent 
the  giving  of  proper  attention  to  the  thought, 
and  thus  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  men  and  women  to  read  with  profit 
any  work  which  requires  close  application. 
The  student  of  literature  should  bear  in 
mind  that  his  first  and  chiefest  object  is  the 
understanding  of  the  author's  thought,  and 
to  this  end  he  should  be  careful  how  he 
reads. 

Time  should  be  taken  to  insure  perfect  as- 
similation of  the  thought.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  read  Emerson's  essay  on  Compen- 
sation^  or    Carlyle's    masterly    criticism  of 


Burns,  and  to  come  away  not  one  idea  the 
richer  for  the  time  spent.  The  words  pass 
before  the  mind  and  make  no  more  perma- 
nent impression  than  the  landscape  seen 
from  the  window  of  a  swiftly  moving  ear. 
Such  reading  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  in- 
capacitates the  mind  for  any  solid,  fruitful 
work  later  on.  *  All  profitable  study  of  lit- 
erature must  be  without  haste.  It  is  not 
quantity,  but  quality,  that  counts.  The 
student  who  measures  his  literary  study  by 
the  number  of  pages  he  has  read,  is  proba- 
bly wasting  his  time.  The  test  should  be, 
not  the  number  of  pages  covered,  but  the 
amount  of  thought  mastered. 

The  great  German  historian  and  philoso- 
pher Droysen  said  that  the  essence  of  his- 
torical method  is  "  understanding,  b}'  means 
of  investigation."  Though  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense,  the  words  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  study  of  literature.  One  must 
not  only  understand  the  thought  content 
of  the  literary  work  he  studies,  but  he  must 
master  the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  time 
in  which  it  was  produced,  and  its  part  in 
the  development  of  literature.  He  must 
test  his  knowledge  of  the  masterpiece  by 
making  it  yield  to  him  as  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  personality  of  the  au- 
thor as  possible.  As  Leslie  Stephen  wisely 
remarks:  "The  whole  art  of  criticism  con- 
sists in  learning  to  know  the  human  being 
who  is  partially  revealed  to  us  in  his  writ- 
ten and  spoken  words."  The  educational 
value  of  such  a  work  as  Carlyle's  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship  can  hardly  be  estimated,  be- 
cause on  every  page  shines  out  the  man ; 
rugged,  tremendously  in  earnest,  despising 
artificiality  and  sham,  and  continually  mag- 
nifying work.  A  student  cannot  become 
familiar  with  Sir  LaunfcU,  The  Present 
Crisis  and  Commemoration  Ode  without 
learning  from  Lowell  great  lessons  of 
patriotism,  charity,  and  the  duty  of  service. 
Plutarch's  Lives  has  been  styled  "  the  pas- 
ture of  noble  minds,"  because  a  youth  can- 
not look  upon  the  shining  examples  there 
set  forth  without  being  inspired  by  noble 
emulation. 

"  To  look  on  noble  forms 
Makes  noble  through  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher." 

The  highest  educational  value  of  the  study 
of  literature  is  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
culture,  the  love  of  high  ideals,  the  com- 
munion with  noble  minds,  which  it  affords. 
The  student  comes  to  understand  through 
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investigation;  but  his  understanding  is  not 
of  the  head  alone,  but  of  the  heart  and  the 
inmost  life. 

But  the  thorough  understanding  of  a  lit- 
erary masterpiece  involves  more  than  the 
assimilation  of  the  thought  and  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  author's  character.  Very  much 
of  literature  is  highly  imaginative,  and  there 
can  be  no  fruitful  study  without  constant 
use  of  the  imagination.  American  zeal  for 
the  practical  has  gone  so  far  as  to  discredit 
the  study  of  art  and  poetry  as  being  rather 
the  accomplishments  of  women  than  proper 
subjects  for  study  by  men.  The  imaginative 
has  small  value  in  daily  life;  everything  is 
subservient  to  use.  The  American  looks 
upon  the  grandest  scenery  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  cigar  between  his  teeth, 
and  with  a  mental  calculation  as  to  the 
market  value  of  the  land  which  he  sees. 
In  the  schools,  the  popular  demand  is  for 
education  which  the  boy  of  sixteen  or  eight- 
een years  can  turn  directly  into  money. 
The  three  months*  commercial  school  is 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  it  flourishes  right 
well. 

Again,  the  last  ten  years  have  seen  a 
marvellous  increase  in  scientific  knowledge; 
the  value  of  scientific  training  is  clearly 
recognized;  and,  as  a  result,  there  is  no  pa- 
tience with  any  subject  which  does  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  such  treatment.  The  proper 
cultivation  of  the  imagination  is  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  even  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  of  high  rank.  Intellectualism 
is  fastening  itself  more  and  more  upon  us; 
in  the  school  as  well  as  in  life.  Men  forget 
that  the  development  of  the  child  is  very 
closely  comparable  to  the  development  of 
the  race,  and  that  the  childhood  of  all  na- 
tions has  been  characterized  by  the  keenness 
of  the  imagination.  They  forget  that  prog- 
ress of  almost  every  sort  is  frequently  due 
directly  to  the  imagination ;  that  inventions 
are  made  through  this  power;  that  great 
business  enterprises  exist  in  idea  before  they 
come  to  be  in  fact;  that  good  government  is 
largely  the  product  of  worthy  ideals  upon  the 
part  of  the  citizens.  They  fail  to  remember 
that  the  imagination  inspires  the  young 
with  dreams  of  future  usefulness,  comforts 
the  men  of  mature  years  who  feel  the  weight 
of  life's  burdens,  sustains  the  aged  who  are 
thinking  of  the  heavenly  mansions.  In  the 
last  analysis,  there  is  nothing  more  practical 
than  the  imagination.  It  is  a  sorry  ideal  of 
education  and  of  the  true  preparation  for 


American  citizenship  which  encourages  men 
to  become  mere  machines,  content  to  live 
from  day  to  day,  to  work  as  the  ox  works 
and  to  live  as  the  ox  lives.  Whatever  else 
be  ommitted  from  the  school  curriculum, 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  study  of  the 
great  works  of  the  imagination;  and  this 
study  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  imagi- 
native power  of  the  pupils. 

In  his  poem  entitled  A  Death  in  the 
Desert^  Robert  Browning  discourses  of  the 
soul  of  man  in  these  words: 

"How  divers  persons  witness  in  each  man 
Three  souls  which  make  up  one  soul:  first,   to 

wit, 
A  soul  of  each  and  all  the  bodily  parts, 
Seated  therein,  which  works,  and  is  what  Does, 
And  has  the  use  of  earth,  and  ends  the  man 
Downward  ;  but,  tending  upward  for  advice. 
Grows  into,  and  again  is  grown  into 
By  the  next  soul,  which,  seated  in  the  brain, 
Useth  the  first  with  its  collected  use, 
And  feeleth,  thinketh,  willeth, — is  what  Knows : 
Which,  duly  tending  upward  in  its  turn. 
Grows  into,  and  again  is  grown  into 
By  the  last  soul,  that  uses  both  the  first, 
Subsisting  whether  they  assist  or  no. 
And,  constituting  man's  self,  is  what  Is — 
And  leans  upon  the  former,  makes  it  play. 
As  that  played  oflf  the  first:  and,  tending  up, 
Holds,  is  upheld  by,  God,  and  ends  the  man 
Upward  in  that  dread  point  of  intercourse, 
Nor  needs  a  place,  for  it  returns  to  Him. 
What  Does,  what  Knows,  what  Is ;  three  souls, 

one  man." 

In  such  language  does  the  poet  express  his 
conception  of  the  elements  which,  combined, 
make  up  the  perfect  man.  No  one  of  these 
can  be  neglected.  Physical  education  is  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  a  sound  body  must  be  insured  as  the 
proper  basis  for  mental  and  moral  training. 
Intellectual  education  satisfies  man's  insa- 
tiable desire  to  know,  and  develops  those 
elements  of  character  which  lead  men  to 
search  for  the  pole,  to  explore  the  darkest 
continent,  to  delve  in  the  musty  records  of 
the  past,  and  to  search  out  the  secrets  of  the 
stars.  But  men  are  not  content  merely  to 
live  and  to  know;  they  must  also  understand. 
So  in  all  ages  and  in  every  clime  poets  are 
born,  whose  high  oflfice  it  is  to  act  as  seers 
to  help  men  to  understand  the  deeps  of  life. 

For  in  the  last  analysis,  the  education  of 
the  ^'what  Is"  must  ever  be  the  transcend- 
ent aim  of  all  education.  Says  Scott:  "  We 
shall  never  appreciate  our  true  character  and 
destiny  until  we  consider  everything  else  as 
moonshine  as  compared  with  the  education 
of  the  heart."     If  the  American  republic  is 
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to  pass  safely  through  the  perils  which  ever 
come  to  the  nation  which  has  wealth  and 
power,  it  will  be  because  men  do  not  permit 
greed  for  gain  to  crowd  out  those  elements 
of  character  which,  alter  all,  are  the  essen- 
tials. Emerson  writes:  "The  age  of  the 
quadruped  is  to  go  out;  the  age  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  heart  is  to  come  in."  And 
in  this  training  of  the  "  what  Is,''  the  study 
of  literature  must  have  an  important  part. 
In  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who   approaches 


the  subject  merely  from  the  intellectual 
standpoint,  considering  it  to  be  simply  a 
means  for  mental  gymnastic,  there  is,  it  is 
true,  a  certain  disciplinary  value;  but  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  by  qualities  of  mind  and 
soul  is  prepared  for  his  high  office,  it  be- 
comes a  minister  of  life  unto  life,  and  an 
instrument  fitted  to  open  the  soul  of  the 
student  to  the  unseen  realities.  "For  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

NORTHWESTHRN  UNIVERSITY. 


The  Teaching  of  PHYSioiiOGT  in  the  Grades.— I. 

By  LOUISJ.  RETTGER. 


IT  is  the  intention  to  suggest  in  a  few  brief 
articles  on  the  subject  of  teaching  physi- 
ology, a  tentative  course  of  study  in  this  branch 
extending  through  the  eight  grades  with  a  final 
article  on  its  presentation  in  the  high  school. 
AVhile  there  has  been  progress  in  teaching  this 
branch  as  well  as  in  the  teaching  of  others,  a 
student  of  physiology  observing  the  way  in 
which  this  subject  is  still  too  generally  treated, 
sees  an  urgent  necessity  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  cardinal  faults.  The  most  pathetic  of  these 
is  the  haphazard  way  in  which  every  point  in 
physiology  is  made  to  adorn  a  hygienic  tale 
whether  it  fits  or  not.  How  the  most  interest- 
ing fields  of  study  are  quickly  dismissed  with  a 
few  platitudinous  remarks  on  their  care,  remarks 
which  are  frequently  not  intended  to  be  taken 
too  seriously  but  which  serve  as  a  kind  of  after- 
lude  to  the  topic  dismissed,  and  a  prelude  to  the 
next  point  to  be  similarly  considered.  It  may 
be  our  legislators  had  this  mliinly  in  view^  when 
by  enactment  physiology  was  made  a  common- 
school  branch  of  study,  but  while  these  reasons 
may  have  been  valid  for  its  introduction,  there 
are  better  reasons  to  be  found  for  its  continu- 
ance. 

There  is  a  wider  purpose  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, for  instance,  than  to  enable  one  to  decide 
about  voting  the  democratic,  republican  or 
populist  tickets.  History  deals  with  things 
which  in  addition  to  giving  this,  transcend  local 
policies,  or  ephemeral  questions  of  state.  The 
study  of  astronomy  in  its  contemplation  of  the 
infinities  of  space,  the  exactness  of  planetary 
movements,  and  the  widened  interpretation 
of  the  universe,  i»ught  to  do  more  than  to  enable 


one  to  read  the  almanac  or  predict  the  weather. 
AVho  wants  the  story  of  geography  and  geology 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mountains  were 
made,  and  the  valleys  cut  out,  and  the  soils  pre- 
pared, to  degenerate  into  a  question  whether 
potatoes  should  be  planted  on  a  low  plain,  or  a 
rocky  plateau,  or  whether  sand-dunes  might  be 
more  profitably  used  for  raising  melons  finally, 
or  left  bare  to  adorn  the  landscape?  AVhat 
would  the  botanist  say  who  should  be  asked  to 
limit  his  study  entirely  to  the  extraction  of 
specifics  for  the  fevers,  or  the  flavors  for  the 
palate,  or  to  make  the  analogy  more  exact, — to 
the  mere  questions  of  growing  successfully  cer- 
tain plants  ?  All  these  things  are  desirable  in 
their  place  and  even  necessary.  But  there  are 
scores  of  people  who  know  how  to  raise  turnips, 
and  cabbage  and  corn  who  are  not  students  of 
botany  in  any  real  sense  of  that  term.  There  is 
an  endless  difference  between  the  study  of  zo- 
ology, and  the  mere  successful  raising  of  cattle 
for  the  market. 

Now  the  physiologist  shares  with  the  students 
of  these  other  fields  of  study  the  desire  that  his 
branch  shall  be  put  on  its  real  scientific  basis. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  knowing  how 
to  take  care  of  the  eye  in  a  general  way  and  un- 
derstanding the  physiology  of  the  eye.  One  may 
know  the  former  and  have  not  an  inkling  of  the 
latter.  To  learn  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  physics  and  har- 
mony, we  hear  the  multiplicity  of  sounds  reach- 
ing the  ear,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
mere  assertion  that  the  ear-wax  must  not  ac- 
cumulate, or  the  concha  be  pulled  too  hard.  The 
person  who  knows  the  physiology  of  the  ear  will 
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incidentally  without  noise  or  tumult  have  dis- 
covered the  latter. 

The  hills,  the  valleys,  the  planets,  the  stars, 
the  plants  and  the  animals  are — to  use  a  current 
expression — incarnated  thoughts  or  truths,  to 
grasp,  interpret  and  rethink  which  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  to  the  mind  than  to  limit  every- 
thing to  its  most  obvious  utilitarian  connection. 

No  less  is  the  real  physiology  of  the  human 
body  a  vast  system  of  truths,  the  culminating 
expressions  of  thought  in  the  physical  world. 
There  is  as  much  thought  in  the  eye  as  in  all  the 
light  that  pervades  space.  There  is  as  rich  a 
thought  in  the  physiology  of  the  ear  as  in  all  the 
myriad  sounds  and  harmonies  that  vibrate. 
There  is  as  much  thought  in  the  physiology  of 
respiration  as  in  the  chemical  oxidations  of  fur- 
nace or  engine.  The  test-tube  of  the  laboratory 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  reproduce  the  chemical 
processes  of  every-day  digestion  and  assimmila- 
tion.  In  short,  the  body  is  a  little  universe  in 
itself — the  highest  expression,  perhaps,  of  the 
natural  world.  To  understand  and  interpret  its 
life  history  as  fully  as  we  can  is  to  understand 
and  interpret  some  of  nature's  best  truths — to 
know  which  will  help  to  make  us  free  to  as  full 
an  extent  as  any  bit  of  real  truth  can  make  us. 

Really  to  understand  just  how  in  obedience  to 
definite  laws  all  the  organs  of  the  body  perform 
their  work,  often  with  an  exactness  and  nicety 
unsurpassed  in  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious 
mechanisms,  and  constructed  on  lines  which  re- 
veal an  almost  perfect  adaptation  to  complex 
physical  forces  or  still  unknown  chemical  pro- 
cesses in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  they  exist — this  is  physiological  study. 
To  understand  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
terms  of  the  laws  of  dynamics  as  thoroughly  as 
the  circulation  of  a  city's  water-works  system 
by  an  engineer,  is  to  study  the  physiology  of  the 
blood  stream. 

To  study  the  reaction  of  nerves  to  stimuli, 
to  interpret  the  laws  which  seem  to  govern 
muscular  contraction  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
builder  of  a  locomotive  tries  to  determine  the 
manner  of  movement  of  his  engines'  pistons — 
this  is  studying  the  physiology  of  the  muscle. 

It  will  therefore  be  the  aim  in  these  brief 
articles  to  emphasize  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  real  things  either  structures  or  experi- 
ments. Except  in  so  far  as  the  teaching  of 
physiology  deals  with  real  structures  or  actual 
experiments,  at  least  enough  of  these  to  form  a 
rational  basis  for  other  work,  it  is  worthless. 
To  have  one's  mind  burdened  with  a  lot  of  mean- 
ingless names  standing  for  unknown  structures 
r  processes  is  a  mere  loss  of  energy  and  brain - 


space.  To  have  the  terminology  of  a  text-book 
ever  so  well  is  in  itself  no  more  real  physiology 
than  to  have  swallowed  a  menu-card  is  to  have 
eaten  a  nutritious  meal,  and  their  relative  values 
are  the  same.  If  in  lieu  of  the  large  amount  of 
word-work  we  could  substitute  just  a  few  real 
high-grade  experiments  and  demonstrations  the 
gain  would  be  much.  To  suggest  how  this  may 
be  done  by  anyone,  even  without  the*  aid  of 
elaborate  apparatus,  is  the  present  purpose. 

By  the  foregoing  it  is  not  meant  unreasonably 
to  discredit  all  hygienic  references.  It  is  rather 
aimed  to  place  these  on  a  more  rational  basis. 
The  clearest  perceptions  of  hygiene  spring  from 
correspondingly  clear  conceptions  of  structure 
and  function,  and  to  disassociate  them  is  fatal. 
The  care  that  anything  demands  arises  altogether 
from  the  material  and  manner  of  its  construc- 
tion and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

There  need  never  be  a  fear  that  the  student 
who  has  real  physiological  conceptions  will  ever 
miss  the  hygienic  aspect  of  this  knowledge.    He 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  give  added  emphasis  be- 
cause he  has  added   insight,  and  his  emphasis 
will  be  born  of  understanding,  and  not  be  a  ver- 
bal reflection  of  the  page  of  his  text-book.   But, 
best  of  all,  real  physiological  study  is  full  of 
interest,  because  nature  properly  approached  is 
never  dull.    How  devoid  of  any  redeeming  fea- 
ture is  the  vague  description  of  the  text  when  it 
attempts  to  explain  say  the  workings  of  the 
heart !    "Auricle,"  "ventricle"  are  words  rather 
than  ideas,  and  for  such  terms  as  valves,  cords, 
etc.,  there  is  no  corresponding  meaning.    For 
awhile  under  the  spell  of  the  words  things  seem 
clear,  but  soon  the  inherent  fallacy  comes  to 
light.   Fortunately  the  words  are  soon  forgotten, 
and  with  them  leave  the  vestiges  of  thought  as 
far  as  any  real  knowledge  of  the  heart  is  con- 
cerned .    This  verbal  text-book  work  on  the  heart 
may  have  consumed  a  recitation  hour  daily  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  yet  this  valuable  time  would 
have  been  better  spent  for  the  children  if  they 
had  been  allowed   to  run  out  of  doors,  or  had 
been  provided  with   some  reading  that  had  an 
intrinsic  value  in  its  perusal.    No  power  of  the 
mind  was  helped,  not  even  the  memory.    There 
was  no  added  capacity  to  understand  later  on 
some  new  structure  that  might  demand  their 
study.    They  are  no  more  able  now  than  before 
the  study  to  interpret  a  heart  itself  should  one 
be  put  into  their  hands  for  explanation.    The 
valuable  time  and  the  opportunities*of  the  com- 
mon school  demand   that  this  drain  of  energy 
shall  cease,  and  that  the  study  of  physiology  re- 
sult in  living  information  and   added   mental 
power,  or  else  make  room  for   something  that 
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will  do  this.  If  it  should  be  argued  that  actual 
study  of  structures  and  experiments  is  too  hard 
for  the  pupils  and  is  rather  intended  for  the 
special  student  later  on,  it  would  only  demand 
a  single  second  thought  to  show  that  an  attempt 
to  understand  structures  and  experiments  when 
stripped  of  all  concreteness  and  reduced  to  mere 
verbal  descriptions  is  many  times  more  diflBcult. 
AVhich  is  the  more  easily  and  yet  the  more 
thoroughly  done — to  study  London  in  an  actual 
visit  to  the  metropolis,  noting  streets  and  build- 
ings from  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  and  loitering 
in  and  around  its  noted  places,  or  to  study  a 
guide-book  to  London?  Even  when  the  descrip- 
tions are  masterpieces  of  literature  they  fall  far 
short  of  a  sight  of  the  thing  itself.  "VVho  will 
have  the  clearer  notions  of  AVestminister  Abbey — 
he  who  has  read  Irving's  beautiful  description  of 
it,  or  he  who  has  himself  loitered  in  the  Poet's 
Corner  and  w^andered  among  the  royal  tombs? 


Not  everybody  can  see  Westminister  Abbey,  and 
possibly  Irving's  description  is  a  matchless  sub- 
stitute, but  it  is  different  with  matters  in  phys- 
iology. Leaving  out  as  irrelevant  many  elabor- 
ate and  technical  points,  the  bulk  of  physiologi- 
cal study  is  as  available  to  the  common  school 
as  to  the  class  in  college.  Animal  structures 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  duplicate  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  are  as  plentiful  as 
meat  markets,  and  experiments  in  physiological 
processes  as  possible  as  elementary  ones  in 
chemistry,  physics  or  botany. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  practical  lessons 
to  be  suggested  in  succeeding  papers  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  teachers  in  this  subject  who  real- 
ize the  desirability,  in  fact  the  necessity  of  lift- 
ing the  subject  of  physiology  out  of  the  meshes 
of  the  text-book  and  putting  it  upon  its  real 
scientific  footing,  thus  substituting  a  study  of 
ideas  for  the  juggling  of  words. 


How  TO  Use  the  New  Geographies.— III. 

By  CHARLES  R.  DRYER. 


THINGS  VS.  WORDS. 

Probably  no  mistake  in  the  teaching  of  geogra- 
phy is  so  common  or  so  serious  as  to  make  it 
chiefly  the  memorizing  of  words.  This  assumes 
its  most  flagrant  form  in  that  ear-mark  of  a 
fossil  teacher,  the  assignment  and  verbatim  reci- 
tation of  a  portion  of  the  text-book.  This  allu- 
sion to  such  a  thing  as  a  possibility  is  evidence 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  there  is  not  a  teacher  somewhere  in 
the  state  of  Indiana  who  is  starting  out  to  use 
the  new  geographies  in  that  way.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  write  calmly 
and  to  refrain  from  expressing  strong  personal 
opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  to  such 
teachers,  if  there  are  Any,  and  to  school  officers 
who  employ  such  teachers  and  permit  them  to 
teach  that  way.  But  let  us  dare  to  hope  that 
harsh  remarks  would  apply  to  only  a  small  mi- 
nority and  would  therefore  be  unjustifiable. 

It  can  never  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that 
geography  is  a  study  of  things  and  not  of  words 
and  that  the  constant  effort  of  the  teacher  must 
be  to  make  his  teaching  as  realistic  as  possible. 
Probably  there  are  none  of  us  whose  work  is 
incapable  of  improvement  in  this  particular. 

Location^  distance  and  direction  are  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  geography,  but  how  many 


teachers  themselves  have  that  educated  geo- 
graphic sense  which  enables  them  always  to 
know  "where  they  are"  and  never  to  **get  turned 
around?"  to  have  clear  and  definite  perceptions 
of  "the  lie  of  the  land,"  the  location,  direction 
and  distance  of  the  features  with  which  they  are 
most  familiar  in  their  own  neighborhood,  and  to 
quickly  acquire  such  when  placed  in  new  sur- 
roundings? Many  a  child  has  repeated  glibly 
the  words  "If  I  stand  with  my  face  to  the  north 
the  east  is  on  my  right  hand,  etc.,"  without 
really  (that  word  really  means  a  great  deal) 
knowing  which  way  was  north  or  east  in  his  own 
schoolroom.  Page  18  of  the  Introductory  Geo- 
graphy and  page  15  of  the  Advanced  suggests 
many  ways  in  which  this  knowledge  may  be 
made  real.  The  points  of  the  compass  should 
be  plainly  marked  upon  the  floor  of  the  room 
and  also  in  the  schoolyard.  Such  questions 
should  be  asked  as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  notice 
the  directions  traveled  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school,  the  points  of  the  compass  at  their  homes, 
and  the  directions  of  prominent  and  well-known 
objects  from  the  school  and  the  home.  Finally 
they  should  be  taught  how  to  find  the  cardinal 
points  day  or  night  anywhere  by  observing  the 
position  of  the  sun  or  stars.  There  are  many 
educated  adults,  even  schoolteachers,  who  have 
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very  vague  notions  as  to  where  the  sun  rises  or 
sets  at  different  times  of  the  year  and  in  what 
part  of  the  heavens  he  may  be  looked  for  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day.  In  stating  geographic 
distances  feet  and  miles  are  the  most  useful 
measures.  In  cities  fifty  feet,  the  usual  width 
of  a  lot,  00  feet,  the  usual  width  of  a  street,  and 
300  feet,  the  usual  length  of  a  block  or  square, 
lead  up  to  330  feet  or  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile. 
In  the  country,  roads  are  usually  one  mile  or 
half  a  mile  apart,  5,280  or  2,640  feet,  some  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  1,320  feet. 

Definitions  are  often  the  bane  of  good  teach- 
ing. When  presented  before  the  things  defined 
they  are  an  abomination;  when  made  by  the 
pupil  himself  from  direct  observation  of  the 
things  they  are  valuable  as  exercises  in  language, 
and  as  clarifiers  of  the  pupil's  thought.  As  soon 
as  made  they  become  useless.  We  never  think 
of  making  a  definition  of  book,  pencil,  cap,  but- 
ton, or  of  anything  else  with  which  we  are  per- 
fectly familiar.  The  old  geographies  began  with 
several  pages  of  formal  definitions  of  common 
features,  as  river,  lake,  island,  cape,  peninsula, 
strait, etc.,  and  millions  of  children  have  learned 
and  recited  them  without  being  able  to  recog- 
nize either  feature  when  ,they  saw  it.  A  child 
may  catch  the  idea  from  a  definition  but  there  is 
no  assurance  that  he  will,  and  the  idea  at  best 
must  be  a  vague  one  compared  with  that  caught 
from  the  thing.  A  class  of  teachers  was  once 
asked,  **  What  would  be  the  best  way  to  teach  a 
child  the  idea  of  a  flood-plain  ?  "  One  answered 
that  she  would  make  a  model  of  it  in  sand.  It 
was  only  after  several  minutes  reflection  that  it 
dawned  upon  another  as  a  happy  thought  that 
he  would  take  the  child  out  and  show  him  a 
flood-plain.  This  illustrates  how  far  from  the 
minds  of  many  teachers  is  the  simple,  direct, 
common-sense  method  of  teaching  by  things. 
But  I  hear  a  hundred  teachers  say,  **  There  is  no 
flood-plain  near  my  school,  and  if  there  were, 
the  parents  or  the  trustee  or  the  superintendent 
would  object  to  my  taking  the  children  out." 
The  flrst  statement  may  be  doubted:  flood- 
plains,  although  not  universal,  are  very  com- 
mon. The  latter  statement  is,  in  too  many 
cases,  true.  How  much  the  teacher  may  do  to 
overcome  this  obstacle  will  not  be  discussed 
here ;  but  even  it,  strongly  entrenched  as  it  may 
seem,  does  not  prevent  the  teacher  from  doing 
realistic  teaching.  Simple  water  poured  upon 
the  table  or  floor  may  be  made  to  assume  all  the 
plane  forms  which  arise  from  the  relations  of 
land  and  water.  A  little  sand  or  clay  may  be 
put  into  all  the  forms  of  relief.  A  combination 
of  water  and  clay  may  reproduce  the  whole  face 


of  the  earth.  AVhen  the  child  has  learned  the 
form  or  feature  by  seeing  it  in  the  field  or  in 
miniature,  he  can  satisfy  the  teacher  that  he 
knows  it  by  making  a  definition.  The  little 
Irish  boy  who  said  that  "  an  island  is  a  part  of 
the  sea  that  hasn't  any  water  into  it,"  knew  the 
thing y  and  made  just  as  serviceable  a  definition 
as  any. 

PrCTURES. 

All  this  work  is  essential  with  any  book  and 
can  be  done  as  well  with  none.  Our  Indiana 
texts  do  as  much  realistic  teaching  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  books  to  do,  and  by  means  of  pictures. 
This  is  far  from  comparable  in  efficiency  with 
field  work  or  even  modelling.  A  picture  is  not 
a  presentation  of  a  thing,  but  a  re-presentation 
of  it,  and  cannot  give  so  vivid  and  unmistakable 
an  image.  Pictures,  like  words,  may  be  and 
often  are  misunderstood.  Savages  and  unedu- 
cated persons  often  fail  to  see  any  meaning  in  a 
picture.  Children  sometimes  display  a  similar 
disability.  Every  adult  can  recall  strange  and 
absurd  misinterpretations  of  pictures  of  which 
he  was  guilty  in  childhood.  But  in  spite  of  these 
defects,  pictures  are  a  valuable  aid  to  realistic 
teaching.  In  the  opening  pages  of  our  text- 
books which  are  devoted  to  fundamental  ideas 
constant  reference  is  made  to  the  pictures  dis- 
played there.  No  feature  is  introduced  or  de- 
scribed without  one  or  more  pictures,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  Index  other  illustrations  of  the 
subject  may  be  found.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  any  healthy-minded  child  could  read  and 
study  such  pages  as  those  on  the  subject  of 
mountains  without  looking  at  the  pictures  and 
spending  more  time  upon  them  than  upon  the 
text ;  yet  there  are  many  adult  students  who 
habitually  read  a  page  or  a  book  without  a  glance 
at  the  illustrations,  and  are  scarcely  conscious 
of  their  existence.  The  explanation  probably  is 
that  such  persons  have  never  learned  to  interpret 
pictures ;  they  mean  little  or  nothing  to  them 
and  are  therefore  uninteresting.  The  teacher 
should  know  whether  or  not  his  pupils  can  read 
pictures. 


One  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  sub- 
ject of  geography  is  the  fact  that  most  of  its 
material  is  large  and  distant  and  cannot  be 
brought  under  direct  observation.  This  makes 
it  all  the  more  necessary  that  whatever  realistic 
work  is  possible  should  be  done.  The  difference 
between  geography  with  it  and  geography  with- 
out it  cannot  be  overestimated  ;  but  after  all  is 
done  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  must  be  seen 
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representatively.  For  this  purpose  no  device  is 
so  efficient  as  the  map.  Most  people  can  use  a 
map,  though  it  is  often  in  an  awkward,  haphaz- 
ard, blundering  way.  A  map  is  less  natural 
and  graphic,  and  more  artificial  and  conven- 
tional than  a  picture.  It  is  a  peculiar  printed 
language  and  must  be  learned  before  it  can  be 
read.  We  do  not  expect  children  to  read  the 
printed  text  until  they  have  been  taught,  yet  we 
often  ask  them  to  interpret  the  ideas  expressed 
by  a  map  without  any  previous  instruction  in 
map  reading.  The  result  is  that  most  students 
are  very  poor  map  readers ;  they  are  unable  to 
get  as  much  information  from  a  map  as  from 
the  printed  text,  when  the  reverse  should  be  the 
case.  A  map  is  a  drawing  designed  to  show  the 
location,  direction,  distance  and  area,  in  a  word 
the  distribution  of  features  upon  a  horizontal 
plane.  Take  any  map,  say  the  map  of  North 
America  in  the  Advanced  book,  and  try  to  write 
out  in  words  all  the  information  given  by  it. 
The  map  expresses  in  one  page  what  would  re- 
quire many  pages  of  text  to  express,  and  does  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  or  a  particular  view  of  any  detail  may  be 
had  at  a  glance.  The'  whole  of  distributive 
geography,  or  the  arrangement  of  features  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  should  be  learned  from 
maps.  To  try  to  get  it  from  any  other  device  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  energy ;  and  distributive 
geography  is  the  solid  foundation  of  the  whole 
science.  If  every  pupil  left  the  grades  with  the 
ability  to  read  maps  readily  and  correctly  it 
would  be  of  more  practical  value  to  him  than  all 
the  other  knowledge  of  geography  he  usually 
does  leave  with.  The  best  way  to  get  a  correct 
understanding  of  a  map  is  to  make  one  of  some 
very  simple  area  at  first,  as  the  top  of  a  desk  or 
table  with  a  few  objects  placed  upon  it.  One 
caution  is  to  be  added  to  the  suggestions  on  pp. 
18  and  19  of  the  Introductory  book :  let  all  maps 
he  drawn  and  read  at  first  in  a  horizontal  position. 
After  the  essential  concept  is  well  fixed  in  mind 
the  teacher  may  show  the  convenience  of  hang- 
ing them  up.  Do  not  teach  that  the  top  of  the  map 
is  north,  because  in  so  many  cases  it  is  not  true. 
Any  part  of  the  map  may  be  north  according  to 
convenience,  but  the  points  of  the  compass 
should  always  be  plainly  marked  by  an  arrow  or 
cross.  This  is  heresy  but  that  does  not  prevent 
it  from  being  true. 

Young  students  are  to  be  map  users  rather 
than  map  makers  and  map  drawing  should  never 
be  made  an  end  in  itself,  but  only,  like  any 
other  language,  a  means  of  fixing  and  express- 
ing thought.  A  good  map  should  show  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  itself  intelligible.    This  in-  | 


eludes  (1)  the  label  or  name  of  the  region  shown, 
(2)  the  points  of  the  compass,  (3)  the  scale,  (4) 
an  explanation  of  any  peculiar  or  unusual  signs 
used,  and  (5)  the  name  of  each  feature.  Loca- 
tion is  shown  by  the  sign  and  name ;  as,  a  dot, 
circle  or  star  for  a  city,  ^  blue  line  for  a  river, 
etc.  Direction  is  shown  upon  every  map  in  our 
texts,  except  small  plans  and  insets,  by  parallels 
and  meridians,  which  is  the  only  accurate  way. 
Suppose  a  child  who  has  been  taught  that  the 
top  of  the  map  is  north  undertakes  to  read  the 
map  of  North  America.  His  interpretation  of 
directions  will  be  correct  only  in  the  lower  mid- 
dle. He  will  say  that  Asia  is  north  of  Alaska, 
when  it  is  really  west.  Perhaps  latitude  and 
longitude  should  not  be  taught  in  the  primary 
grades,  but  the  use  of  meridians  and  parallels 
may  be  and  must  be  learned  before  maps  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  Among  educated  persons, 
graduates  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges, 
vague  and  erroneous  notions  of  latitude  and 
longitude  are  common.  The  ideas  that  parallels 
and  meridians  are  actual  lines  upon  the  earth, 
that  there  are  no  more  of  them  than  are  shown 
upon  the  map,  that  they  are  movable  and  may 
be  drawn  anywhere,  are  some  of  the  variations 
from  blank  ignorance  inherited  from  a  teaching 
of  words  Instead  of  things  in  childhood.  That 
they  are  mathematical  lines  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  places  accurately  upon  the 
earth  and  upon  maps,  and  the  simplicity  and 
convenience  of  the  device  come  to  many  as  a 
revelation. 

Distances  and  areas  are  shown  upon  a  map  by 
the  scale,  expressed  in  our  texts  by  a  graduated 
line.  The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  pu- 
pils can  use  this  scale  readily.  Maps  cannot  all 
be  drawn  upon  the  same  scale,  but  they  might 
be  made  more  uniform  instead  of  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  page.  For  instance, 
the  map  of  South  America  in  the  Advanced  book 
is  on  a  little  larger  scale  than  the  map  of  North 
America,  the  scale  of  Asia  is  smaller,  of  Europe 
nearly  twice  as  large,  and  of  Africa  nearly  the 
same.  Similar  differences  occur  among  the 
maps  of  groups  of  the  United  States.  Thus  mis- 
conceptions are  sure  to  arise  which  the  insertion 
of  a  comparative  area  in  one  corner  cannot  cor- 
rect. Only  the  vigilance  of  the  teacher  and 
hardly  that  can  prevent  the  pupil  from  getting 
the  idea  fixed  that  New  England  is  as  large  as 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  larger  .  than 
Texas.  In  political  maps  generally  colors  mean 
nothing,  but  in  the  map  of  Africa  half  its  story 
will  be  missed  uhless  notice  is  taken  of  the  le- 
gend or  explanation.  No  one  can  read  a  map  to 
good  purpose  who  goes  at  it  blindly,  hit  or  miss, 
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bat  a  few  minutes'  attention  to  the  label,  scale, 
direction  lines  and  explanation  makes  a  trained 
stadent  master  of  its  contents. 

Two  sorts  of  maps  are  needed  in  every  school- 
room, small  scale  maps,  like  those  in  our  texts, 
for  close  personal  study  by  the  pupil,  and  large 
scale  wall  maps  for  use  in  recitation.  One  abso- 
lute rule  which  can  never  be  disregarded  with 
safety  is  that  no  lesson  in  distributive  geography 
should  ever  be  studied  or  recited  vnthout  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  map.  A  student  who,  in  reciting 
upon  the  topic  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States, 


locates  the  Hudson  Bay  system  in  New  York 
because  the  Hudson  river  empties  into  that  bay, 
betrays  the  fact  that  she  has  studied  the  text 
without  reference  to  the  map  and  has  learned 
empty  words  instead  of  things.  The  map  must 
stand  as  the  most  realistic  representation  avail- 
able for  large  areas,  and  no  one  need  fear  the 
bugaboo  of  *'  the  map  idea."  A  clear  map  idea 
of  the  United  States  or  of  Europe  is  not  the  best 
attainable  under  favorable  conditions,  but  it  is 
superior  to  the  idea  generally  attained  under 
the  conditions  of  the  best  public  schools. 


Drawing. 


By  FLORENCE  SMILEY. 


IN  presenting  these  papers  on  drawing,  there 
is  no  theorizing,  for  the  work  has  been  done  in 
the  public  schools  of  Madison,  Ind.,  and  has 
stood  the  test  of  actual  trial.  Nothing  will  be 
given  that  has  not  been  first  presented  to  our 
grades,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  here  in 
one  year  can  be  done  any  place  where  the  teach- 
ers are  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  this  particu- 
lar branch.  As  planned,  I  feel  confident  that 
our  course  of  study  can  be  easily  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  district  school. 

In  sense  training,  drawing  certainly  is  of 
great  value.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  supervisors  of 
drawing  to  train  artists,  although  incidentally 
artists  may  be  trained.  First  of  all  it  helps 
children  to  see.  The  observation  lesson  is  al- 
ways an  accompaniment  to  the  actual  drawing 
lesson,  as  the  latter  depends  upon  the  former. 
More  than  this,  the  study  of  drawing  cre- 
ates a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  a  desire  to 
find  the  beautiful  even  in  homely  objects.  Is 
there  anything  then,  more  worthy  a  regular 
place  in  the  school  curiculum,  than  drawing? 

During  the  month  of  September  we  took  up 
the  study  of  grasses,  grain,  leaves  and  fall  flow- 
ers. There  are  some  cuts  accompaning  this  arti- 
cle showing  some  actual  drawings  by  children  in 
first  and  second  grades. 

The  work  for  October  embraced  some  fall 
flowers.  The  goldenrod,  purple  aster,  the  seed 
pods  of  the  milkweed,  the  gourds,  etc.,  made 
very  satisfactory  drawings.  The  work  as  planned 
for  November  will  prove  very  interesting,  as  this 
month  is  rich  in  materials.  The  great  variety 
in  fruits  and  vegetables  gives  fine  opportunities 
in  selecting  interesting  and  beautiful  objects. 
The  object  work  for  the  first  part  of  the  month 
should  gradually  lead  up  to  a  Thanksgiving  pic- 


ture which  will  represent  the  fruits  of  the  har- 
vest. 

Little  children  are  very  fond  of  illustrating 
the  stories  that  are  told  them,  and  much  good 
busy  work  can  be  done  in  this  way.  Let  the 
work  be  the  free  expression  of  the  children,  and 
to  secure  this  the  work  should  have  but  little 
criticism.  A  hint  or  suggestion  may  be^made 
that  will  prove  helpful,  but  nothing  should  be 
done  in  a  critical  way.  The  first  drawings  will 
be  crude ;  we  can  expect  nothing  else. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  lesson  is  to  be  given  on 
the  pear.  Place  several  pears  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  and  have  the  children  select  the 
one  they  can  see  best.  Ask  them  to  look  at  the 
pear  carefully,  as  you  mean  them  to  tell  you 
something  of  its  appearance. 

What  do  you  notice  about  the  shape  ? 

The  pear  is  bigger  at  the  bottom  than  it  is  at 
the  top. 

What  else? 

The  pear  has  a  stem.  It  is  yellow.  One  side 
is  red.  It  is  a  little  bit  flat  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
a  little  flat  on  top,  too ;  or  it  looks  that  way. 

Perhaps  some  one  will  say,  "It  has  a  blossom 
on  the  lower  part."  Likely  as  not  the  pear  will 
be  resting  on  the  blossom  end. 

"Can  you  see  the  blossom?" 

"No,  ma'm,  but  it's  there." 

"That  is  true,  but  we  are  only  to  tell  of  what 
we  really  see." 

In  the  same  way  lessons  on  the  apple,  on  the 
grape,  on  a  number  of  vegetables,  may  be  given 
by  teachers  who  have  had  but  little  training  in 
drawing,  and  the  results  will  prove  satisfactory 
I  am  sure. 

When  a  group  of  objects  is  given,  place  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  good  balance  is  secured, 
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but  avoid  stiff  arrangements.  Now  note  the 
general  outline  of  the  group  and  block  in  a 
figure  showing  the  general  shape.  Work  for 
correct  proportion  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  be- 
fore attempting  to  sketch  in  the  individual  naem- 
bers  of  the  group.  After  this  is  done  work  out 
the  general  shape  of  each  member,  keeping  in 
mind  the  proportion  of  one  part  with  another. 

Judgment  and  comparison  are  necessary  in 
this  work.    At  first,  it  is  well  to  do  but  little 


Work  for  broad  effects.  Look  for  the  general 
points  instead  of  individual  peculiarities.  For 
instance,  draw  an  apple  in  such  a  way  that  it 
may  be  a  representative  apple.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  show  a  blemish  that  may  be  on  this  par- 
ticular apple. 

Materials  necessary  for  work  in  drawing  are 
rough  paper,  heavy  in  quality  and  a  soft  draw- 
ing pencil.  The  pencil  should  be  sharpened  so 
that  the  lead  comes  to  a  round  point,  instead^of 


shading,  as  the  outline  drawing  requires  much 
training.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  place  Some  ob- 
ject in  the  window,  or  attached  to  the  window 
frame  in  such  a  manner  that  the  effect  is  that  of 
a  silhouette.  Then  have  the  children  observe 
and  draw  this  outline.  Drawing  in  the  air  is  a 
very  good  drill.  Have  the  pupils  close  one  eye 
with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  trace  in  the  air  the  outline  they 
wish  to  reproduce. 


a  sharp  one.  The  sharp  point  gives  a  thin,  black 
wiry  line,  while  the  line  we  want  is  a  broad  gray 
one. 

Avoid  holding  the  pencil  too  close  to  the  point 
and  see  that  the  pencil  is  held  lightly. 

Knowing  as  we  do,  the  great  value  in  drawing 
itself,  and  having  seen  how  it  can  be  made  to 
assist  even  in  discipline,  we  would  say  to  aU 
teachers,  ** Allow  your  pupils  this  privilege." 

Madisonville,  Imd. 


Bits  of  Information  in  Grammar. 

uses  of  logic  in  grammar. 

By  J.  B.  WISELY. 


IN  the  last  two  articles,  in  the  August  and 
October  numbers  of  The  Educator,  the  author 
has  tried  to  show  how  much  logic  a  seventh  or 
eighth-grade  pupil  should  know  in  order  intelli- 
gently and  reasonably  to  study  technical  gram- 
mar.   That  the  facts  of  grammar  depend  upon 


this  knowledge  of  logic  for  their  reasonable  ex- 
planation has  been  to  some  extent  shown  in  the 
8ame  articles,  but  one  might  illustrate  the  truth 
of  this  statement  by  discussing  any  topic  of  the 
subject. 
C.  C.  Everett,  in  his  book  entitled  The  Science 
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of  Thought,  after  severely  criticising  grammari- 
ans for  their  superficial,  formal,  and  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  technical  grammar, 
says  that  their  difficulty  is  that  they  have  di- 
vorced grammar  from  logic.  This  is  evident  to 
one  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  subject  as 
based  upon  logic.  No  one  who  sees  the  relation 
between  logic  and  grammar  will  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  sentence  has  two  principal  parts 
—a  subject  and  a  predicate.  The  sentence  is  a 
mere  instrument  for  expressing  the  thought.  It 
is  only  a  symbol  which  stands  for  the  thought. 
Since  the  thought  has  three  elements — a  thought 
subject,  a  thought  predicate,  and  a  thought  rela- 
tion, the  sentence  must  have  three  parts — not 
three  words  necessarily — but  three  parts — a  part 
corresponding  to  the  thought  subject  and  expres- 
sing it,  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  a  part  corre- 
sponding to  and  expressing  the  thought  predi- 
cate, the  predicate  of  the  sentence ;  and  a  part 
corresponding  to  or  expressing  the  thought  rela- 
tion, the  copula  of  the  sentence.  This  is  the  only 
way  one  can  reason  it  out  and  if  one  divides  the 
sentence  into  two  parts,  he  must  divorce  his 
grammar  and  logic,  leave  logic  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  deal  with  the  sentence  arbitrarily  or 
mechanically.  That  grammarians  have  done 
this  very  thing  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  admit  incidentally  that  the  sentence 
has  three  parts  but  say  that  it  is  not  essential 
to  distinguish  between  the  copula  and  predi- 
cate. 

Very  few  grammarians  make  any  distinction 
between  the  two  sentences  following:  (1)  The 
flag  is  red,  white,  and  blue.  (2)  The  boy  is  hon- 
est, industrious,  and  obliging.  In  fact,  I  think 
almost  without  exception,  they  would  classify 
both  of  them  as  simple  sentences  with  com- 
pound predicates,  which  indicates  again  that  they 
have  divorced  grammar  from  logic  and  are  deal- 
ing simply  with  the  form  of  the  sentence.  Their 
analysis  is  an  eye  analysis  and  not  a  mind  analy- 
sis. They  do  not  see  the  thought  back  of  the 
sentence.  The  two  sentences  do  look  alike.  The 
subjects  are  similar,  the  copulas  are  the  same 
word,  and  each  one  has  three  adjectives  in  the 
predicate,  joined  by  the  coordinate  conjunction, 
"and."  So  far  as  the  outward  appearance  and 
form  of  the  sentences  indicate  anything  they  are 
alike,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  grammarians 
call  them  simple  sentences  with  compound  pred- 
icates. 

One  who  sees  the  thought  back  of  the  sentence 
and  finds  in  the  thought  the  explanation  of  sen- 
tence forms,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this  class- 
ification of  the  two  sentences,  because  he  will 
see  that,  while  the  two  sentences  look  alike,  the 


thoughts  are  different.  In  the  first,  the  expres- 
sion, "red,  white,  and  blue,"  expresses  one  idea. 
The  flag  is  this  color — red,  white,  and  blue,  and 
one  cannot  expand  it  and  say,  "The  flag  is  red, 
the  flag  is  white,  and  the  flag  is  blue."  The 
sentence  does  not  mean  that.  The  flag  is  one 
color  and  that  is  red,  white,  and  blue  combined. 
So  this  is  in  fact  a  simple  sentence  with  a  com- 
pound predicate.  But  the  expression,  "honest, 
industrious,  and  obliging,"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, does  not  express  one  idea.  There  are 
three  separate  attributes  affirmed  of  the  thought 
subject  and  the  sentence  means,  "The  boy  is 
honest,  the  boy  is  industrious,  and  the  boy  is 
obliging."  It  is,  therefore,  an  abridged  com- 
pound sentence,  not  a  simple  sentence  with  a 
compound  predicate. 

Grammarians  fail  to  'make/'a  distinction  be- 
tween the  thoughts  expressed  by  such  sentences 
as  those  given  above  and  so  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  sentences.  They  judge  sen- 
tences by  their  outside  appearances  only  and 
thereby  defeat  the  main  purpose  of  the  study  of 
technical  grammar.  Their  grammar  degenerates 
into  a  mere  play  with  words,  a  mumbling  of  for- 
mulas, a  repetition  of  rules  and  definitions,  a 
dealing  with  husks  and  hulls  without  any  spirit 
or  life. 

It  might  seem  to  be  unimportant  as  to  whether 
the  child  in  the  study  of  grammar  classifies  such 
sentences  as  simple  sentences  with  compound 
predicates  or  abridged  compound  sentences  and 
so  it  is.  It  matters  little,  so  far  as  the  name  is 
concerned,  whether  the  child  calls  the  sentence 
"  Five  and  four  are  nine,"  a  simple  sentence 
with  a  compound  subject  or  an  abridged  com- 
pound sentence.  But  that  the  child  see  the 
distinction  between  this  sentence  and  the  sen- 
tence "  Wood  and  coal  sell  readily,"  is  very 
important,  because  if  technical  grammar  does 
not  give  the  child  a  mastery  over  the  sentence 
as  an  instrument  in  expressing  thought,  if  it 
does  not  help  him  to  express  thought  more 
accurately  in  sentences  and  to  obtain  from  the 
sentences  of  others  more  accurately  the  thought 
which  they  express,  if  it  does  not  help  him  to 
make  fine  distinctions  in  thought  and  to  use 
words  more  skilfully  in  conveying  these  dis- 
tinctions to  others,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  It 
is  a  waste  of  time.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
study  of  technical  grammar.  The  thought  is 
the  end  and  the  sentence  only  the  means.  The 
sentence  is  of  no  use  to  the  child  except  in  its 
relation  to  the  thought,  which  it  expresses.  I 
am  using  these  points  merely  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Everett's  charge,  that  grammar- 
ians have  divorced  grammar  from  logic. 
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Nature  Studt  in  the  Common  Schools. 

a  talk  about  avater-drops. 

By  A.  WILMER  DUFF. 


WHAT  is  a  water-drop?  To  experiment  is  to 
try  for  yourself,  and  as  that  is  the  surest 
way  of  learning  anything,  we  shall  begin  with 
an  experiment.  Dip  your  finger  into  water  and 
withdraw  it,  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  shape 
of  the  drop  that  forms  at  its  end.  It  is  round 
like  a  glass  bead  except  just  where  it  hangs  to 
your  finger,  and  if  you  watch  it  carefully  you 
will  see  that,  just  when  it  gets  free  from  your 
finger,  it  is  nearly  perfectly  round.  If  you  let  it 
fall  on  a  piece  of  glass  it  will  form  a  circle.  If 
you  could  see  it  while  it  is  falling  you  would  find 
that  it  is  nearly  a  perfect  sphere.  If  I  let  water 
from  the  end  of  a  stick  gather  and  form  a  drop, 
while  the  end  is  in  a  glass  of  paraffin  oil,  you 
will  be  able  to  see  a  much  larger  drop  hanging 
from  the  stick  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  nearly 
quite  round. 

Such,  too,  is  the  shape  of  a  rain-drop  while  it 
is  falling.  You  may  try  this  the  next  time  it  is 
raining  by  holding  a  sheet  of  paper  so  as  to  catch 
some  of  the  drops.  We  can,  however,  learn  still 
more  from  the  drops  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
finger.  Watch  a  few  and  you  will  see  that  each 
drop  seems  to  have  some  difficulty  in  tearing 
itself  away  from  the  water  that  remains.  The 
drop  has  to  grow  quite  large  and  heavy  before 
it  can  by  its  weight  pull  itself  free.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  water  holds  together  with  consider- 
able force.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  force  which  causes 
the  drops  to  become  round,  for  it  makes  the 
particles  draw  as  closely  together  as  possible. 
You  can  see  another  interesting  example  of  the 
same  thing  if  you  hold  the  square  end  of  a  stick 
of  sealing  wax  in  a  flame,  for  you  will  find  that, 
as  it  becomes  liquid,  the  sharp  corners  disappear 
and  the  whole  end  becomes  round  like  the  water- 
drop.  This  force  which  holds  particles  of  liquid 
togetlier  is  called  cohesion. 

Now,  you  all  can  tell  me  what  will  happen  to 
a  water-drop  if  it  is  left  for  some  time  where  it 
falls.  It  will  vanish.  The  first  one  which  we 
allowed  to  drop  on  glass  may  already  have  done 
so.  What  has  become  of  it?  No  one  saw  it  going 
away,  and  if  any  one  looked  at  it,  he  merely 
noticed  that  it  seemed  smaller  each  time  he 
looked.  But  has  it  left  nothing  whatever  be- 
hind? If  you  look  closely  enough  you  will  prob- 
ably discover  that  it  has  left  a  thin  film  or  crust. 
AVhatever  this  crust  is,  it  must  have  been  con- 
tained   in    the    water-drop.      You    should    see 


whether  all  kinds  of  water  leave  the  same  crust. 
Try,  for  instance,  drops  of  spring  water,  river 
water,  rain  water,  and  also,  if  you  can  get  them, 
a  small  piece  of  snow  and  a  small  lump  of  ice. 
We  shall  not,  however,  in  this  lesson,  attempt 
to  make  a  study  of  the  crust  that  a  drop  leaves 
behind.  Leaving  it  for  another  occasion,  let  us 
ask  again  what  became  of  the  water  itself.  Some 
of  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  that  it  has  become 
vapor  or  steam  and  is  scattered  in  the  air  around 
us.  It  escaped  in  small  particles  that  were  in- 
visible, and  in  this  invisible  form  they  are  called 
water- vapor  or  steam.  To  this  you  may  object 
that  the  steam  formed  by  a  boiling  kettle  is  not 
invisible,  but  look  closely  and  you  will  find  that 
just  where  it  issues  from  the  spout  it  is  invisible 
and  only  becomes  visible  a  little  further  on.  It 
is  true  water-vapor  that  issues  from  the  spout 
and  what  we  see  a  little  farther  on  is  not  water- 
vapor,  but  a  little  cloud  of  water-drops.  Try 
putting  a  spirit  flame  beneath  this  cloud,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  drops  are  again  turned  into 
invisible  vapor. 

Thus  we  see  that  one  way  of  turning  water 
into  vapor  is  to  heat  it,  and  that  heat  can  over- 
come the  force  of  cohesion,  which  holds  the 
particles  together.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  only  way,  for  if  we  watch  a  little 
cloud  from  the  kettle,  we  shall  see  that  it  gradu- 
ally turns  back  again  into  invisible  vapor,  which 
spreads  itself  throughout  the  room.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  cloud  rises  much  higher  than  at 
other  times,  and  it  seems  much  less  ready  to 
turn  into  vapor.  You  will  find  that  this  is  the 
case  when  the  kettle  has  been  steaming  for  a 
good  while  in  the  room  and  the  doors  have  been 
closed.  Now,  this  evidently  means  that  vapor 
forms  less  readily  when  there  is  already  a  good 
deal  of  vapor  in  the  room,  and  more  readily 
when  there  is  but  little  vapor  in  the  air. 

You  may  see  the  same  thing  on  a  much  larger 
scale  if  you  look  at  the  puffs  that  come  from  a 
locomotive  drawing  a  train.  Sometimes  there  is 
very  little  smoke  mixed  with  the  steam,  and  the 
cloud  that  rises  is  like  the  cloud  from  the  spout 
of  the  kettle.  Look  carefully  and  you  will  prob- 
ably find  that  there  is  a  space  between  the  top  of 
the  smoke-stack  and  the  cloud  where  nothing 
can  be  seen.  Just  above  it  is  cooled  by  the  air, 
and  it  shrinks  into  separate  drops  of  water.  If 
you  could  see  inside  the  boiler  you  would  find 
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that  the  steam  above  the  water  is  quite  invisible 
water- vapor,  and  the  same  thing  can  be  shown 
by  boiling  water  in  a  thin  glass  flask  such  as 
chemists  use.  Notice  the  clouds  thus  formed  by 
a  locomotive,  and  you  will  observe  that  on  some 
days  they  hang  lazily  in  the  air  for  quite  a  long 
time,  and  on  other  days  they  fade  away  quite 
rapidly.  Observe  what  the  days  are  like  on 
which  they  disappear  rapidly,  and  what  the  other 
days  are  like  on  which  they  disappear  slowly. 

It  w^ill  help  you  to  understand  the  matter  if 
you  will  try  some  experiments  to  find  how  fast 
water  will  turn  into  invisible  vapor.  Turn  a 
saucer  upside  down  and  you  will  see  a  shallow 
depression  with  a  rim  around  it.  Put  the  saucer 
with  the  bottom  up  somewhere  out  of  doors 
where  it  w^ill  not  be  disturbed,  and  pour  enough 
water  in  the  hollow  to  fill  it.  Then  find  how 
long  it  takes  the  water  to  dry  up.  Do  this  on 
several  days,  and  put  down  in  a  little  notebook 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  in  each  case.  Note 
also  in  your  book  whether  the  day  is  cloudy  or 
sunny,  warm  or  cold,  windy  or  still,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  any  connection  between  these 
things.  If  you  wish,  you  may  use  a  wet  rag 
hung  from  a  clothes-line  instead  of  a  saucer. 
Always  use  the  same  rag  and  hang  it  up  without 
wringing.  Find  as  before  how  long  it  takes  to 
dry. 

,  We  can  now  understand  how  real  clouds  are 
formed.  Vapor  is  continually  rising  from  the 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  process 
being  greatly  aided  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays. 
It  is  quite  invisible  until  it  rises  high  in  the  air. 
Now,  people  who  have  climbed  high  mountains 
and  men  who  have  gone  up  in  balloons  tell  us 
that  the  air  is  much  colder  higher  up  than  it  is 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  can  understand, 
then,  what  happens  to  the  invisible  vapor  when 
it  rises  high  in  the  air.  It  is  cooled  and  turned 
again  into  water-drops.  These  make  up  the 
cloud  that  we  see  far  above  us.  If  you  watch 
the  different  clouds  on  a  fine  day,  you  will  prob- 
ably see  some  that  look  like  large  mUsses  of  cot- 
ton-wool. They  are  wavy  or  irregular  above, 
but  bounded  by  a  sharp  line  below.  The  line 
marks  the  place  at  which  the  air  becomes  cold 
enough  to  turn  the  vapor  into  drops.  If  now  a 
cold  wind  comes  along  and  chills  these  clouds 
still  more,  the  small  drops  will  grow  larger  by 
more  vapor  turning  into  water,  and  finally  they 
become  large  enough  to  fall  rapidly  as  rain.  You 
may  sometimes,  but  not  often,  find  that  rain 
falls  before  any  clouds  are  formed.  This  is  due 
to  a  very  cold  wind  suddenly  blowing  in  and 


chilling  the  air  a  short  distance  above  us,  so 
that  the  vapor  quickly  turns  into  large  drops, 
which  fall  as  rain.  You  will  find  it  interesting 
to  note  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  that 
brings  rain  usually  comes.  If  you  keep  a  list  in 
your  notebook  you  may  soon  become  quite  an 
authority  on  the  weather. 

After  writing  the  last  two  sentences  I  re- 
membered that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
tell  from  what  direction  the  wind  really  does 
come,  and  when  the  wind  is  very  light  you  will 
probably  find  this  difficulty.  .You  may  then  try 
the  method  that  sailors  sometimes  use  when 
they  wish  to  find  from  what  direction  a  very 
faint  wind  is  springing  up.  AVet  one  of  your 
fingers  and  hold  it  up.  Wait  until  it  begins  to 
dry,  and  you  will  feel  one  side  of  it  much  colder 
than  the  rest.  That  is  the  side  of  it  on  which 
the  wind  blows.  You  can  detect  the  very  slight- 
est wind  in  this  way.  If  you  open  the  outside 
door  of  a  warm  room  a  couple  of  inches  and  hold 
a  wet  finger  at  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  then 
at  the  top  and  then  at  points  near  the  middle, 
you  will  be  able  to  learn  something  very  inter- 
esting about  how  air  circulates. 

But  this  experiment  can  teach  us  more  than 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  W^e  learn  from  it 
that  when  water  dries  up  from  any  surface  it 
leaves  the  surface  colder ;  that  is,  the  vapor  takes 
heat  away  with  it.  In  fact,  the  heat  is  needed 
in  all  cases  to  turn  the  water  into  vapor.  Try 
wetting  one  side  of  your  face  and  then  standing 
so  as  to  face  the  wind,  and  then  you  will  per- 
haps be  able  to  explain  why  a  little  wind  is  so 
very  agreeable  on  a  warm  day.  Is  it  because 
the  wind  itself  is  cool?  There  are  some  hot 
summer  days  when  the  wind  does  not  seem  to 
cool  us  at  all.  If  you  notice  you  will  find  these 
are  days  on  which  the  air  itself  seems  moist; 
some  people  describe  the  weather  as  "  muggy.'* 
Can  you  explain  why  hot  weather  is  so  much 
more  oppressive  when  the  air  is  moist  ? 

AVhile  speaking  of  the  cold  produced  by  water 
turning  into  vapor,  let  me  suggest  another  ex- 
periment :  Some  hot  summer  day  take  two  bot- 
tles of  luke-warm  water;  wrap  a  wet  towel 
around  one  and  put  them  out  in  the  shade  where 
the  wind  will  blow  on  them,  and  after  the  towel 
has  nearly  dried  see  if  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bottles  as  regards  the  taste  of  the 
water.  You  will  then  know  how  to  get  cool 
water  on  a  hot  day.  If  you  find  that  on  some 
days  you  cannot  get  this  plan  to  work  well,  you 
should  see  if  you  can  explain  the  cause. 
(To  be  concluded  in  December.) 
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EDITED  BY 

FLORA  J.  COOKE,  Chicago. 


Exercises  FOR  November. 


After  the  children  have  given  their  ideas  of 
why  we  have  a  thanksgiving  feast,  a  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  harvest  festival  may  be  told.  The 
bravery  l,and  strength  of  the  Pilgrims  will  be 
emphasized.  Their  desire  to  find  a  country 
where  they  might  do  what  they  thought  was 
right  makes  a  good  starting  point  for  the  story. 
Their  voyage  will  be  described  as  to  the  kind  of 
ship  and  what  it  contained,  and  all  the  interest- 
ing events  connected  with  the  journey.  The 
people,  as  Miles  Standish,  Priscilla,  John  Alden 
and  Mr.  Bradford,  will  be  described  and  repre- 
sented in  the  typical  pilgrim  dress.  The  children 
will  dress  paper  dolls  to  represent  the  different 
characters  in  the  story. 

As  in  all  other  parts  of  the  story,  the  landing 
place  should  be  brought  as  vividly  as  possible 
before  the  children,  by  means  of  drawing  and 
models.  They  can  judge  of  the  weather  con- 
ditions by  this  season  of  the  year. 

From  their  environment  the  children  will  try 
to  determine  what  their  homes  were  made  of 
and  how  they  were  made.  They  will  compare 
these  houses  with  the  wigwams  previously 
studied.  The  children  should  then  be  told  the 
story  of  the  construction  of  the  real  pilgrim 
house  and  be  allowed  to  construct  a  model  show- 
ing the  thatched  roof.  By  means  of  paper  cut- 
tings, they  should  furnish  and  people  the  house 
and  represent  the  animals.  The  story  of  their 
Indian  neighbors  and  their  homes,  the  modes  of 
traveling  then  in  use,  and  the  different  indus- 
tries of  the  people  might  also  be  expressed  in 
any  way  that  the  children  desire. 

In  terminating  with  the  story  of  the  First 
Thanksgiving  Feast  a  vivid  description  of  the 
repast  should  be  given.  The  children  can  com- 
pare their  food  with  that  which  we  have  for  our 
Thanksgiving  Day  dinner.  In  connection  with 
this  work  the  stories  of  other  brave  people  will 
be  told.  These  stories  will  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  certain  traits  displayed  by 
individual  children  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
unconsciously  be  influenced  by  their  great  in- 
terest in  the  ideals  presented. 

Another  interesting  exercise  for  this  time  of 
year  is  a  study  of  our  common  food  products. 
Let  the  children  discuss  and  investigate  the 
preparation  and  transportation  to  the  market  of 
the  foods  which  they  have  seen  at  the  farm. 


They  will  make  a  list  of  the  foods  which  they 
eat  every  day,  going  as  far  into  the  study  of  the 
sources,  uses  and  constituents  of  the  foods  as 
their  interest  and  experiences  will  allow.  If  it 
seems  advisable  the  relative  value  of  different 
foods,  their  cost,  abundance,  source,  etc.,  etc., 
may  be  included. — Chicago  Normal  School  Leaf- 
lets. 


Constructive  Work  for  the  Primary 
Grades. 


In  the  kindergarten  the  children  are  interested 
chiefly  in  the  home.  They  are  asked,  therefore, 
to  make  a  number  of  simple  things — chairs, 
tables,  piano,  picture  frames,  etc. — for  their 
playhouse,  which  in  its  turn,  was  made  for  them 
by  the  eighth  grade  boys. 

In  the  first  grade  the  children  hear  in  its  siiu- 
plest  form  the  story  of  Hiawatha,  and  they  make 
his  canoe,  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  wigwam,  and 
the  clothing  that  he  wears. 

In  the  second  grade  the  children  hear  about 
primitive  man,  the  simplest  of  human  beings, 
living  in  the  midst  of  nature.  How  is  he  to  ob- 
tain food?  How  provide  his  shelter?  How 
make  the  clothing  that  he  needs?  They  are 
called  upon  to  face  some  of  the  problems  that 
he  faced  when  civilization  was  young,  and  they 
are  encouraged  to  make  some  of  his  simple  in- 
ventions in  trying  to  solve  these  problems. 

In  the  third  grade  the  children  read  about  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  the  modern  man  who  was  obliged  to 
live  under  primitive  conditions:  who  knew  w^hat 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  but  had  no  tools  and  no 
helpers.  He  had  to  provide  food  and  clothing 
and  shelter  for  himself,  and  to  make  his  own 
tools,  and  his  own  weapons.  The  children  make 
his  island,  his  raft,  his  hu.t  and  his  tools,  and 
many  of  the  simple  utensils  that  he  used  during 
his  stay  on  the  island.  Again  they  are  helped 
to  realize  (1)  what  are  the  needs  of  man,  and 
(2)  how  these  needs  may  be  supplied  even  when 
tools  and  machinery  and  books  and  a  multitude 
of  men,  on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  rely,  are 
wholly  lacking. 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  children  continue  the 
study  of  man  and  his  needs,  and  in  their  con- 
structive work  they  make  from  various  materials, 
plastic  and  otherwise,  articles  which  are  more 
advanced  in  architecture,  in  decoration  and  in- 
vention.   Their  history  is  the  story  of  the  city 
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and  state  in  which  they  live,  and  their  attention 
is  called  to  the  industries  and  occupations  of 
men  who  live  in  their  own  time  and  in  their  own 
neighborhood. 

In  all  this  constructive  work  the  teacher  is 
trying  to  develop  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  clear 
image  to  correspond  with  the  objects  or  the  sit- 
uation described  in  the  class  in  reading  or  his- 
tory or  nature  study.  The  child  thinks  in  images 
or  pictures ;  and  if  the  image  is  clear  the  thought 
will  be  cle&T.—Ric?iard  Waterman. 


Thje  Gossip  op  thb  Nuts. 


Said  the  Shagbark  to  the  Chestnut  ; 

"  Is  it  time  to  leave  the  burr?  ^* 
**  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  Chestnut, 

"  There's  Hazelnut— ask  her. 

"  I  don't  dare  to  pop  my  nose  out 
Till  Jack  Frost  unlocks  the  door ; 

Besides,  I'm  in  no  hurry 
To  increase  the  squirrel's  store. 

"A  telegram  from  Peanut  says 

That  she  is  on  the  way. 
And  the  Pecan  Nuts  are  ripening 

In  Texas,  so  they  say." 

Just  here  the  little  Beechnut, 

In  his  three-cornered  hat, 
Remarked  in  tiny,  piping  voice : 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  of  that ; 

**  For  then  my  charming  cousin, 

So  very  much  like  me. 
Miss  Chinquapin,  will  come  with  them. 

And  happy  I  shall  be." 

Then  Butternut  spoke  up  and  said ; 

**  Twill  not  be  long  before 
I'll  have  to  move  my  quarters 

To  the  farmer's  garret  floor ; 

"  With  Hickory  and  Walnut 

Good  company  I'll  keep, 
And  there  until  Thanksgiving 

Together  we  shall  sleep." 

Said]the  Shagbark :    ''  I  am  tired 

Of  being  cooped  up  here ; 
I  want  to  go  to  see  the  world ; 

Pray,  what  is  there  to  fear? 

"I'll  stay  up  here  no  longer, 

I'll  Just  go  pouncing  down ; 
So  good-bye.  Sister  Chestnut  I 

We'll  meet  again  in'town." 

— Nature  in  Verse, 


iDEAii  Play. 


What  is  play  ?  Let  us  go  to  the  child  to  find 
out.  Froebel  went  to  the  child  to  learn.  Christ 
told  us :  "  Except  ye  become  as  one  of  these  lit- 
tle ones,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Why  did  our  Savior  give  us  a  child  as 
our  type  ?  Because  of  the  child's  simplicity  of 
nature.  He  is  natural,  not  artificial.  First, 
then,  a  child  does  not  acquire,  or  allow,  artificial 
conditions  when  he  plays.  He  is  natural  him- 
self, and  he  wants  everybody  else  to  be.  If, 
therefore,  you  wish  to  join  him  in  his  play,  be  a 
child  with  him,  or  step  aside  and  let  him  play 
with  his  fellows  and  mates ;  do  not  **  spoil  the 
fun  "  by  being  a  discordant  element.  Ah  I  then 
*f un  is  a  necessary  element  in  play  is  it  ?  What 
proof  have  we  of  this?  The  child  himself. 
Watch  a  crowd  of  little  people  gathered  ex- 
pectantly together  for  a  soap-bubble  party.  I 
hear  some  one  exclaim:  "Do  they  ever  play 
soap-bubbles  in  the  kindergarten  ?  "  Certainly, 
comrades,  do  we  not?  Is  the  soap-bubble  not 
the  most  perfect  representation  of  the  sphere, 
adding  to  the  joy  of  its  perfection  of  form  the 
perfection  of  prismatic  beauty  in  its  coloring, 
and,  best  of  all,  an  act  of  creation  on  the  child's 
part,  at  least  an  act  of  will  and  action  on  his 
part?  And  when  we  have  will  and  act  com- 
bined, we  have  all  the  force  of  creativeness, 
Froebel's  highest  instinct  in  his  ladder  of  seven. 
*       *       * 

Children  are  much  nearer  the  truth  than  we, 
for  their  instinct  is  to  give  themselves  up  to  full, 
vigorous  activity.  Froebel  tells  us  the  first  in- 
stinct on  which  his  system  is  based Js  the  "  in- 
stinct of  activity.  Activity  means  growth,  be  it 
of  body,  or  mind,  or  spirit.  Anything  done  is  a 
training,  for  better  or  for  worse,  for  good^or  for 
evil.  We  are  told  we  possess  over  four  hundred 
muscles;  allow  these  muscles  to  expand  and 
great  blood  pressure  ensues,  thus  ensuring  good 
circulation ;  if  we  all  possessed  good  circulation 
of  the  blood  none  of  us  should  be  sick.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  too  great  rush  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
the  imperfect  circulation — from  every  cause,  be- 
ginning with  mind  and  ending  with  matter — 
that  our  little  ones  who  have  been  frightened, 
or  scolded,  or  are  hungry,  or  cdM,  or  sick  are 
called  "naughty."  Bring  them  to  the  kinder- 
garten and  let  them  play.  Play  with  them; 
how  quickly  smiles  chase  away  tears,  little 
hands  and  feet  get  warm,  cheeks  get  pink,  eyes 
shine,  while  merry  laughter  is  so  infectious  that 
visitors  and  children  are  sympathetically  one. — 
Susan  Plessner  Pollock  at  N,  E.  A, 
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MATHEMATICS. 

EDITBDBY 

ROBERT  J.  ALEY,  Ph.  D.,  Blooniington,  Indiana. 


HiSTOKY  OF  Arithmetic. 


XVI. — Noted  Arithmetics. 
(1)  The  Ground  of  Arts. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  this  book  was  first 
published  in  1543,  but  1561  is  the  date  given  by 
DeMorgan.  Dr.  Peacock  places  the[date  at  1542. 
The  book  passed  through  many  editions.  Chap- 
ters on  various  subjects  were  added  by  the  dif- 
ferent editors.  The  original  was  not  changed 
and  was  always  sacredly  printed  in  black  letter. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  book  was  Rob- 
ert Eecorde,  an  English  mathematician,  born  at 
Pembrokeshire  about  1500.  He  studied  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  taking  the  degree  of  M. 
D.  at  the  latter  place  in  1545.  He  was  the  physi- 
cian to  Edward  VI.  and  to  Queen  Mary.  Be- 
sides writing  an  arithmetic  he  was  the  author  of 
a  work  on  algebra  and  a  work  on  astronomy.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  equality  sign. 

The  book  here  described  is  the  edition  printed 
at  London  1618.  The  opening  part  of  the  title 
page  reads  as  follows : 

The  Ground  of  Arts — ^Teaching  the  Perfect 
worke  and  practise  of  Arithmeticke  both  in  whole 
Numbers  and  Fractions,  after  a  more  easie  and 
exact  forme  than  in  former  time  hath  beene  set 
foorth;  Made  by  Mr.  Robert  Recorde,  Dr.  in 
Physicke. 

A  long  dedication  in  a  stilted  style  is  addressed 
*'To  The  Most  mighty  Prince  Edward  the  Sixt 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  &c."  This  is  followed  by  a  "Preface 
to  the  Reader,"  in  which  the  author  makes  a 
strong  argument  for  the  merits  of  his  book. 

The  matter  of  the  book  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  Master  and  the  Scholar. 
It  opens  thus : 

Scholar. — Sir,  such  is  your  authority  in  mine 
estimation,  that  I  am  content  to  consent  to  your 
saying,  and  to  receive  it  as  truth,  though  I  see 
none  other  reason  that  doth  lead  me  thereunto ; 
whereas  else  in  mine  own  conceit  it  appeareth 
but  vain,  to  bestow  any  time  privately  in  learn- 
ing of  that  thing  that  everv  child  may,  and  doth 
learn  at  all  times  and  hours. 

Master. —  «  »  *  \Vhv.refore  in  all  great 
works  are  Clerkes  so  much  desired?  Wherefore 
are  Auditors  so  richly  fed?  What  cause th  Ge- 
ometricians so  highly  to  be  enhanced?  Why  are 
Astronomers  so  gre^tlie  advanced?  because  that 


by  number  such  things  they  find  which  else 
would  farre  excell  man's  minde. 

The  above  extract  is  typical  of  the  book's  style. 
The  Master  always  gets  the  better  of  the  Scholar 
in  the  argument. 

As  the  Arabic  notation  was  then  new  to  the 
English  world  it  receives  a  long  and  carefal 
treatment.  Addition  of  simple  and  denominate 
numbers  is  very  appropriately  treated  in  the 
same  chapter.  The  proof  of  addition  by  casting 
out  the  nines  is  emphasized. 

The  definition  of  multiplication  is  rather  curi- 
ous :  "  Multiplication  is  an  operation  that  two 
summes  produce  the  third,  which  third  sum  so 
many  times  shall  contain  the  first,  as  there  are 
unites  in  the  second.  Audit  serveth  insteade 
of  many  additions."  Although  the  multiplica- 
tion table  is  given  in  an  excellent  and  compact 
form,  the  author  urges  the  use  of  the  difference 
method  ^presumably  to  save  the  mind  the  effort 
of  retaining  the  larger  products  of  the  table. 
If  the  product  of  7  and  9  is  wanted,  the  numbers 

9     1 
are  arranged  as  follows :    «Xq    The   second    is 

respectively  10-9  and  10-7. 

The  product  is  found  by  taking  the  product  of 
the  numbers  in  the  second  column  for  units,  and 
the  difference  along  either  line  of  the  cross  for 

the  tens.    Thus,  I^Xg.    Similarly    8X7     would 


63. 
appear  .^Xg  &c. 

"567 
In  division  the  old  Galley  method,  already 
described  in  these  columns  is  fully  exploited. 
No  hint  of  any  other  form  of  division  is  given. 
The  fundamental  operations  are  followed  by 
Reductions  and  Progressions  and  then  comes 
The  Oolden  Rule,  **  Whose  use  is,  by  three  num- 
bers knowne,  to  find  out  any  other  unknowne, 
which  you  desire  to  know.  If  you  pay  for  your 
board  for  three  moneths  sixteene  shillings,  how 
much  shall  you  pay  for  eight  moneths  ?  *'  The 
author  says  select  the  two  numbers  of  the  same 

denomination  and  write  them  thus,  gZ    placing 

for  the  lower  number  the  one  that  the  question 
is  asked  of  and  set  the  other  number  16  against 

the  three,  thus  gZ  Now  multiply  along  the 

diagonal  and  divide  by  the  other  number. 
Counting  by  counters  or  Palpable  Arithmetic 
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receives  full  treatment.  The  author  gives  it 
that  it  may  "not  only  serve  for  them  that  can 
not  write  and  reade,  but  also  for  them  that  can 
doe  both)  but  have  not  at  some  time  their  pen  or 
tables  readie  with  them."  It  is  simply  a  full 
setting  forth  of  the  kind  of  arithmetic  in  use 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  notation. 
The  latter  came  into  use  so  slowly  that  text-book 
makers  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  both  methods 
in  their  books. 

We  will  close  this  description  by  giving  the 
Rule  of  Falsehood. 

"Gesse  at  this  work  as  hap  doth  leed, 
By  chance  to  truth  you  may  proceed. 
And  first  worke  by  the  question. 
Although  no  truth  therein  be  don. 
Such  falsehood  is  so  good  a  ground 
That  truth  by  it  will  soon  be  found. 
From  many  bait  too  many,  mo, 
From  too  few  talke  too  few  also ; 
With  too  much  joine  too  few  againe ; 
To  too  few  adde  too  many  plaine. 
In  cross-wise  multiply  contrary  kind, 
All  truth  by  falsehood  for  to  find." 


Thb  New  Arithmktics.—IV. 


In  using  any  mathematical  text  it  is  very  nec- 
essary to  know  how  to  solve  the  problems.  Some 
of  the  problems  in  the  advanced  arithmetic  are 
quite  difficult.  From  the  number  of  inquiries 
received  it  seems  wise  to  give  in  these  columns 
the  solution  of  a  few  of  the  very  difficult  ones. 

Prob.  18,  page  326. 

What  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle  that  will  just 
enclose  four  silver  dollars  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  square  ? 

If  the  four  circles  (silver  dollars)  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  their  centers  A,  B,  D,  E 
(Fig.  1)  form  a  square,  each  side  of  which  is  the 
diameter  of  one  of  the  circles.  Let  us  call  one 
side  of  this  square,  d.  B  D  E  is  a  right-angled 
triangle,  and  the  square  on. the  hypotenuse  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other 
two  sides. 


Hence  E  B2=B  D^+E  J)^=2d^ 

EB  =V2d»=dV2. 
G  F,  the  diameter  of  the  required  cir- 
cle is  equal  to  E  B-fB  F+E  G. 
Therefore  G  F=d>/2-f>id+)^d 
=dV2  +  d 
=d(V2+l) 
=d  (2.414+) . 
Hence  the  arithmetical  rule  for  such  problems 
is,  multiply  the  diameter  of  the  given  circle  by 
2.414+  and  the  result  will  be  the  diameter  of 
the  required  circle. 

The  diameter  of  a  silver  dollar  is  1^  inches. 
13^X2.414=3,621. 


Problem  29,  page  327. 

What  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle  which  will 
just  enclose  three  silver  dollars  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle? 

If  the  three  circles  (silver  dollars)  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  their  centers  A.  B.  C. 
(Fig.  2)  will  form  an  equilateral  triangle.  The 
center  of  the  required  circle  is  the  common  Jin- 
tersection  of  the  three  altitudes.  (See  problem 
28.) 

B  0=A  0=%  A  D. 

AD=^X^2_B^ 

=a/h2__~    (where  d  is  the  diameter 
^^        4  of  given  circle.) 

-4V^ 


2 

B  0=1.  AJ  ^  =- 

3       2  > 


3      2V  3  \ 

The  required  diameter  is  2  B  0+d,  which  is 

equal  to -^d  7"3"+d=d  (^V~3"+l) =2.154  d. 

Hence  the  arithmetic  rules  for  such  problems, 
is  multiply  the  diameter  of  the  given  circle  by 
2.154. 

1^X2.154=3.231. 


Fig.  1 


Fig  2. 
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Problem  25,  page  327. 

Show  that  128  stakes  a  foot  apart  can  be  driven 
on  a  ten-foot  square. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  arrangement. 

By  placing  the  first  nine  rows  so  that  each 
stake  is  at  the  vertex  of  a  one-foot  equilateral 
triangle  we  gain  one  row  over  the  ordinary  square 
arrangement.  These  nine  rows  use  almost  seven 
feet.  There  is  room  for  three  more  rows  in 
either  arrangement.  Two  stakes  are  gained  by 
using  the  square  arrangement  for  these  rows. 
The  altitude  of  a  one-foot  equilateral  triangle  is 
l/l-M=K>/3=.866-f. 

8 X. 866=6. 928,  the  space  used  by  nine  lower 
rows. 


No  one  of  these  problems  belongs  to  the  subject 
of  arithmetic.  The  solution  in  every  case  must 
rest  upon  geometry.  They  may  serve  a  good 
purpose  by  stimulating  study  and  by  arousing 
interest  in  mathematics  beyond  arithmetic. 

How  TiMB  IS  WASTBD  in  TEACHING 
KUMBEB. 

JOHN  B.  FAUGHT. 

Not  long  ago  a  prominent  city  superintendent 
of  this  state  said  to  me  that  much  valuable  time ' 
is  wasted  in  the  teaching  of  number  and  arith- 
metic. This  statement  was  not  new  to  me  for  I 
had  heard  it  often  before,  and  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  true.  When  young  people, 
w^ho  have  been  drilled  on  arithmetic  five  days  a 
a  week  at  least  six  months  in  a  year  for  eight 
years,  and  who  have  had  in  addition  three  years 
training  in  the  high  school  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  are  unable  to  solve  such  a  simple 
problem  as  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of 
the  number  2«3*7*  without  first  multiplying  the 
factors  together  and  then  pointing  off  the  result- 
ing number  into  places  of  two  figures  each,  etc., 
then  we  must  agree,  I  think,  that  much  valuable 
time  has  been  wasted,  at  least,  in  teaching 
square  root. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  first  two  or 
three  years  work  in  elementary  number  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  find  that  this  waste  of  time  is 
even  greater  than  in  the  teaching  of  the  more 
advanced  arithmetic.  I  have  thought,  there- 
fore, that  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
out  here  some  of  the  ways  in  which  time  is 
wasted  in  teaching  elementary  number. 

The  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  teaching  num- 
ber should  be  to  put  the  child  in  possession  of 
the  facts  of  number  and  to  enable  him  to  apply 
these  facts  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Now, 
these  number-facia  are  to  be  obtained  from  ob- 
jects. No  one  will  deny  that  objects  must  be 
used  in  teaching  number,  but  in  the  use  of  these 


objects  much  time  is  wasted.  For  example,  in 
a  training  school  for  teachers  I  have  seen  num- 
ber-work presented  in  the  following  way.  The 
purpose  of  a  lesson  was  to  give  the  child  the 

number-fact : 

5  +  4=9 
and    the    teacher   proceeded  as  follows:    The 
children,  by  the  use  of  cubes,  were  led  to  see 
that 

5  cubes  +  4  cubes  =  9  cubes. 
This  was  done  by  putting  5  cubes  in  one  group 
and  4  cubes  in  another,  combining  these  groups 
and  then  counting.  This  led  to  what  was  called 
the  appropriate  story  as  given  above.  The  same 
process  was  repeated  with  toothpicks  and  the 
children  made  the  story. 

5  toothpicks  4-  4  toothpicks  =  9  toothpicks. 
This  process  was  repeated  with  beans,  shoe-pegs, 
pennies,  peas,  apples,  oranges,  crayons.  They 
then  passed  to  pictured  objects  and  found  this 
number-fact  and  it's  appropriate  story  in  the 
pictures  of  nails,  squares,  cherries,  oblongs,  and 
plums.  They  next  passed  to  the  remembered 
object  and  niade  the  story : 

5  marbles  +  4  marbles  =  9  marbles, 
etc.  for  lemons,  birds,  trees,  boys,  etc.,  and 
finally  the  children  were  permitted  to  reach  the 
generalization  that 

5-1-4=9. 

If  this  were  the  only  lesson  presented  in  this 
way,  or  one  of  a  few,  nothing  need  be  said  against 
it,  but  this  method  of  procedure  was  carried  out 
in  every  lesson  throughout  the  year,  in  which 
the  purpose  was  to  give  the  children  a  number- 
fact.  By  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  worked 
out  and  were  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  all 
the  number-facts  or  relations  belonging  to  the 
numbers  from  1  to  10. 

In  the  first  place,  this  method  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  ob- 
jects should  be  used  in  teaching  number  or  not. 
If  on  entering  school,  the  child  is  not  conscious 
of  the  f ac*"  that  if 

2+3=5 
is  true  for  cubes  then  it  is  true  in  general,  then 
a  number  of  different  kinds  of  objects  must  be 
used  until  he  reaches  this  generalization.  After 
that  it  is  certainly  a  waste  of  time  to  use  more 
than  one  kind  of  object  to  discover  a  number- 
fact.  I  believe  that  the  average  child  of  six  who 
is  able  to  count  either  with  or  without  objects 
has  already  reached  this  generalization,  al- 
though he  may  be  unable  to  state  it  in  the  form  : 
*^  The  number  of  things  in  any  group  of  distinct 
things  is  independent  of  the  characters  of  these 
things — *. 

*  Number  systems  of  algebra  by  Fine,  p.  8. 
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The  above  method  rests  on  another  fallacy; 
viz.,  that  in  reaching  an  abstract  number-fact  the 
child  must  think  it  first  in  the  present  object ; 
second,  the  pictured  object;  third,  the  remem- 
bered object  and  finally  in  the  abstract.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  if  children  are  properly  taught  to 
count,  they  will  discover  many  facts  of  ^number 
without  the  use  of  objects  at  all. 

Much  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  number  by 
attempting  to  work  out  all  the  relations  of  a 
number  when  it  is  first  presented,  and  before 
•  something  of  higher  numbers  is  taught.  It  is 
a  very  common  opinion  among  teachers  that  it  is 
wrong  for  the  child  to  hear  of  seven,  for  example, 
before  the  possibilities  of  six  are  exhausted. 
Kow  some  of  the  relations  of  six  are  much  more 
difficult  for  the  child  to  comprehend  than  to 
count  a  hundred  or  to  add  and  subtract  numbers 
larger  than  six.  A  systematic  course  in  count- 
ing should  form  the  child's  first  introduction 
into  number,  and  not  a  consideration  of  each 
number. 

(1)  As  a  whole. 

(2)  As  to  the  relations  in 'it. 

(3)  In  its  applications. 

The  child's  first  notion  of  the  number  system 
should  be  that  of  an  ordered  sequence,  that  num- 
bers precede  and  follow  each  other.  That  seven, 
for  example,  follows  six  and  precedes  eight,  is 
the  second  after  five,  and  third  before  ten,  etc. 
This  conception  of  the  number  system  can  be 
obtained  only  by  counting  'forward  and  back- 
ward, by  ones,  twos,  threes,  etc. 

Time  is  wasted  by  presenting  number- work  so 
as  to  cultivate  observation,  i.  e.,  to  train  the  eye, 
ear,  and  hand.  If  we  except  the  training  of  the 
iatter  in  making  the  symbols  that  are  used  to 
represent  numbers,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  num- 
ber from  its  very  nature  is  not  suited  to  the 
training  of  the  senses.  Now  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  training  of  the  senses  but  I  am  opposed 
to  the  training  of  the.  senses  under  the  name  of 
number-work.  If  it  is  found  convenient  to  use 
numbers  incidentally  in  training  the  senses  no 
objection  can  be  made, but  it  should  not  be  called 
number-work  for  that  reason. 

Another  way  in  which  time  is  wa^d  is  in 
having  the  conditions  of  problems  expressed  by 
pictures  of  the  objects  named.  Thus,  if  the 
problem  is  about  birds,  birds  must  be  drawn ;  if 
it  is  dollars,  circles  are  to  be  drawn ;  if  nails, 
nails  are  drawn,  etc.  This  is  done,  it  is  urged, 
to  make  the  work  more  concrete,  but  the  pur- 
pose should  be  to  get  away  from  the  concrete. 
To  think  numbers  in  the  abstract  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  number  teaching.  In  the  above  case 
straight  marlis  or  dots  would  serve  all  purposes 


just  as  well  as  birds,  circles  or  nails,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  being  much  more  quickly 
made.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  pictures  of 
the  objects  are  used  for  the  sake  of  interest,  but 
the  interest  should  be  in  the  number  and  not  in 
the  object.  Use  the  concrete  if  you  must,  but 
get  away  from  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have;j mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  number.  If  I 
were  asked  to  state,  briefly,  how  to  save  time  in 
teaching  number  I  would  say  (1)  teach  the  child 
to  count,  with  and  without  objects,  forward  and 
backward  by  ones,  twos,  etc. ;  this  gives  him  the 
means  of  discovering  the  facts  and  relations  of 
numbers.  (2)  help  the  child  work  out  the  facts  of 
number,  and  then  by  judicious  drill  see  that 
they  become  a  part  of  him,  and  (3)  lead  him  to 
think  numbers  and  number  processes  and  rela- 
tions in  the^abstract  as  soon  as  possible,  i.  e., 
minimize  the  use  of  objects. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  Oct.  16. 


NOTES. 
The  Open  Court  Co.  of  Chicago  are  doing 
mathematics  good  service  by  issuing  a  series  of 
books  dealing  with  the  Logic  and  Philosophy  of 
the  subject.  These  books  are  reprints  of  old 
and  famous  European  texts.  They  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
them  put  in  attractive  form  and  made  accessible 
to  the  modern  reader.  The  latest  issue  in  the 
series  is  De Morgan's  Elementary  Illustrations  of 
the  differential  Integral  Calculus.  No  subject  pre- 
sents greater  difficulties  to  the  beginner  or  to 
the  non-mathematical  student,  than  calculus. 
DeMorgan,  in  his  masterly  manner,  has  cleared 
away  many  of  the  diificulties.  Every  one  de- 
siring an  introduction  to  calculus  should  read 
this  book.  The  teacher  of  the  subject  will  find 
in  this  book  much  splendid  material  for  class 
use. 

The  Mathematical  Section  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  is  arranging  for  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  meeting.  The  program  is  as  fol- 
lows: M.  V.  Ganz  of  Nobles ville  High  School — 
"What  Points  Should  be  Emphasized  in  High 
School  Mathematics  ?  " 

E.  C.  Welborn,  Anderson  High  School— **  In- 
terpretative Devices  in  High  School  Mathe- 
matics." 

C.  A.  Waldo,  Purdue  University— "  Mathe- 
matics and  Progress." 

Every  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  every  one 
interested  in  the  subject  should  arrange  to  at- 
tend this  meeting. 
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XOTE— It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  outline  on  Organic  Education  is  based  upon  Miss  Scott's  book  by  that  title, 
published  by  D.  C.  Ueath  &  Co.,  00  cents,  and  the  outline  on  Reading  upon  Professor  Clark's  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pub- 
fished  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  76  cents. 


How  TO  Teach  Heading  in  the  Public 
Schools. 


OUTLINE. 
I.    What  effect  has  the  study  of  the  first  four  chapters  had 

upon  your  teaching  ?    Upon  your  pupils  ? 
11.    The  Mental  Attitude  of  the  Reader.    (Page  117). 

a.  Summarize  the  discussion  of  the  first  step. 

b.  What  suggestions  can  you  offer  to  make  this  step 

effective? 

c.  Why  does  the  first  step  include  all  the  others? 
III.    The  Succession  of  Ideas.    (Page  133.) 

Grouping  has  already  been  discussed  at  the  first  in- 
stitute. 

a.  How  will  the  study  of  this  step  improTe  the  read- 

ing? 

b.  Read  aloud  the  illustration  on  p.  132. . 

COMMENT. 

r  We  have_8pent  three  months  in  the  study  of 
the  first  four  chapters,  an  amount  of  time  appar- 
ently out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pages  read.  But  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  care- 
ful and  detailed  study  of  those  chapters  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  art  of  teaching  read- 
ing must  find  its  true  basis  in  a  complete  grasp 
of  the  criteria  of  expression  and  their  underlying 
psychology.  These  criteria  cannot  be  discussed 
in  a  few  sentences,  nor  can  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  their  thorough  comprehension  be 
appreciated  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks.  The 
teacher  can  now  understand  why  their  presenta- 
tion has  been  so  exhaustive  and  also  the  neces- 
sity for  the  frequent  repetition  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  detail  and  illustration. 

What,  then,  have  we  learned?  That  vocal  ex- 
pression is  a  composite,  each  part  of  which  has 
definite  and  invariable  associations  with  atti- 
tudes of  mind.  The  rate  of  utterance  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  thinking,  or,  one  might  say, 
upon  the  rate  of  thinking ;  the  melody  upon  the 
motive,  and  so  forth.  With  this  fundamental 
knowledge  the  teacher  is  now  in  a  position  to 
determine  exactly  the  source  of  error,  and  to 
apply  the  proper  remedy. 

Success  in  teaching  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  atmosphere  of  the  classroom.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  make  the  children  bright, 
cheerful  and  happy— for  the  imagination  cannot 
work  except  under  such  conditions.  Ventilate 
the  room,  sing  a  hearty  song,  stand  up  and  exer- 
cise for  a  few  moments.  Don't  have  a  reading  les- 
son at  the  close  of  the  morning  session  when  the 


child's  brain  is  tired  and  his  power  of  attention 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  every  way  have  the 
pupils  feel  that  the  period  devoted  to  reading 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all.  A  great 
encouragement  to  the  reader  is  had  w^hen  the 
class  and  teacher  follow  him  with  closed  books. 
This  plan  increases  the  responsibility  of  the 
reader,  thus  tending  to  stimulate  his  imagina- 
tion, and  consequently  his  vocal  expression.  But 
there  is  another  important  benefit ;  it  trains  the 
listener's  power  of  attention  and  compels  him 
to  use  his  imagination  or  lose  the  picture  and 
the  story.  Again,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  have 
the  class  turn  in  their  seats  so  as  to  face  the 
reader,  and  it  is  equally  good  to  have  him  come 
to  the  front  and  read  to  the  class.  In  a  word, 
any  reasonable  plan  to  impress  his  responsibility 
upon  him  must  be  conducive  to  improvement  in 
the  reader. 

Grood  reading  by  the  teacher  is  a  great  incen- 
tive to  children.  The  stream  of  good  reading 
by  the  pupils  is  not  likely  to  rise  much  higher 
than  the  source — the  teacher.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  pupils  should  imitate  literally  the  vocal 
manner  of  the  teacher  but  the  spirit  of  good 
reading  is  certainly  infectious,  and  the  class  will 
surely  read  better  for  the  vital,  expressive  read- 
ing of  the  teacher. 

Again  the  reading  of  dialogue  is  very  bene- 
ficial. Let  the  various  speeches  be  assigned  to 
different  pupils  and  let  them  read  (not  recite) 
them  one  to  the  other.  By  this  practice  the 
reality  of  the  reading  lesson  will  be  borne  in 
upon  the  class.  As  I  have  stated  frequently 
reading  aloud  is  a  perfunctory  and  often  an 
automatic  task.  By  the  plan  above  suggested 
the  members  of  the  class  will  learn  practically 
that  the  printed  page  is  but  a  record  of  living 
thoughts,  which  can  and  must  be  made  to  live 
again  in  the  voice  of  the  reader. 

Lastly,  let  us  not  aim  to  cover  too  much 
ground  in  a  short  time.  After  the  selection  has 
been  read  on  a  given  day,  let  it  be  read  again  on 
a  succeeding  day,  giving  each  pupil  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  long  paragraphs,  and  if  the  selec- 
tion is  short,  let  each  read  it  in  its  entirety. 
One  day  in  each  week,  say,  Friday,  should  be  de- 
voted to  reviewing  the  reading  lessons  of  the 
week,  and  occasionally  the  best  selections  of 
preceding  weeks.    If  this  advice  is  followed  for 
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a  month,  I  can  promise  results  that  will  be  more 
than  encouraging.  Good  reading  requires  that 
one  shall  be  sure  of  his  selection,  and  this  as- 
surance can  come  only  through  that  familiarity 
with  the  text  that  in  its  turn  can  come  only 
through  repetition. 

S.  H.  Clark. 


History. 


OUTLINE. 

1.  Study  the  early  life  of  the  Teuton  as  shown  in  the  story 
of  Wulf,  especially  emphasizing  the  great  loye  of  peraotuU 
liberty  which  the  Saxon  had. 

2.  Study  Feudalism  and  show  how  this  Teutonic  love  of 
liberty  broke  all  Europe  up  into  small  parts  for  a  time  into 
feuds.  Show  the  disadvantage  to  commerce  (Business  Life) 
and  to  government  (State  Life)  this  division  of  Europe  into 
little  feudal  holdings  was. 

8.  Study  the  Crusades,  (a)  Show  how  the  crusades  helped 
to  break  down  feudalism,  (b)  Show  how  the  crusades 
helped  to  wake  Europe  up  to  new  ideas  of  business  in  com- 
merce, manufacturing  and  and  agriculture,  (c)  Show  how 
the  crusades  broke  down  the  small  feuds  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  build  up  modem  nations,  (d)  Show  how  the  crusades 
brought  about  new  intellectual  ideas  and  ideas  of  culture 
to  Europe,  (e)  Show  how  all  this  movement  will  help  to 
bring  about  a  new  life  in  Europe.— The  course  of  study. 

4.  The  Renaissance,  (a)  Show  that  the  Renaissance  meant 
that  the  race  was  trying  to  gather  up  again  all  of  the  valu- 
able things  that  had  been  worked  out  in  all  the  past— as  the 
Boman  law  developed  by  Rome,  Greek  art  developed  by 
Greece,  Christianity,  whose  roots  run  deep  back  into  the 
history  of  the  Jews. 

5.  Study  the  fruitage  of  this  new  life  as  shown  in  the  Re- 
formation, and  show  that  Spain  took  up  into  its  life  least  of 
the  new  life  which  the  Crusades,  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  was  developing :  France  likewise  crushed  out 
the  new  life,  especially  as  to  religion,  while  England  more 
and  more  took  it  up.  This  will  prepare  the  teacher  and 
pupil  to  see  which  of  these  three  powers  will  bring  the 
neuett  ideas  to  the  new  world. 

Good  books  for  use  in  preparing  this  work : 

Myers'  Mediaoal  and  Modern  History,  Guizot's  History  of 
dvilizaUon. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Renaissance  by  Field,  published  by 
Scrlbners 

Sra  of  Protestant  Bevdation,  by  Seebohm,  published  by 
Scribner's. 

COMMENT. 

The  field  covered  by  the  history  work  in  this 
institute  is  intended  to  be  the  field  which  is  to 
be  covered  in  the  school  by  the  fifth-year  and 
the  sixth-year  pupils.  It  is  intended  to  present 
some  of  the  leading  ideas  which  are  to  be  de- 
veloped through  these  two  grades,  and  to  help 
the  child  see  how  that  age  which  is  generally 
called  the  Dark  Age  is  not  dark  if  truly  inter- 
preted. A  grain  of  corn  covered  tip  in  the  soil 
in  the  early  springtime  is  growing  just  as  truly 
as  it  is  after  it  pushes  through  the  soil  and  its 
growth  can  be  observed.  Likewise,  after  Rome 
had  fallen  (476  A.  D.)  and  was  covered  over 
with  the  barbaric  Teuton  it  looked  for  a  time  as 


if  all  the  great  law  of  Rome,  and  the  art  and 
literature  of  Greece,  which  Rome  had  partly 
taken  up,  was  to  be  destroyed  by  this  barbaric 
Teutonic  world.  But  this  was  not  so.  The  Teu- 
ton overran  all  southern  and  western  Europe, 
and  with  his  intense  love  of  individual  local 
liberty  set  up  finally,  states  of  his  own :  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  he  set 
these  up  by  learning  lessons  of  government  and 
state  organization  from  his  old  Roman  teacher. 
But  in  setting  up  these  states  he  did  not  simply 
copy  the  Roman  notion  of  government,  he  took 
the  Roman  notion  (a  strong,  central  govern- 
ment) and  joined  with  it  his  own  notion  (strong 
local  government)  and  this  brought  about 
feudalism.  So,  in  the  fifth  grade,  the  children 
in  our  schools  ought  to  see  that  feudalism  is 
Rome  still  living  on  through  the  Middle  Ages 
but  modified  and  improved  by  the  idea  of  the 
Teuton.  This  same  thing  is  to  be  seen,  likewise, 
in  studying  the  growth  of  Christianity  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  All  over  western  Europe 
sprang  up  individual  monasteries,  and  at  the 
first  each  monastery  very  largely  controlled  its 
own  life.  This  was  the  growth  of  the  Teutonic 
spirit,  but  slowly  through  the  thousand  years  of 
growth,  from  about  500  A.  D.  to  about  1500  A. 
K,  step  by  step  the  Christian  church  became 
closely  organized  with  its  center  at  Rome  and 
all  monasteries  and  peoples  of  Europe  looked  to 
Rome  for  guidance  and  authority  respecting  re- 
ligious matters.  This  was,  again,  the  old  spirit 
of  Rome  (strong  central  government)  gradually 
making  itself  felt  throughout  all  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  asser^iion  of  the  Teutonic  spirit 
(the  right  of  individual  opinion  and  govern- 
ment) . 

Likewise  in  art  and  literature,  if  we  look  at 
the  Teutonic  world  from  about  500  to  about  1100 
we  shall  find  it  caring  very  little,  either  for  art 
or  literature.  But  as  the  Teutons  became  bet- 
ter organized,  both  in  government  and  religion, 
it  came  to  think  more  about  art  and  literature 
and  this  brought  about  what  is  called  the  Re- 
naissance which  was  nothing  more  than  Greece 
and  Rome  reappearing  again  in  the  Teutonic 
life  along  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. But  again,  the  revival  of  literature  and 
art  was  not  merely  the  spirit  of  the  freedom- 
loving  Teuton,  but  a  revival  of  old  life  by  the 
inbreathing.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
grade  work  the  pupil  is  to  be  led  to  see  that  these 
two  ideas,  the  love  of  order  and  strong  govern- 
ment, as  represented  by  Rome,  and  the  love  of 
individual  liberty  and  freedom,  as  represented 
by  the  Teutons,  with  all  that  this  implies  in  the 
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way  of  free  government,  free  religion,  free  in- 
dustry, art,  literature  and  equality  of  social  po- 
sition, was  making  itself  manifest  through  the 
life  of  England  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  than 
it  was  through  France  or  Spain.  In  other  words, 
he  is  to  see  that  England  catches  up  and  incor- 
porates into  its  life  the  union  of  Rome  and  the 
Teutons;  but  that  what  France  takes  into  its 
life,  chiefly,  is  only  the  old  Rome  spirit.  ("  I 
am  the  State"  said  Louis  XIV.)  That  Spain 
was  unable  to  embody  in  its  life  the  Teutonic 
and  Roman  ideas,  but  caught  up  the  old  central 
government  idea  and  almost  wholly  failed  to 
catch  the  Teutonic  idea  of  individual  liberty. 
This  work,  then,  prepares  the  pupil  for  taking 
up  the  first  great  field  of  American  history; 
namely,  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish,  the  French 
and  the  English  for  the  New  AVorld  and  it  will 
enable  him  to  see,  finally,  why,  in  this  struggle, 
England,  who  represented  the  fullest  life  in  all 
the  past,  pushed  the  other  two  out  of  the  road 
and  mastered  the  New  World  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

Elwood  W.  Kemp. 


II.— Adolescence. 


OUTLINE. 

The  mind  goes  through  its  adolesceuce  as  well  as  the  body. 
Previous  to  the  change,  the  child  enjoys  peace,  its  functions 
are  regular  and  all  its  energy  is  expended  in  gaining  knowl- 
edge of  things  abou^-outi«lde  of  itself.  The  child  grad  ually 
leaves  its  habitual  activities  and  vivacity  and  at  times  gives 
up  to  a  kind  of  languor  and  indolence  The  child  retires 
within  Itself;  the  mind  becomes  restless  and  troubled, 
although  no  cause  can  be  given.  Melancholic  reverie,  vague 
longings  and  desires  which  are  felt  rather  than  expressed ; 
dread  of  society  and  love  of  solitude  characterize  the  open- 
ing of  the  period. 

The  imagination  furnishes  the  mind  with  what  before  the 
external  world  gave.  Indifference  to  care  of  parents,  teach- 
ers and  fr'ends ;  prefers  the  friendship  of  a  few  staunch 
friends  of  the  same  age ;  sometimes  selects  questionable  com- 
panions. There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  spiritual  coordination , 
the  soul  seems  perplexed— disturbed  and  seeks  solitude  or 
counsel  from  those  in  the  same  condition. 

EFFECT  UPON  THE  GIRL. 

In  young  girls  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  resentment  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  things ;  boys,  she  thinks,  haye  the 
advantage.  This  feeling  may  become  rebellious  and  cause 
not  only  herself,  but  her  parents,  friends  and  teachers  a 
great  deal  of  concern.  When  she  comes  to  a  realization  of 
the  meaning  of  all  this  change,  she  arms  herself  with  resig- 
nation and  patience  and  eventually  takes  the  outlook  of 
womanhood. 

THE  EFFECT  I'PON  THE  BOY. 

An  understanding  of  the  change  Is  apt  to  produce  quite 
the  opposite  effect  upon  the  boy,  He  becomes  self-conceited, 
self-satisfied,  self-important,  the  world  is  "  easy  "  for  him ; 
he  overestimates  his  powers;  there  is  much  planning  and 
scheming. 

THE  WILL. 

The  will  is  shaken  by  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  change. 
It  makes  an  effort  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  nature, 


hence  sensitiveness  Is  sometimes  excessive.  The  new  Im- 
pulses coming  from  the  sexual  Instinct  rise  and  control  ihe 
will  unless  the  child  has  br en  well  prepared  for  the  assault 
upon  his  moral  nature.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

COMMEXT. 

Adolescence  represents  the  third  stage  in  the 
life  of  the  individual.  He  has  been  bom,  has 
lived  through  his  periods  of  infancy  and  chiM- 
hood  and  has  been  born  again  into  a  new  life 
physically  and  spiritually.  This  new  birth  has 
brought  new  bodily  conditions,  and  has  set  him 
wrestling  consciously  with  the  problems  of  life 
striving  to  get  his  bearings  in  the  serious  strug- 
gle that  is  to  come.  The  coming  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  **  realness  "  and  "  earnestness  " 
of  life  is  an  important  phase  of  one's  develop- 
ment. The  realization  may  come  gradually  and 
quietly,  and  the  life  may  be  tranquil  and  undis- 
turbed. If  the  physical  and  spiritual  health  of 
the  child  has  been  made  secure  the  chances  are 
that  this  new  birth  will  be  attended  by  no  seri- 
ous experiences.  If  the  early  life  and  training 
have  been  out  of  harmony  with  childhood  and 
the  child  has  been  made  old  prematurely,  and 
has  come  to  this  new  time  shattered  in  nerves 
and  unfit  to  undergo  the  evolution  of  this  period, 
the  chances  are  that  days  and  years  of  doubt 
and  trouble  and  struggle  will  be  his  lot. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  child  study  has 
done  for  humanity  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
creased earnestness  of  the  teacher  to  know  sym- 
pathetically and  understand  fully  the  child  with 
whom  he  is  to  deal.  It  has  done  much  to  "put 
teaching  upon  a  higher  plane  of  life.  It  has 
made  teachers  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
boys  and  girls  are  to  be  men  and  women,  and 
has  brought  home  to  them  with  almost  startling 
revelation  the  fact  that  in  order  to  be  the  best 
men  and  women,  the  boys  and  girls  must  have 
the  best  care  in  body  and  soul.  It  has  opened 
teachers'  eyes  and  made  them  see  and  observe. 
It  has  shown  them  the  close  relation  of  school 
and  home  and  of  school  and  life  in  the  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Now,  if  the  same  earnestness  that  has  charac- 
terized child  study  and  has  cleared  the  atmoa 
phere  in  the  grades,  and  has  all  but  brought  a* 
new  day  to  teaching,  can  be  pushed  on  into  the 
secondary  schools  and  through  colleges  and  uni- 
versities the  first  great  movement  of  educational 
regeneration  will  be  complete.  The  one  great 
thing  to  be  constantly  reiterated  is  that  school- 
teaching  is  a  life  process  and  that  it  involves  all 
the  factors  that  pertain  to  life  in  every  individ- 
ual case.  The  teacher  may  be  learned  and 
scholarly  and  as  dry  and  cold-blooded  as  a  cyclo- 
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pedia.  It  takes  something  more  than  facts  to  be 
a  teacher.  It  takes  genuine  sympathy  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  strike  fire  out  of 
human  souls. 

The  period  from  the  time  the  child  enters  the 
high  school  till  long  after  he  has  completed  his 
school  life  generally  is  th^  period  under  discus- 
sion. It  is  the  waking  time  of  life  in  body  and 
soul.  It  is  the  timid  time  of  life.  It  is  the 
dreamy  air-castle  building  time  of  life.  It  is  the 
period  of  life  when  the  subtle  emotions  are  set- 
ting into  dispositions  and  dispositions  are  be- 
coming character.  The  rapid-growing  boy  and 
girl  need  a  firm  guiding  hand  in  the  teacher.  Is 
his  zeal  to  be  restrained  and  kept  in  bounds  the 
alert  teacher  will  make  the  discovery.  Is  his 
rapid  growth  sapping  his  energy  so  that  he  needs 
more  sleep,  more  open  air  and  lighter  work  in 
lessons  the  keen  eye  of  the  teacher  will  detect 
the  need  in  his  life.  Has  sickness  incident  to 
this  period  overtaken  him,  upon  his  return  to 
school  a  word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement 
will  lighten  his  burden.  Is  he  shy  and  tending 
toward  a  retiring  disposition,  the  wise  teacher 
will  in  this  time  bring  in  to  play  his  skill  in 
enlisting  the  good  offices  of  the  parents  in  the 
work  to  be  done. 

The  plea  for  a  study  of  adolescence  is  a  plea  for 
bigger  men  and  women  as  teachers,  with  bigger 
souls  to  sympathize,  and  bigger  capacities  to 
understand,  and  bigger  insight  into  human  na- 
ture. It  is  a  plea  to  make  life  and  conduct  the 
ends  in  education  and  to  make  knowledge  and 
secular  success  means.  It  is  a  plea  for  con- 
scientious, earnest,  observing  work  in  all  schools 
from  kindergarten  to  university,  the  kind  of 
work  that  guides  infants  into  childhood,  child- 
hood safely  into  adolescence,  and  sets  the  feet 
of  the  adult  in  ways  unerring.  And  it  is  no  new 
problem.  History  and  literature  are  full  of  ex- 
amples and  descriptions  of  this  new  birth  in  men 
and  women.  The  pages  are  full  of  dreamy 
times,  of  loves,  and  hates,  and  doubts  and  long- 
ings, and  hopes  and  ambitions,  of  failures  and 
successes,  of  sorrows  and  joys,  of  laughter  and 
tears.  Life  is  made  up  of  such  as  these  and  this 
new  time  is  one  of  adjustment  to  life's  realities. 

What  may  be  done  in  the  study  of  this  period 
of  life?  This  seems  to  be  the  important  ques- 
tion. The  large  majority  of  the  teachers  who 
make  up  the  membership  of  the  township  insti- 
tutes are  in  this  stage  of  life  and  many  of  them 
have  the  larger  part  of  it  to  live.  These  must 
study  to  know  themselves.  They  can  do  this  by 
recalling  their  own  experiences  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  adolescent  period,  and  by  a  close 
study  of  their  present  experiences.     Knowing 


themselves  they  can  turn  to  their  pupils  more 
sympathetically  and  more  intelligently.  The 
study  of  the  pupils  will  call  for  good  common 
sense.  Nothing  startling  is  to  be  looked  for  or 
expected.  Indeed,  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for. 
The  proper  attitude  of  the  teacher  may  be  stated 
in  this  way :  **I  am  here  pledged  to  do  the  best 
I  can  for  every  pupil  under  my  charge.  In  order 
to  do  this  I  shall  need  to  study  the  complete 
life  conditions  of  each  one.  I  must  care  for  him 
physically  and  spiritually.  I  must  have  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  him  and  must  have  his  con- 
fidence and  cooperation."  Having  done  all  that 
he  can  do  himself  in  these  directions,  he  has 
still  another  mighty  source  of  strength  in  the 
parents  with  whom  he  should  hold  frequent  con- 
sultations; they  may  furnish  important  data, 
and  the  teacher  in  turn  ought  to  be  able  to  bring 
many  valuable  suggestions  to  them. 

In  addition  to  these  modes  of  procedure  the 
teacher  should  inform  himself  on  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  and  should  study*  character  in 
history  and  literature  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  period  of  life  in  question.  The  fact  that 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  inacces- 
sible to  very  many  of  the  teachers  is  a  difficulty 
that  presents  itself.  AVe  present  here  a  partial 
bibliography,  and  in  some  future  articles  we 
shall  try  to  present  some  of  the  best  thoughts 
from  these  references  and  others.  If  the  teach- 
ers will  write  us  their  difficulties  we  shall  be 
glad  to  make  these  columns  as  helpful  as  possible 
to  them.  Possibly  a  study  of  the  early  life  of 
such  characters  as  Savonarola,  Shelley,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Goethe,  George  Eliot,  Tolstoi, 
Rousseau,  Hawthorne,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
Joan  of  Arc  may  aid  in  an  understanding  of  the 
question.  These  are  among  the  names  sug- 
gested by  E.  G.  Lancaster  in  his  article  in  Vol. 
V  of  The  Pedagogical  Seminary.  AVe  have  this 
suggestion  to  make,  however:  these  were  no 
ordinary  people  and  the  emotions  that  surged 
in  their  breasts  must  be  explained  in  their  lives. 
The  inference  is  that  every  individual  must  be 
studied  in  his  own  environment. 

The  following  references  will  be  found  helpful : 

Tfie  Pedagogical  Seminary: 

Vol.  I,  p.  174;  The  Study 'of  Adolescence, 
by  Wm.  H-  Burnham. 

Vol.  I,  p.  196;  The  Moral  and  Religious 
Training  of  Children  and  Adolescents,  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall. 

Vol.  Ill  p.  469;  Effect  of  High  School  Work 
upon  Girls  During  Adolescence,  by  Helen  P. 
Kennedy. 

Vol.  V,  p.  61 ;  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy 
of  Adolescence,  by  E.  G.  Lancaster. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Psychology: 

Vol.  VI,  No.  1;    The  New  Life:    A  Study  of 
Regeneration,  by  Arthur  H.  Daniels. 

The  Educational  Review: 

Vol.  IX,  p.  135;    Values   in   Secondary  Edu- 
cation, by  W.  B.  Jacobs. 

Tfie  Forum: 

May  '94 ;    Article  by  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association^  1897: 

The    Psychology    of    Puberty    and     Adoles- 
cence, by  Colin  A.  Scott. 

The  Study  of  Children ,  by  Dr.  Warner,  chapter 
X.     MacmillanA  Co.,New  York. 

The  articles  by  Burnham,  Lancaster  and  Scott 
are  especially  valuable. 

F.  M.  Stalker. 


[The  following  well  expressed  thoughts  on 
this  subject  are  selected  from  Dr.  S.  H.  Rowe's 
recently  published  book.  The  Physical  Nature 
of  the  Child,] 

The  increased  blood  supply  has  a  more  im- 
portant function,  however,  than  is  shown  in 
these  results  of  physical  change.  The  rapid 
building  up  of  the  physical  puts  the  whole  body 
on  the  qui  vive  for  excitement.  This  tension 
should  be  relieved  by  activity  in  some  direction 
which  will  contribute  to  both  present  and  future 
happiness.  The  period  of  adolescence  marks 
both  the  heights  and  the  depths  of  the  soul's 
strivings.  It  is  the  time  when  ambitions  and 
ideals  of  widely  divergent  type  force  themselves 
upon  the  normal  individual.  Sixteen  is  the  age 
of  the  largest  number  of  conversions.  At  al- 
most the  same  age  the  worst  and  largest  number 
of  crimes  are  committed. 

*       •       * 

The  increased  size  of  the  heart  and  the  call- 
ing into  play  of  cerebral  centers  not  before  ac- 
tive must  naturally  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
child's  interests  and  awaken  in  him  abundant 
tendencies  to  activity.  Strong  feelings  now  in 
this  direction,  now  in  quite  another,  are  charac- 
teristic. A  marked  changeableness  and  reach- 
ing out  in  the  direction  of  future  ambitions  and 
hopes  are  peculiar  to  this  age.  The  lives  of  most 
prominent  educational  reformers  show  this 
changing  but  vigorous  groping  tendency  to  ac- 
tivity now  physical,  now  mental,  at  one  time 
practical,  at  another  reflective.  Reports  of 
adolescents  have  testified  to  this  dream  life,  a 
phase  peculiar  to  adolescence. 

The  contrast  between  the  real  and  the  ideal 
life  leaves  the  child  naturally  to  wish  to  work 
out  from  his  own  experience  and  make  real 
without  restraint  the  life  of  his  dream.    Hence 


arise  the  love  of  roaming,  of  truancy  even,  and 
the  liking  for  solitude— all  these  representative 
of  the  new  life  which  has  been  excited  in  the 
child  by  the  changes  of  his  age.  To  this  same 
cause  is  probably  due  the  apparent  irresponsi- 
bility of  children  at  this  age.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  cliild  is  getting  more  care- 
less or  more  depraved,  but  rather  that  a  new 
and  wide  field  of  knowledge  is  the  scene  of  his 
real  interest  and  mental  action.  Consequently 
the  old  takes  on  less  of  importance  in  the  light 
of  this  wider,  newer,  intenser  light. 
•       *       « 

Growth,  though  rapid,  is  at  no  time  more 
easily  arrested  than  at  adolescence.  The  impor- 
tant questions  are :  Has  the  child  educative  and 
healthy  activities  to  serve  as  safety  valves  for 
his  energy?  Has  he  ambitions  and  ideals  to 
which  he  may  devote  himself?  Has  he  danger- 
ous tendencies  from  which  he  must  be  saved  by 
turning  the  direction  of  his  action  toward  recre- 
ations or  serious  pursuits,  which  not  only  inter- 
est, but  appeal  to  his  higher  nature? 

IV.— Organic  Education. 


OUTLINE. 
The  Study  of  Chapter  VII  and  the  first  illustration  in 
Chapter  VIII  (pages  ^»-»5).  (First  read  Chapter  VII  as  a 
whole  in  search  for  the  dominant  doctrine  of  the  "  practical 
■work,"  and  then  read  and  reread  the  text  on  the  work  of 
'•  Grade  B"  until  the  spirit  of  the  procedure  is  grasped  and 
the  principal  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  made  the  poses- 
sion  of  the  mind.) 

1.  Chapter  VII. 

a.  The  advantage  of  considering  the  outlines  as  *•  sug- 

gestion sketches"  rather  than  rigid  definitions. 
(See  pages  69-61.) 

b.  The  design  of  the  headings,  such  as  Appearance. 

Clothing,  etc.    (Page  62.) 

c.  The  work  in  nature.    (Pa^s  68-64  ) 

(1)  Purpose. 

(2)  How  accomplished. 

d.  The  scope  and  the  mode  of  "Comparison."    (Page 

64.) 

e.  The  nature  of  the  work  under  "  measure."     (Pages 

65-67.) 

(1)  Point  out  accurately  all  the  thoughts  in  this 
topic. 

f.  The  work  under  "  expression."    (Page  67.) 

2.  Chapter  VIII— Hiawatha. 

Grade  B  1. 

a.  Arrange  the  distinctions   under  "A.   Analysis   of 

Character"  (page  68)  into  mental  traits  and  re- 
sults, as 

(1)  Mental  traits: 

(a)  The  dawning  of  mental  life. 

(b)  Sense  hunger  the  dominant  interest. 

(c)  Tendency  to  be  spellbound  by  that  which 

interests,  etc. 

(2)  Results: 

(a)  Senses  sharpened. 

(b)  Observation  exact,  etc. 

b.  Systematize   the  points  given  under  '*  B.    Kthlcal 
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Aims"  (page  70)  as  a  standard  lor  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ethical  aims  in  other  grades. 

c.  Notice  under  "I.    Character"  (pages  71,  72)  the  use 

of  the  material,  the  consideration  of  both  the  posi- 
tiye  and  the  negative,  and  the  valuable  references. 

d.  Under** II.    The  Appearance  of  Hiawatha"  (pages 

79-77),  think  out 

(1)  The  source  of  the  material  given  in  the  "story." 

(2)  The  value  of  the  "  comparison." 

(8)  The  scope  of  work  in  arithmetic  that  would  be 
mastered.  For  example,  in  measuring  the 
height  they  would  learn  the  foot,  the  inch, 
and  perhai>s  divisions  of  the  inch.  Deter- 
mine this  scope  with  exactness. 

(4)  The  practicability  and  value  of  the  work  sug- 

gested under  *'  expression." 

(5)  The  practicability  and  value  of  the  work  indi- 

cated under  '*  sense  training." 

COMMENT. 

As  has  been  indicated  before,  each  item  in  the 
outline  is  not  to  be  treated  in  full.  Further, 
they  are  not  to  be  discussed,  necessarily,  in  just 
the  order  given.  Those  topics  only  are  to  be  se- 
lected, the  consideration  of  which  is  deemed  to 
be  most  helpful. 

1.  There  is  to  be  noticed  first,  that  which  may 
be  called  the  dominant  doctrine  of  the  ^*  practi- 
cal" work.  This  doctrine  is  the  thought  that 
the  child's  interests  are  the  predominant  thing, 
and  that  a  given  period  in  the  world's  develop- 
ment is  adapted  to  these  interests  and  should  be 
analyzed  and  explained  in  order  to  satisfy  them 
and  eventually  to  lead  to  a  higher  development. 

2.  The  advantage  of  considering  the  outlines 
as  "  suggestive  sketches."— The  outlines  are  not 
to  indicate  exactly  the  work  to  be  taken.  They 
represent  typical  forms  of  work.  For  example, 
under  "  Character,"  on  page  71,  it  is  shown  that 
in  dealing  with  the  child's  curiosity  certain  acts 
that  have  a  positive  ethical  bearing  are  to  be 
considered .  One  of  these  is  Hiawatha's  question 
toNokomis— "What  is  that,  Nokomis?"  An- 
other is  his  act  of  learning  the  language  of  every 
bird.  The  negative  act  noted  on  page  71  is  that 
shown  in  the  story  of  "Goldilocks  and  the  Three 
Bears."  These  are  not  fixed  definitions  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  each  teacher.  They  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  kind  of  work  and  of  its  spirit. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  given  period  to  the  school 
year.— On  page  68  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
work  on  Hiawatha,  the  Indian  Boy  is  assigned 
to  Grade  B  I.  In  this  grade  the  age  of  the  chil- 
dren is  from  five  to  six  years .  The  reason  that  this 
kind  of  work  is  given  to  Grade  B  I,  in  the  school 
ander  consideration,  is  that  it  is  thought  to  be 
adapted  to  the  interest  and  to  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  children.  In  other  schools  the 
whole  year  might  be  given  to  this  work.  In 
itill  other  schools  one-fourth  of  a  year  might  be 
assigned  to  it.    The  standard  is  in  the  child,  and 


the  work  must  be  varied  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  child. 

4.  The  analysis  of  character. — ^The  book  pre- 
sents, first  under  each  grade  what  is  called  an 
"Analysis  of  Character."  This  is  "  primarily  an 
analysis  of  the  development  of  the  child  at  the 
stage  of  his  life  to  which  the  period  in  question 
^ould  be  assigned."  On  page  68  there  is  given 
an  analysis  of  character.  This  is  an  analysis  of 
the  development  of  children  at  the  age  of  five  or 
six.  This  development  is  assumed  to  fit  them 
for  a  study  of  the  material  under  the  life  of 
Hiawatha,  viewed  as  a  boy.  In  studying  this 
analysis  of  character  and  those  given  on  other 
pages  there  should  be  a  separation  into  the  ten- 
dencies already  developed,  and  the  results  that 
are  to  be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  given  ma- 
terial. Accordingly  there  may  be  noticed  first 
that  the  child's  development  is  marked  by  the 
following  tendencies : 

a.  It  is  the  dawning  of  his  mental  life. 

Everything  appears  to  him  as  indis- 
tinct. He  does  not  clearly  grasp  the 
different  objects. 

b.  His  dominant  interest  is  that  of  "sense- 

hunger." 

c.  His  nature  is  such  that  whatever  satis- 

fies him  holds  him  "  spell-bound."  He 
is  completely  under  its  infiuence. 

d.  His  mind  wandering  may  be  totally  un- 

conscious. Being  fascinated  by  the 
sensuous  object,  his  neglect  of  the 
work  in  hand  will  have  in  it  ordinarily 
no  intention  of  wrong  doing* 

e.  His  power  of  inhibition  is  slight,  there- 

fore, his  limbs  and  his  body  as  a  whole 
respond  easily  to  motor  impulses. 

f .  His  tendency  is  to  regard  an  adventure 

or  a  daring  exploit  as  the  means  of  get- 
ting at  some  new  fact  or  relation.  He 
is  either  ignorant  of  the  danger  or  does 
not  regard  it. 

g.  His  tendency  is  to  regard  the  world  as 

an  undivided  whole.    He  does  not  dis- 
tinguish it  clearly  from  himself, 
h.  His  tendency  is  to  discover  likenesses 

rather  than  differences, 
i.  His  affection  for  all  things  in  nature  is 
strong.    He  seems  to  be  very  much  at 
one  with  nature. 
The  results  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of  this 
material  are  these : 

a.  The  process  of  satisfying  his  senses  ren- 

ders the  senses  more  accurate  and  the 
the  sense  impressions  more  clear. 

b.  Gradually   he  comes  to  observe  every 

phenomenon  with  exactness. 
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c.  He  finally  acquires  the  tendency  to  con- 

nect every  phenomenon  with  some  an- 
tecedent phenomenon.  His  notion  of 
cause  and  effect  begins  to  become  clear. 

d.  This  creates  within  him  a  demand  for  a 

larger  and  a  larger  range  of  knowledge. 

e.  In   the   pursuit   of  this   knowledge  he 

makes  constant  experiments.  This  ex- 
perimentation gradually  prepares  him 
to  produce  for  himself.  Thus,  like 
Hiawatha,  he  constructs  certain  rude 
devices  in  order  to  accomplish  his  ends. 

5.  The  ethical  aims. — On  page  70,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  on  Hiawatha,  and  on  other 
pages  in  connection  with  the  work  of  each  peri- 
od, a  very  important  topic  is  considered.  This 
is  the  question  of  the  ethical  aim  in  the  work. 
The  inquiry  may  properly  arise,  "When  does 
the  child  begin  to  be  ethical?"  In  reply  it  may 
be  said  that  the  pupil  begins  to  be  ethical  as 
soon  as  he  begins  to  perceive  that  his  action  is  a 
determining  force  in  the  world.  When  the 
thought  dawns  upon  him  that  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  moving  along  in  a  certain  direction 
and  that  his  action  modifies  its  direction,  he  is 
beginning  to  be  ethical.  As  soon  as  the  child 
begins  to  feel  that  he  is  not  a  mere  link  in  a 
necessary  stream  of  cause  and  effect,  but  t?iat 
he  has  the  power  to  turn  upon  his  environment 
and  modify  it,  his  ethical  nature  has  had  its 
birth.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  child  com- 
mences to  be  ethical  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  feel 
his  individuality.  Therefore,  whatever  tends 
to  give  him  power  to  decide  things,  power  to 
work  out  problems  for  himself,  renders  him 
ethical  in  a  positive  way.  Whatever  tends  to 
hamper  his  growth  toward  the  good  has  a  nega- 
tive effect  upon  his  ethical  nature.  This  brings 
out  the  importance  of  noticing  carefully  the 
author's  statement  on  page  70— "He  is  stimula- 
ted to  answer  questions,  so  far  as  may  be,  for 
himself."  "He  is  left,  wherever  practicable,  to 
think  his  own  way  out  of  difficulty."  Both  pos- 
itive and  negative  ethical  tendencies  are  noticed 
on  page  71. 

6.  The  various  headings  as  Appearance,  Cloth- 
ing, etc. — It  is  important  to  notice  that  each 
period  is  made  concrete  by  a  certain  type  char- 
acter and  that  the  spiritual  development  of  this 
character  is  supposed  to  reveal  itself,  to  objectify 
itself,  in  his  very  countenance  and  bodily  bear- 
ing, in  his  clothing,  in  the  nature  of  the  school 
organization ,  etc .  As  previously  indicated  these 
headings  are  not  to  show,  in  a  strict  way,  the  in- 
variable mode  of  treatment  to  be  employed  by 
the  teacher.  They  are,  however,  important  in- 
dications of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  a 


given  period  objectified  their  inner  life.  Car- 
lyle  had  something  of  thiB  thought  in  writing 
his  work  on  clothing  entitled  Sartor  Resartus. 
These  headings  give  to  the  teacher  a  somewhat 
distinct  and  orderly  conception  of  the  relations 
of  one  period  to  another,  according  to  the 
thought  of  the  author.  They  are  also  said  to  be 
helpful  guides  in  testing  the  work  of  the  ehil- 
dren.  Close  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
explanation  on  page  62. 

7.  The  work  under  nature. — A  helpful  sugges- 
tion is  given  at  the  bottom  of  page  63,  in  indicat- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  the  nature  study  is  to 
exhibit  "the  value  and  possibilities  of  natural 
environment."  A  fruitful  thought  is  also  pre- 
sented in  the  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  by 
which  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  to  be 
gained  "through  showing  from  stage  to  stage 
the  gradual  progress  of  civilization  through  the 
discovery  of  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  men's 
physical,  industrial,  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
needs,  and  through  the  study  by  the  children  of 
their  own  environment." 

8.  The  scope  and  the  mode  of  comparison. — 
The  comparison  reaches  in  two  directions.  It 
relates  the  life  of  the  given  period  to  the  past 
civilization.  It  then  relates  it  to  the  present 
civilization.  It  involves  a  comparison  of  the 
following  elements:  a.  P|iysical  conditions,  b. 
Scientific  conceptions  and  processes,  c.  Indus- 
trial activities,  d.  Social  aspects,  e.  Forms  of 
government,  f .  The  conditions  of  art.  In  study- 
ing the  question  of  comparison  the|teacher  should 
note  carefully  the  points  under  comparison  g^ven 
concerning  the  various  periods,  for  example, 
those  indicated  on  pages  77  and  78 ;  on  page 
160,  etc. 

9.  The  work  under  "Measure."— This  work  is 
also  comparison.  It  is,  however,  a  specific  mode 
of  comparison.  It  is  that  in  which  the  products, 
industries,  etc.  of  the  given  stage  of  civilization 
are  measured  by  the  standards  in  use  at  that 
time.  The  child  is  then  led  to  consider  these 
same  products,  as  belonging  to  his  own  time,  by 
the  standards  of  his  own  time.  Of  this  topic  a 
helpful  discussion  is  given  on  pages  65  and  66. 

10.  The  mode  of  work  indicated  under  the 
term  "Expression."— It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
word  "expression  "  does  not  signify  merely  oral 
and  written  communication.  It  indicates  not 
only  spoken  and  written  language,  but  singing, 
drawing,  painting,  tracing,  cutting  from  paper, 
molding,  and  making  in  any  form.  It  is  to  be 
further  observed  that  the  term  *  ^expression"  does 
not  signify  merely  imitation.  It  does  not  mean 
merely  reproduction.  It  denotes  invention,  cre- 
ation, original  work.  Howard  Sakdibon. 
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SCTPKRINTBNBKNTS  AT  SHELBYVILUE. 


The  Southern  Indiana  Superintendents'  Club 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Shelbyville,  October 
19  and  20.  Thursday  evening,  Dr.  Burris  Jen- 
kins delivered  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
address  upon  "How  to  Induce  High-School 
Graduates  to  go  to  College."  Friday  was  passed 
in  visiting  the  Shelbyville  schools.  Superintend- 
ent Tomlin  can  well  feel  proud  of  what  he  has 
done  in  advancing  the  educational  interests 
placed  in  his  care.  He  has  a  strong  corps  of 
teachers,  and  they  show  their  fitness  for  profes- 
sional duties  by  the  high  character  of  their 
work.  With  an  excellent  board,  a  strong  super- 
intendent, and  a  corps  of  trained  teachers,  the 
people  of  Shelbyville  can  have  every  confidence 
in  the  results  attained.  Friday  evening  the  club 
met  to  discuss  school  questions  common  to  our 
Indiana  system  of  schools.  This  is  a  round- 
table  conference,  in  which  each  member  is  at 
liberty  to  express  his  opinion  in  regard  to  any 
question  that  may  be  opened  for  discussion. 
The  club  will  meet  with  Superintendent  Kerlin 
of  Martinsville  at  its  next  annual  session. 

The  following  educators  were  present:  Dr. 
Burris  A.  Jenkins,  President  W.  .W.  Parsons, 
State  Superintendent  F.  L.  Jones,  D.  M.  Qeet- 
ing,  C.  M.  McDaniel,  E.  S.  Monroe,  W.  E.  Alex- 
ander, H.  C.  Montgomery,  J.  A.  Carnagey,  W.  D. 
Kerlin,  B.  H.  Wilson,  G.  T.  Roberts,  J.  W. 
Walker,  E.  R.  Smith,  T.  A.  Mott,  J.  H.  Tomlin, 
B.  L.  Blair. 

CM.  McDaniel. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


Under  the  title  of  Cuba  and  International  Re^ 
IcUions  James  Morton  Calahan,  Ph.  D.,  lecturer 
in  diplomatic  history,  at  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity, gives  a  critical  study  in  American  di- 
plomacy and  international  relations  as  con- 
nected with  Spain  and  her  former  colonies 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  view  of  recent 
events,  and  of  problems  now  pressing  for  solu- 
tion, the  book  is  both  important  and  timely. 
Much  of  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  present 
conditions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  even  in  the 
Philippines.  The  nature  of  the  subject  has  led 
to  an  extensive  consideration  of  the  American 
policy  of  territorial  acquisition. 

This  is  probably  the  first  book  treating  Cuba 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  its  position  and 
inflaence  in  American  history  and  international 
relations.  Beginning  with  Cuba's  position  as  a 
center  of  Spanish  colonial  influence  in  America, 
the  author   traces  the   causes   and   effects  of 


European  wars  and  colonial  policies  before 
1783 ;  the  Spanish  policy  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  western  demand  for  an  open  door  to 
the  Gulf;  injuries  to  American  commerce  in 
Cuban  waters ;  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida  by  the  United  States ;  the  influence  of 
the  Spanish- American  revolt ;  the  origin  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine ;  British  influence  in  Cuba  and 
Texas ;  American  opposition  to  foreign  interven- 
tion ;  the  demands  of  American  slavery  interests 
for  expansion;  the  increased  political  signifi- 
cance of  Cuba  after  the  Mexican  war ;  the  irrita- 
tions produced  by  Spanish  trade  restrictions; 
Colonial  administrative  policy  and  diplomatic 
delays;  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Fili- 
busterers ;  the  negotiations  of  Polk,  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  for  purchase;  the  relations  of  the 
United  States'and  the  Southern  Confederacy  to 
Spain  and  Cuba  during  the  Civil  War;  the 
change  of  the  American  attitude  resulting  from 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  the  causes  of  the  Cuban 
insurrections  which  began  in  1868;  American 
patience,  forbearance,  and  proffered  mediation 
to  end  bloodshed  and  long-suffered  inconven- 
iences ;  the  steps  looking  toward  interference  in 
1875-6 ;  and  the  events  looking  up  to  the  recent 
intervention,  which  came  as  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  almost  a  century  of  American  history 
and  Spanish  rule  in  the  western  continent. 

The  political  conditions  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
those  in  Cuba  and  America,  are  presented  so  far 
as  they  have  any  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The 
author  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  orig- 
inal sources.  The  materials  of  his  work  are  drawn 
from  a  study  of  several  years  among  the  ar- 
chives at  Washington.  It  is  a  dignified  book, 
and  will  prove  one  of  lasting  merit.  The  author 
is  one  of  Indiana's  brightest  young  men  who 
has  been  a  careful  student  of  history  for  many 
years.  The  volume  is  published  as  one  of  the 
extra  volume  series  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  History  and  Politics.  [Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.,  503  pages,  $8.00.] 

C.  F.  P. 

Professors  H.  H.  Nicholson,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Samuel  Avery,  University  of  Idaho, 
haTe  together  prepared  a  little  book  of  Labora- 
tory Exercises  with  outlines  for  the  study  of 
chemistry.  They  are  intended  to  be  used  with 
any  text  and  are  adapted  to  the  average  high 
school  requirements.  The  directions  for  experi- 
ments and  the  suggestive  questions  which  follow 
make  the  book  appear  well  suited  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  ordinary  text-book  in  chemistry. 
[Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  134  pages,  60 
cents.] 
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FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 


Some  hae  meat,  and  carina  eat 
<AnQ  some  wad  eat  thai  l^ani  H; 
Bat  ive  hae  meal,  and  we  can  eai, 
Andsae  the  Lord  be  thankit.—Bi:R^^. 

Note. — It  is  the  intention  in  this  series  of  exercises  for  the  celebration  of  special  holiday  sea- 
son to  present  something  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  occasion.  Not  all  phases  of  thought  and 
feeling  appropriate  to  the  time  can  be  presented,  but  some  one  idea  will  dominate  what  is  attempt- 
ed. Thus,  in  this  Thanksgiving  exercise,  the  idea  of  good  cheer  rather  than  that  of  solemnity  is 
selected  as  more  likely  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  child.  At  the  same  time  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  day  is  suggested  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  missed.  The  needs  and  abilities  of  the  ungraded  or 
district  school  are  also  in  mind,  since,  as  a  rule,  teachers  in  cities  and  town^  are  more  likely  to  have 
material  for  a  program  at  hand,  especially  in  the  way  of  music.  This  aim  has  determined  the  presen- 
tation here  of  a  good  supply  of  music  of  such  a  character  that  the  pupils  may  sing  it  without  an  excess- 
ive amount  of  drill.  The  program  may  easily  be  extended  or  shortened  at  will.  For  additional  mate- 
rial we  recommend  especially  Kellogg's  **  How  to  Celebrate  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas"  (E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York),  from  which  we  have  drawn  slightly  for  this  program. — Chas. M.Curry. 


Suggestive  Program. 


(All  ihe  material  for  thi8  program  is  given  in  the  following  pages, 
ber  of  The  Educator  at  10  cents  a  copy.) 


Subscribers  may  order  additional  copies  of  this  num- 
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5. 


6. 


1.  Song: — i-1  mmca,  by  the  school. 

2.  Scripture  Reading  ;—P«aZm  XXXIV,  by  the 

teacher  or  responsiyely. 

Reading  i^PresidenV s  Proclamation,  This 
may  be  found  in  any  newspaper  and  should 
be  assigned  to  a  pupil  with  a  good  strong 
voice. 

Song  : — Motion  Song  for  Thanksgiving.  This 
may  be  sung  by  a  group  of  pupils  or  by  en- 
tire school. 

Reading  : — Governor's  Proclamation.  See  No. 
3  above. 

Song: — Whittier^s  Corn  Song,  See  sugges- 
tion to  No.  4. 

7.  Talk  or  Essay: — Thanksgiving,  its  history 

and  significance.  This  may  be  by  an  in- 
vited speaker,  by  the  teacher,  or  by  a 
pupil ;  or  two  or  three  pupils  may  write, 
treating  different  phases  of  the  subject. 
Material  may  be  found  in  local  papers. 

8.  Song  : — The  Pie  Song,  by  a  group  of  boys. 

9.  Recitation    and    Song: — The    Spelters,    by 

twelve  little  folks.  Let  them  stand  in  a 
line  each  provided  with  a  large  letter. 
These  may  be  made  of  cardboard.  As 
each  recites  his  couplet  he  holds  the  letter 
in  front  of  him,  then  lowers  it  again  until 
all  begin  to  recite  the  closing  stanza,  when 
all  hold  up  the  letters  thus  making  the 
word  *  *  Thanksgiving. ' '  After  each  couplet 
all  sing  the  chorus. 


10.  RECiTATfox: — Thanksgiving    Philosophy,    by 

two  or  four  pupils,  each  reciting  a  stanza 
and  all  joining  in  "Here  Comes  the  Turkey 
Brown"  as  a  chorus.  Let  the  entire  school 
join  in  last  chorus. 

11.  Song: — What  Happened, 

12.  Recitation  : — The  Pumpkin. 

13.  Recitation: — The  First  Thanksgiving   Day, 

by  three  pupils  reciting  stanza  about  and 
all  joining  in  first  stanza  of  *'  Harvest 
Song"  at  close. 

14.  Song  : — Three  Maids  of  a  Housekeeping  Turn, 

by  three  girls.  If  possible,  dress  alike  in 
long  aprons  and  caps.  The  first  one  car- 
ries a  large  spoon  and  pan,  the  second,  a 
rolling-pin,  and  the  third,  several  spice- 
*  boxes.  The  gestures  are  important  and 
readily  suggest  themselves. 

15.  Recitation: — The  Little  Pilgrim  Maid.     An 

interesting  plan  is  to  have  four  little  ^rls 
recite  this  in  concert.  In  that  case  the 
pronouns  may  be  changed  to  the  plural . 

16.  Recitation  : — Thanksgiving  Day,  by  six  boys 

each  reciling  a  stanza  and  all  joining  after 
each  stanza  in  singing  **  Heigh  Ho  I  For 
Thanksgiving  Day"  as  a  chorus.  The  mo- 
tions to  accompany  this  song  are  evident. 

17.  Bbcitation  : — A  Thanksgiving  Song. 

18.  Song:— ''T/ie  Harvest  Songr,"  by  entire  school. 
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AN  Early  Thanksoivino  DayPhocla- 

MATION. 


In  regard  to  the  many  &  extraordinary  mercys 
w*  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  of 
late  to  this  plantacon,  vzs  a  plentiful!  harvest, 
ships  safely  arriued  w**^  psons  of  spetiall  vse  & 
quallity,  etc.,  it  is  ordered,  that  Wednesday  the 
16*  day  of  this  present  moneth,  shalbe  kept  as 
a  day  of  publique  thanksgiuing  through  the 
seiial  plantacons.  And  whereas  it  is  found  by 
comon  experience  that  the  keepeing  of  lectures 
att  the  ordinary  howres  nowe  obserued  in  the 
fore-noone  to  be  dyvers  wayes  piudiciall  to  the 
comon  good ;  both  in  the  losse  of  a  whole  day  and 
bringing  oth'  charges  &  troubles  to  the  place 
where  the  lecture  is  kept,  it  is  therefore  ordered 
that  hereafter  noe  lecture  shall  begin  before  one 
aclocke  in  the  afternoone. 

Note— This  order  was  passed  at  "A  Court, 
holden  att  Boston,  Octob'  1^  1633." 


The  Spsllebs. 


T  stands  for  Thank  you,  the  word  that  we  say 
When  we  remember  this  Thanksgiving  day. 

[Tune:  Yankee  DoodK] 
The  turkey  brown  has  come  to  town 
And  all  he  says  is  Gobble. 
He  struts  around  with  wings  on  ground 
And  all  the  while  sings  Oobble, 

Gobble  while  you  have  the  chance 

Turkey,  turkey.  Gobble, 

Strut  and  pose  and  step  and  prance 

And,  if  you  must,  sing  Gobble. 

H  is  for  Happy t  the  way  that  we  feel 

Just  before  eating  our  Thanksgiving  meal. 

A  stands  for  All,  all  our  family  dear 

Whom  we  like  with  us  to  help  make  good 
cheer. 

X  for  November — the  sky  may  be  gray, 

Yet  we  are  glad  and  our  spirits  are  gay. 

K  is  for  Kindness,  and  if  we  are  good, 

Those  who  are  poor  shall  have  some  of  our 
food. 

S  is  the  Season  for  pudding  and  pie, 

Turkey  and  dressing  and  gravy — Oh  my ! 

G  is  for  Gobbler,  our  national  bird, 

When  he  is  dressed  he  says  never  a  word. 

I  stands  for  III,  which  we  surely  shall  be 
If  we  eat  greedily  all  that  we'see. 


V  stands  for  Vain,  like  the  gobblers  we  see— 
All  right  for  turkeys,  but  not  you  or  me. 

I  is  for  III,  as  you  just  have  been  told. 

Health  is  worth  far  more  than  silver  and  gold . 

N  stands  for  Nuts,  hazel— hickory—wal— 

Beech — chest — and  butter — we  love  one  and 
all. 

G  is  for  Give.    If  we  freely  receive 
So  let  us  freely  and  willingly  give. 

All  (holding  up  cards) : 
Thanksgiving,  thanksgiving,  thanksgiving, 

So  each  and  all  of  us  call ! 
For  the  many  good  gifts  that  are  ours 

From  God,  the  giver  of  all. 


Thanksgiving  Philosophy. 


"  Hiss !  Hiss ! "  said  the  Goose,  "  They've  taken 

us  three 
To  fatten  for  Christmas — such  songsters  as  we  ! 
I'll  be  tough  as  a  goose !  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame ! 
Be  wise.  Mister  Turkey,  and  you'll  do  the  same. 

''  Hiss ! "  said  the  Goose, 

*' I  call  it  abuse!" 

"Quack  I  "said  the  Duck, 

**  I  call  it  good  luck. 

Just  think  of  the  dainties  they  give  us  to  eat — 

Such  apple-cores,  squash-seeds,  and  gristles  of 
meat  I 

Let's  be  off  for  a  lunch ;  see  how  fast  I  can  hob- 
ble." 

But  the  Turkey  only  answered  with  a 
'^Gobble  I  gobble  I  gobble !  " 

'*  Hiss !  Hiss  I "  said  the  Goose,  "  'tis  a  sad  want 

of  luck  I 
You  don'f  know  a  thing;  you're  a  goose  of  a 

duck  1 
A  regular  quack,— you  haven't  any  brains: 
You  don't  know  enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains." 

*'  Quack  I "  said  the  Duck, 

"  'Tis  a  world  of  good  luck !  " 

*'  Hiss  I "  said  the  poose, 

''  'Tis  a  world  of  abuse !  " 

"  Quack  I  quack  1 "  said  the  Duck,  "  what  a  great 

goose  you  are." 
'*  Hiss!  "shrilled  the  Goose,  till  you  heard  her 

afar, 
"Hiss!    Mister  Turkey,    the    world   is  full  of 

trouble." 
But  the  turkey  only  answered  with  a 
"Gobble !  gobble !  gobble ! " 

—Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 
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A  Sentimbnt. 


0  favors,  every  year  made  new  I 

O  gifts,  with  rain  and  sunshine  sent ! 

The  bounty  overruns  our  due, 

The  fulness  shames  our  discontent. 

—  Whittier. 

HEIGH  HO!  FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY- 
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C.  M.  Curry. 

Con  brio. 


Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Adams. 
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Then  we'll  all  sing  a  song  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  Heigh  ho!  Mgh  ho !  for  Thanksgiving  Day; 
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For  the  tur-key  so  fine,  and  the  pudding  so  gay,  And  the  pumpkin  pies  that  are 
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found  alway.  When  we  eel  -  e  -brate  this  glorious  day,  Heigh  ho!  for  Thanksgiving 
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jol-ly.  Then  we'll  manage  the  tur-key  thus!        And  we'll  manage  the  pudding 
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Heigh  Hot  For  Thanksgiving  Day.    Concluded. 


so  I      And  this  will  take  care  of  the  pumpkin  pies !  Heigh  ho!  ho!  ho!  ho!  Heigh  ho! 


HERE  COMES  THE  TURKEY  BROWN. 


'  Hodenito. 


Mrs.  Cabsis  B.  Adams. 
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Here  comes  the  turkey  brown,  Singing  his  gobble!  gobble!  gobble!  See  how  his  wings  hang 
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down,  All  he  savs    is  gob-ble!    gob-ble!     Oh!  tiirk,  vou  are   po  gay,    As  you 
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strut  and  gobble!  gobble!  Beware  ThanlcBfriving  Day!  Oh !  gobble!  gobble!  gobble! 
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WHAT  HAPPENED. 


C.   B.  A. 

izi 
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^^: 


MRS.  CARRIE   B.  ADAMS. 

-^ — ^ — ^ — ^ r 


1.  Said    a     pumpkin   to    him-self,  as    he    lay  in    the  eel  -  lar,    "I 

2.  Just        then  there  came  a  sound,        as    of    soft  winds     sigh-ing,  And  an 

3.  Tlie    po  -  ta  -  toes  and  the  cab  -  bages     and  ap- pies  gave  a    sigh,         That  would 
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wish  that   I   had  stayed  a 
o    -    dor  soon  ^)er-vad  -  ed 
melt         e'en    a   heart    of 
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-     way!    There  is   nothing    go-ing    on         that  would 
the  air,       As    the   on-ion  changed  po-si  -  tion   in     his 
stone;     And      then    a      gi  -  ant  came  and  took  the 
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in  -  ter  -  est     a    fel  -  low, 
cor    -    ner,  ly  -  ing 

pump  -  kin,   by  and  by, 


If     he  lived        here    a   year  and    a    da^.     All  the 
By  the  side  of    the  dark  eel  -lar  stair.  "We  may 

And         left  the  oth  -  ers  there  all     a  -  lone.    And  the 
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A  Thanksgiving  Song. 

MARGARET  E.  8AN6STER. 

For  sowing  and  reaping,  for  cold  and  for  heat. 
For  sweets  of  the  flowers,  and  gold  of  the  wheat. 
For  ships  in  the  harbors,  for  sails  on  the  sea, 
O I  Father  in  heaven,  our  songs  rise  to  Thee. 

For  parents  who  care  for  us  day  by  day, 

For  sisters  and  brothers,  for  work  and  for  play. 

For  dear  little  babies,  so  helpless  and  fair, 

O,  Father, we  send  Thee  our  praise  and  our  prayer. 

For  teachers  who  guide  us  so  patiently  on, 
For  frolics  with  mates  when  our  lessons  are  done, 


For  shelter  and  clothing,  for  every  day's  food. 
We  bless  Thee,  our  Father,  the  giver  of  good. 

For  peace  and  for  plenty,  for  freedom,  for  rest. 
For  joy  in  the  land  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
For  the  dear  starry  flag,  with  its  red,  white,  and 

blue, 
We  thank  Thee  from  hearts  that  are  honest  and 

true. 

For  waking  and  sleeping,  for  blessings  to  be. 
We  children  would  oflfer  our  praises  to  Thee ; 
For  God  is  our  Father,  and  bends  from  above 
To  keep  the  round  world  in  the  smile  of  His  love- 
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WHAT  HAPPENED.     Concluded. 
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ap  -  pies  and     tlie    tiir'^ips  are     as      still     as    they    can     be;        The    po- 
well  be  qui  -  et ;  'lis      the    prop  -  er'    time    for    grief,"    Said    the 

pump-  kin    won-dered     then,        as      bis   heart^with  -  in     bim  quaked,  What  would 
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ta-toes  might  as    well  be        dead,  For  although  they  have  their  eyes,     I     am 

on  -  ion,   as    be  shed    a    big       tear;  "For  our  days        are      numbered;  by  the 
bap-pen — but  to    us    'lis    no  surprise;    They    cut  him  in-  to    piec  -  csy  and  they 
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sure  they  can-not  ^ee.     Or     hear    a     sin-  gle  word  that  is  said  !" 
sear  and  yel-low  leaf,  AVe  may  know   that  our  end    is        near." 
stewed,  and  they  bsJted,  Till  they  had  a  row    of  pump-kin      pies ! 
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Harvest  Song. 

To  glory  in  your  lot 

(Tune:  "America.") 

Is  comely ;  but  be  not 

The  God  of  harvest  praise  ; 
In  loud  thanksgiving  raise 

God's  benefits  forgot 
Amid  your  mirth. 

Hand,  heart  and  voice. 

The  God  of  harvest  praise, 

The  valleys  laugh  and  sing, 

Hands,  hearts,  and  voices  raise 

Forests  and  mountains  ring, 

With  sweet  accord. 

The  plains  their  tribute  bring, 

From  field  to  gamer  throng, 

The  streams  rejoice. 

Bearing  your  sheaves  along. 

Yea,  bless  his  holy  name. 

And  in  your  harvest  song 

And  joyous  thanks  proclaim 

Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

Through  all  the  earth. 

— J  a  m  rs  Mo  ntgo  me  ri/ . 
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THE  PIE  SONG,* 

As  sung  by  the  Pie  Club,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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1.  Big    pies,    lit  •  tie    pies,  thick  or     thin,      Baked     in 

2.  Chicken  pie,  cher  -  ry    pie,   cream  pie,    too.       Lemon   pie,. 

3.  Goose  -  berry,  ra&p    -    berry,  sour  and  sweet ;     Cran  -  ber  - 

4.  One  piece,    two         pieces,  three,  or     four ;     Never  had 

5.  When  we      come        from  school  at    night,  A  nice      fat. . 


a     plate,    eith  -  er 
. . .     black  -  ber  -  ry, 
ry,     apri  -  cot — 
e  -  nough,  al  -  ways 
turn  -  o  -  ver 


i  -   ron      or  tin ;  Mince 

a    -  ny    kind  will    do.  Cur  -  rant 
good    e  -  nough   to      eat ;  Prune 

called         for  more.  E  -   ven 

tastes  a  -  bout  right!  When 


pie, 
pie, 

pie      or 
to        the 
we're 


cus  -  tard 
8U  -  gar 
grape 

mud 

old 


pie, 
pie, 
pie 
pies 
we 


will 
we 
will 
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ap  -  pie 

nice 

do 

made 

say 


or  plum, 

and  brown, 

for  me, 

when  small. 


Peach  pie. 

We've  sam  -  pled 

When  there  are       no 

When  we're  ver    -   v 


with  a   sigh.  There's  noth  -  ing       half     so 


pump  -  kin 

all       the 

oth    -   er 

hun  -  gry, 

good 


pie, 
best 

pies    that 
we      can  • 
as        a 
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yufti !  yum  !  yum  ! 
pies  in  town. 
I  can      see. 

eat  them  all ! 
big        pot  -  pie! 
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Pump -kin      pie!    pump  -  kin 
Chick  -  en       pie !    chick  -  en 
Prune              pie !     prune 
Mud                pios !    mud 
Pot        -         pie!    pot 
S 


pie!     yum!  yum!  yum! 


pi^! 
pie! 
pies! 
pie  I 


yum  !  yum  !  yum  ! 
yum  !  yum  !  yum  ! 

um  !  yum  !  yum  ! 

um  !  yum  !  yum! 
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Pump  -  kin 

pie! 

pump  •  kin 

pie! 

yum ! 

yum  ! 

yum! 

Chick  -  en 

pie! 

chick  -  en 

pie ! 

yum ! 

yum  ! 

yum! 

*  Six  boys  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  will  sing  the  Pie  Song  with  spirit.    Dispense  with  slurs  and  ties 
when  not  required  by  the  words.    If  too  high  for  the  voices,  sing  in  the  key  of  F. 


Motion  Sono  for  Thanksgiving. 


(Tune:    "Tramp,  tramp,  tramp.") 
We  are  stepping  with  our  feet,  they  are  firm  and 
strong  and  fleet ; 
Ought  not  that  to  make  our  hearts  with  joy 
overflow? 
They  will  take  us  without  fail  up  the  hill  or 
through  the  dale, 
Into  all  our  paths  of  duty  they  will  go. 


Chorus. — 

Yes,  yes,  yes,  to-day  we're  thankful  [nodding 
heads]. 
No,  we'll  not  ungrateful  be  [shaking  heads] ; 
But  we'll  use  our  limbs  so  strong  for  the  work 
that  comes  along  [swinging  right  foot], 
Walking  in   each  way  of  duty  we  can  see 
[swinging  left  foot]. 
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"THREE  MAIDS  OF  A  HOUSEKEEPING  TURN." 

Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Adams. 
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Three  maids  of    a  housekeeping  turn  are    we,  AVith  implements  ready  for 
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work,  you  see.  Spoons  and  pans,  and  a  long  re-  ci  -  pe,  For  the  making  of  pumpkin 
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pies.       Stir,  and   stir,    till  you  stir  long  e-nough ;  Roll   the  crust  so   it 
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3d  girl. 
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Now  one  by  one  the  gray  leaves  fly 
Zigzag  across  the  yellow  sky : 
They  rustle  here  and  flutter  there, 
Until  the  bough  hangs  chill  and  bare. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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'Three  Maids  of  a  Housekeeping  Turn."   Continued. 
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pies,        For  the  mak-ing  of   pump-kiii    pies.    Oh  !    Listen  and  learn  from 
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us  that  we  tell — Oh!  choose  out  a  pumpkin  big  and  yel-low,  Left  till  the  snn-shine 
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made  it  mellow,  Use  it  for  pumpkin  pies.  Oh!  use  it  for  pumpkin  pies. 
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2d  girl. 
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Cov-er  the      tins    with  the  flak  -  y      crust,  Sprink-le  the      pie    with 


Once  more  the  liberal  year  laughs  out 
O'er  richer  stores  than  gems  of  gold ; 

Once  more  with  harvest  song  and  shout 
Is  nature's  boldest  triumph  told. 

—  Wkittier. 
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"Tbree  Maids  of  a  Housekeeping  Turn."    Concluded. 
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mak-ing  of    pumpkin  pies.       Be  sure  that  the  ov  -  en    is  pip  -  ing    hot; 
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Put     in  the  pie,  and  spill  it   not;  Bake  it  un-til    it    is  done  to  a  dot. 
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Beau  -  ti  -  f ul    pump-  kin    pies, 
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Beau-ti  -  ful    pump  -  kin    pies. 
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All:    Listen  and  learn  from  us  what  we  tell,— oh, 
Choose  out  a  pumpkin  big  and  yellow, 
Left  till  the  sunshine  made  it  mellow, 
Use  it  for  pumpkin  pies. 
(They  trip  out.) 
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John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
Allegretto.  -"^^ — H 


Oerman  Air. 
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Heap  high  the  f  arm-cr*3  win  -  try  hoard !  Heap  high  the     gold-  en  corn  I 
Let     oth-er    lands,ex  -  ult  -  Ing.gleau  The    ap  -  pie     from  the  pine, 
Thro*  vales  of    grass  and  meads  of  flow'rs  Our  ploughs  their  furrows  made, 
All      thro'  the  long,brlght  days  of  June     It;*  leaves  grew  green  and  fair, 
Let     vap-ld    i    -    dlersloll    in  silk      A  -  round  their  cost- ly    board; 
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No     rich  -  er      gift    has  An  -  turn  n  poured  From  out   her    lav  -  Ish   horn! 
The    or  -    angefrom  its    glossy        green,  The  clus-ter     from  the    vine; 
While  on      the    hills    tho  sun   and    showers  Of  changeful    A-    pril  played. 
And  wav*diu      hot     mid-sum-mer's  noon    Its    soft    and     yel  -  low  hair. 
Give  us       the     bowl  of    samp  and  milk,    By    home-spun    beau-ty      poured! 
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So     let        the     good  old  crop     a  -  dorn    The  hills    our    fa  -  thers 
We    bet  -    ter     love   the  har  -    dy  gift      Our  rug  -  ged    vales  be  - 
We    dropped  the    seed  o*erhill        and  plain,  Bc-neath  the     sun    of 
And  now,    with    au-tumn's  moon -lit  eves,    Its   har-    vest -time  has 
Where'er      the     wide  old  kitch  -  en  hearth  Sends  up     its      smoky 


trod ; 
stow, 
May, 
come, 
curls, 


tri 
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From  Tht  Riverside  Song  Book,  bv  permlj^lon  of.  and  Arrangement  with,  the  publishers, 
Hongbton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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let     us,     for     his  gold -en   corn.  Send  up     our  thanks  to      God! 

cheer  us     when  the  storm  shall  drift  Our    har- vest-fields  with  snow, 

frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain  The    rob-ber  crow^s  a  -    way. 

pluck  a  -    way   the  frost -ed  leaves, And  bear  the  treas-uie    home. 
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Thanksgiving  "Day. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood 

To  grandfather's  house  we  go ; 
The  horse  knows  the  way  to  carry  the  sleigh 

Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood ; 

Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow ! 
It  fitings  the  toes  and  bites  the  nose 

As  over  the  ground  we  go. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 

To  have  a  first-rate  play. 
Hear  the  bells  ring,  "Ting-a-ling-ding!" 

Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving-Day  I 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood 

Trot  fast,  my  dapple  gray ! 
Spring  over  the  ground  like  a  hunting-hound  1 

For  this  is  Thanksgiving-Day. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
And  straight  through  the  barnyard  gate. 

We  seem  to  go  extremely  slow ; 
It  is  so  hard  to  wait  I 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood ; 

Now  grandmother's  cap  I  spy  I 
Hurrah  for  the  fun  I  is  the  pudding  done  ? 

Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin-pie  I 

— Lydia  Maria  Child. 


Thb  Pumpkin. 

(An  extract.) 
Ah !  on  Thanksgiving  day,  when  from  East  and 

from  West, 
From  North  and  from  South  come  the  pilgrim 

and  guest. 
When  the  gray-haired  New-Englander  sees  round 

his  board 
The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored. 


When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  his  mother 

once  more, 
What  moistens  the  lip  and  what  brightens  the 

eye? 
What  calls  back  the  past,  like  the  rich  pumpkin 

pie? 
O,— fruit  loved  of  boyhood !— the  old  days  recall- 
ing, 
When   wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  brown 

nuts  were  falling  I 
When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin. 
Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle  with- 

inl 
When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap,  with 

hearts  all  in  tune, 
Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin, — our  lantern  the 

moon. 
Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  travelled   like 

steam. 
In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her 

team! 
Then  thanks  for  thy  present  I— none  sweeter  or 

better 
E'er  smoked  from  an  oven  or  circled  a  platter ! 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  pastry  more 

fine, 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er  its  baking, 

than  thine ! 
And  the  prayer,  which  my  mouth  is  too  full  to 

express. 
Swells  my  heart  that  thy  shadow  may  never  be 

less. 
That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  lengthened  be- 
low, 
And  the  fame  of  thy  worth  like  a  pumpkin-vine 

grow. 
And  thy  life  be  as  sweet,  and  its  last  sunset  sky 
Golden  tinted  and    fair   as  thy  own  pumpkin 

piel 

—  Whittier. 
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The  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 


**And  now,"  said  the  Grovernor,  gazing 

Abroad  on  the  piled-up  store 
Of  the  sheaves  that  dotted  the  clearings, 

And  covered  the  meadows  o'er, 
*'  'Tis  meet  that  we  render  praises, 

Because  of  this  yield  of  grain ; 
'Tis  meet  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 

Be  thanked  for  His  sun  and  rain. 

**  And  therefore  I,  William  Bradford 

(By  the  grace  ef  God  to-day, 
And  the  franchise  of  this  good  people) , 

Governor  of  Plymouth,  say, 
Through  virtue  of  vested  power. 

Ye  shall  gather  with  one  accord. 
And  hold  in  the  month  of  November, 

Thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord. 

**  He  hath  granted  us  peace  and  plenty. 

And  the  quiet  we've  sought  so  long ; 
He  hath  thwarted  the  wily  savage, 

And  kept  him  from  wrack  and  wrong. 
And  unto  our  feast  the  sachem 

Shall  be  bidden,  that  he  may  know 
We  worship  his  own  Great  Spirit, 

Who  maketh  the  harvest  grow. 

**  So  shoulder  your  matchlocks,  masters, 

There  is  hunting  of  all  degrees ; 
And  fishermen,  take  your  tackle 

And  scour  for  spoil  the  seas ; 
And  maidens  and  dames  of  Plymouth, 

Your  delicate  crafts  employ, 
To  honor  our  first  Thanksgiving 

And  make  it  a  feast  of  joy. 

"  We  fail  of  the  fruits  and  dainties. 

We  fail  of  the  old  home  cheer— 
Ah,  these  are  the  lightest  losses. 

Mayhap,  that  befall  us  here. 
But  see,  in  our  open  clearings 

How  golden  the  melons  lie ; 
Enrich  them  with  sweets  and  spices. 

Ana  give  us  the  pumpkin  pie." 

So,  bravely  the  preparations 

Went  on  for  the  autumn  feast, 
The  deer  and  the  bear  were  slaughtered ; 

Wild  game,  from  the  greatest  to  least. 
Was  heaped  in  the  colony  cabins ; 

Brown  home-brew  served  for  wine. 
And  the  plum  and  the  grape  of  the  forest 

For  orange^nd  peach  and  pine. 

At  length  came  the  d&y  appointed ; 

The  snow  had  begun  to  fall. 
But  the  clang  from  the  meeting-house  belfry 

Rang  merrily  over  all. 


And  summoned  the  folk  of  Plymouth, 

Who  hastened  with  glad  accord 
To  listen  to  Elder  Brewster, 

As  he  fervently  thanked  the  Lord. 

In  his  seat  sate  Governor  Bradford ; 

Men,  matrons  and  maidens  fair ; 
Miles  Standish  and  all  his  soldiers, 

With  corselet  and  sword  were  there ; 
And  sobbing  and  tears  and  gladness 

Had  each  in  its  turn  the  sway. 
For  the  grave  of  the  sweet  Rose  Standish 

O'ershadowed  Thanksgiving  Day. 

And  when  Massasoit,  the  sachem. 

Sate  down  with  his  hundred  braves. 
And  ate  of  the  varied  riches 

Of  gardens  and  woods  and  waves, 
And  looked  on  the  granaried  harvest, 

With  a  blow  on  his  brawny  chest 
He  muttered,  ''The  good  Great  Spirit 

Loves  His  white  children  best  I " 

— Margaret  J.  Preston 


The  IjIttle  Pii.gbim  Maid. 


(Recitation  with  motions.) 
There  was  a  little  Pilgrim  maid 

Who  used  to  sit  up  so ;  * 
I  wonder  if  she  ever  laughed 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 

She  wore  such  funny  little  mitts, ' 

And  dainty  cap  of  silk. ' 
She  had  a  little  porringer 

For  her  brown  bread  and  milk. 

She  was  so  good,  so  very  good ; 

Ah,  me,  I  most  despair.  * 
She  never  tore  her  Sabbath  dress  * 

A-sliding  down  the  stair. 

But  then,  I  really  try,  and  try 

To  do  the  best  I  can ;  • 
P'r'aps  I  ^  can  be  almost  as  good 

As  little  Puritan. 

And  if,  when  next  Thanksgiving  comes 

I  try  to  sit  up  so,  ® 
Maybe  I'll  seem  from  Pilgrim  land 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 
— Isabell  C.  Woodland  in  Primary  Education. 

MOTIONS. 
1.  Hands  folded  In  a  prim  manner ;  body  erect. 

3.  Hands  held  up  to  show  mitts. 
8.  Point  to  cap. 

4.  Gesture  of  despair. 

6.  Dress  held  out  at  sides. 

6.  Hands  folded. 

7  Point  to  self. 

8.  Prim  position,  same  as  (1). 
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Educational,  liiTKHARY  amd  General. 
Items. 


Miss  Jennie  T^ggart  is  teaching  in  the  Elwood, 
(Ind.)  schools,  sixth  grade. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  University 
will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity next  spring. 

Miss  Carrie  Seibel  of  the  class  of  '99  I.  S.  N. 
has  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  fifth  grade  of  the 
Huntington  schools. 

The  ninth  educational  district  of  Kentucky 
held  an  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  at 
Catlettsburg,  October  7. 

Perry  B.  Burnett,  Indiana  University,  1884, 
recently  secured  the  highest  grade  in  a  compet- 
itive examination  for  a  teacher  of  Spanish  in  the 
Chicago  school. 

The  fall  term  of  Indiana  University  shows  the 
largest  attendance  in  its  history.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  attendance  for  this  year  will 
exceed  the  enrollment  of  last  year,  1,050. 

Thomas  large,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, class  '97,  and  until  recently  teacher  of 
science  at  Evansville,  has  been  elected  to  a  po- 
siton  in  the  department  of  biology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Favorable  reports  reach  us  of  the  work  this 
year  in  the  Shelbyville  schools.  J.  H.  Tomlin 
has  the  superin tendency,  as  heretofore,  and  D. 
0.  Coate  remains  as  principal  of  the  high  school, 
at  an  increased  salary. 

The  teachers  of  Porter  county,  Ind.,  have 
formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  laws  of  life  and  growth  in  the  learning 
process — a  most  worthy  object.  The  first  an- 
nual meeting  was  held  at  Valparaiso  October  28. 

The  second  term  of  the  Tri-State  normal 
school  opened  w^ith  a  fine  attendance,  October 
24.  There  were  twenty-six  pupils  who  started 
in  Greek.  Dr.  Nason  from  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  has  commenced  his  work  as  head 
of  the  pedagogical  department. 

The  opening  number  of  the  Manual  Training 
Magazine  was  published  in  October.  It  is  well 
made  and  attractive,  mechanically,  while  the 
list  of  contributors  and  patrons  gives  promise  of 
a  periodical  that  will  prove  helpful  in  a  large 
way  to  this  department  of  education. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mendenhall,  principal  of  the  Greens- 
borg  high  school,  was  married  early  in  October 
to  Miss  Marcia  Miller  of  Franklin.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Miss  Miller  was  for  some  time 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Edinburg  high  school. 
The  Educator  extends  congratulations. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  southeastern  Ohio 
Teachers'  xissociation  was  held  in  Pomeroy,  Oc- 
tober 27  and  28.  The  border  states  of  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  were  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram by  Superintendent  J.  G.  Crabbe  of  Ashland 
and  Honorable  Virgil  A.  Lewis  of  Mason. 

Chas.  D.  Royce,  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Ripley  county,  Ind.,  has  issued  a  booklet  show- 
ing the  high  school  work  done  in  non-commis- 
sioned schools  of  the  county  last  year.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  sixty-six  pupils  pursued 
such  w^ork  last  year  and  that  the  demand  for  it 
is  increasing. 

The  report  submitted  by  Superintendent 
Walter  Dunn  to  the  school  board  of  Knox,  Indi- 
ana, indicates  that  the  schools  of  that  town  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  This  is  quite  likely 
to  be  the  case  when  the  teachers  are  willing,  as 
here,  to  spend  one  evening  each  week  at  a  meet- 
ing for  professional  study. 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  have  decided,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  to  admit  no  one  to  the  ses- 
sions of  the  association  except  by  card  furnished 
by  the  permanent  secretary  upon  payment  of 
membership  dues.  This  is  necessary  to  meet  the^ 
expense  of  the  association. 

Sir  Henry  Irving  devoted  part  of  his  summer 
holidays  writing  an  article  which  he  has  given 
to  The  Ladies^  Home  Journal.  It  is  called 
"Shakespeare  in  Small  Communities,"  and  tells 
how^  the  study,  reading  aloud  and  acting  of 
Shakespeare's  works  may  be  followed  in  com- 
munities away  from  the  larger  centers. 

The  teachers  of  Howard  county  held  an  asso- 
ciation in  Kokomo  October  21.  Among  other 
features  there  was  a  symposium  on  **AVhat  princi- 
ples should  guide  the  teacher  in  determining  how 
much  time  should  be  devoted  to  school  work?"' 
Professor  R.  J.  Aley  delivered  an  address.  The 
attendance  w-as  good  and  the  interest  excellent. 

The  manual  of  the  Mitchell  (Ind.)  public 
schools  presents  a  thorough  and  well  organized 
course  of  study.  Superintendent  E.  L.  Hen- 
dricks, and  his  principals  F.  J.  Wolfe  and  Frank 
Wood  are  certainly  planning  to  do  good  work. 
The  general  principles  set  forth  regarding 
teacher  and  parent,  discipline,  &c.  are  direct 
and  timely. 

The  annual  announcement  of  Superintendent 
Louis  H.  Hamilton  of  the  Jasper  county  public 
schools  is  both  clear  and  comprehensive.  It  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  course  of  study  and  to 
furnish  with  that  document,  general  direction 
to  teachers,  directors  and  trustees.    Mr.  Hamil-_ 
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ton  is  one  of  the  progressive  and  wide  awake 
superintendents  of  the  state. 
.  A  most  remarkable  series  of  art  re-productions 
has  just  been  published,  which  should  attract 
every  one  interested  in  the  study  of  art  or  its 
study  in  the  schools ;  namely,  the  Elson  Prints 
of  Masterpieces  in  Art.  Every  one  of  our  read- 
ers is  recommended  to  send  ten  cents  in  stamps 
to  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  obtain  a  sam- 
ple, with  a  list  of  the  subjects. 

The  Earlhamite  contains  the  announcement 
that  at  the  last  yearly  meeting  a  gift  of  $25,000 
was  made  by  Francis  T.  White  as  an  addition  to 
the  endowment  fund  for  Earlham  college.  In 
addition  to  this  some  $40,000  has  just  been  sub- 
scribed which  will  almost  or  quite  free  the  col- 
lege from  debt.  This  will  be  good  news  to  the 
many  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  veteran  publisher,  William  Henry  Apple- 
ton,  died  October  20  at  the  age  of  85  years.  His 
father,  Daniel  Appleton,  was  the  founder  of  the 
great  publishing  house,  but  retired  in  1868,  after 
which  W.  H.  Appleton  was  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  firm.  The  cause  of  copyright  in 
America  owes  much  to  his  untiring  efforts.  His 
son,  AV.  W.  Appleton,  is  now  president  of  the 
company. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  at  Louisville, 
December  27-29.  There  will  be  a  special  effort 
to  make  the  meeting  this  year  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  association .  Superintendent  J .  G. 
Crabbe  of  Ashland  is  president  this  year,  and  J. 
M.  Downs  of  Bellevue  is  secretary.  There  will 
be  an  excellent  program,  and  a  large  attendance 
is  assured. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Ashland  (Ky.) 
public  schools  we  find,  besides  the  usual  statis- 
tics and  an  excellent  course  of  study  some  fifteen 
pages  devoted  to  direct  statements  by  the  super- 
intendent, J.  G.  Crabbe,  regarding  the  function, 
relations  and  scope  of  a  school  system,  as  he 
understands  it.  Such  plain  talks  must  result  in 
closer  relations  between  teachers  and  patrons, 
and  hence  in  greater  effectiveness. 

Judging  from  the  manual  of  the  Rockville, 
(Ind.)  public  schools  they  are  enjoying  their 
usual  prosperity.  The  high  school  course  seems 
especially  comprehensive  and  well  arranged, 
while  the  work  in  the  grades  appears  to  articu- 
late well  with  it.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  in 
the  manual  a  classified  list  of  the  1227  books  in 
the  school  library.  Superintendent  Thornton 
evidently  has  his  work  well  organized. 

A  most  interesting  experiment  that  is  just 


now  being  tried  in  Chicago  is  a  school  for  pupils 
who  are  too  slow  or  too  dull  to  attend  the  regu- 
lar school.  The  number  is  to  be  kept  small — not 
above  fifteen  at  any  one  time.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising if  these  dull  ones,  under  the  careful  at- 
tention that  teachers  will  be  able  to  give  them, 
should  show  remarkable  progress.  President 
Harper  is  interested,  and  careful  records  will  be 
kept. 

Several  months  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  monograph  by  Professor  N.C.  Hieron- 
imus  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  "The  Missouri  Com- 
promise." He  now  presents  in  similar  form  a 
study  of  **The  Stamp  Act."  The  writer  believes 
in  the  intensive  study  of  particular  events  and 
periods,  and  his  purpose  in  these  studies,  others 
of  which  are  to  follow,  is  to  bring  them  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  eighth  grade  pupils. 
The  price  is  ten  cents. 

Superintendents  Charles  A.  Robertson  of  the 
Crawford  county  schools,  and  George  R.  Wilson 
of  the  Dubois  county  schools  have  included  in 
their  handbooks  for  teachers  the  various  official 
pamphlets ;  such  as,  the  Indiana  state  course  of 
study,  the  township  institute  outline,  and  an- 
nouncements relating  to  the  reading  circles. 
Both  books  have  also  much  other  official  direc- 
tion and  personal  advice.  They  indicate  careful 
organization  and  intelligent  supervision. 

The  Chicago  board  of  education  has  made 
special  provision  for  a  department  of  scientific 
l>edagogy  and  child  study.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  suggestions  made  to  have  all  questions 
regarding  child  psychology  referred  to  a  consult- 
ing psychologist.  The  plan  will  be  welcomed  as 
relieving  over-burdened  teachers  whose  special 
study  of  children  was  vague  and  random  at  best, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  referring  imiK)rtant 
pedagogical  matters  to  a  competent  authority. 

The  manual  of  the  public  schools  of  Alexan- 
dria, Ind.,  has  in  its  preface  this  sentence — **  This 
course  of  study  is  given  to  the  teachers  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  hope  that  its  suggestions  may  bring 
into  the  work  of  our  schools  helpful  unity  of 
thought  and  action,  without  in  anyway  restrict- 
ing the  individuality  of  teacher  or  pupil."  Such 
a  theory,  consistently  followed,  is  quite  likely 
to  develop  such  excellence  as  the  Alexandria 
schools  under  Superintendent  I.  V.  Busby  appear 
to  have  reached. 

The  Indianapolis  Business  University  enters 
upon  its  50th  year,  and  the  fifteenth  under  the 
present  management,  with  the  largest  enroll- 
ment it  has  ever  had.  Students  come  from  all 
sections,  and  include  sons  and  daughters  of 
prominent   educators,  business  men,  farmers. 
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bankers,  clergymen,  and  those  of  other  pursuits. 
Much  additional  room  and  increased  equipment 
have  been  provided.  The  new  accessions  to  the 
faculty  give  this  institution  grounds  for  claim- 
ing the  largest  corps  of  experienced  professional 
instructors  in  any  business  school  in  the  west. 

A  change  has  been  inaugurated  at  Indiana 
University  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  state.  Hereafter  there  will  be  four 
regular  tenns  during  the  year.  The  fall,  winter 
and  spring  terms  will  be  twelve  weeks  each,  and 
the  summer  term  six  weeks.  The  work  during 
the  comming  summer,  in  nearly  all  cases,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  heads  of  the  departments. 
Heretofore  the  Summer  School  has  been  a  pri- 
vate affair,  but  hereafter  will  be  conducted  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  University  work.  The  Sum- 
mer School  began  its  existence  in  1890,  and  since 
that  time  has  had  a  steady  growth. 

Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, the  publishers  of  Mr,  Dooley:  In  Peace  and 
in  War  and  of  Mr.  Dunne's  forthcoming  volume, 
Mr.  Dooley:  In  the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen^ 
have  secured  a  decree  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois 
against  the  publishers  of  the  unauthorized  vol- 
ume of  Dooley  papers,  What  Dooley  Says,  re- 
cently issued  in  Chicago.  The  injunction  which 
accompanied  the  decree  prohibits  any  further 
sale  of  What  Dooley  Says.  The  decree  itself, 
however,  is  of  general  interest  on  account  of  its 
recognition,  on  unusually  broad  grounds,  of  the 
right  of  an  author  to  control  the  work  of  his 
pen. 

One  of  the  very  good  handbooks  prepared  by 
county  superintendents  for  their  teachers  is  the 
one  issued  for  the  Henry  county  schools  by  W. 
F.  Byrket.  It  is  prefaced  with  the  following 
sentiment: — "An  education  is  the  safest  invest- 
ment, pays  the  highest  interest,  is  most  readily 
exchanged,  never  depreciates  in  value,  never 
suffers  from  over- taxation,  is  never  in  danger 
from  thieves,  never  ends  in  a  lawsuit  to  break 
the  will  after  the  owner's  death,  and  is  probably 
a  gain  for  all  eternity,"  There  are  suggestions 
on  opening  exercises,  general  order,  school  sur- 
roundings and  moral  instruction,  besides  the 
usual  information  about  the  various  township, 
county  and  state  organizations,  with  lists  of 
teachers,  graduates,  &c. 

QUATBAIN. 

Over  my  head  and  far  away 
I  saw  the  frightened  moon, 
A  forgotten  guest  of  Yesterday 
In  the  warm  blue  halls  of  Noon. 
— Arthur  Ketchum  in  the  November  Atlantic. 


A  New  Educational.  Idea. 


A  new  and  most  comprehensive  educational 
scheme  has  just  been  inaugurated  by  a  New 
York  publishing  house.  Their  idea  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  want 
to  "  get  along  in  the  world," — and  need  either 
general  or  special  knowledge  to  do  so — by  a 
**  Home  Study  Circle,"  whose  twenty  or  thirty 
volumes  will  cover  not  only  the  usual  school  and 
most  of  the  college  courses,  but  also  such  special 
practical  subjects  as  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Trade  and  Business,  Art  and  Architecture,  Illus- 
trating and  Designing,  Household  Science,  Sten- 
ography and  Correspondence,  Natural  Science, 
Modern  Governments,  Night  School  for  Working 
Boys,  and  so  on. 

The  books  are  entirely  self-explanatory  and 
are  graded  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  and 
old,  primary  and  advanced  students.  Professor 
Seymour  Eaton  of  the  Drexel  Institute  has  edited 
them,  using  as  a  foundation  the  very  successful 
course  issued  by  the  Chicago  Record,  whose  thou- 
sands of  enrolled  students  made  the  idea  seem  a 
close  approximation  to  the  Psalmist's  **  Wisdom 
crying  aloud  in  the  streets." 

The  best-known  authors,  college  professors 
and  specialists  of  various  sorts  have  given  their 
aid  to  make  the  enterprise  a  success ;  and  the 
list  of  contributors  comprises  such  names  as : 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
Professor  Edward  Dowden,  Dr.  iW.  J.  Rolfe, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Brander  Mat- 
thews of  Columbia  College,  Dr.  Hiram  Corson, 
John  C.  Van  Dyke,  President  Gates  of  Harvard, 
Albert  Shaw,  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Edwin  A. 
Grosvenor,  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  Professor  A. 
L.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  and  many  others.  The  first 
volumes,  **  Popular  Studies  in  Literature  "  and 
First  Course  in  Mathematics,"  are  announced 
for  immediate  publication  by  the  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company,  who  offer  to  send  complete 
details  of  the  scheme. 


Two  IjABoe  Schools. 


The  Southern  Normal  School  and  the  Bowling 
Green  Business  College  of  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
tucky, are  meeting  with  phenomenal  success. 
The  Normal  and  Business  College  are  two  sepa- 
rate schools  conducted  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, but  under  separate  charters.  The  schools 
have  widened  their  influence  and  extended  their 
.patronage  until  most  every  state  in  the  union  is 
represented.  The  enrollment  during  the  past 
year  went  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  management  of  the  schools.    The 
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people  of  Bowling  Green  have  taken  special  in- 
terest in  the  schools,  which  have  become  the 
pride  of  the  city.  The  citizens  are  backing  the 
institutions  with  money  and  influence,  and  have 
just  recently  raised  a  large  amount  of  money  to 
be  used  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  new  col- 
lege buildings  with  modern  equipments,  and 
new  brick  boarding  homes.  They  offer  these 
buildings  without  rent  and  indebtedness  to  the 
management  of  the  schools.  All  parties  who 
contemplate  entering  a  Normal  or  Business  Col- 
lege should  write  H.  H.  Cherry,  Greneral  Mana- 
ger, for  information  before  entering  elsewhere. 


Arithmetic  in  the  Tri  State  Normal 
OF  Angola,  Ind. 


The  Tri  State  Normal  has  always  given  especial 
attention  to  arithmetic.  AVe  are  the  authors  of 
the  analytical  methods,  copyrighted  in  1879. 
AVe  always  have  three  or  four  different  classes — 
one  of  which  is  a  special  teachers'  class,  study- 
ing the  principles  of  the  subject.  For  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year,  we  shall  have  a  class  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  solution  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  the  new  Indiana  Arithme- 
tic by  Cook  &  Cropsey.  A  term's  work  in  arith- 
metic in  this  school  will  more  than  pay  all  ex- 
penses. 

L.  M.  Snipp,  Pres.  Angola,  Ind. 


New  and  interesting  material  for  Christmas 
School  Exercises  is  hard  to  get,  and  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  teachers.  Hence  our  readers  will 
scan  with  interest  the  page  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  in  which  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  of  New  York 
announce  some  very  attractive  new  publications 
in  this  line. 


Thanksgiving  Wonder  Ball. 


A  Thanksgiving  wonder  ball  is  wound  of  yel- 
low wool  to  simulate  a  pumpkin.  Trifling  gifts, 
as  tiny  dolls,  little  whistles,  lace  pins,  etc.,  are 
wound  in  it.  As  it  is  unwound  the  gifts  fall 
out.  The  wool  should  be  rolled  up  again  as  it  is 
pulled  off. — November  Ladies*  Home  Journal. 


There  has  grown  up  recently  a  large  demand 
by  teachers  for  pictures  to  use  in  their  work — 
especially  in  Nature  Study  work.  The  colored 
pictures  of  plants,  flowers,  etc.,  issued  by  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co.  of  New  York,  described  on  another 
page  of  til  is  issue,  should  interest  many  of  our 
readers. 
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With  misileioe  just  overhead. 

And  dt  the  'windo'w  holly. 
And  in  the  heart  good  Christmas  cheer. 

Pray,  <who  'would  not  be  jolly  ! 
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New  Books. 


Our  readers  are  cordially  re- 
quested to  look  over  the  an- 
nouncements made  each  month  under  the  head- 
ing "Among  the  New  Books."  The  large  pub- 
lishing houses  have  been  especially  generous  in 
sending  us  copies  for  review,  and  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  give  teachers  a  reliable  directory  of  the 
latest  publications,  saying  of  each  book  as  much 
as  will  enable  the  reader  of  these  notices  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  it  is  such  a  book  as  he  wishes 
to  buy.  The  titles  presented  this  month  are 
especially  varied  and  attractive. 


A  ''Liogr-Book 
for  Schools* 


A  late  copy  of  the  Western 
School  Journal  contained  a 
suggestion  that  impressed 
ns  as  worth  passing  along.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  permanent  journal  be  kept  in  each  school 
to  record  important  events  in  the  life  of  the 
school.  It  might  include,  besides  lists  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  any  achievements  of  note 
by  any  of  them  after  leaving  the  school ;  special 
occasions  such  as  concerts,  picnics  and  com- 
mencements, rebuilding  of  schoolhouses,  adop- 
tion of  books,  etc.  Such  a  record  would  prop- 
erly be  kept  in  the  library.  The  office  of  re- 
corder could  be  made  a  position  of  honor.  The 
idea  would  encourage  commendable  pride  in  the 
school,  and  in  time  the  history  would  become 
both  interesting  and  valuable. 


Opening  Siberia. 


The  building  of  the  rail- 
road across  Siberia,  a 
mighty  project  which  Russia  is  pushing  with  all 
energy,  will  accomplish  two  distinct  things; 
namely,  the  development  of  the  untold  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources  of  that  vast  district, 
and  the  letting  in  of  light  which  will  gradually 
terminate  the  Siberian  exile  system.    Both  re- 


sults are  beneficent  and  much  to  be  desired. 
There  are  other  results,  such  as  the  extension  of 
Russian  influence  in  China,  which  are  more,  or 
less  clearly  foreshadowed.  The  great  develop- 
ing processes  that  are  going  on  rapidly  in  both 
Asia  and  Africa  are  sure  to  mark  eras  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

*       *       * 

TTnolo  Sam  "^^^  Outlook  of  November  4, 
prints  **  an  authorized  inter- 
and  the  ^j^^  „  ^^^^  president  Schurman 
Philippines,  of  Cornell  university,  who  has 
lately  completed  his  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Philippine  Commission.  The  interview  is  in  the 
form  of  definite  answers  to*a  series  of  questions. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is  so 
sharply  divided  upon  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  that  this  opinion  has  been  necessarily 
formed  in  large  part  by  partisan  newspapers,  Dr. 
Schurman 's  candid  statements  will  be  highly 
appreciated.  Let  all  who  have  access  to  TJie 
Outlook  read  the  interview  in  full.  For  those 
who  can  not  do  so  we  present  this  summary : — 
When  he  was  appointed  to  the  Commission 
he  was  openly  and  definitely  opposed  to  the 
taking  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States.  He 
thought  they  should  have  been  left  with  Spain. 
In  Manila  and  other  considerable  towns  of  the 
archipelago  he  found  a  highly  educated  class, 
some  of  the  professional  men  having  spent  years 
in  the  Grerman  and  French  universities.  But 
this  class  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  population.  The  masses  are  "densely 
ignorant,"  superstitious,  credulous,  gullible. 
Their  standard  of  judgment  for  white  people  is 
a  white  Spaniard,  and  they  naturally  expect  the 
same  treatment  from  us  as  from  Spain.  The 
Filipinos  who  are  in  actual  rebellion  are  the 
Tagalogs  numbering  a  million  and  a  half.  The 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  archipelago,  num- 
bering some  six  and  a  half  millions,  are  at  peace 
with  us.  The  present  military  situation  is  con- 
sidered grave.  The  Filipino  army,  rather  than 
certain  strategic  points  and  towns,  should  be  the 
objective  point  of  attack.  "The  supreme  test 
of  victory  would  be  the  annihilation  of  Agui- 
naldo's  army  as  a  fighting  machine.  .  .  . 
Without  force  I  think  it  impossible  to  settle  our 
Philippine  problem."  But  "we  must  take  ac- 
count of  their  political  ideals,  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
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sible,  satisfy  them.  .  .  .  My  policy  is,  a  grant 
of  rights,  authorized  by  Congress,  in  one  hand, 
and  unlimited  thunder  and  lightning  in  the 
other."  To  the  nations  of  the  world  who  expect 
us  to  maintain  peace,  to  the«ix  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  Filipinos  who  are  inclined  to  be  friendly, 
and  to  our  own  national  honor  we  must  face  the 
responsibility.  ^*  Strongly  as  I  was  opposed  to 
the  taking  of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  Spain, 
I  clearly  see  that  we  can  not  abandon  them 
now."  Our  immediate  and  inevitable  task  is  to 
educate  the  Filipinos  in  self-government. 
#       *       * 

In  one  of  his  **  Conversations" 
AS  We  Were  ^cently  Mr.  Winship  tells  the 
Sayingr.  following:  "In  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  I  found  Miss  Mason  in  the  sub-primary 
class,  with  little  people,  not  one  of  whom  had 
been  in  school  more  than  six  weeks,  having  ex- 
cellent reading  from  first  readers.  It  was  a 
great  test  of  faith  when  told  that  these  people 
knew  nothing  of  letters  or  words  the  fourth  of 
September,  and  were  reading  with  ease  on  the 
thirteenth  of  October.  They  knew  more  letters, 
sounds,  and  words  than  I  have  found  a  class 
knowing  in  the  same  time,  and  they  read  with 
expression.  When  I  asked  by  what  system  she 
taught,  I  was  told  that  it  was  her  own.  But  it 
was  plain  enough  that  she  knew  all  about  the 
Pollard  and  the  Ward,  and  I  suspect  the  F.un- 
denberg  methods,  but  then  she  used  them  all 
with  so  much  of  her  own  personality  that  there 
was  more  of  herself  than  of  any  one  of  them  in 
her  work"  There  may  be  others  who  will  find 
their  faith  tested  in  an  attempt  to  comprehend 
such  progress,  and  indeed  there  need  be  no  dis- 
couragement if  our  own  efforts  meet  with  less 
pronounced  success ;  but  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
is  obvious.  Miss  Mason  has  tried  to  imitate 
neither  the  Pollard  nor  the  Ward  nor  the  Fun- 
denberg  systems.  She  has  sought  and  appropri- 
ated what  is  good  in  each  and  has  wisely  adapted 
it  to  the  conditions  of  her  own  school,  and,  as 
Mr.  Winship  says,  to  her  own  personality. 
Books  and  journals  of  method  and  device  are 
put  before  the  teacher  at  every  turn,  and  it  is 
well  that  the  teacher  read  largely,  being  careful 
all  the  while  to  discriminate  between  the  wheat 
and  the  chaff.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
when  the  pure  wheat  is  found,  assimilation  is 
necessary  before  it  can  really  help  us  as  food. 


The  Journal  of  Education  for 
October  has  this  to  say  re- 
garding Larned's  "  History 
of  Ready  Reference,"  and  we  pass  it  along  so 
that  our  readers  too  may  know  of  what  Dr.  Win- 


Worthy 
Commendation  • 


ship  evidently  regards  a  good  thing :  *'  It  is  easy 
to  be  impressed  with  a  book  or  a  set  of  books  as 
they  come  fresh  from  the  press ;  it  is  easy  also 
to  use  a  book  as  a  fad  for  a  little  time ;  but  it  is 
not  often  that  any  works,  used  daily,  grow  to  be 
more  and  more  appreciated.  This  has  been  my 
experience  with  Larned's  *  History  of  Ready 
Reference,'  which,  aside  from  the  great  diction- 
aries, is  by  far  the  most  valuable  set  of  books  in 
my  library  of  several  thousand  working  volumes. 
If  I  am  studying  history,  economics,  geography, 
biography,  or  education,  Venezuela  or  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  if  I  am  writing  an  editorial  or  a  book, — I 
find  in  '  History  for  Ready  Reference '  the  most 
reliable  information  anywhere  obtainable,  and 
it  is  carefully  winnowed,  clearly  stated  and 
always  interesting.  This  editorial  tribute  is 
prompted  because  of  the  great  benefit  these  five 
volumes  have  been  to  me  of  late,  and  my  admira- 
tion for  the  work  is  almost  magnified  into  rev- 
erence for  the  author  who  has  produced  such  a 
comprehensive  and  concise;  reliable  and  enjoy- 
able treatment  of  the  affairs  of  all  countries  and 
all  times."  This  opinion  we  wish  to  endorse. 
There  is  not  a  set  of  reference  books  extant  to- 
day that  is  receiving  more  cordial  commenda- 
tion from  educated  people  everywhere.  It  is 
not  our  policy  to  use  the  editorial  pages  for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  but  when  we  find  an  article 
of  exceptional  merit,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
likely  to  be  of  real  service  to  our  readers,  it  is 
our  pleasure  to  help  extend  that  knowledge. 


Kipllngr's 
Recessional. 


The  discovery  has  been  made 
that  Kipling's  famous  poem 
turns  out  to  be  "theistic,"  and 
that  it  is  therefore  an  improper  piece  of  litera- 
ture for  school  children  to  read.  At  least  this 
is  the  verdict  in  Chicago.  It  may  be  that  in 
less  enlightened  communities  the  poem  may  be 
tolerated  for  a  few  years  longer.  Indeed,  the 
surprising  thing  is  that  it  took  Chicago  so  long 
to  discover  this  element  and  its  poisonous  sub- 
tlety. To  speak  seriously,  the  whole  thing 
would  be  humorous  did  we  not  understand  that 
Superintendent  Andrews  and  such  a  churchman 
as  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  had  joined  in  the  ab- 
surdity. We  thought  the  climax  had  been 
reached  a  few  years  ago  when  somebody  discov- 
ered that  Longfellow's  **The  Building  of  the 
Ship  "  was  a  highly  improper  poem.  What  shall 
we  expect  next  ?  Religious  books  should  be  pat 
in  the  dark  corners  of  the  libraries,  our  whole 
literature  will  have  to  be  expurgated,  and  per- 
haps the  churches  will  need  to  be  concealed  be- 
hind high  fences  lest  it  come  to  pass  that  the 
dear  little  atheistic  children  ask  the  meaning  of 
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all  these  things.  Nonsense  I  We  have  heard 
thatiu  olden  times  there  were  men  who  would 
swallow  a  camel  with  ease,  but  strained  terribly 
at  a  gnat.  Can  it  be  that  there  are  some  of 
them  left  over  in  Chicago  ?  Until  we  have  proof 
positive  we  shall  believe  that  Dr.  Andrews  has 
been  misquoted  or  misunderstood. 
*       #       # 

The  following  sentences  spok- 
liJf  "^Sif '     en  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheel- 
Better  l  nan   ^^  .^^  ^^  informal  talk  to  the 
unowleagre.    g^^u^^nts  of  the  University  of 
California  are  just  as  applicable  to  pupils  in 
grammar  and  secondary  schools,  and  therefor 
seem  worth  repeating:—"  It  is  what  goes  over 
into  spinal  marrow,  into  real  life,  that  makes 
us ;  and  what  we  are  going  to  get  oiit  of  our  uni- 
Tersity  life  is  not  bits  of  knowledge,  not  maxims 
and  rules  for  getting  this  or  that,  for  learning 
this  or  that,  for  attaining  this  or  that ;  but,  af- 
ter all,  it  is  this  one  thing  which  we  talk  so 
much  about  and  understand  so  imperfectly — it 
is  character.     ...    As  I  grow  older  I  come 
less  and  less  to  respect  men  of  brilliancy,  and 
to  tie  to  men  for  their  character.    ...    In  a 
university, -or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  heart  is 
more  than  head  and  love  is  more  than  reason." 
*       *       * 

.    ,      ,       -.  No  very  careful  or  pro- 

Assigning  Lessons,     j^^^^^    observation   is 

needed  by  parents  at  home  to  show  them  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  aimless  study  because 
children  have  not  fully  understood  lesson  assign- 
ments. This  may  be  in  a  sense  the  fault  of  the 
child.  Pupils  are  sometimes  inattentive,  and,  if 
the  assignment  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  reci- 
tation, they  are  fatigued.  Sometimes  teachers 
are  over-ambitious  for  the  progress  of  their 
classes,  and  infringe  upon  the  time  for  assign- 
ment so  that  it  is  made  hurriedly  just  at  the  min- 
ute of  dismission.  This  is  such  evident  bad  econ- 
omy that  it  is  hard  to  believe  any  teacher  guilty 
of  it.  Yet  it  is  done  habitually,  even  by  some 
of  us  who  know  better.  If  the  lesson  assigned  is 
so  many  pages  of  the  text-book  in  use  there 
may  be  no  need  of  special  care,  though  even 
here  it  seems  desirable  that  the  teacher  point 
out  what  is  most  essential.  It  is  discouraging, 
even  to  advanced  students,  to  work  hard  in  mas- 
tering some  point,  and  then  be  told  by  the 
teacher  that  it  is  unimportant.  But  with  the 
extension  of  library  facilities  subjects  are  often 
studied  topically.  This  is  fortunate,  but  it  is 
here  that  the  inconsiderate  teacher  is  in  great 
danger  of  over-loading  his  pupils.  Before  re- 
quiring a  geaeral  use  of  reference  books  be  sure 
that  some  instruction  be  given  showing  how  to 


use  them  intelligently.  It  is  important,  too, 
that  students  be  told  what  to  look  for  in  refer- 
ence books.  To  fail  in  this  is  like  taking  a  city- 
bred  child  into  the  heart  of  a  wood,  as  Dr.  Roark 
says,  and  requiring  him  to  find  his  way  out  alone. 
First,  then,  presuming  always  that  the  teacher 
knows  clearly  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  next 
lesson,  be  sure  to  take  ample  time  to  make  the 
assignment ;  next,  make  it  clear  what  the  stu- 
dents must  look  for  in  their  general  references  so 
that  they  need  not  use  time  needlessly  in  vague 
search ;  make  sure  that  the  assignment  is  under- 
stood by  all ;  and,  finally,  if  the  school  is  one  in 
which  a  pupil  will  recite  to  various  teachers  be 
careful  not  to  assign  general  or  library  work  for 
your  class  that  is  likely  to  take  all  of  the  pupil's 
leisure. 

*       *       # 


Brief  Items  of 


One  of  the  great  engineer- 
^  ...  ing  feats  of  the  century  is 

Current  History,  the  opening  of  a  waterway 
that  will  connect  Chicago  with  the  Illinois  river 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  will  give  Lake  Michigan 
an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  location  of  Chicago  on  the 
lake  shore  made  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  the 
drainage  from  the  city  except  by  running  it  into 
the  lake;  but  since  the  city's  supply  of  water 
comes  also  from  the  lake,  the  danger  of  this  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  is  evident.  The  new  waterway 
will  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  sewage  and  at 
the  same  time  will  open  a  new  artery  for  trade. 
It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  have  pupils  study  out 
what  commercial  and  transportation  intere.  ts 
will  be  ofifered  and  how.  The  canal  will  be 
twenty- two  feet  deep,  about  175  feet  wide,  and 
thirty-five  miles  long.  According  to  present 
plans  it  will  be  opened  in  December. 
#       *       * 

A  modus  Vivendi,  or  temporary  arrangement, 
has  been  agreed  upon  between  our  government 
and  Canada  in  relation  to  the  Alaskan  boun- 
dary. It  appears  that  in  our  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia  in  1867  the  boundary  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  **  panhandle  "  was  not  sharply 
defined,  and  being  sparsely  settled,  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  it  until  the  opening 
of  the  gold  fields  recently.  At  one  time  the 
question  threatened  to  mar  good  feeling  on 
both  sides,  hence  an  agreement,  even  if  tem- 
porary, is  cause  for  congratulation. 
*       *       # 

The  war  in  South  Africa  has  moved  rapidly 
during  the  past  month.  Immediately  after 
President  Kruger  had  issued  his  ultimatum  that 
England  cease  her  military  preparations  bodies 
of  Boer  soldiers  led  by  Greneral  Joubert  were  led 
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into  the  English  province  of  Natal.  Several  en- 
gagements have  resulted  in  a  general  advantage 
to  the  Boers,  though  both  sides  have  lost  heavily 
considering  the  small  numbers  of  troops  en- 
gaged. This  preliminary  fighting  was  with  the 
English  forces  stationed  in  South  Africa,  and,  of 
course,  before  the  arrival  of  the  large  army 
equipped  in  England  and  sent  south  under  Gen- 
eral Red  vers  Buller. 


'it  was  the  general  verdict  of 
R  ^^^  t  "  the  superintendents  of  the  In- 
*  ^  '  diana  town  and  city  schools, 
in  session  at  Indianapolis,  Nov.  9-11,  that  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  a  course  of 
study  for  the  high  schools  of  the  state  had  done 
most  excellent  work.  This  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Superintendents  Millis,  Carnagey .  McDan- 
iels,  Sanders  and  Wood,  was  appointed  one  year 
ago,  and  its  report,  comprising  a  pamphlet  of 
ninety-four  pages,  has  been  issued  by  the  state 
departmentlof  public  instruction.  The  report 
contains  an  admirable  statement  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  high-school  work  under  the 
topics  organization  and  discussion  of  a  course  of 
study,  high-school  statistics,  and  bibliography 
of  secondary  school  literature.  There  was  a 
great  advantage  in  having  this  report  printed 
and  distributed  before  the  meeting,  and  super- 
intendents came  to  Indianapolis  prepared  to  ex- 
press their  opinions.  A  full  account  of  the 
meeting  appears.on  another  page. 


The  Right  Attitude. 

A  notion  seems  to  have  gotten  abroad  that 
many  teachers  do  their  work  in  a  per- 
functory way,  that  the  only  really  enjoyable 
feature  of  teaching  is  payday,  that  vacations 
are  always  yearned  for,  and  ushered  in, 
when  they  do  come,  with  a  great  sigh  of  re- 
lief. Noboiy  knows  just  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  teachers  hold  such  an  attitude, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
proportion  is  large.  That  there  are  any  is 
bad  enough.  Some  are  afflicted  worse  than 
others,  and  the  subject  is  mentioned  here 
with  the  conviction  that  there  are  vast  pos- 
sibilities for  improvement  in  this  regard. 
For,  admitting  the  existence  of  evils  more 
or  less  peculiar  to  the  teaching  profession, 
such  as  political  dominance,  over-crowded 
courses  of  study,  uncertain  tenure  of  office, 
periodical  examinations,  and  some  minor 
defects  which  are  slowly  passing  away  by 


evolutionary  processes,  it  is  yet  true  that 
the  unpleasant  features  of  the  teacher's  po- 
sition depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  teach- 
er's attitude  toward  hi.s  work.  If  he  frets 
and  worries  and  rebels  against  existing  con- 
ditions his  attitude  is  wrong.  If  he  fails  to 
enter  into  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  and  sat- 
isfaction and  daily  reward  of  his  work  he 
does  not  approach  it  in  the  true  spirit  of 
conquest — the  spirit  which  the  farmer  in  the 
field,  the  merchant  in  his  counting-room 
and  store,  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  the 
blacksmith  at  the  anvil,  the  lawyer  in  his 
office,  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  the  soldier 
in  the  field,  the  collier  in  the  mine,  all  must 
exercise  if  they  would  succeed. 

What  then,  are  there  no  real  causes  for 
discouragement  and  despondency  in  the 
schoolroom?  Truly  there  are,  many;  and 
the  very  life  of  the  beings  we  work  with 
makes  our  problems  peculiarly  complex 
and  difficult.  So  much  the  greater,  then,  is 
the  need  of  both  courage  and  skill.  The 
successful  worker  in  any  field  is  the  one 
who  goes  out  with  confidence,  rejoicing  in 
his  strength,  eager  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lems and  the  difficulties  that  face  him,  al- 
ways anxious  to  improve  upon  the  past, 
thankful  for  each  new  day  as  a  new  oppor- 
tunity, glad,  if  he  is  a  teacher,  to  find  his 
pupils  growing,  fertile  in  resources  that 
will  encourage  study  and  forestall  mischief, 
and  right  the  wrong.  This,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  is  the  right  attitude  for  a  teacher.  And 
though  the  actual  work  ot  governing  a 
school  or  a  schoolroom  is  much  easier  than 
it  once  was  the  real  problems  of  teaching 
call  for  the  continuous  exercise  of  skill, 
ability  and  ingenuity. 

Superintendent  Andrews  of  Chicago*  has 
recently  well  expressed  what  we  have  in 
mind.  "And  then  the  infinitely  nice  prob- 
lems thrust  upon  the  modern  teacher's 
thought!  At  what  age  is  a  study  or  exer- 
cise best  begun?  What  aptest  correlations 
can  we  devise  of  studies  with  studies,  exer- 
cises with  exercises,  studies  with  exercises, 
studies  or  exercises  with  play,  so  as  to  fur- 
ther two  or  three  ends  in  gaining  one?  How 
far  and  with  what  contrivances  can  you 
helpfully  illustrate  a  given  lesson,  and  when 
cast  aside  illustration,  directly  challenging 
pupils'  power  to  think  the  thing  itself?  I 
need  not  point  out  the  surpassing  interest 
attaching  to  these  problems  and  to  the  hun- 
dred similar  ones  confronting  all  bright 
latter-day  teachers." 
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Christmas  Gifts. 

It  is  told  of  the  magi  that  when  they  had 
been  led  by  the  star  from  the  East,  and  had 
come  to  Bethlehem,  and  had  found  the  King, 
even  though  they. found  him  not  in  a  palace, 
they  brought  him,  as  tokens  of  their  adora- 
tion, rich  gifts  of  gold  and  of  spices.  The 
King  himself,  as  the  Christian  world  be- 
lieves, was  the  gift  to  us  from  the  great 
Father  of  all;  and  the  King's  life  after  a 
few  years  of  service  was  given  as  an  exam- 
ple of  perfect  sacrifice — of  complete  giving. 
So  it  seems  that  the  spirit  of  giving  which 
80  marked  this  first  Christmas  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  yearly  festivals  as  they  come. 
It  seems  appropriate,  too,  that  giving  should 
be  a  subject  for  our  Christmas  thought;  and 
that  if  this  is  the  world's  greatest  festival,  as 
we  think  it  is,  the  spirit  of  giving  is  the 
finest  one  we  can  cherish.  True  giving  is 
love  at  its  best. 

"  Love  is  sweet  in  any  guise. 
But  its  best  is  sacrifice." 

Does  heroism  seem  finer?  This,  too,  is  only 
a  form  of  giving — a  giving  of  self,  in  wil- 
lingness if  not  in  reality.  Do  gentleness 
kindness,  patience — any  of  the  virtues — 
seem  greater?  Compare  them  as  we  will,  in 
the  best  analysis  they  all  involve  giving.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  giving,  so  prevalent  to-day, 
that  prompts  the  efforts  to  improve  social 
conditions  everywhere.  It  is  the  spirit  that 
builds  and  endows  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  human  suffering,  and  for  the  advance  of 
human  happiness  and  power.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  giving  that  leads  many  a  teacher  to 
give  to  her  school  a  measure  of  strength  and 
effort  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  dollars 
and  cents  in  her  meagre  salary.  Giving  is 
the.antithesis  of  selfishness.  These  two  are 
the  principles  of  light  and  darkness  in  the 
world.    They  are  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman. 

But  the  great  beauty  in  true  giving  is 
that  it  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that 


takes.  It  is  like  the  quality  of  mercy.  In- 
deed, the  Bethlehem  King  said  that  it  was 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Is 
this  so  in  reality  or  is  it  a  mere  platitude 
that  we  think  might  be  true  in  an  ideal 
world?  There  is  no  need  for  either  question 
or  answer  to  the  one  who  .knows  the  real 
happiness  of  making  gifts  of  love.  The 
giving  that  expects  a  gift  in  return  is  un- 
worthy the  name.  My  friend  who  remem- 
bers me  sometimes  at  Christms^-tide  with 
some  little  token  of  regard — a  book,  a  pic- 
ture, an  ornament,  or  even  the  box  of  bon- 
bons, and  who  does  this  thinking  it  will  add 
to  my  Christmas  cheer  has  made  us  both 
glad.  But  perish  perfunctory  giving !  Let 
us  rather  bare  our  heads  to  the  charge  of  base 
ingratitude  than  to  give  at  Christmas  as  an 
obligation.  Such  things  are  payments,  not 
gifts.  They  lie  far  below  the  level  of  mere 
commercialism  because  they  are  tainted 
with  deceit. 

"  The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 

What  is  the  charm  that  keeps  Santa  Claus 
immortal  ?  Isn't  it  the  spirit  of  love  and 
devotion  in  giving  ?  The  reason  we  are  all 
so  fond  of  the  old  fellow,  even  after  we  get 
to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  him,  is  be- 
cause he  is  so  beautifully  unselfish.  He 
never  expects  a  gift  in  return,  and  yet  he 
has  the  greatest  joy  in  seeing  others  made 
glad.  Witness  the  jovial  face  he  always 
wears.  Let  us  protest  against  the  proposi- 
tion to  banish  him ;  rather  let  us  say,  live 
forever!  If  all  our  Christmas  giving, 
whether  to  the  little  ones  or  to  our  older 
friends,  is  done  in  this  spirit  of  sweet  and 
simple  sincerity,  and  if  we  make  sure  to  in- 
clude some  one,  at  least,  who  is  needy,  then 
the  whole  good  cheer  of  Christmas  time — 
bells,  holly,  yule  log,  song,  and  story  should 
be  ours  richly  to  enjoy.  And  so  The  Edu- 
cator wishes  you,  one  and  all,  a  Merry 
Christmas. 


England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale ; 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 
Sir  Waller  Scott. 
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CHlliDREN  ANB  SUGAR-BEETS  :   A  PABAIiliEI.  ? 


By  T.  D.  A.  COCKERELL. 


READING  just  now  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record  an  admirable  article  by  M.  H.  L. 
de  Vilmonin,  I  was  struck  by  a  passage  relating  to  sugar-beets,  but  perhaps  applicable, 
with  certain  modifications,  also  to  children.  I  give  the^  original  and  modified  passages 
herewith,  in  parallel  columns. 


SUGAR-BEETS. 

Now,  certain  growers  of  beet  seed  in  the  north 
of  France  once  formed  the  idea — thinking  no 
doubt,  in  this  way  to  improve  their  varieties — of 
growing  the  plants  which  were  to  be  used  as 
seed  stocks  in  very  rich  deeply  worked  soil, 
where  they  were  very  much  crowded  together ; 
so  much  so  that  sixteen  to  twenty,  or  even 
more,  grew  on  one  square  meter  of  ground.  The 
result  was  that  the  beets  assumed  the  form,  and 
later  the  length  of  a  thick  whipstock.  They 
were  not  branched  because  the  roots  were  very 
closely  crowded  together.  Their  sugar  content 
was    abnormally  high  as    the  result  of    their 

Growing  so  close  together,  and  the  conclusions 
rawn  from  the  form  of  the  roots  and  their 
sugar  content,  as  determined  in  the  laboratory, 
were  tainted  with  error  because  they  did  not 
represent  qualities  truly  acquired,  but  modifica- 
tions accidentally  imposed  by  external  condi- 
tions. Thus  these  beets  which  were  declared  to 
be  of  good  shape  and  composition  in  the  labora- 
tory yielded  seed  which,  when  sown  in  the  open 
field,  produced  branched  roots  of  only  moderate 
sugar  content,  because  the  descendants  had  re- 
assumed  their  true  characters  when  they  were 
released  from  the  restraint  which  had  been  artifi- 
cially imposed  on  the  parent  plants.  Those  beets, 
alone,  may  be  considered  unbranched  that  are 
free  from  roots  when  they  are  cultivated  under 
conditions  that  would  permit  them  to  become 
branched  if  they  had  such  a  tendency.  In  order 
to  obtain  seed  that  will  produce  unbranched 
roots,  the  plants  from  which  the  selection  is  to 
be  made  must  be  grown  under  conditions  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  those  under  which  the 
same  kind  of  plants  are  commonly  grown  that 
are  intended  for  common  domestic  or  industrial 
mes.—[Exper.  Sta,  Record  Vol.  XI.  (1899)  p.  13.] 


CHILDREN. 

Now,  certain  educators  of  children  in  the 
United  States  once  formed  the  idea — thinking, 
no  doubt,  in  this  way  to  improve  the  nation — of 
educating  the  children  who  were  to  be  the  men 
and  women  of  the  future  in  very  strictly  gov- 
erned schools,  where  they  were  very  much  re- 
strained from  evil ;  so  much  so  that  whole  classes, 
or  even  more,  followed  exactly  the  wishes  of 
their  teachers.  The  result  was  that  the  children 
assumed  the  character,  and  later  the  appearance 
of  little  angels.  They  were  not  naughty  because 
they  did  not  have  a  chance.  Their  virtue  was 
abnormallv  great  as  a  result  of  their  strict  bring- 
ing up,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  their  con- 
duct and  appearance,  as  observed  in  the  school, 
were  tainted  with  error  because  they  did  not 
represent  qualities  truly  acquired,  but  modifi- 
cations imposed  by  external  conditions.  Thus 
these  children  who  were  declared  to  have  good 
manners  and  habits  in  the  school  became  adults 
who,  when  abandoned  to  the  world,  developed 
new  habits  of  only  moderate  virtue,  because  they 
had  reassumed  their  true  characters  when  they 
were  released  from  the  restraint  which  had  been 
artificially  imposed  on  them  during  childhood. 
Those  children,  alone,  may  be  considered  virtu- 
ous who  are  free  from  evil  when  they  are  brought 
up  under  conditions  that  would  permit  them  to 
show  wickedness  if  they  had  such  a  tendency. 
In  order  to  obtain  adults  who  will  have  good 
habits  the  children  from  which  the  adults  are  to 
grow  must  be  educated  under  conditions  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  those  under  which  they 
will  have  to  exist  hereafter,  in  civic,  domestic, 
or  industrial  life. 


The  apparent  fallacy  in  this  parallel  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the  beets  we  are  dealing  with 
successive  generations,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  children  we  have  to  produce  our  results 
within  a  single  generation.  But  is  it  not  true  that  while  the  life  of  the  individual  is  con- 
tinuous for  so  many  years,  the  tendencies  of  the  individual  are  not  necessarily  continu- 
ous, but  wax  and  wane,  as  if  they  had  lives  of  their  own  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  courage 
is  developed  in  the  presence  of  danger,  perseverance  in  the  face  of  diflBculties,  fidelity  in 
positions  of  trust?  In  other  words,  do  not  many  of  the  virtues  arise  through  the  sup- 
pression of  their  opposite  vices,  the  exercise  of  choice  by  the  individual  being  a  form  of 
selection  analogous  to  that  of  the  grower  of  beets?  Just  as  the  beet  grower  gets  his  results 
by  choosing  the  best  plants  through  a  succession  of  years,  we  get  our  characters  as  the 
result  of  every  choice  we  make,  each,  if  wise,  suppressing  the  bad  and  allowing  the  good 
to  grow.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  either  case,  that  this  freedom  of  choice  should  exist,  and 
if  we  can  help  the  children  to  choose  wisely,  risking  the  possibility  of  their  doing  other- 
wise, it  may  be  that  no  better  can  be  done  for  them. 

Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico. 
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Nature  Study— Trees. 

By  D.  W.  DENNIS. 


IN* The  Inland  Educator  for  August, 
1899, 1  have  insisted  that  the  teacher  who 
would  teach  about  trees  in  his  nature-study 
work  must  know  the  common  names  of  the 
trees;  that  is  a  first  requisite;  a  book  was 
recommended — Apgar's  Treea^  that  has  the 
one  virtue  that  any  student  can  at  any  time 
of  year  learn  the  name  of  any  tree  by  means 
of  its  tables;  he  must,  of  course,  be  able  to 
find  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  I  now  wish  to 
say  with  the  same  emphasis  that  the  name 
constitutes  a  basis  for  beginning,  only;  that 
thing  about  the  tree — its  adaptation,  its  uses, 
its  structure,  etc.,  ought  to  be  known ;  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  its  name  is  impor- 
tant; since  the  publication  of  the  August 
article  a  book  has  appeared  ^  that  will  greatly 
help  the  teacher  in  working  out  the  real 
lesson  that  the  tree  should  yield. 

USES  OF  TREES. 

It  rained  all  day  Friday,  November  3,  and 
80  we  had  the  pleasure,  instead  of  an  outing 
that  had  been  planned,  of  visiting  the  na- 
ture-study class  of  Miss  A.  of  whose  methods 
some  account  appeared  in  The  Inland  Edu- 
cator for  August  1898.  She  was  consider- 
ing with  pupils  of  about  the  fifth  grade  the 
uses  of  trees:  Joseph  knew  that  the  wood 
of  trees  is  useful  for  burning,  for  rails,  for 
lumber,  that  it  yields  charcoal,  that  the  bark 
of  some  trees  yields  a  solution  that  tans 
hides,  that  spent  tanbark  or  sawdust  makes 
an  excellent  walk,  and  that  his  father  pre- 
served a  small  wood  northwest  of  the  house 
for  a  windbrake;  that  willows  are  often 
planted  along  streams  to  stop  the  washing 
away  of  the  bank,  and  t^at  their  branches 
are  used  to  make  baskets.  James,  whose 
bther  is  a  druggist,  said  that  wood  is  some- 
times distilled  and  yields  acetic  acid  and 
wood  alcohol  and  many  other  useful  things; 
that  medicine  comes  from  trees;  as,  quinine, 
slippery-elm,  sassafras  and  spicewood  teas, 
etc.;  that  madder  was  formerly  only  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  that  the 
fruit  of  trees  is  food  for  man  and  many  kinds 
of  animals.  George,  evidently  the  hunter  of 
the  class  added  that  trees  furnish  a  home  for 
opossums,  raccoons,  ,  squirrels,  etc.,  and 
perches  for  birds  and  places  for  their  nests. 

■  Plant  BflatUmtt  by  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter :  D.  Appleton  & 
On, 11.10. 


Lucy  thought  that  trees  are  very  beautiful 
in  themselves  and  therefore  of  the  highest 
use  to  man;  that  they  break  the  stiffness  of 
the  horizon  line,  arch  up  over  a  driveway  in 
Gothic  sort  and  give  artistic  effect  to  the 
landscape;  that  they  cast  a  refreshing  shadow. 

Miss  A.,  as  each  new  use  of  a  tree  was 
suggested,  plied  the  students  with  many 
questions  that  called  out  a  multitude  of  de- 
tails, not  known  to  the  students  themselves; 
as,  for  example,  what  is  Canada-balsam? 
She  had  brought  from  the  piano  works  a 
large  piece  of  resin  in  which  long  ago,  and 
while  the  mass  was  yet  soft,  an  insect  had 
been  imprisoned ;  she  showed  a  microscopic 
slide  in  which,  copying  nature's  way, she  had 
prepared  a  mosquito  for  examination  with 
the  microscope.  She  told  the  story  of 
Goodyear,  who  wrote  to  his  sister,  *'I,  too, 
am  a  missionary,"  when  he  was  seeking  to 
perfect  the  discovery  of  a  useful  rubber  from 
the  crude  product,  caoutchouc,  of  several 
tropical  trees.  Every  student's  life  was 
more  pleasurable  because  of  this  discovery; 
they  had  gum-coats  and  cloaks,  and  rubber 
shoes,  rubber  erasers,  rubber  tires  for  their 
bicycles,  mats  for  their  doors,  bands  for 
their  packages;  they  were  glad  to  learn  that 
trees  and  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
a  good  man  had  brought  them  so  much 
comfort  and  pleasure. 

Miss  A.  had  asked  Lucy  to  bring  Whit- 
tier's  poem,  the  *'Palm  Tree,"  and  read  it 
that  day,  and  when  the  uses  of  the  cocoa 
nut  and  the  palm  leaf  had  been  talked  over, 
with  which,  of  course,  all  were  acquainted, 
it  was  introduced  and  nothing  was  ever 
more  striking  than  the  interest  which  the 
reading  of  these  verses  for  a  purpose  called 
out  in  comparison  with  the  too  common 
listless  readings  one  hears;  the  poem  gives 
twenty-three  uses  to  which  the  Indian  puts 
the  palm ;  the  children  were  prepared  to  un- 
derstand the  summary: 

To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine, 
Wherein  all  uses  of  man  combine, — 
House  and  raiment  and  food  and  wine. 
And,  in  the  hour  of  his  great  release. 
His  need  of  the  palm  shall  only  cease 
With  the  shroud  wherein  helieth  in  peace. 

When  the  long  inventory  which  questions 
could  bring  out  was  through  Miss  A.  said, 
"  Bui  tht  re  are  other  great  uses  which  trees 
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serve  that  you  have  not  mentioned.:  the 
tree  and  other  plants  build  up  while  men 
and  animals  tear  down ;  the  tree  is  a  trap  that 
catches  sunshine  and  stores  it  up  for  future 
use;  under  the  influence  of  light  it  can  put 
together  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
other  elements  as  animals  cannot ;  we  call 
this  photosynthesis  which  means  a  putting 
together  by  light;  it  is  thus  that  the  plant 
can  construct  the  fruit  which  yields  the  en- 
ergy of  sunlight  to  us  when  we  ekt  it,  the 
wood  which  yields  to  us  the  heat  and  light 
of  the  sun  when  we  burn  it  in  our  houses, 
and  the  power  of  the  sun  when  we  bum  it 
in  our  engines;  this  beneficent  work  can 
only  be  done  by  the  green  part  of  the  plant 
under  the  influence  of  the  light ;  this  is  the 
great  work,  the  great  use  of  the  plant ;  and 
it  is  always  nicely  adapted  in  some  way  to 
get  the  right  amount  of  light."  And  Miss 
A.  showed  a  rosette  of  mullein  leaves  to 
show  how  all  the  leaves  were  arranged  to 
shade  each  other  as  little  as  possible;  she 
showed  a  spray  of  soft  maple  which  exhib- 
ited, very  beautifully,  that  the  petioles  of 
leaves  are  contrivances  to  bring  the  blade  to 
its  maximum  of  light;  the  stems  of  leaves 
that  came  from  beneath  were  often  twice  as 
long  as  the  stems  of  the  upper  ones,  and 
they  were  directed  so  as  to  bring  the  leaf  to 
the  nearest  available  light.  She  showed, 
two  stems  of  the  Norway  spruce,  one  of 
which  grew  straight  up,  the  other  horizon- 
tal ;  the  under  leaves  of  the  horizontal  stem 
had  crept  around  to  the  outer  and  upper 
sides  to  get  out  of  the  shadow,  as  she  said ; 
no  such  thing  appeared  in  the  vertical 
branch.  She  called  the  pupils  to  the  win- 
dow to  see  a  beech  tree  and  note  its  branches ; 
the  lower  ones  drooped,  the  middle  ones 
grew  straight  out,  and  the  higher  ones  grew 
up  at  a  greater  and  greater  angle  until  they 
became  vertical.  Gravity  could  not  be  the 
reason ;  it  was  only  thus  that  each  branch 
could  bring  its  leaves  to  the  most  light ;  a 
fir  tree  with  its  perfect  cone  was  also  in 
view,  and  Miss  A.  saicf  that  if  its  lower 
branches  did  not  thus  grow  out  longer  than 
the  branches  above  they  would  die  for  the 
want  of  light,  or  the^  would  have  to  droop 
like  the  branches  of  the  beech  to  get  it,  and 
this  would  change  its  perfectly  conical  shape; 
the  lower  shaded  branches  of  evergreens  die 
when  they  are  planted  in  groups  or  grow  in 
the  deep  forest.  This  is  what  gives  us  the 
tall,  rather  than  bushy-topped  pines  in  the 
woods. 


Miss  A.  also  has  a  branch  of  pine,  Japan 
maple,  horse-chestnut,  Norway  maple  and 
locust,  which  she  displayed  to  show  the  va- 
rying ways  the  light  can  get  to  every  leaf; 
the  pine  leaves  are  needle-shaped  and  do'  not 
exclude  the  light  from  any  leaves  at  all 
times  of  day;  the  horse-chestnut  and  locust 
leaves  are  divided,  one  palmately  and  the 
other  pinnately,  into  several  leaflets  and  so 
let  the  light  through;  the  Japan  maple  leaf 
is  cut  up  into  narrow  shreds  and  so  the  ss^me 
thing  is  effected;  the  Norway  maple,  as  also 
the  sycamore,  the  mulberry  and  the  elm  ha£ 
broader  leaves  little  cut,  but  they  can  there- 
fore be  fewer  and  still  do  their  work,  and 
they  are  so  arranged  on  the  stem  that  each 
can  get  the  most  light  possible.  The  trunks  of 
trees  and  stems  of  all  plants  are,  as  Miss  A. 
said,  contrivances  for  bringing  the  green 
parts  to  the  light, — ^to  the  energy  necessary 
for  their  highest  development. 

It  was  agreed,  finally,  that  hereafter  when 
any  tree  or  other  plant  is  examined  for  the 
first  time  one  of  the  leading  questions  asked 
should  be,  by  what  structure  or  arrangement 
does  it  bring  all  its  green  parts  to  the  right 
amount  of  light. 

FORESTS  AND.  MOISTURE. 

Miss  A.  explained  that  when  it  rains  on 
a  forestj  every  one  of  its  countless  leaves 
causes  several  drops  of  water  to  stop  in  its 
hurried  flight  and  that  after  the  rain  a  tiny 
portion  from  each  leaf,  but  in  the  aggregate 
a  large  amount,  passes  back  to  the  air  by 
evaporation;  that  the  lorest  soil  is  covered 
with  sticks  and  leaves,  and  so  when  the 
water  soaks  down  through  them  it  does  not 
so  quickly  evaporate  back  into  the  air  or  run 
oft  toward  the  sea;  that  millions  of  little 
rootlets  take  the  water  for  company  several 
feet  down  into  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
impervious  soil;  that  a  forest  soil  becomes 
thus  an  enormous  sponge  for  retaining  water; 
that  many  of  these  rootlets  lead  down  to 
underground  reservoirs  from  which  springs 
burst  out  at  a  lower  altitude;  and  so  we 
often  owe  the  refreshing  fountain  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  to  the  trees.  Ten  members  of 
the  class  knew  places  where  their  parents 
said  springs  were  when  the  adjacent  hills 
were  wooded,  but  where  there  are  none  to- 
day. 

She  explained,  too,  that  while  it  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  rains  more  on  a  forest- 
covered  area,  it  is  certain  that  the  forest  de- 
tains the  water  in  the  hills,  and  does  not  let 
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it  hurry  off  to  the  sea  m  destructive  floods 
to  be  followed  by  even  more  destructive 
drouths. 

"Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  Cypress," 
Miss  A.  continued,  "were  once  fertile,  popu- 
lous, rich  countries;  their  coverings  of  forest 
were  wasted,  the  accumulated  strength  of 
their  soil  ran  down  to  the  sea  in  their  floods, 
and  they  became  uninhabited  wastes;  Spain 
is  fast  becoming  such  a  country;  Austria 
and  Germany  have  appealed  to  the  forests 
to  restore  and  perpetuate  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  soil;  these  countries  plant  out  millions 
of  trees  every  year,  they  plant  them  in  for- 
ests on  their  hills  and  mountains."  She 
said  she  had  spent  a  summer  in  the  valley 
of  the  Line  at  Goettingen  and  that  after  two 


thousand  years  of  cultivation,  the  valley  has 
more  than  its  pristine  fertility;  half  the 
strength  of  soil  of  our  Ohio  valley  is  gone; 
thousands  of  its  denuded  hills  turn  the 
water  off  to  the  straightened  hurrying 
streams,  almost  as  readily  as  if  they  were 
tile  roofs;  destructive  floods  are  wasting  our 
inheritance;  we  must  plant  our  uplands 
with  forests  again;  rededicate  them  to  the 
constructive  and  conserving  forces  of  the 
trees;  and  when  the  first  yearly  plantings 
have  grown  to  a  size  that  fits  them  for  lum- 
ber or  wood,  if  we  judiciously  cut  and  plant 
every  year,  the  hills  will  not  only  hand 
back  fertility  to  the  valleys  but  will  yield 
also  their  full  share  of  wealth,  comfort  and 
beauty. 

£abliiam  College. 


TAiiKS  OS  THE  Study  of  Litbratuke.— III. 

By  EDWIN  A.  GREENLAW,  A.  M. 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting the  teacher  is  that  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  given 
the  pupil.  The  unskilled  instructor  assigns 
his  lessons  in  blocks  of  so  many  pages  each, 
and  tests  the  preparation  of  his  students  by 
expecting  parrot-like  recitations.  Another 
teacher,  in  his  desire  to  make  easy  the  road 
to  learning,  does  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  himself.  In  the  one  case,  the  pupils 
gain  nothing  in  thought-power  and  are  per- 
mitted to  pass  over  things  which  they  do 
not  in  any  true  sense  understand ;  while  in 
the  other  they  become  mere  passive  victims 
of  the  "pouring-in  process."  No  teacher 
can  hope  for  the  highest  success  unless  he 
acquires  the  power  of  determining,  at  least 
with  approximate  accuracy,  the  amount  of 
assistance  required  by  the  student  in  any 
particular  case  for  the  proper  understanding 
and  assimilation  of  the  lesson. 

In  some  of  the  older  subjects  of  the  school 
curricula,  there  is  practical  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  explanation 
and  amplification  needed  in  the  good  text- 
book. The  problem  thus  resolves  itself  into 
the  question  as  to  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion which  should  be  adopted  by  the  teach- 
er. In  the  case  of  English,  however,  no 
such  unanimity  exists.     We  often  hear  it 


said  that  literature  should  simply  be  read 
by  pupils  for  their  enjoyment  rather  than 
for  mental  discipline.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  editions  of  the  classics  required  for 
school  reading  in  which  all  the  work  is  done 
for  the  pupil,  in  which  notes  are  supplied 
upon  every  subject  that  can  be  suggested  by 
the  text,  from  comments  on  the  nebular 
hypothesis  to  the  genealogies  of  Russian 
monarchs.  The  true  method  avoids  both 
these  faults;  it  neither  leaves  the  pupil  to 
his  own  devices  nor  leads  him  to  look  upon 
,  the  masterpiece  as  made  up  of  sentences 
which  serve  as  convenient  pegs  upon  which 
to  hang  textual  notes.  It  holds  that  the 
object  of  all  literary  ptudy  is  to  develop  cul- 
ture; and  that  culture  is  derived  neither 
from  an  unmethodical  toying  with  literature 
which  is  akin  to  loafing,  nor  from  regarding 
the  masterpiece  as  an  excuse  for  collecting 
an  indiscriminate  mass  of  materials  histori- 
cal, philological,  scientific,  theological,  and 
nonsensical. 

Some  guidance  the  student  must  have, 
and  this  guidance  must  be  furnished  by  the 
teacher  and  the  text-book.  It  is  possible  to 
suggest  to  the  pupil  methods  of  study  which 
will  give  definiteness  to  his  work,  will  stim- 
ulate him  to  earnest  and  original  thought, 
and  yet  will  not  divert  his  mind  from  the 
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true  purpose  of  literary  study,  or  do  for  him 
the  work  he  should  do  for  himself. 

EDUCATIONAL    VALUE    OF    FICTION    AND   THE 
DRAMA. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  reading 
a  masterpiece  "  to  get  the  story,"  and  study- 
ing it  to  make  it  a  part  of  one's  life.  Upon 
being  asked  if  she. had  read  Daniel  Deronda, 
a  lady  who  made  some  pretension  to  cul- 
ture responded,  *•  No,  but  the  story  has  been 
told  to  me."  She  evidently  regarded  this 
second-hand  acquaintance  with  the  work  as 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  study  which 
would  have  revealed  to  her  the  maturest 
thought'  of  the  great  author.  Again,  novels 
may  be  read  simply  for  the.  excitement  they 
afford,  and  such  reading  may  not  inaptly 
be  called  literary  gambling,  as  it  depends 
for  its  interest  entirely  upon  the  element  of 
chance.  But  the  study  of  master-works  of 
fiction  and  the  drama  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter, and  it  has  a  high  educational  value. 

1.  In  such  study  the  pupil  gains  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  No  work  of  fiction 
is  worth  while  unless  it  conforms  to  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  nature  of  man. 
If  a  book  reflects  simply  the  life  of  the  time, 
and  does  not  touch  upon  permanent  princi- 
ples, it  is  speedily  forgotten.  Trumbull's 
McFingaL  had  a  greater  sale  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies  was  three  million  than 
that  enjoyed  by  Evangeline  when  the 
United  States  contained  ten  times  that 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  one  appealed 
merely  to  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  time,  since  it  was  a  satire  directed  against 
the  Tory  royalists  in  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution; but  the  other  represents  that  love 
and  devotion  which  appeal  to  every  age  and . 
every  people. 

We  must  know  human  nature  in  order  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  our  environment.  A 
man's  success  in  life  'is  dependent,  in  no 
small  degree,  upon  his  ability  to  judge  of 
character.  The  novelist  and  the  man  of 
affairs  are  alike  in  that  each  is  a  keen  ob- 
server of  human  nature.  This  is  admirably 
illustrated  in  the  recent  novel,  David  Harum, 
Mr.  Westcott,  the  author,  was  a  business 
man  who  recorded  the  results  of  long  study 
of  human  nature  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 
He  had  the  gifts  which  are  necessary  to  the 
successful  novelist;  such  as,  power  of  ex- 
pression, humor,  power  of  delineating  char- 
acter ;  but  he  gathered  his  material  from  his 
busy,  practical  life.     In  his  story  we  gain 


some  of  the  results  of  his  observations,  a 
fact  which  illustrates  this  value  of  the  study 
of  fiction.  In  the  study  of  such  master- 
pieces as  Silas  Mamer,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  Macbethy  the  pupil  learns  some  of  the 
principles  upon  which  human  nature  is 
based,,  and  this  knowledge  cannot  but  be  of 
value  to  him  in  his  after  life.  Says  Dr. 
Harris:  "In  no  way  can  the  individual 
learn  to  know  the  practical  problems  of  hu- 
man nature  so  effectually  as  through  art  and 
literature.  He  learns  to  see  how  the  deeds 
return  upon  the  doer  to  bless  him  or  to  curse 
him.  The  individual  learns  to  know  his 
greater  self — the  social." 

By  this  study  the  judgment  is  developed 
and  the  powers  of  observation  quickened. 
When  these  questions  are  properly  taught, 
eager  interest  is  aroused  in  the  characters 
and  the  incidents.  The  student  is  continu- 
ally weighing  motives  and  analyzing  ac- 
tions. He  becomes  interested  in  extending 
his  observations  to  real  life,  and  thus  there 
is  opened  to  him  a  field  of  investigation 
limitless  in  its  possibilities  and  of  the  high- 
est utility.  The  education  of  the  past  em- 
phasized the  verbal  memory;  students  were 
not  supposed  to  think,  and  indeed,  original 
thought  was  discouraged.  The  essence  of 
the  new  education  is  contained  in  Droysen's 
maxim,  "  Understanding  by  means  of  inves- 
tigation." 

3.  The  cultivation  of  taste  is  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  study  of  literature.  No 
student  can  thoughtfully  analyze  SUas  Mar- 
ner  or  Macbeth,  without  gaining  new  aspi- 
rations after  culture  and  new  standards  of 
taste.  In  order  to  attain  these  results  the 
teaching  must  be  carefully  planned,  as  no 
haphazard  work  will  prove  successful.  Me- 
chanical methods  must  be  avoided.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  educators  against  the  old  methods  of 
teaching  English  grammar.  Instead  of  the 
wearying  round  of  parsing  and  the  use  of 
the  diagram,  teachers  have  come  to  see  that 
the  study  of  grammar  must  yield  thought- 
content  and  make  for  culture  as  well  as  for 
discipline.  Sknilar  to  the  old  formal  meth- 
ods is  that  by  which  in  the  study  of  litera- 
ture pupils  are  made  to  classify  ai^d  to 
define  rhetorical  figures  without  observing 
their  emotional  value.  The  pupil  should 
not  only  name  the  figure,  but  he  should 
also  tell  whether  it  is  apt  or  expressive  and 
should  give  reapons  for  his  answer.        |^  --m 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  the 
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necessity  of  giving  proper  attention  to  the 
diction  of  the  author.  It  is  well  and  good 
that  the  student  be  able  to  explain  references 
and  to  define  words;  he  should  also  observe 
the  value  of  the  words  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  emotion  and  imagination. 
Especially  is  this  vital  to  the  proper  study 
of  Shakespeare.  The  pupil  who  does  not 
feel  the  witchery  of  the  words  used  by  the 
master  fails  of  deriving  the  highest  good 
from  his  study.  Words  which  by  their 
sound  suggest  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
writer;  words  which  are  in  themselves  rhet- 
orical figures,  packed  with  imaginative  signif- 
icance ;  words  which  are  poetic  by  form  and 
by  use;  these  should  receive  due  attention 
by  teacher  and  class.  Unless  he  is  taught  to 
do  so  by  the  instructor  pupils  will  hurry 
over  the  work  without  fully  appreciating 
the  imaginative  power  of  the  author^s  dic- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  little  patience 
and  skill  will  develop  even  in  the  crudest 
minds  power  of  poetic  appreciation  which 
though  immature  and  poorly  expressed  is 
big  with  promise  for  the  future,  and  which 
is  worth  any  amount  of  quotations  from 
critics  carefully  copied  and  piously  deliv- 
ered. 

The  study  of  masterpieces  of  fiction  and 
the  drama  aflords  to  the  teacher  unusual 
opportunities  for  this  cultivation  of  taste. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the.  subject-matter, 
the  nnagination  is  appealed  to  constantly, 
and  the  emotions  are  reached  more  directly 
than  in  other  forms  of  literature,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  poetry.  The  pupil 
finds  abundance  of  material  for  developing 
his  power  to  imagine  and  to  feel,  and  these 
are  prime  elements  in  culture. 

4.  The  study  of  these  forms  of  literature 
assists  the  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  gain  ease 
of  expression.  Whatever  power  to  see  and 
to  feel  is  gained  by  the  study  of  literary 
masterpieces  wiir  result  in  increased  power 
of  expression.  The  first  requirement  for 
fruitful  work  in  composition  is  an  abun- 
dance of  thought-material,  and  this  is  sup- 
plied by  these  studies.  Themes  for  charac- 
ter sketches  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  the  teacher  and  the  student,  and  such  ex- 
ercises lead  naturally  to  original  work  in 
character  delineation  by  the  pupils.  The 
pupil  observes  closely  Irving's  masterly  por- 
traits, and  is  encouraged  to  attempt  similar 
descriptions  of  persons  whom  he  has  seen. 
Or  he  notices  some  bit  of  vivid  description, 
and  tries  his  hand  at  describing  some  simi- 


lar place  or  scene.  We  cannot  expect  pu- 
pils to  write  well  until  they  have  learned 
to  observe,  to  feel,  and  to  know,  and  these 
poVers  are  developed  to  a  high  degree  by 
the  study  of  fiction  and  of  dramatic  forms. 
5.  Finally,  this  study  should  make  pupils 
think.  Perhaps  this  has  been  implied  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  but  the  point  is 
so  important  that  it  may  well  be  reiterated. 
Let  not  the  teacher  think  himself  doing 
satisfactory  work  if  he  appeals  to  the  mem-* 
ory  alone,  or  even  to  the  imagination.  Lit- 
erature is  the  record  of  the  thought  men 
have  considered  worthy  of  preservation.  In 
its  very  essence,  then,  the  study  of  literature 
implies  the  study  of  thought.  Therefore, 
the  pupil  must  in  a  sense  re-experience  the 
author's  thought,  and  his  mind  gains  in 
power  in  proportion  as  he  assimilates  the 
thought  of  the  master.  By  his  questions, 
by  the  topics  which  he  sets  for  written  work, 
by  the  investigative  work  he  directs,  the 
teacher  must  lead  the  student  to  think. 
The  question  *'  Why?"  must  be  often  heard, 
and  every  possible  means  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  pupil  from  reading  "to  get  the 
story,"  or  to  memorize  details,  or  to  learn 
notes  and  parallel  references.  Thought 
makes  character,  and  the  teacher  who  makes 
thinkers  of  his  students  does  them  incalcu- 
lable service. 

APPLICATIONS  TO  " SILAS  MARNER." 

In  concluding  the  present  article,  and  by 
way  of  introduction  to  some  comments  on 
the  teaching  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
specimen  topics  based  on  Silas  Mamer.  In 
these  topics,  which  are  meant  to  be  suggest- 
ive merely,  emphasis  is  directed  to  the  fol- 
lowing three  points:  (1)  the  study  of  char- 
acter development  as  portrayed  in  the  story; 
(2)  the  selection  of  topics  and  questions  of 
a  nature  calculated  to  assist  the  pupil  to 
think  for  himself;  (3)  proper  composition 
work  which  shall  indirectly  assist  both 
these  ends,  in  addition  to  increasing  power 
of  expression.  Topics  similar  to  these  may 
be  dictated  to  the  class,  to  be  worked  up 
while  the  lesson  is  being  prepared,  or  they 
may  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  basis  for 
his  own  questioning  upon  the  text.  There 
should  be  much  of  written  work.  Short 
paragraphs  which  show  original  thought, 
even  if  imperfectly  impressed,  are  worth 
more  than  dozens  of  pages  of  critical  opin- 
ions copied  from  the  encyclopedia  or  other 
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works  of  reference.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to 
say  that  this  work  may  be  left  to  the  college, 
that  we  cannot  make  literary  critics  of  high- 
school  pupils.  The  facts  are  that  the  la?ge 
majority  of  high-school  pupils  will  uever 
see  the  inside  of  college  walls.  All  their 
lives  long  they  will  be  readers.  Shall  the 
school  send  them  out  with  no  principles  by 
which  they  may  be  guided  in  their  choice  of 
reading?  Shall  they  be  dismissed  from 
school  at  the  close  of  their  period  of  train- 
ing with  no  conception  of  the  difiference  in 
value  between  SUas  Mamer  and  the  latest 
story  in  the  patent  sheet  of  a  country  news- 
paper? The  school  teaches  boys  and  girls  to 
read.  They  will  read  fiction  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  school  must  see  to  it  that 
some  elementary  canons  of  criticisms  are  es- 
tablished, that  the  pupil  can  wisely  select 
his  reading,  and  that  he  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  pure  literature  and  fustian. 
Suggestive  Qtiestions  on  '* Silas  Mamer,"  Chapterll. 

1.  What  was  the  effect  upon  Marner  of  his  re- 
moval to  Raveloe?  Would  it  have  been  the 
same  (a)  upon  an  educated  man  ?  (b)  upon  one 
into  whose  life  a  great  affliction  had  come  ?  (c) 
upon  a  child  ?  (d)  upon  an  old  man  ? 

2.  Did  it  occur  to  Marner  that  he  could  live  a 
religious  life  in  Raveloe  as  well  as  in  his  former 
home  ?  Why  or  why  not  ?  What,  then,  was  the 
character  of  Marner's  religion?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  author  m  the  expression, 
"Uttered  phrases  at  once  occult  and  familiar?  " 
Observe  if  the  same  idea  is  developed  in  a  later 
chapter  with  another  character.  Does  such  re- 
ligious teaching  do  any  good  to  ignorant  per- 
sons? Your  reasons?  Which  did  Marner  the 
most  good,  what  he  heard  in  the  little  church, 
or  the  associations  ? 

3.  "  There  were  no  lips  in  Raveloe  from  which 
a  word  could  fall  that  would  stir  Silas  Mamer's 
benumbed  faith  to  a  sense  of  pain."  What  does 
this  mean?  Suppose  Marner  had  gone  to  an- 
other place  similar  to  Lantern  Yard  rather  than 
to  the  country— what  then  ? 

4.  After  recovering  from  the  first  benumbing 
effect  of  his  removal,  how  did  he  approach  his 
work?  What  statements  indicate  that  he  be- 
came a  machine  in  his  manner  of  working? 
Would  you  regard  his  life  at  Lantern  Yard  as 


having  had  any  inceYitives?  What?  Do,  then, 
incentives  vary  with  different  persons?  Give 
illustrations,  in  general,  what  is  the  effect  of 
lack  of  incentives?  Can  any  man  long  be  with- 
out some  incentive?  WasMamer's  incentive  at 
Lantern  Yard  lofty  or  not?  What  incentive  has 
a  statesman?  a  brakeman?  a  farmer?  a  dock- 
hand?  a  miser?  a  coal-digger?  a  millionaire?  a 
Shysician?  What  new  incentive  now  comes  into 
[arner's  life?    Why? 

5.  The  author  says  Mamer  had  always  loved 
money.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  that 
former  love  and  his  new  passion?  Account  for 
what  you  say. 

6.  How  did  the  experience  Marner  had  with 
Sally  Oates  affect  him?  If  this  had  happened 
before  he  completed  the  work  for  Mrs.  Osgood 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  ?  W^hy  did  he 
refuse  money  for  charms  and  medicine,  when  he 
was  so  desirous  of  acquiring  wealth?  What 
new  view  do  you  have  of  his  character  ?  Still, 
what  was  the  effect  of  his  refusal  upon  his  rela- 
tions with  his  neighbors  ?  Would  it  have  been 
better  for  him  to  have  taken  money  for  the 
charms  ?  Was  Marner  below  or  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  ?  Support 
your  statements  by  illustrations. 

7.  What  was  the  relation  between  the  in- 
crease of  his  wealth  and  the  amount  he  spent 
upon  himself  ?  Why  ?  If  he  saw  no  use  for  it, 
and  did  not  intend  to  spend  his  money,  why  was 
he  so  miserly  ? 

8.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  new  life  upon 
his  appearance?  Why  does  the  author  apply  the 
epithet  "insect-like"  to  him?  Like  what  insect? 
Why  are  his  eyes  again  mentioned?  '  How  have 
they  changed?  Watch  for  another  change  in 
them  farther  on  in  the  story. 

9.  What  do  you  think  of  him  after  reading  the 
incident  about  the  pitcher?  Can  you  illustrate 
from  your  own  experience  the  effect  this  inci- 
dent had  on  Marner?  Suppose  he  still  lived  at 
Lantern  Yard — ^would  he  have  been  more  or  less 
pained  when  the  pitcher  was  broken?  Why  did 
he  put  the  broken  pieces  in  the  old  place?  W  atch 
and  see  if  this  spark  of  affection  ever  dies  out 
from  his  nature. 

Summary  of  the  Chapter, 

Do  you  think  Marner  was  an  ordinary  weaver? 
What,  if  anything,  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
was  different  from  the  ordinary  laborer  and  the 
ordinary  miser?  Write  out  your  opinion  of  his 
character,  as  formed  from  your  study  of  these 
two  chapters. 

Northwestern  University. 


CaBDINAIj  PRINCIPIiES  IN  THE  INTERPBBTATION  OF  HISTORY. 

By  FRED  AUSTIN  OGG. 


THESE  few  suggestions  are  intended  primar- 
ily as  guides  in  the  study  of  history ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  teachers  of  history  must,  first  of  all, 
be  students  of  history,  and  inasmuch  also  as  the 
true  teacher  must  at  all  times  be  able  and  ready 


to  assume  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil,  one  feels 
justified  in  inviting  the  teacher's  attention  to 
certain  paramount  principles  relating  to  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  history. 
In  the  first  place,  what  is  history?    What  con- 
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tent  do  we  put  into  this  word  which  is  so  familiar 
to  everyone,  yet  which  is  capable  of  such  widely 
varied  interpretations?  The  writer  remembers 
having  heard  a  high-school  teacher — a  man  of 
unusual  ability,  too — indignantly  express  views 
somewhat  like  the  following:  "I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  the  man  who  will  spend  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  history.  It  seems 
to  me  that  any  sensible  man  can  find  better  em- 
ployment than  revelling  in  the  horrible  mass  of 
crimes  and  treacheries  and  bloody  wars  which 
make  up  the  history  of  mankind."  Now  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  this  sentiment  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  speaker  was  a  natural-born 
pessimist,  or  to  a  bad  digestion,  or  to  a  sincere 
and  settled  conviction. 

However  that  might  have  been,  I  know  that 
the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  schoolboy  was 
stirred  within  me,  and  though  unable  (and  un- 
willing ?)  to  endeavor  to  convince  **  the  teach- 
er" of  the  error  of  his  ways,  yet  due,  I  suppose 
to  that  same  Anglo-Saxon  inheritance — the  pur- 
pose of  the  school-boy  to  persist  in  the  study  of 
history  was  only  the  more  confirmed.  If 
that  teacher  was  correct  in  his  assumption  that 
history  is  made  up  of  a  recital  of  "crimes  and 
treacheries  and  bloody  wars,"  why  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  His  position  was 
impregnable,  and  the  uselessness,  if  not  harm- 
fulness,  of  history  is  not  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. Nay,  more;  if  history  consists  in  a  dry 
recital  of  events  chronologically  arranged  and 
crowded  together  like  beads  on  a  string— 
if,  in  other  words,  the  outstanding  facts  con- 
cerning the  Roman  people  can  be  summa- 
rized, tabulated,  pressed  between  the  two  covers 
of  a  diminutive  volume,  and  rightfully  labeled 
"The  History  of  Rome"— then  also  is  the  afore 
mentioned  teacher's  position  a  very  tenable  one. 

But  no  sensible  person  will  accept  this  as  final. 
So  let  us  endeavor  to  formulate  some  idea  as  to 
the  real  purport  of  history.  Possibly  some  one 
asks  for  a  definition  of  history.  Well,  there  are 
somethings  which  can  not  be  defined,  at  least 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  One  may  have  a 
very  adequate  conception  of  the  thing  in  mind, 
but  upon  attempting  to  crystallize  his  thought 
into  words  he  becomes  painfully  aware  not  only 
of  his  own  mental  inability,  but  oftimes  of  the 
inherent  defects  of  the  language.  Some  things, 
however,  which  cannot  be  defined  can  be  de- 
scribed. Perhaps,  then,  an  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  made  with  a  little  more  assurance. 
In  the  first  place,  history  deals  with  man— which 
wyingis  certainly  trite  enough  not  to  shock 
anyone,  even  my  friend  the  high-school  teacher. 
But,  wait  a  moment.    That  axiom  would  more 


nearly  express  the  thought  if  the  word  "man" 
were  capitalized  and  underscored  two  or  three 
times.  Man — not  any  particular  individual,  but 
the  great  mass  of  men ;  man  in  every  phase  of 
his  activity — in  private  and  home  life,  in  politics 
and  in  religion,  in  the  market,  on  the  battlefield, 
in  the  artist's  studio  or  in  the  scholar's  retreat, 
— in  brief,  man  as  he  actually  exists — this  is  the 
subject-matter  of  history. 

In  the  final  analysis  there  are  but  two  great 
fundamental  branches  of  knowledge — natural 
science  and  history.  The  latter  subject  accord- 
ing to  this  extremely  broad  conception  therefore 
embraces  all  the  activities  and  endeavor  of  man- 
kind incident  to  the  long  and  painful  struggle  to 
rise  above  the  plane  of  primeval  barbarism,  and 
to  move  in  an  ever-upward  course  toward  the  re- 
stored image  of  man's  Maker.  The  slow  and  al- 
most unconscious  process  by  which  primitive 
man  gradually  adjusted  himself  to  the  necessi- 
ties imposed  by  Mother  Earth,  the  emotions  and 
passions'and  struggles  which  attended  the  earli- 
est organizations  of  society,  the  shifting  of  the 
scenes  due  to  migrations,  wars  of  extermination 
or  consolidation  of  nationalities,  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  men  as  expressed  through 
art  and  music  and  literature,  the  rise,  growth, 
and  differentiation  of  political  ideas  and  meth- 
ods of  government,  the  expression  of  human 
ingenuity  through  invention  and  discovery,  the 
growth  of  morals  and  the  influences  of  religion, 
finally,  the  great  common  life  of  the  people — 
all  these  are  elements  which  enter  into  that 
composite  structure  known  as  history.  The 
true  student  must  be  able  to  discern  the  inter- 
relations and  relative  importance  of  all  these 
parts.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  conve- 
nience this  great  field  is  broken  up  into  numerous 
divisions  —  anthropology,  sociology,  political 
economy,  archaeology,  philology,  art,  literature, 
political  and  constitutional  history,  military 
history,  law,  and  various  other  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  prime 
necessity  that  all  these  contributions  to  history 
be  conceded  their  due  places  in  the  great  scheme. 

History,  then,  in  the  narrower  and  more  tech- 
nical sense  partakes  of  the  above  elements  in 
various  degrees — fundamentally  of  political  and 
constitutional  development,  incidentally  of  art, 
literature,  and  sociology.  The  latter  are  side 
lights  to  be  employed  chiefly  as  they  aid  in 
tracing  the  tortuous  current  of  politics.  There 
can  be  no  satisfactory  knowledge  of  history  un- 
less it  take  into  account  every  influence  and 
emotion  that  has  ever  sw^ayed  the  human  mind. 
But  the  real  kernel  of  history  lies  in  the  crystal- 
lization of  mankind  into  political  forms.    These 
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considerations  upon  the  general  nature  of  his- 
tory lead  to  certain  cardinal  principles  which 
should  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sub- 
ject : 

1.  Regard  for  the  unity  and  continuity  of  his- 
tory.— It  is  an  error  all  too  common  to  look  upon 
historic  events  as  mere  isolated  facts.  A  correct 
appi^eciation  of  any  age,  or  the  crowning 
achievement  of  any  age,  is.conditioned  upon  an 
understanding  of  the  circumstances  and  occult 
influences  lying  back  of  the  external  phenomena. 
For  example,  the  day  has  passed  when  it  was 
deemed  suflScient  merely  to  know  that  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1492,  On  the  fourteenth  day  of 
October,  America  was  discovered  by  one  CJiristo- 
pher  Columbus,  an  Italian  sailing  under  the 
patronage  of  Isabella  of  Spain.  The  deepest 
significance  of  this  event  can  be  appreciated 
only  when  regarded  as  the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble outcome  of  weary  centuries  of  European 
thought  and  endeavor.  The  discovery  of  America 
constitutes  an  historical  process  which  was 
working  in  the  minds  of  men  all  the  way  from 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  down  to  the  dis- 
coverer himself.  In  this  process  the  specula- 
tions of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Eratosthenes,  Strabo, 
and  the  great  host  of  Greek  and  Koman  philoso- 
phers and  geographers ;  the  brilliant  prophecies 
of  Cicero  and  Seneca  and  Toscanelli ;  the  poetical 
imaginings  of  Horace  and  Virgil  and  Ovid  ;  the 
great  rivalries  in  mediaeval  commerce ;  the  im- 
pulses generated  by  the  spirit  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries, — all  these  elements  con- 
tributed to  the  discovery  which  is  comparatively 
meaningless  without  knowledge  of  them. 

There  is  nolhing  which  will  so  forcibly  reveal 
the  principle  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  his- 
tory as  the  comparative  method  of  study.  The 
essence  of  history  is  the  phenomena  of  institu- 
tional life.  The  value  of  a  careful  study  of  con- 
temporary nations,  and  fragments  of  nations 
which  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  at  widely  sep- 
arated stages  of  civilization  is  certainly  much 
greater  than  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose.  The 
remote  corners  of  India  and  Russia — chiefly 
through  the  labors  of  Sir  Henry  Maine — have 
already  become  not  only  fountains  of  knowledge 
concerning  primitive  institutions  but  exceed- 
ingly instructive  parallels  to  certain  phases  of 
modern  western  civilization.  For,  in  India, 
where  the  old  Aryan  customs  and  political  forms 
have  been  caught  and  held  in  the  crust  of  im- 
memorial observance,' we  have  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  witness  examples  of  our  own  race  in  its 
infancy.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  recent 
investigation  is  the  discovery  that  human  beings, 
in  different  parts   of   the  world,  but   passing 


through  corresponding  stages  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  develop  similar  ideas  and  crystallize 
them  in  institutions  which  show  a  general  law  of 
uniformity ;  subject,  of  course,  to  minor  local 
variations. 

The  historian  Freeman  declares  that  "  History 
is  past  politics  and  politics  present  history." 
This  dictum  contains  a  statement  of  the  chief 
reason  for  urging  the  intelligent  study  of  history. 
The  author  of  Social  Evolution  ventures  this 
criticism  upon  the  work  of  the  historian :  "He 
takes  us  through  events  of  the  past,  through  the 
rise  and  decline  of  great  civilizations.  .... 
through  the  development  of  social  systems  which 
are  even  spoken  of  as  organic  growths,  through 
a  social  development  which  is  evidently  progress- 
ing in  some  direction,  and  sets  us  down  at  last 
with  scarcely  a  hint  as  to  any  law  underlying  it 
all,  or  indication  as  to  whither  our  own  civiliza- 
tion is  tending."  To  relegate  this  criticism  to 
the  past  is  the  mission  of  the  modern  student  of 
history.  To  prove  that  history  has  an  intensely 
practical  phase  by  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the 
present-day  problems  in  economics,  sociology, 
diplomacy  and  law  is  the  endeavor  of  a  school 
well  represented  by  ex-president  White  of  Cor- 
nell. In  these  latter  days  we  hear  of  a  law  of 
civilization  and  decay  whose  inexorable  sway 
through  the  ages  is  being  interpreted  as  an 
ominous  portent  for  the  American  republic.  At 
any  rate  it  is  certainly  a  cause  for  relief  to  see 
the  character  of  historian  and  statesman  blended 
as  often  as  possible.  To  delve  to  the  roots  of 
political  growths,  to  discover  the  laws  of  social 
movements,  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
human  institutions,  and  in  the  fires  of  keen  in- 
tellect to  forge  this  knowledge  into  implements 
for  the  lawmaker  of  to-day — such  is  the  modern 
spirit  of  history.  As  a  corollary  of  the  principle 
under  discussion  it  may  be  stated  that  institu- 
tions must  be  regarded,  not  as  creations,  but  as 
growths.  There  are  few,  if  any,  sudden  move- 
ments in  history.  Great  events,  in  the  eye  of 
the  casual  observer,  appear  as  mountain  peaks 
— ^bold,  rugged,  and  isolated.  But  the  careful 
student  knows  that  just  as  the  peaks  in  a  moun- 
tain chain  rest  upon  an  enormous  substructure 
of  earth  and  rock  so  must  great  events  in  history 
be  considered  as  outcroppings  of  some  mighty 
movement  beneath  the  surface. 

2.  Necessity  of  "  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
age.'^ — If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  gives  rise  to  fallacious  judgments  and  a 
generally  warped  view  concerning  historical 
processes,  it  is  the  persistence  with  which  our 
accumulated  knowledge  and  more  cosmopolitan 
outlook  throws  false  light  upon  the  works  of  the 
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past.  To  illustrate:  If  I  wish  to  understand 
the  Homeric  conception  of  the  size,  shape,  and 
conjBguration  of  the  earth,  it  is  first  of  all  neces- 
sary that  I  erase  all  the  geography  which  I 
know,  and  which  could  not  have  been  known  by 
the  old  Greek.  Having  lost  sight  of  all  the 
world  except  a  fringe  of  land  about  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  with  nothing  but  naked  eye  and 
a  vivid  imagination.  I  take  my  stand  upon  the 
soil  where  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  born — 
and  then  simply  endeavor  to  feel  what  the  poet 
felt,  to  see  nothing  more  than  he  could  see,  and 
to  work  out  some  sort  of  system  to  things  as  he 
had  to  do.  And  then  as  later  ideas  and  dis- 
coveries appeared  one  by  one,  ever  modifying 
the  old  system,  I  must  hold  myself  in  check  and 
live  no  faster  than  the  people  lived ;  my  ideas 
must  expand  as  theirs  expanded.  Herein  lies  a 
very  important  principle  of  historical  interpreta- 
tion. To  the  person  who  has  never  accustomed 
himself  to  the  study  of  human  progress  in  .this 
manner,  such  an  experience  will  bring  a  verita- 
ble revelation.  In  effective  study  of  any  age  or 
historical  movement  one  must  throw  aside  the 
civilization  that  has  grown  up  about  him  and  so 
completely  bury  himself  in  the  thought  and  life 
of  the  period  under  consideration  that  he  may 
see  things  in  their  native  light  instead  of  by  the 
oft  refracted  rays  of  subsequent  progress.  As  a 
means  to  this  end  an  intelligent  study  of  illus- 
trative literature  and  art  works  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  Nothing  makes  history  more  real 
than  the  well-written  historical  novel — such  as 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Bulwer,  Kingsley,  and  Hugo.  Literary  endeavor 
has  always  a  close  relation  with  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  people.  And,  so  it  follows, 
that  that  life  can  be  but  half  understood  if  its 
varied  expression  in  the  way  of  literature,  art, 
and  philosophy  is  disregarded.  If  the  student 
is  to  come  into  vital  touch  with  the  spirit  of  any 
great  movement  in  history,  be  it  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, or  the  Civil  "War  in  America,  he  must  take 
hold  upon  all  the  influences — literary,  social, 
political, — which  were  working  at  the  root  of 
the  movement  and  which  controlled  its  direc- 
tion and  intensity. 

3.  Emancipation  from  servile  hero-worship.— The 
modern  spirit  of  history  is  leading  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  deliverance  from  the  hero-wor- 
ship which  in  the  past  has  so  warped  our  views 
of  social  and  political  movements.  The  real 
heroes  of  history  are  rendered  no  less  heroic  and 
suffer  no  degradation  when  we  snatch  from  their 
heads  the  halos  with  which  a  superstitious  and 
awe-stricken  populace  has  crowned  them,  and 


which  because  of  their  sparkling  brilliancy  have 
only  blinded  the  people  to  any  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  historical  processes.  We  are  coming 
to  realize  that  Luther  was  not  essential  to  the 
Reformation,  that  America  would  have  been 
discovered  in  a  few  years  after  1492  had  Colum- 
bus never  lived,  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
American  colonies  from  the  mother  country  did 
not  depend  upon  Greorge  Washington  or  any 
other  one  man.  In  other  words,  every  historical 
process  involves  the  movement  of  vast  masses  of 
mankind ;  and  it  is  incorrect  to  imagine  that 
they  who  head  the  movement  also  constitute  the 
movement.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  the 
great  characters  in  history  are  to  be  ignored.  I 
merely  wish  to  emphasize  that  that  is  not  history 
which  deals  only  with  the  great  individuals, 
that  is  biography ;  and  biography  is  only  a  part 
of  history. 

4.  Fairness  in  Judgment.— The  same  truth  may 
be  viewed  from  a  great  number  of  very  different 
standpoints.  A  single  fact  in  nature  is  inter- 
preted by  a  dozen  scientists  sometimes  in  a  doz- 
en different  ways.  The  phenomenon  of  human 
life—with  which  history  must  deal— is  infinitely 
more  complex  and  therefore  affords  much  more 
ground  for  honest  differences  of  opinion. 

Prejudice  has  no  place  in  the  study  of  history. 
In  the  contemplation  of  any  historical  move- 
ment the  student  must  allow  himself  or  rather 
force  himself  to  assume  the  position  of  the  ac- 
tors in  it  and  judge  the  outcome  purely  upon  its 
own  merits.  For  example,  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Civil  War  one  must  realize  that  there 
was  a  great  fundamental  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  our  constitution ;  that  there 
were  many  incontrovertible  arguments  on  either 
side,  and  that  the  conflict  was  not  merely  one  of 
virtue  and  honor  against  treachery  and  stub- 
bornness, but  one  of  ideas  against  ideas  fought 
with  equal  sincerity  and  devotion. 

These  are  but  a  few  considerations  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of  his- 
tory. The  importance  of  truo  historical  study 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  "When  we  reflect," 
says  Stanley  Hall,  'Hhat  what  men  think  of  the 
world  depends  upon  what  they  know  of  it,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  wider  altruistic  and  eth- 
ical interests,  which  it  is  the  special  function  of 
history  to  develop,  rarely  become  strong  enough 
to  control  narrower  and  more  isolated  and  sel- 
fish aims  in  life."  The  educational  value  of  his- 
tory is  more  than  equalled  by  its  moral  value ; 
by  it  we  indeed  become  the  heirs  of  the  past 
and  the  prophets  of  the  future. 

Grbencastle,  Ind. 
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Christmas  in  Othbr  Lands. 


Directions  to  Teachers. — The  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  thing  about  the  work  will  be 
for  the  children  to  learn  that  there  are  other 
people  besides  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
— peoples  with  homes  and  Christmas  and  toys 
and  games  unlike  ours.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  and  of  the  houses  and  the  dress  will 
need  the  most  emphasis.  Show  pictures,  dolls, 
models.  .  Let  the  children  paint.  Tell  a  story 
for  each  country.  Let  it  have  for  subject  the 
preparation  for  Christmas  and  the  enjoying  of 
the  holidays  in  a  certain  family.  Name  the 
members  of  the  family  and  make  them  as  real 
as  possible.  Let  there  be  action  and  dialogue 
in  the  story,  tet  the  children  act  out  any  part 
of  the  work  possible.    Points  for  the  stories : 

Norway. — Mountains  with  snow  and  fir  for- 
ests; length  of  day;  mode  of  travel;  house; 
dress  of  people ;  preparation  for  Christmas — tree? 
decorations,  making  of  presents,  cooking ;  length 
of  holidays;  feasts  and  dances;  feeding  cattle 
and  birds ;  throwing  of  gifts. 

Italy. — Climate;  flowers;  city — streets,  art, 
houses,  no  yards,  beggars  and  street  musicians ; 
outdoor  bazaars,  shopping;  **buona  festa;" 
presents  from  the  urn  ;  children  speak  in  church. 

Holland. — Dikes;  canals;  skating;  dress  of 
people ;  houses ;  tile  decorations ;  Delft  dishes ; 
St.  Nicholas — his  appearance,  his  mode  of  travel, 
children  leave  feed  for  his  horse,  where  the  pres- 
ents are  put. 

Books  op  Eeference. — Book  of  Days,  England. 
Atlantic  Monthly y  vol.  70,  Dec.  1884,  England. 
Harper's-— vol.  56,  Jan.  1878  "Christmas  in  Ven- 
ice;" vol.  46,  Jan.  1873  "Christmas  throughout 
Christendom,"  O.  M.  Spencer;  Holland,  p.  247; 
Italy,  p.  254 ;  vol.  78,  Feb.  1889,  March,  1889, 
April,  1889,  "Norway  and  its  People,"  Bjornson. 
Youth's  Companion^  Sept.  5,  1895,  "Christmas  in 
Italy."         

Slotd  and  Nxjmbeb. 


If  the  children  are  thoroughly  interested  •  in 
the  construction  work  and  are  allowed  to  sug- 
gest and  make  plans  for  the  work,  they  will  be 
anxious  and  willing  to  spend  any  amount  of 
time  in  overcoming  all  difficulties  which  present 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  children  become 
familiar  with  the  units  of  measurements— inch 
and  foot ;  also  with  the  processes  of  arithmetic, 
which  they  demand  for  the  completion  of  their 
work— usually  including  some  work  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division  and  frac- 
tions. 


The  work  in  Sloyd  and  number  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  work  in  science,  history  and 
literature ;  it  also  embraces  the  making  of  appa- 
ratus, articles  needed  for  home  or  school,  and 
work  appropriate  to  the  season  of  the  year — 
Christmas,  Valentine's  Day,  etc. 


Mother  Goose  Fokevek. 


Some  people  doubt  the  tale  of  Pocahontas ; 

Some  say  we  must  give  up  our  William  Tell ; 
What  shall  we  do,  should  they  begin  to  want  us. 

To  give  up  our  dear  Mother  Goose  as  well? 
Give  up  the  dear  old  lady?    No,  no,  never  I 

The  bond  between  us  nothing  shall  unloose ; 
The  links  that  bind  us  to  her  nought  shall  sever ; 

The  children's  patron  saint  is  Mother  Goose  ! 
Then  keep  a  welcome  in  the  warmest  corner 

Your  kind  hearts  have  for  Mother  Goose  to  fill, 
Each  year  with  Pringle,Muffit,  Prim  and  Horner, 

For  Simon,  Shaftoe,  Trot,  and  Jack  and  Jill, 
Daflfydowndilly,  Bo-peep,  Pumpkin-eater, 

Nan-Etticoat,  and  him  who  stole  the  tarts. 
And  Mother  Goose  herself  than  all  the  sweeter, 

For  Mother  Goose  herself  is  Queen  of  Hearts  I 
— Chicago  Normal  School  Leaflets. 


The  Val-tje  of  Pl,ay  in  the  develop- 
ment OK  THE  Child. 


It  is  possible  that  Greek  games  have  been 
worth  more  to  the  world  than  Grecian  philoso- 
phy. Tossing  the  ball  won  a  place  in  Homer's 
Odyssey. 

Many  of  these  games  were  played  to  music. 
The  beautiful  Nausicaa  danced  the  ball-tossing 
game.  The  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  arms 
and  literature  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
they  indulged  in  vigorous  and  manly  games. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  believed  that  Water- 
loo came  to  crown  the  glory  of  English  arms  not 
because  of  superior  military  training  of  his  sol- 
diers, but  because  of  the  hardy  character  of 
English  sports.    Most  of  us  are  much  prouder 
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of  our  records  on  play-grounds  in  our  childhood 
than  of  any  success  that  we  may  have  gained  in 
after  life.  The  most  pleasant  recollections  of 
school  life  are  connected  with  honest  play.  The 
chief  objection  to  city  schools  is  that  the  play- 
grounds are  crowded  and  small,  thus  limiting 
the  child's  activity  and  opportunity  to  develop 
the  body  by  indulging  the  play  instinct. 

Play  is  important  in  the  development  and  ed- 
ucation of  all  young  animals.  The  brain  pre- 
sides over  motion,  and  psycho-motor  centers  are 
educated  by  play.  It  is  evidence  of  distinct  race 
advancement  when  games  are  played.  Savage 
and  inferior  races  have  little  capacity  for  play. 
Teachers  in  our  Indian  schools  are  trying,  with 
only  limited  success,  to  introduce  games.  Base 
ball  is  beyond  their  present  capacity.  Team 
games  are  too  complicated  for  young  children. 
They  enjoy  only  the  simplest  games.  Dogs  en- 
joy many  games,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  develop  their  intelligence.  They  can  easily 
be  taught  to  return  an  object  tossed  away  in 
sport  or  thrown  into  a  body  of  water.  The  dog 
will  become  so  fond  of  many  games  as  to  enter 
upon  them  with  almost  tireless  zest. 

The  bright  and  happy  faces  of  children  at  play 
are  in  marked  contrast  with  children  at  tasks 
and  it  is  not  diflBcult  to  believe  that  play  has  a 
far  greater  educational  value.  Brain  centers  of 
coordination  and  fibers  of  association  are  devel- 
oped by  use.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  de- 
veloped by  play.  The  idea  of  the  great  Froebel 
was  to  make  use  of  childish  amusements  in  the 
education  of  the  child.  This  is  the  right  way  to 
interest  the  child  and  secure  his  attention. 

Boys  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  swim,  ride,* 
and  hunt.  There  is  nothing  better  to  cultivate 
courage  and  endurance  than  to  fox-hunt  across 
the  country  in  late  adolescence  or  early  man- 
hood. I  will  not  say  that  boys  should  be  taught 
to  fight,  yet  I  am  certain  that  the  best  type  of 
boy  will  defend  himself  with  vigor  if  the  occa- 
sion should  arise.  The  rough  virtues  are  not  to 
be  despised,  and  are  necessary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  type  of  manhood.  Boxing, 
football,  fencing  and  even  student-dueling  make 
students  brave,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to 
race  vigor.  The  world  never  yet  admired  a  cow- 
ard, and  certainly  Americans  should  endorse  all 
games  requiring  pluck  and  energy,  A  boy 
should  be  given  a  jackknife  early.  He  will  cut 
his  fingers,  but  his  mother  will  enjoy  tying 
them,  and  if  there  is  any  especial  difficulty  the 
family  doctor  will  be  willing  to  help  for  the 
usual  reward.  A  boy  will  never  be  a  handy 
man  unless  he  has  handled  tools  in  childhood. 
Give  him  a  hammer,  even  if ^he  should  drive  a 


nail  in  the  wall  and  cry  over  a  mashed  thumb. 
He  will  soon  forget  the  pain  and  take  pleasure 
in  the  tool. 

Work  will  never  take  the  place  of  play.  There 
is  no  joy  in  tasks.  Pleasure  affects  both  body 
and  mind  favorably.  We  need  many  stored-up 
memories  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  life 
with  optimism.  The  important  functions  of 
digestion,  circulation,  and  respiration  are  car- 
ried on  better  when  we  are  happy.  Strength 
and  pleasure  march  through  life  hand  in  hand 
as  beautiful  to  look  upon  as  youth  and  maiden. 
The  heart  bowed  down  unfits  the  mind  and  body 
for  the  performance  of  duties. 

If  we  wish  children  to  have  robust  bodies  we 
must  encourage  play.  There  is  no  sadder  sight 
than  a  precocious  child  that  has  no  zest  for 
play.  It  is  almost  certain  to  develop  nervous 
disease,  and  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  anything 
in  the  way. of  real  culture.  The  truth  of  evolu- 
tion is  illustrated  in  the  growth  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  the  child  reproduces  the  social 
historyi'of  the  race  in  its  play.  The  history  of 
primitive  man*;  lives  again  in  the  life  of  the 
child.  Walker  Schbll. 


Thb  Trxtb  Santa  Claits. 


There's  never  a  home  so  low,  no  doubt, 
But  I  in  my  flight  can  find  it  out ; 
Nor  a  hut  so  hidden  but  I  can  see 
The  shadow*  cast  by  the  lone  roof-tree  I 
There's  never  a  home  so  proud  and  high 
That  I  am  constrained  to  pass  it  by ; 
Nor  a  heart  so  happy  it  may  not  be 
Happier  still  when  blessed  by  me  I 

What  is  my  name  ?    Ah  I  who  can  tell, 
Though  in  every  land  'tis  a  magic  spell ; 
Men  call  me  that,  and  they  call  me  this, 
Yet  the  different  names  are  the  same,  I  wis. 
Gift-Bearer  to  all  the  world  am  I, 
Joy-Giver,  Light-Bringer,  where'er  I  fiy ; 
But  the  name  I  bear  in  the  Courts  above. 
My  truest  and  holiest  name,  is  Love. 

— Selected. 


"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below ; 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
'Tis  not  with  me  exactly  so ; 

But  'tis  so  in  the  song. 
My  wants  are  many,  and  if  told 

Would  muster  many  a  score ; 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold 

I  still  should  wish  for  more. 

— John  Quincy  Adams. 
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HISTOKY  OF  ABITHMSTIC. 


XVII. — Noted  Arithmetics. 

Hodder^s  Arithmetiek— Or  that  Necessary  Art 
made  most  easie.  Being  explained  in  a  way  fa- 
miliar to  the  capacity  of  any  that  desire  to  learn 
in  a  little  time.  By  James  Hodder,  Writing 
Master. 

This  book  probably  appeared  in  1661.  The 
edition  here  described  is  the  thirteenth,  bearing 
the  date  1681.  The  original  is  *  revised,  aug- 
mented, and  above  a  thousand  faults  amended 
by  Henry  More,  late  Servant  und  Successor  to 
the  Author.'  Hodder  is  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  the  famous  Cocker,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  DeMorgan  would  have  prevented  Cocker's 
fame  had  he  not  persistently  retained  the  old 
Galley  method  of  division. 

The  25th  edition  of  Hodder's  Arithmetic  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1719,  and  according  to 
W.  D.  Henkle  was  the  first  arithmetic  published 
in  the  United  States.  The  book  is  dedicated  by 
the  author*' To  His  Really  Loving  and  Most 
Worthily  Honored  Friend  Josias  Dewye,  Mer- 
chant and  Citizen  of  London."  One  can  not 
help  wondering  if  Josias  Dewye  is  not  an  ances- 
tor of  our  famous  admiral. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  author,  James  Hod- 
der. He  is  unknown  to  the  biographical  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopedias.  In  his  preface  he 
says :  **  Having  for  sundry  years  kept  a  writing 
school  in  this  city,  and  thereby  gained  some  ex- 
perience in  that  commendable  art,  I  thought 
good  heretofore  to  publish  somewhat  thereof. 
And  now  for  the  better  completing  of  youth  as  to 
Clerkship  and  Trades,  I  am  induced  to  publish 
this  small  Treatise  of  Arithmetiek,  which  though 
it  be  dedicated  more  particularly  to  my  much 
honoured  friend,  yet  being  assured  he  can  be 
content  that  others  should  partake  of  the  ben- 
efit thereof,  I  make  bold  thus  to  communicate 
it." 

The  first  definition  in  the  book,  that  of  num- 
ber, is  curious  and  interesting.  "A  Number  is 
a  multitude  of  Units  put  together ;  as,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  Ac.  Therefore  an  Unit  is  properly  no  Num- 
ber but  the  original  or  beginning  of  Number,  for 
it  being  multiplied  or  divided  by  itself,  is  re- 
solved again  into  itself,  without  any  increase- 
ment  or  decreasement." 

In  the  consideration  of  the  fundamental  oper- 


ations, denominate  numbers  are  used  immedi- 
ately after  simple  ones.  In  this  way  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  operations  is  clearly  established. 

The  following  proof  for  multiplication  is  given : 
"  3712  First,  cast  away  the  nines  of  the  multi- 
48  plicand  3712,  saying  3  and  7  is  10,  cast 

29696  away  9  and  there  remains  1 ;  then  1  and 
14848    1  is  2,  and  2  is  4  which  set'  to  the  right 


178176  side  of  a  cross,  thus  -1-4.  Then  cast 
away  the  nines  of  the  multiplier,  saying,  4  and 
8  is  12,  cast  away  the  nine,  and  there  remains  3, 
which  place  on  the  left  side  thus  3+4,  then 
multiply  the  one  by  the  other,  saying  3  times  4 
is  12,  cast  away  nine,  and  there  remains  8,  which 

3 
place  at  the  top  of  the  cross  thus  3+4.  Lastly, 
cast  away  the  nines  of  the  product,  saying  1  and 
7  is  8,  and  8  is  16,  cast  away  nine  and  there  re- 
mains 7 ;  then  7  and  1  is  8,  and  7  is  15,  cast  away 
nine  and  there  remains  6 ;  then  6  and  6  is  12, 
cast  away  nine  and  there  remains  3,  which  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cross,  and  if  the  top  figure 
and  the  bottom  be  alike,  your  work  may  be 
true." 

The  rules  given  are  all  arbitrary.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  justify  them.  For  example,  the  rule 
for  division  of  fractions:  "Set  that  fraction 
which  is  the  dividend  on  the  left-hand,  and  that 
for  divisor  on  the  right-hand;  then  multiply 
•cross-wise  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  by  the 
denominator  of  the  divisor,  and  subscribe  the 
product  for  a  new  numerator.  Likewise  mul- 
tiply the  denominator  of  the  dividend  by  the 
divisor's  numerator,  and  the  product  shall  be  a 
new  denominator.  Example :  What  is  the  quo- 
tient of  t  divided  by  |?  Place  your  fractions 
thus,, 

(facit  Jf  or  one  whole  one,  and  ^) " 

with  this  X  character  between  them  and  work 
accDrding  to  the  directions  before  given. 

Of  course  the  golden  rule,  both  single  and 
double  receives  full  treatment.  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  virtue  the  old  writers  saw  in  simple 
and  compound  proportion.  Interest,  discount, 
fellowship,  equation  of  payments,  and  alliga- 
tion are  all  treated  in  full.  A  few  pages  at  the 
end  are  devoted  to  mensuration.  No  mention 
is  made  of  square  or  cube  root.  The  book  very 
appropriately  closes  with— Xau«  Deo,    Finu, 
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Short  Cuts— T. 

In  this  age  of  close  competilioii,  success  comes 
to  him  who  is  able  to  accomplish  most  at  the  least 
expense.  In  the  expense  account  the  saving 
may  be  in  time  or  in  effort  or  in  both.  Teachers 
should  recognize  these  conditions  and  should 
■  direct  their  work  so  as  to  prepare  the  boys  and 
girls  to  meet  them.  Every  pupil  in  our  schools 
has  a  right  to  demand  the  training  that  will 
make  him  alert,  and  that  will  make  him  ready 
to  seize  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Whatever 
other  subjects  may  do,  it  is  certain  that  arith- 
metic oflfers  a  fine  opportunity  for  this  sort  of 
training.  It  is  equally  certain  that  in  many 
cases  the  arithmetic  is  so  taught  that  it  fails  to 
give  the  results  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  it. 

The  short  cut  in  arithmetic  should  be  taught 
because  it  saves  time,  decreases  the  mental  ef- 
fort, insures  greater  accuracy,  and  promotes 
alertness.  That  the  short  cut  does  all  these 
things  is  recognized  by  the  mathematician  and 
verified  by  the  psychologist. 

In  presenting  a  number  of  short  cuts  it  is  not 
the  intention  that  they  shall  displace  the  stand- 
ard methods,  but  rather  that  they  shall  supple- 
ment them.  The  standard  methods  must  form 
the  basis  for  a  rational  understanding  and  use 
of  the  shorter  ones. 


(1)  Know  the  addition  table. — It  is  strange  but 
nevertheless  true,  that  few  persons  know  the 
addition  table  so  well  as  they  know  the  multi- 
plication table.  Skill  and  rapidity  depend  very 
largely  upon  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
sums,  two  at  a  time,  of  all  numbers  below  10. 
There  are  but  45  of  these  sums  so  that  the  task 
of  learning  them  is  not  very  great.  Any  teacher 
can  easily  place  these  45  combinations  on  the 
board,  and  by  frequent  .  drills  thoroughly 
familiarize  his  school  with  them.  It  is  the 
price  that  must  be  paid  for  skill  and  rapidity. 

(2)  By  proper  combinations. — After  the  addi- 
tion table  is  mastered,  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance is  frequently  found  in  combining  in  such  a 
way  as  to  change  the  addition  to  a  multiplica- 
tion. Some  pupils  do  this  of  their  own  acconl. 
It  should  be  explained  to  all,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  it.  Consider  the  following 
problem:    37886    In  adding  the  unit's  column 

96372  group  by  lO's,  thus  6  and  4,  9 
38764  and  1  out  of  2  and  5  and  1 
27379  making  26.  In  the  ten's 
86196  column  group  by  7's,  thus  put 
a  one  from  the  9  with  each  of  the  6'8,  giving  five 


7's  which'with  the  2  to  carry  makes  37.  In  the 
hundred's  column  there  is  no  particular  ad- 
vantage in  grouping  as  the  numbers  are  small. 
In  the  thousand's  group  by  7's  getting  five  7's  and 
1  or  36.  In  the  last  column  group  by  9's  getting 
three  9's  and  1  or  28.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  lower 
grades  will  readily  catch  the  spirit  of  grouping 
and  will  use  il  most  effectively. 

(3)  Adding  two  caltimns  at  onf*e. — For  most 
persons  this  will  be  useful  only  in  adding  two 
or  three  two-place  numbers.  The  professional 
accountant  will  drill  himself  until  he  is  able  to 
apply  it  to  his  ledger  columns.  In  adding  63 
and  98,  say  63-1-100—2=161.  76+65  may  be  seen 
as  2X70  f  1=141.  67+48-1-86  may  be  considered 
as  70+50+81=201.  These  illustrations  are  per- 
haps sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  various 
means  by  which  the  mind's  effort  is  eased  and 
at  the  same  time  speed  gained. 

The  great  short  cut  in  addition  is  the  addition 
table.  Drill,  drill,  drill,  and  then  review,  re- 
view, review.  In  this  way  the  royal  road  to 
perfect  and  speedy  addition  is  made. 


SOIiXTTIONS. 


Problem  35,  page  221,  Cook  and  Cropsey's  Ad- 
•  vanced  A  rithmetic . 

"  How  many  acres  does  a  square  tract  of  land 
contain  which  sells  for  $80  an  acre,  and  which  is 
paid  for  by  the  number  of  silver  dollars  that  will 
lie  upon  its  boundary?  " 

Every  80  silver  dollars  on  the  boundary  corre- 
sponds to  one  acre.  80  silver  dollars,  edge  to 
edge,  extend  a  distance  of  80X1K  in. =120  in.= 
10  ft.  Hence,  every  10  ft.  on  the  boundary  cor- 
responds to  one  acre.  Now,  suppose  the  field 
divided  into  equal  triangles  having  their  vertices 
at  the  center  of  the  square  tract  and  their  equal 
10  feet  bases  in  the  boundary  line.  Each  of  these 
triangles  will  contain  one  acre.  The  altitude  of 
any  one  of  these  triangles  is  one-half  the  side  of 
the  square.  In  order  to  find  the  altitude  of  a 
triangle  we  divide  the  area  by  one-half  the  base. 
1  acre=160X30JiX9  sq.  ft.=43560  sq.  ft.  43560h- 
5=8712  number  of  ft.  in  altitude  of  triangle  and 
one-half  the  side  of  the  square. 

2X8712  ft.=17424  ft.  side  of  square  tract. 

17424  ft=1056  rd. 

1056X1066=1115136  sq.  rd. 

1115136-J-160=6969.6  A. 

The  problem  may  also  be  solved  by  supposing 
it  divided  into  rectangular  strips  the  length  of 
the  tract  and  the  width  of  20  silver  dollars  or  30 
in.  Each  of  these  strips  will  contain  one  acre. 
From  these  facts  the  length  of  the  square  can 
easily  be  found,  and  then  its  area. 
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Problem  3,  page  337.  For  a  figure  see  the 
Advanced  Arithmetic,  page  337. 

The  irregular  field  is  made  up  of  three  trian- 
gles, A  E  D,  AD  B,  and  B  D  C.  The  figure  and 
the  given  distances  show  the  base  and  altitude 
of  each  of  these  triangles.  The  area  of  a  tri- 
angle is  one-half  the  product  of  the  base  and 
altitude.  In  the  triangle  A  E  D,  A  D(=40rd)  is 
the  base  and  E  G(=46  rd)  is  the  altitude.    The 

40X46 
area  is  — s — =®20.    In    the    triangle    A  D    B, 

A  B(=4eK  rd)  is  the  base  and  D  F(=37  rd)  is 

463^X37 
the  altitude.    The  area  is  —^ =-860^.      In 

the  triangle  B  D  C,  D  C(=52  rd)  is  the  base  and 

B  H(=38K   rd)   is  the    altitude.    The  area  is 

62X38W 

2~^=1^1-    The  area  6f    the  field   is  the 

sum  of  the  three  triangles,  or  920-f  860>i  -I- 1001 
=2781Ji.  This,  of  course,  is  in  sq.  rd.,  which 
reduced  to  acres  is  17. 38 -h  A. 


NOTES. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Loomis  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  has  a  most 
timely  article  in  the  October  Education  on  **  The 
Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  High  Schools."  He 
treats  the  subject  under  the  three  heads :  The 
nature  of  mathematics,  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  classroom  work.  The  article  is 
one  of  the  very  best  that  has  appeared  upon  the 
subject.  Every  teacher  of  mathematics  will  do 
well  to  read  it. 

Beginning  in  the  August  number  the  London 
Journal  of  Education  has  a  series  of  excellent 
articles  upon  "Measurement  and  Simple  Sur- 
veying an  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of  Ele- 
mentary Geometry." 

The  Journal  of  Education  promises  a  series  of 
ten  symposia  upon  the  most  vital  topics  in  the 
subject  of  arithmetic.  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  will 
write  the  leading  articles. 

The  program  of  the  Mathematical  Section  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  is  as  follows : 
State  House,  December  26. 

1.  **  Some  suggestions  on  Teaching  Algebra 
and  Geometry,"  Milton  V.  Gantz,  Noblesville 
High  School.  Discussion  opened  by  D.  R.  El  la- 
be  rger,  Richmond  High  School. 

2.  "Interpretative  Devices  in  High  School 
Mathematics,"  Edgar  C.  Welborne,  Anderson 
High  School.  Discussion  opened  by  Professor  O. 
L.  Kelso,  State  Normal. 

3.  **  Mathematics  and  Progress,"  Professor  G. 
A.  Waldo,  Purdue  University.  Discussion  opened 
by  Professor  Robert  J.  Aley,  Indiana  University. 


It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  the  math- 
ematical teachers  of  the  state  will  be  present. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  advance  of  mathe- 
matics should  attend  and  be  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Professor  F.  L.  Morris  of  the  Chair  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Hanover  College  has  presented  his 
resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  col- 
lege year.  He  has  held  the  chair  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  retires  because  of  advanced  years. 

Professor  A.  Jones  of  the  Marion  Normal  has 
charge  of  the  Mathematical  Columns  of  the 
Indiana  School  Journal.  He  is  a  splendid  man 
for  the  place. 

Linneus  Hines  continues  to  teach  the  Algebra 
successfully  in  the  Evansville  High  School. 

Helen  U.  Sharp  has  the  following  on  the  table 
of  9's  in  the  American  Primary  Teacher: 

9X  1=    9  "First,  lead  them  (the  pupils)  to 

Qy  2=  18  gee  that  the  sum  of  the  digits  in 

qQ  4!^  Qg  the  products  is  always  9  (except  m 

9X  5=  45  9X11  when  there  are  two  9's). 

9X  6=  54  Second,  let  them  count  right  down 

9  <  7=  63  the  table,  the  left  side  digits  read- 

9X  t  81  '^^^  ^'  ^»  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^''  ^^c^^^"g 
9X10=  90  ^y  ^  ®*<5h  line.  At  9x9  turn  and 
9X11=  99  count  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  back  to  the  first. 
9X12=108  Thus  the  left  digit  increases  by  one 
each  time,  while  the  right  digit  decreased  by 
one  each  time.'*  This  peculiarity  should  be 
noted  by  every  pupil,  and  in  the  advanced  arith- 
metic the  pupils  should  see  that  it  is  a  peculiari- 
ty inherent  in  the  number  system. 

The  answer  to  problem  14,  page  215  Cook  and 
Cropsey  Advanced  Arithmetic  is  incorrect.  It 
should  be  $981.60.  When  teachers  discover  mis- 
takes in  the  new  arithmetics,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  publish  them  in  these  columns  and  thus  save 
time  and  effort  for  busy  teachers. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Dicksoii  leaves  an  assistant  profes- 
sorship in  the  University  of  California  to  become 
associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Dr.  Dickson  is  favorably 
known  through  his  contributions  to  the  Group 
Theory. 

DeMorgan  once  said,  "The  most  worthless 
book  of  a  by-gone  day  is  a  record  worthy  of 
preservation.  Like  a  telescopic  star,  its  ob- 
scurity may  render  it  unavailable  for  most  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  serves,  in  hands  which  know  how 
to  use  it,  to  determine  the  places  of  more  im- 
portant bodies."  He  was  right.  Preserve  the 
old  arithmetics.  See  that  they  are  placed  in 
collections  where  they  may  best  serve  the  public. 
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MUSIC. 

SDITKDBT 

J.  G.  CRABBE,  Athland,  Ky. 


The  Tsachbb  of  Music. 


If  the  proper  qualification  of  teachers  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  successful  teaching 
of  music  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  well  to  de- 
termine what  those  qualifications  should  be. 
First,  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  a  correct  and  artistic  singer.  It  is  not 
essential  that  his  voice  should  have  the  freshness 
necessary  to  sing  a  solo  in  public,  but  it  should 
be  well  cultivated,  of  good  quality,  and  he 
should  be  able  to  give  correct  examples  in  tone 
formation,  vowel  building,  pronunciation,  phras- 
ing, articulation,  and  singing  for  children  to 
hear  and  to  imitate.  Particularly  is  this  neces- 
sary for  a  teacher  in  the  primary  grades.  A 
knowledge  of  harmony  is  of  little  consequence 
and  the  ability  to  play  an  instrument  not  at  all 
necessary.  Far  more  necessary  is  it  that  he 
should  have  sufScient  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
ology and  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs  in  rela- 
tion to  voice  production,  breathing,  and  singing, 
to  understand  the  limitations  of  the  voice  and 
its  natural  tendency,  and  to  recognize  imperfec- 
tions in  voices  resulting  from  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  throat  and  nose.  His  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  music  should  be 
suflBcient  to  enable  him  to  teach  all  theory  nec- 
essary to  independent  sight-singing  in  all  the 
keys,  and  he  should  be  able  to  present  this  theory 
in  a  progressive,  scientific  manner,  making  all 
illustrations  and  explanations  clear  and  concise. 
With  this  knowledge  and  ability,  a  woman  is  far 
better  qualified  to  teach  music  in  the  primary 
grades  than  a  man,  because  the  character  and 
quality  of  a  woman's  voice  is  easier  for  children 
to  imitate.  When  the  boys'  voices  begin  to 
change,  and  they  sing  tenor  and  bass,  a  man 
who  can  show  them  how  to  sing  these  parts  can 
make  the  lessons  more  interesting  than  a  woman. 
— George  Whelpton  in  School  Journal. 


Why  Not  the  Best? 


Fletcher  says :  "  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a 
nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws." 
That  a  nation  may  produce  makers  of  song, 
the  spirit  of  music  lying  dormant  in  every  child 
must  be  awakened  in  earliest  infancy.  The 
power  to  express  poetic  thought  in  song  can  best 


be  developed  through  systematized  play.  Tom- 
lins  says :  **  What  one  voices  in  song  one  lives." 
In  the  finger  plays  of  the  nursery,  beautifying 
and  sanctifying  the  home  spirit ;  in  kindergarten 
games,  symbolizing  nature  and  idealizing  work ; 
in  the  educational  games  of  the  elementary 
school,  where  music  is  rightly  blended  with  ver- 
bal speech,  children  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
voice  in  song  what  they  see,  hear  and  feel,  and 
thus  to  live  it.  That  the  wholesome,  elevating 
kind  of  music  heard  in  the  kindergarten  be  car- 
ried into  the  primary  school  is  of  vital  import- 
ance. Too  often  we  hear  beautiful  words  set  to 
street  music  and  the  lighter  college  airs  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  we  see  chil- 
dren marchitg  out  of  their  class-rooms  to  the 
sound  of  music  that  weakens  and  degrades  their 
nature.  The  best  is  not  too  good  for  the  future 
rulers  of  home  and  state.  Songs  and  marches 
should  be  taken  from  the  best  composers.  Music 
should  always  appeal  to  the  highest  and  best  in 
the  child.  The  school  should  give  the  child  an 
appreciation  of  fine  music;  indeed,  it  should 
stir  his  whole  being  with  poetic  love,  patriotic 
fire,  and  religious  thought — should  be  a  means 
of  illuminating  the  imagination  until  ideals  are 
formed  which,  when  fully  realized,  will  add  to 
the  happiness  of  the  world  by  expressing  "  sym- 
pathy and  love  to  fellow-creatures  and  worship 
to  the  Creator." 

ALI.IB  M.  Fblker. 


FiBST,  QlNQ. 


Too  much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the 
importance  of  reading  music  at  sight.  The  in- 
sistence should  be  that  children  shall  sing.  The 
question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  at  sight,  or 
otherwise,  should  be  of  secondary  importance. 
Grood  singing  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
Let  the  children  of  the  schools  sing  good  songs 
with  interest  and  appreciation,  then  if  they  may 
read  at  sight,  so  much  the  better  and  the  more 
valuable  will  their  singing  be.  In  fact,  unless 
some  vital  consideration  is  to  be  sacrificed,  let 
the  singing  be  on  the  basis  of  sight  reading 
finally  f  and  all  effort  should  work  to  this  consum- 
mation. The  conclusion  is,  sight  reading  should 
be  the  climax  of  effort,  not  the  initiative. 

— Robert  Foresman. 
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while  it    sang    A  sea  song,  sweet  and      clear, 

it  had  learned  The      mu  -  sic    of        the      sea.., 
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lis-tened  glad  -  ly,  while  it  sang    A     sea  song,  sweet  and  clear, 
til    I  thought  that  it    had  learned  The  mu  -  sic    of     the    sea. 
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8. 1  could  but  wish  the  song  had  wgrds,  4.  For  I  had  wondered  many  times 

For  then  my  little  shell  What  'twas  the  water  said, 

The  secrets  of  the  deep  blue  sea  When  it  came  rushing  to  the  shore 

To  me  would  surely  tell.  In  waves  high  as  my  head. 

5.  But  never  would  the  little  shell 
Tell  anything  to  me ; 
Although  it  sang,  fore'er  it  kept 
The  secrets  of  the  sea. 
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Nature  Study  in  the  Common  ScHooiiS* 

A  TALK  ABOUT  WATER-DROPS. 

By  A.  WILMER  DUFF. 

(Concluded  from  November.) 


BUT  w.e  have  wandered  somewhat  from  our 
subject,  which  was  the  fate  of  the  water 
vapor  that  rises  from  the  earth.  We  found  that 
rain  is  one  way  in  which' it  comes  back,  but  that 
is  not  the  only  way.  You  will  readily  think  of 
the  dew  that  sparkles  on  the  grass  when  the  sun 
rises  after  a  cold,  starry  night.  Cold  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of  dew,  but  you 
may  wonder  why  the  stars  are  mentioned.  With 
a  little  assistance  you  will  find  for  yourself  the 
explanation  of  dew  and  the  connection  between 
it  and  the  stars,  and  you  will  then  wonder  w^hy 
the  explanation  was  never  thought  of  until  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  You  must  all  have 
noticed  what  happens  when  a  pitcher  of  cold 
water  is  left  standing  in  a  hot  room.  The  out- 
side of  the  pi  teller  soon  becomes  covered  with 
moisture,  which  may  even  gather  in  drops  and 
run  down  the  sides.  This  is  exactly  the  way  in 
which  dew  is  formed.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  becomes  cold  at  night  and  chills  the  air 
near  it,  and  the  vapor  in  the  air  then  shrinks 
into  drops. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  notice  on  what  nights 
dew  is  most  plentiful.  Before  going  to  bed  find 
out  whether  the  night  is  cloudy  or  clear  and 
whether  there  is  much  wind  or  very  little.  In  the 
morning  83e  whether  there  is  much  dew,  or  little. 
We  shall  keep  a  record  for  a  month,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  you  will  be  able  to  predict  at 
night  whether  much  dew  will  be  seen  in  the 
morning,  and  you  will  be  able  to  answer  the 
question,  **What  have  the  stars  to  do  with  dew?'' 
Take  some  care  to  notice,  also,  where  there  is 
most  dew — on  the  earth,  on  grass,  on  stones  or 
on  metal  articles,  and  whether  there  is  more  on 
the  open  grass  or  on  grass  under  trees.  You 
will  also  learn  something  interesting  about  the 
matter  if  you  stretch  a  piece  of  muslin  on  four 
little  stakes  and  notice  how  much  dew  is  de- 
posited under  it.  I  must  not,  however,  leave 
you  with  the  idea  that  all  dew  comes  from  the 
air.  Some  part  of  the  dew  on  a  leaf  actually 
comes  from  inside  the  leaf  by  means  of  small 
openings  or  pores. 

But  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  all  the  ways 
by  which  vapor  returns  to  the  earth.  We  all 
know  what  snow  is,  although  people  who  pass 
all  their  lives  in  the  countries  near  the  equator 


never  see  it.  What  is  snow?  Some  still,  cold 
day  when  the  large  flakes  are  just  beginning  to 
come  down,  catch  some  of  them  on  the  sleeve  of 
your  coat  and  look  at  them  carefully.  You  will 
socn  find  that  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
things  that  you  have  ever  seen.  The  flakes  are 
all  in  the  form  of  stars,  shooting  out  rays  on 
every  side.  Sometimes  these  rays  are  quite 
straight,  but  in  many  cases  you  will  find  that 
there  are  little  raylets  darting  out  from  the  main 
ray  and  giving  it  a  most  beautiful  fern-like  look. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  these  different 
snow  stars  are  like.  You  can  find  out  much 
more  easily  than  I  could  tell  you.  You  should 
draw  pictures  of  as  many  as  possible,  and  see 
how  many  different  kinds  of  stars  you  can  get. 
You  will  easily  find  half  a  dozen  ;  others  have 
found  as  many  as  a  thousand.  If  you  count  the 
number  of  rays  on  each  of  the  different  stars 
you  will  find  something  very  interesting  about 
them,  Perhaps  the  day  on  which  you  first  try 
may  not  be  a  very  good  day  for  observing,  for 
there  may  be  too  much  wind  and  many  stars 
may  stick  together  or  they  may  be  too  small. 
But  persevere  and  you  will  find  that  some  day 
you  will  get  a  good  view  of  these  snow  gems. 

But  we  have  not  yet  answered  the  question, 
**  What  is  snow?"  Snow  flakes. are  not  frozen 
water-drops,  for  if  they  were  they  would  be 
round  like  water-drops.  They  consist  of  par- 
ticles of  water  vapor  which  have  been  caught 
and  fixed  in  position  by  some  invisible  power 
before  they  united  to  form  water-drops.  This 
power  is  not  merely  the  coldness  of  the  air,  for 
thafr  could  not  give  the  snow  flakes  their  regular 
shape.  The  star-making  power  is  something 
more  than  mere  cold  or  even  the  cohesion  which 
we  spoke  of  before,  but  we  shall  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time  attempt  to  explain  it.  If  you  wish  to 
find  the  effect  of  great  cold  alone  on  water  vapor, 
fill  a  tumbler  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow 
and  observe  how  the  vapor  particles  from  the 
air  are  deposited  on  the  outside,  owing  to  the 
intense  cold  produced  by  the  freezing  mixture. 
What  you  get  here  is  much  like  the  hoarfrost 
that  takes  the  place  of  dew  on  very  cold  nights, 
and,  in  fact,  hoarfrost  is  merely  frozen  water 
vapor  which  did  not  become  liquid  before  freez- 
ing. " 
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Perhaps  you  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
statement  that  vapor  can  turn  into  a  kind  of  ice, 
such  as  snow  or  hoarfrost,  without  first  becToming 
liquid  water.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
and  it  is  no  more  surprising  than  the  other  fact 
that  snow  or  ice  can  turn  into  vapor  without 
first  becoming  water.  For  instance,  when  there 
is  very  cold  weather  for  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether it  is  often  found  that  the  snow  disap- 
pears, although  the  weather  is  quite  too  cool  for 
it  to  melt.  It  has  sirnply  flown  away  particle  by 
particle  as  vapor.  You  may  have  to  wait  a  good 
while  before  you  get  a  chance  to  observe  this, 
but  there  is  another  way  of  noticing  the  same 
thing.  The  next  time  that  clothes  are  put  out 
to  dry  on  a  very  cold  day  notice  that  the  clothes 
can  dry  almost  completely  although*  it  was  cer- 
tainly too  cold  for  the  ice  on  them  to  melt  into 
water.  You  may  say  that  it  has  melted  into 
vapor. 

Although  snow  does  not  consist  of  frozen 
water-drops,  yet  we  are  all  familiar  with  frozen 
water  drops  under  the  name  of  hail.  These  lit- 
tle ice  balls  come  down  sometimes  in  summer 
when  the  air  does  not  seem  cold  enough  to  freeze 
water.  But  they  must  have  been  frozen  some- 
where before  reaching  the  earth,  and  so  we  learn 
that  there  must  be  somewhere  above  us  on  a 
summer  day  places  where  the  air  is  cold  enough 
to  produce  jce.  You  can  often  see  such  a  place, 
even  on  a  hot  summer  day,  if  you  wish.  Look 
for  a  cloud  that  seems  very  high  up,  one  that 
resembles  hairs  or  feathers  with  their  fibers 
curled.  These  clouds  are  sometimes  called 
horse-tail  clouds.  They  consist  really  of  small 
pieces  of  ice  instead  of  drops  of  water.  When 
you  see  many  of  these  clouds  you  may  expect 
wind  soon,  or  at  least  a  change  of  weather. 
They  are  very  high  up,  sometimes  as  much  as 
ten  miles.  You  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  the  hail  actually  comes  from  these  clouds. 
It  really  is  formed  much  nearer  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  very  cold  currents  of  air.  If  the 
drops  are  first  frozen  into  hail  by  cold  air,  and 
these  frozen  drops  before  reaching  the  earth 
have  to  pass  through  a  thick  layer  of  warm  air, 
they  are  partly  melted  again,  and  we  get  what  is 
called  sleet. 

We  have  said  a  good  deal  about  water  vapor 
shrinking  as  it  is  cooled  until  it  becomes  drops 
of  water.  What  happens  to  water  as  it  is  cooled? 


Does  it  shrink?  Try  it  for  yourself  in  this  way : 
Take  a  large  glass  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck. 
Fill  it  first  with  pretty  warm  water,  merely  to 
warm  it  up.  Then  pour  this  out  and  fill  it  with 
water  that  is  nearly  boiling.  Tie  a  string  around 
the  neck  just  where  the  water  stands,  cork  the 
bottle  and  put  it  where  it  can  cool.  Look  at  it 
as  it  cools,  and  notice  that  the  level  of  the  water 
falls  steadily. 

We  thus  see  that  water  shrinks'as  it  cools. 
Notice  which  part  of  the  bottle  is  the  colder  and 
see  if  you  can  explain  why.  If  the  day  is  cold 
enough  you  may  at  last  get  the  water  down  to 
the  freezing  point.  You  will  find,  however,  that 
it  does  not  go  on  shrinking  right  down  to  where 
it  begins  to  freeze.  A  little  expansion  actually 
occurs  before  the  freezing  point  is  reached »  but 
j  unless  your  bottle  be  very  large  and  have  a  very 
narrow  neck,  you  may  not  be  able  to  see  this. 
If  you  can  get  a  small  glass  tube  and  pass  it 
through  the  cork  and  then  shove  the  cork  hard 
into  the  bottle  full  of  water  you  may  make  a 
very  narrow  neck  for  the  bottle,  and  then  you 
may  be  able  to  see  this  slight  expansion  of  the 
water  before  it  is  quite  down  to  the  freezing 
point. 

But  what  happens  when  the  water  actually 
begins  to  freeze?  Leave  the  bottle  of  water  out 
on  a  very  cold  night  and  see  what  has  happened 
to  it  in  the  morning.  You  will  find  that  the 
bottle  has  cracked,  showing  that  when  the  water 
began  to  freeze  it  must  have  expanded  in  vol- 
ume, and  as  the  bottle  couldn't  expand  also, 
the  latter  was  shattered.  So  we  see  that  while 
water  vapor  and  water  both  shrink  steadily  as 
they  cool,  when  water  turns  into  ice  it  expands 
instead  of  shrinking,  and  therefore  the  ice  must 
be  less  dense  than  the  water.  Now,  any  solid 
that  is  less  dense  than  water  will  float  on  water, 
and  so  we  see  why  ice  always  floats  on  water 
instead  of  sinking.  Try  this  for  yourself  with  a 
lump  of  ice  and  a  tumbler  of  water.  Try  and 
judge  how  much  of  the  ice  is  above  the  water 
and  how  much  below.  If  you  can  judge  very 
accurately  you  will  find  that  there  are  about 
eleven  times  as  much  of  it  below  as  above. 

How  many  different  effects  produced  by  this 
expansion  of  freezing  water  can  you  think  of? 
There  are  some  very  important  ones,  indeed ; 
but  we  must  leave  such  questions  as  these  for 
another  time. 

Purdue  Univrrsity. 


**And  so,  as  Tiny  Tim  observed, 
God  bless  us  every  one ! " 
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Note— It  shoald  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  outline  on  Organic  Education  is  based  upon  Mias  Scott's  book  by  that  title, 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  <&  Co.,  90  cents,  and  the  outline  on  Reading  upon  Professor  Clark's  How  to  Teach  Beading,  pub- 
lished by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  75  cents. 


Organic  Editcation. 


OUTLINE. 

1.  Chapter  VIII. 
Read  as  a  whole. 

a.  "Analysis  of  Character,"  on  pages  68  «9, 96, 117, 134, 

185, 160,  161,  184-186.  201-202,  215-216,  228,  283,  248 
250-251,  261,  272.  280, 286, 293,  302,  808. 

(1)  Arrange  carefully  the  elements  of  character 

shown  in  the  first  analysis.    (Pages  68-«9.) 

(2)  Arrange  the  second  in  a  similar  way. 
(8)  Decide  upon  the  growth  indicated. 

(4)  Proceed  as  suggested  under  (1),  (2)  and  (3) 

with  the  full  analysis. 
(6)  Test  the  analysis  given  by  a  reference  to 

the  grades  in  your  own  school. 

b.  Consider  in  a  similar  way  "The  Ethical  Aims,"  and 

"The  Material." 

COMMENT. 

The  direction  in  the  outlines  under  chapter 
eight  *•  to  read  the  chapter  as  a  whole  "  presents 
considerable  diflBculty  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  chapter,  but  the  principle  involved  is  very 
important.  Only  through  the  preliminary  com- 
prehension of  the  whole  is  one  able  to  estimate 
the  details  in  their  true  proportions. 

Under  "a"  of  the  outline  attention  is  called 
to  nineteen  different  "analyses  of  character." 
With  the  first  two  the  teacher  is  asked  to  do 
three  things — arrange  carefully  the  elements  of 
character  in  the  first  analysis ;  arrange  the  sec- 
ond in  a  similar  way,  and  decide  upon  the  growth 
indicated. 

Let  these  three  things  be  briefly  done : 

(1)  The  elements  of  character  at  the  age  of 
five  to  six  as  shown  in  the  first  analysis  (pages 
68-69) ,  arranged  in  order,  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  the  period  in  which  the  mental  ca- 

pacities belonging  to  the  first  stage  of 
life  are  merely  dawning. 

2.  The  ruling  interest  is  a  longing  to  know 

the  meaning  of  every  fact  presented, 
both  in  nature  and  the  institutions  of 
society. 

3.  The  child's  wanderings  in  space  or  in 

thought  may  be  because  of  engrossment 
in  some  object  and  with  no  intention  of 
wrong-doing. 

4.  At  this  stage  the  child  begins  to  show  a 

tendency  to  organization  in  noting  the 
relation  of  the  object  to  facts  he  knows 
and  to  its  causes. 


5.  At  this  time  .the  child  has  but  little  power 

of  inhibition ;  hence  his  limbs  seem  to 
respond  to  every  passing  impulse  or 
idea  more  than  is  desirable  in  further- 
ing his  development.  He  needs  greater 
ability  of  concentration. 

6.  His  curiosity  is  likely  to  lead  him  into 

daring  exploits.  It  is  said  that  he  con- 
siders an  adventure  as  a  mere  experi- 
ment in  obtaining  some  new  relation  or 
fact. 

7.  The  tendency  of  the  child  in  this  stage, 

is  to  apprehend  whatever  he  is  ex- 
amining as  one  undivided  whole ;  not 
distinguishing  it  clearly  from  himself 
and  from  other  objects.  He  does  not 
tend  to  analyze  it  into  its  various  attri- 
butes. This  is  a  very  important  educa- 
tional truth.  It  not  only  characterizes 
the  child  at  this  period,  but  it  is  a  mark 
of  the  mature  thinker  on  his  approach 
to  a  new  object  of  thought.  It  is  in 
obedience  to  this  principle  that  the 
teacher  is  asked  in  these  outlines  to 
"  read  the  chapter  as  a  whole." 

8.  It  seems  that  the  child  differentiates  one 

object  from  another  only  as  his  experi- 
ences bring  to  light  the  differences.  It 
is  of  educational  significance  that  at 
the  age  of  five  and  six  the  child  tends 
to  discover  similarities  rather  than  dif- 
ferences. 

9.  Another  element  in  the  analysis  of  char- 

acter is  this — the  child  becomes  aware, 
under  his  strong  inclination  toward  ex- 
periment, that  he  can  produce  for  him- 
self,   therefore,   he    constructs   rude 
means  to  accomplish  his  ends. 
(2)  The  analysis  of  character  presented  on 
page  ninety-six  is  supposed  to  mark  a  child  of 
six  years.    The  elements  are  as  follows : 

1.  Curiosity  is  less  acute  than  in  the  first 

stage. 

2.  Imagination  rules  the  self  far  less  com- 

pletely. 

3.  The  inventive  capacity  is  capable  of  cre- 

ating more  complex  and  more  highly 
finished  productions. 

4.  The  idea  of  possession  is  strong.    As  a 
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result  the  pupil  is  very  tenacious  in 
maintaining  his  own  rights.  He  is  also 
somewhat  inclined  to  disregard  the 
rights  of  others.  This  trait,  however, 
leads  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  others, 
and  as  a  result  the  child  begins  to  re- 
spect the  property  rights  of  those  about 
him.  Finally  under  all  these  influences 
he  is  inducedto  cooperate  with  others 
to  maintain  the  common  rights  of  all. 

5.  Through  these  same  influences  he  learns 

obedience. 

6.  His  knowledge  of   danger   being  more 

clear,  he  feels  more  fully  the  need  of 
protection. 

7.  This  renders  more  important  to  him  all 

that  the  home  involves.    He  begins  to 
appreciate  its  shelter  and  protection. 
He  understands  and  favors  its  coopera- 
tion.   He  begins  to  think  of  the  du- 
ties belonging  to  each  member  of  the 
'family,  especially  of  the  duties  belong- 
ing to  him,  himself,  since  he  is  shel- 
tered, nourished  and  protected  in  a 
peculiar  sense. 
(3)  The  growth  indicated  seems  to  be  one 
from  individual  contest  with  environment  to  a 
cooperative  contest.    In  the  stage  represented 
by  Hiawatha  the  child  looks  upon  each  object, 
himself  included,  as  Isolated.    He  is  inclined  to 
attempt  to  cope  with  his  surroundings  alone. 
He  roughly  contrives  means  that  will  aid  him 
without  turning  anxiously  to  home  and  to  so- 
ciety.   At  the  later  age  he  appreciates  more 
fully  the  difliculty  of  knowledge  and  of  behavior ; 
he  apprehends  more  fully  the  danger  of  his  sur- 
roundings ;  he  knows  more  accurately  the  weak- 
ness of  his  own  efforts.    This  leads  him  to  value 
cooperation.    At  such  a  time  the   pupil   will 
readily  assimilate  simple  lessons  on  the  value  of 
the  home  and  the  school  and  on  their  duties. 

The  child's  growth  into  the  sense  of  property 
is  one  aspect  of  the  cooperation  involved  in  so- 
ciety. To  an  individual  upon  a  lonely  island,  as 
in  the  case  of  Kobinson  Crusoe,  property  is  of 
no  value.  This  lesson  may  very  appropriately 
be  presented  at  the  stage  of  life  typified  by  Ka- 
blu.  It  is  the  institutions  of  society  and  the  co- 
operation they  imply  that  give  value  to  property. 
The  growth  into  the  sense  of  property  has  two 
stages.  The  first  stage  in  this  growth  is  one 
which  arouses  a  strong  tendency  to  acquire  more 
and  to  defend  one's  self  in  retaining  that  which 
he  has.  The  second  stage  is  one  in  which  the 
child  grows  into  a  like  feeling  for  the  property 
rights  of  others.  To  this  second  phase  of  growth 
the  teacher  is  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  atten- 


tion. The  first  kind  of  growth  arises  almost 
spontaneously,  the  second  requires  the  constant 
guidance  of  the  home  and  the  school. 

(4)  The  teacher  is  asked  in  the  fourth  place  to 
consider  the  other  analyses  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  in  which  he  has  considered  the  analyses  on 
pages  sixty-eight  and  ninety-six. 

(5)  It  is  hoped  that  each  teacher  will  give 
some  test  to  the  analyses  by  a  study  of  the  con- 
ditions in  his  own  school.  Among  the  questions 
he  may  ask :  Are  the  pupils  at  about  the  age  of 
six  beginning  to  show  an  inclination  toward  co- 
operation? Does  each  child  at  that  age  tend  to 
maintain  his  own  rights  to  property  in  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others  ? 

Finally,  let  the  teacher  arrange  carefully  the 
elements  in  the  "Ethical  Aims  "as  given  on 
page  seventy  and  on  page  ninety-six .  With  these 
data  at  hand  let  him  decide  upon  the  growth 
that  has  been  made.  In  the  same  way  are  to  be 
considered  the  other  statements  of  the  "  Ethical 
Aims."  The  work  upon  '*  Ethical  Aims  "  is  to 
be  concluded  by  testing  the  thought  gained  by 
a  reference  to  the  grades  in  the  teacher's  own 
school.  It  is  suggested  that  "The  Material" 
be  examined  and  tested  in  somewhat  the  same 
mode. 

Howard  Sandison. 


How  TO  Teach  Beading  in  the  Publjc 
Schools. 


OUTLINE. 


I.  The  Central  Idea.    (Page  130.) 

a.  Discuss  the  saying, "  There  is  only  one  rule  for  em- 

phasis—Gumption." 

b.  The  best  method  of  studying  this  chapter  is  to  read 

aloud  the  various  illustrations  found  on  pp.  140 
to  140,  and  to  discuss  them  in  the  institute. 
II.  Subordination.    (Page  149  ) 

a.  What  objections  are  there  to  telling  a  pupil  to  read 
words  in  parenthesis  "  lower  and  faster." 
III.  Values.    (Page  157.) 

a.  What  appropriateness  is  there  in  denominating 

this  chapter  values  f 

b.  What  result  are  we  to  expect  from  class  study  of 

vcUtteat 

COMMENT. 

In  order  that  the  central  idea  may  be  made 
clear  to  the  listener  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
be  clear  to  the  reader.  Not  vaguely  apprehended 
but  clearly  perceived  and  firmly  fixed  in  the 
mind.  Then  the  phrase  or  sentence  must  be 
read  with  the  definite,  distinct  object  of  impress- 
ing the  thought  upon  the  mind  of  the  listener ; 
and  the  child  must  recognize  his  responsibility 
to  convey  the  thought  of  the  author  to  his  listen- 
ers. The  teacher  and  pupils  must  cooperate  to 
make  the  reading  lesson  a  real  lesson.     Every- 
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thing  should  be  done  to  assist  the  reader  by  giv- 
ing him  a  careful,  attentive  hearing.  Whenever 
he  fails  to  impress  the  central  idea,  let  us  not 
question  him  regarding  his  emphasis,  but  let  us 
rather  say,  "  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  "  or  "  We 
don't  quite  understand  you,  Mary,"  or  any  one 
of  a  hundred  comments  that  will  occur  to  every 
teacher. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
any  given  passage.  The  author  had  but  one 
purpose  in  mind  and  the  discovery  of  that  pur- 
pose is  one  of  the  objects  in  the  preparation  of 
the  reading  lesson.  It  is  true  that  occasionally 
there  may  seem  to  be  two  or  more  readings  of  a 
sentence,  but  careful  study,  thoughtful  analysis, 
patient  consideration  of  all  the  factors,  will  lead 
us  to  the  true  interpretations. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  to  what  extent  a 
teacher  shall  endeavor  to  force  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  a  passage ;  or,  for  that  matter,  of  an 
entire  selection,  upon  the  class.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  an  endeavor  is  always  to  be  depre- 
cated. It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  show  the 
class  (wherever  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
so) ,  by  careful  questioning  and  occasional  infor- 
mation, the  reasoning  which  has  led  him  to  any 
given  interpretation.  If,  through  his  failure  to 
present  the  proper  stimulus,  or  through  the 
child's  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  author's  con- 
ception the  child  cannot  be  led  naturally  to  ap- 
prehend the  passage,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is 
better  pedagogy  to  accejft  an  incomplete  or  even 
an  incorrect  interpretation  than  to  force  the 
child  to  read  in  a  mechanical  way  after  the  model 
of  the  teacher.  A  clear  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  must  underlie  the  reading ; 
and  all  reading  must  be  affected  that  is  not  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  that  apprehension. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  teachers'  work  where 
the  ability  to  ask  suggestive  questions  and  to 
encourage  questions  from  the  children  is  so 
tested  as  in  the  teaching  of  reading ;  and  there 
is  no  subject  wherein  such  splendid  results  are 
attained  by  that  ability.  The  teacher  should 
exhaust  all  his  powers  to  get  the  interpretation 
from  the  class  before  even  hinting  at  what  may 
be  the  author's  intention.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  further  the  child  pursues  his 
studies  the  more  dependent  he  becomes  upon  his 
ability  to  extract  the  author's  thought  from  the 
printed  page ;  to  extract  it  definitely  and  cor- 
rectly, we  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  all 
legitimate  means,  no  matter  how  much  time 
may  be  consumed,  to  show  the  child  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  the  central  idea  and  how  to  get 
it.  S.  H.  Clabk. 


ADOIiBSCSNCE. 


OUTLINB. 

Ths  Anthropological  Phase. 

A  certain  Bolemnity  has  always  marked  this  epoch  among 
both  primitive  and  civilized  people.  It  has  always  been 
solemnized  by  religious  rites,  tribal  ceremonies,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "Toga  virilis,"  by  confirmation  services,  first 
communion  and  conversion. 

According  to  Q.  Stanley  Hall  pubescence  is  the  period  of 
education.  From  tribal  ceremonies  as  a  basis  education 
has  developed  downward  to  the  primary  and  kindergarten 
and  upward  to  the  college  and  university.' 

CEREMONIES  AMONG  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLE. 

The  ceremonies  are  full  of  suggestions  which  throw  light 
upon  the  character  of  the  pubescent  child.  The  details  of 
the  ceremony  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  they 
all  have  for  their  purposes  (1)  the  testing  of  the  courage  of 
the  boys,  and  (2)  the  imparting  of  tribal  traditions  and  in- 
formation ;  they  are  educative.  Girls  are  subject  to  similar 
trials. 

There  -is  seen  in  the  boys  of  to-day  a  relic  of  this  training 
period ;  notice  tests  of  strength  and  courage,  abhorrence  of 
things  effeminate  and  pubescent  coenesthesis. 

The  value  of  these  ceremonies  can  not  be  estimated,  and 
it  would  seem  that  such  things  serve  as  a  healthy  stimulus 
to  the  mental,  physical  and  religious  development  of  the 
child.  The  boy  of  to-day  lacks  the  stimulating  elTect  of 
these  quasi  religious  rites.  His  courage,  instead  of  being 
augmented,  is  dissipated  by  modern  social  customs. 

ATT     UDEOFTHE    PUBESCENT    CHILD   TOWARD   INSTITUTIONAL 
LIFE. 

Children  are  born  into  institutional  life  and  accept  the 
inheritance.  Does  there  come  a  time  when  they— at  least 
some  of  them— question  its  value? 

Statistics  show  that  the  age  of  incorrigibility  is  14  years 
in  girls  and  15  years  in  boys. 

There  are  fewer  children  of  these  two  ages  In  Sunday- 
schools  than  of  any  age  between  10  and  20  years. 

A  noticeable  decrease  in  school  attendance  occurs  at  this 
age.  The  Ui^s  of  great  men  show  the  same  attitude  t  ward 
school  and  school  work.  In  general  we  may  say  that  re- 
bellion against  constituted  authority  is  apt  to  appear  at 
this  stage. 

COMMENT. 

In  his  excellent  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Burnham  says  adolescence  should  be 
studied  scientifically  from  the  standpoints  of 
physiology,  anthropology,  neurology  and  psy- 
chology, and  in  its  ethical,  social  and  pedagogi- 
cal relations.  The  article  contains  some  very 
helpful  suggestions  for  the  study  of  the  subject 
which  may  be  of  value  to  the  readers  of  The 
Educator.  Referring  to  the  reports  of  Profes- 
sor Key,  who  made  observations  upon  15,000 
boys  and  3,000  girls,  in  Swedish  schools,  the 
writer  says : 

The  most  promising  subject  for  further  study 
in  this  field  is,  perhaps,  the  relation  of  the 
marked  physical  changes  that  occur  at  adoles- 
cence to  health  and  to  physical  and  mental 
activity.  The  reports  just  described  mentioned 
some  remarkable  cases  of  physical  growth.  In 
one  case  a  boy  grew  in  one  year  by  careful  meas- 
urement between  seven  and  eight  inches.    If,  in 
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such  cases,  the  power  to  resist  disease  and  the 
ability  to  perform  physical  and  mental  work 
during  the  years  of  maximum  growth,  were 
carefully  noted,  results  of  prime  importance 
might  in  time  appear.  Another  point  of  prime 
importance  is  the  outcrop  of  ancestral  ways. 
At  adolescence  there  seems  to  be  a  great  influx 
of  hereditary  strength  and  character.  The  boy 
of  good  blood  who  has  been  lazy,  perverse  or 
reckless  before,  often  becomes  serious  now  and 
develops  his  latent  manhood.  For  the  boy  with 
evil  hereditary  tendencies  it  is  a  dangerous 
period.  One's  inheritance  from  the  past  is  the 
anchor  which  holds  him  in  the  storms  of  adoles- 
cence, or  the  impulse  which  drives  him  on  to 
perversity  and  sometimes  to  insanity.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  our  knowledge  upon  this  point  is 
very  general  and  indefinite. 

The  recognition  given  the  period  in  ceremo- 
nies of  the  savages  and  in  civilized  life  and  the 
analogy  of  these  trials  and  the  test  that  nature 
makes  at  the  beginning  of  adolescence  are  dis- 
cussed as  follows : 

The  importance  of  this  second  birth  has  been 
recognized  in  strange  and  significant  ways.  It 
has  been  a  world-wide  custom  to  celebrate  the 
advent  of  adolescence  with  feasts,  ceremonies 
and  mystic  rites.  Among  savages  the  power 
unflinchingly  to  endure  pain  is  the  usual  test  of 
manhood.  The  breaking  6ut  of  a  tooth,  the 
stinging  of  wasps  and  ants,  tatooing  with  a 
sharp  stone,  bleeding,  circumcision,  and  the 
like,  are  among  the  means  by  which  the  close  of 
childhood  is  celebrated  and  by  which  the  endur- 
ance of  young  manhood  is  tried.  Even  among 
the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons  it  is  said  to  have  been 
a  usual  test  of  a  child's  courage  to  place  him  on 
a  sloping  roof.  If  he  held  fasf,  he  was  styled 
"a  stout,  brave  boy."  Everywhere  it  is  a  dis- 
grace for  a  boy  to  give  expression  to  his  pain. 
He  who  loses  his  self-control  is  likely  to  be 
killed,  to  be  banished  to  the  quarters  of  the 
women,  or  in  some  way  to  be  disgraced.  He 
who  unflinchingly  endures,  enters  into  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  manhood.  The  youth's  eman- 
cipation is  formally  announced.  He  belongs  no 
longer  to  the  family,  but  to  the  tribe.  In  some 
cases  a  new  name  is  given  to  the  adolescent,  in 
some,  ornaments  are  bestowed,  in  others  a  patri- 
mony may  be  granted.  Among  civilized  na- 
tions, too,  the  passing  of  **  the  golden  gates  of 
childhood"  has  often  been  marked  by  feasts 
and  ceremonies.  The  Romans  had  their  feast  of 
the  Uberalin  when  boys  of  sixteen  (in  later  years 
at  the  age  of  fifteen)  assumed  the  toga  virilis. 
And  among  Christian  nations  puberty  is  the 
period  of  confirmation  in  the  church. 

It  is  hardly  fanciful  to  say  that  the  cruel  prac- 
tices of  savages  are,  in  a  crude  way,  analogous  to 
the  trial  to  which  nature  subjects  us  at  the  advent 
of  adolescence.  Puberty,  as  one  writer  has  said, 
is  the  grand  court  of  appeal  by  which  weak  chil- 
dren are  weeded  out,  and  only  those  who  have 
sufficient  vitality  for  life's  battle  renew  their 
strength  and  continue  their  development;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  young  savage  who  en- 
dures without  a  murmur  the  tortures  to  which 
he  is  subjected,  is  admitted  to  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  possessions  of  manhood,  so  the  aaoles- 


cent  who  passes  nature's  ordeal  then  enters  upon 
his  inheritance  from  the  past. 

In  regard  to  psychological  changes  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  is  significant : 

The  psychological  changes  at  puberty  are  no 
less  remarkable.  There  is  a  great  influx  of  new 
sensations.  The  brain,  aroused  by  the  new 
stimuli,  increases  its  activity.  The  psychic  con- 
comitant of  this  increased  cerebral  activity  is 
manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  adolescent 
mind  is  filled  with  hopes,  dreams,  tempestuous 
passions,  and  new  ideas.  Social  and  ethical  im- 
pulses become  dominant ;  egoism  gives  place  to 
altruism.  Political  or  religious  zeal  sometimes 
becomes  the  main-spring  of  action.  The  reason- 
ing powers  come  into  use.  At  a  somewhat  later 
period  philosophic  speculation  frequently  be- 
comes almost  a  passion ;  and  philosophic  and 
religious  doubts  are  common.  The  whole  period 
of  adolescence  is  often  one  of  mental  storm  and 
stress ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  cerebral  over- 
strain results  in  insanity.  This  is  the  time  for 
the  most  ardent  interest  in  altruistic  and  philan- 
thropic endeavor. 

Perhaps  the  following  circular  sent  out  from 
Clark  University  to  parents,  teachers  and  others 
with  the  request  for  their  cooperation  in  collect- 
ing data  for  an  anthropological  study  of  adoles- 
cence may  be  of  practical  value  to  our  readers. 
Information  in  regard  to  both  sexes  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen  was  indicated  as 
desirable : 

Have  changes  or  peculiarities  been  noted  con- 
cerning : 

1.  Sl^ep:  duration,  soundness,  posture  in, 
readiness  or  reluctance  to  retire  or  rise. 

2.  Dreams:  starts  on  going  to  sleep,  talking  or 
muttering,  nightmare. 

3.  Health:  especially  digestion,  muscular 
strength  and  endurance,  exercise. 

4.  Nervousness:  neuralgias,  headaches,  pain  in 
limbs  or  other  parts,  irritability  or  worrying 
about  tasks. 

5.  Temper:  is  it  modified  in  excitability,  vio- 
lence, duration? 

6.  St^idies:  easier  or  harder,  more  liked  or  dis- 
liked, changes  in  tastes,  relations  and  sentiments 
towards  instructors. 

7.  Tastes  in  reading. 

8.  Friendships  for  the  same  or  the  other  sex, 
confidences,  green  or  first  love,  cronies,  society, 
secrets. 

9.  Self -consciousness:  as  shown  in  bearing  and 
manner,  etc. 

10.  Dress  and  ornament. 

11.  Conscience  and  moral  sense. 

12.  Emotional  nature,  impressionability. 

13.  Quality  of  the  Willy  perseverance,  independ- 
ence, enterprise,  aims  and  purposes  in  life's  plans. 

14.  Fears,  superstitions,  signs,  omens. 

15.  Physical  changes:  slower  or  more  rapid 
growth,  changes  in  looks,  outcrop  of  ancestral 
ways,  tricks,  habits  of  gait,  voice,  inflection,  ges- 
ture, taste,  aptitude,  etc.  , 

The  change  from  childhood  to  adult  life  brings 
a  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  life  and  the 
transition  period  is  one  of  doubt  and  question- 
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ing.  Sometimes  the  awakening  is  sudden  and 
the  shock  is  hard  to  withstand.  Well  it  is  for 
the  child  in  these  times  if  his  training  has  been 
of  such  a  nature  that  his  character  has  the 
quality  of  sturdiness  in  it  I  If  from  the  begin- 
ning parent  and  teacher  have  directed  him  so 
that  all  unconsciously  he  has  taken  on  the  ca- 
pacity to  meet  calmly  any  conditions  that  may 
arise,  and  to  solve  any  problems  that  may  con- 
front him  he  will  find  himself  putting  away 
childish  things  and  assuming  new  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  with  no  jar  to  his  nature.  There 
are  two  extremes  in  this  preparation :  one  over- 
prepares  and  arouses  the  child's  fears  and 
doubts ;  the  other  is  insufficient  and  leaves  the 
child  all  at  sea  with  no  anchor.  This  is  the 
period  of  all  times  when  the  child  needs  the 
sympathy  of  parents  and  teacher.  Made  timid 
by  the  changes  in  his  physical  life  and  perplexed 
by  the  questions  that  arise  which  he  cannot 
answer,  he  withdraws  within  himself  and  suffers 
in  secret.  In  this  time  the  child  needs  the 
knowledge  and  sympathy  that  the  experience  of 
the  teacher  and  parent  can  supply.  Frank  and 
open  communion  will  save  much  suffering.  Per- 
haps the  question  of  religion  has  given  rise  to 
more  doubts  and  sorrows  in  childlife  than  any 
other  subject.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  much  of  this  trouble  has  arisen  and  is 
yet  due  to  the  superstition  that  attaches  to  the 
training  that  children  receive.  Not  infrequent- 
ly are  children  wrought  up  to  frenzy  pitch  and 
fevered  excitement  by  problems  that  have  no 
place  in  childhood.  Unhealthy  excitement  cre- 
ates a  kind  of  abnormal  religious  fervor  which 
having  run  its  course  leaves  the  child  skeptical 
and  indifferent. 

Grave  questions  present  themselves  and  in  the 
first  blush  of  childish  ardor  the  solution  is  clear. 
Single  handed  he  would  fight  for  right  and  con- 
quer. What  he  needs,  then,  is  a  calm  view  of 
the  way  institutional  life  is  organized  and  a  pa- 
tient direction  of  his  energies  in  proper  chan- 
nels. The  writer  remembers  one  boy  who,  in 
this  waking  time,  was  struggling  with  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  and  death  and  immortality 
and  heaven  and  hell,  who  in  his  doubt  went  to 
his  father  with  his  questions.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  the  great  men  in  the  world  really  be- 
lieved in  right  and  wrong  and  a  hereafter.  He 
wondered  if  they  had  not  solved  the  problem  for 
themselves,  and  though  they  knew  there  were 
no  such  things,  if  they  had  not  agreed  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  for  the  rank  and  file  to  make 
them  believe  in  such  things  and  persuade  them 
to  live  as  if  they  were  true.  The  writer  remem- 
bers that,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  truth 


that  a  calm,  sweet  life  firmly  anchored  in  faith, 
supplied,  the  father  in  kindness  and  sympathy 
assured  this  boy  that  he  need  never  doubt  that 
the  great  souls  of  the  race  had  believed  to  the 
laying  down  of  their  lives  for  the  truth. 

Olive  Schreiner,  in  "  The  Story  of  An  African 
Farm,"  tells  of  the  progress  of  a  soul  through 
these  times  of  doubt.    She  says : 

"One  day,  a  notable  one,  we  discover  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  and  read  it  all  through.  It 
is  a  new  gold  mine.  They  didn't  know  it  was 
wicked  to  take  your  things  again  if  some  one 

took  them,  w  icked  to  go  to  law,  wicked  to ! 

We  are  quite  breathless  when  we  get  to  the 
house ;  we  tell  them  we  have  discovered  a  chap- 
ter they  never  heard  of ;  we  tell  them  what  it 
says.  The  old  wise  people  tell  us  they  knew  all 
about  it.  .  .  .  The  ten  commandments  and 
the  old  *  Thou  shalt'  we  have  heard  about  long 
enough,  and  don't  care  about  it ;  but  this  new 
law  sets  us  on  fire.  We  will  deny  ourselves.  • 
.  We  conscientiously  put  the  cracked  teacup 
for  ourselves  at  breakfast,  and  take  the  burnt 
roaster  cake.  .  .  .  We  are  exotically  virtu- 
ous. At  night  we  are  profoundly  religious; 
even  the  ticking  watch  says,  *  Eternity,  eter- 
nity !  hell,  hell,  hell  1 '  and  the  silence  talks  of 
God,  and  the  things  that  shall  be.  Occasionally, 
also,  unpleasantly  shrewd  questions  begin  to 
be  asked  by  some  bne,  we  know  not  who,  who 
sits  somewhere  behind  our  shoulder.  We  get 
to  know  him  better  afterward.  Now,  we  carry 
the  questions  to  the  grown-up  people,  and 
they  give  us  answers.  We  are  more  or  less  satis- 
fied for  the  time-.  .  .  .  Then  a  new  time 
comes,  of  which  the  leading  feature  is,  that  the 
shrewd  questions  are  asked  louder.  We  carry 
them  to  the  grown-up  people ;  they  answer  us, 
and  we  are  not  satisfied.  And  now  between  us 
and  the  dear  old  world  of  the  senses  the  spirit- 
world  begins  to  peep  in,  and  wholly  clouds  it  over. 
.  .  .  The  Bible  we  bear  always  in  our  breast ; 
its  pages  are  our  food ;  we  learn  to  repeat  it ;  we 
weep  much ;  for  in  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  the 
early  morning  or  the  late  evening,  in  the  field 
or  in  the  house,  the  Devil  walks  with  us.  He 
comes  to  us  a  real  person,  copper-colored  face, 
head  a  little  on  one  side,  forehead  knit,  asking 
questions.  Believe  me,  it  were  better  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  three  deadly  diseases  than  by  him.  He 
is  never  silenced — without  mercy.  Though  the 
drops  of  blood  stand  out  on  your  heart  he  will 
put  his  question.  Softly  he  comes  up  (we  are 
only  a  wee  bit  child) :  *  Is  it  good  of  God  to 
make  a  hell?  Was  it  kind  of  him  to  let  no  one 
be  forgiven  unless  Jesus  Christ  died? ' 

Then  he  goes  off,  and  leaves  us  writhing. 
.  .  .  It  is  nothing  to  him  if  we  go  quite  mad 
with  fear  at  our  own  wickedness.  .  .  .  We 
long  to  tell  some  one.  .  .  .  One  day  we  try 
to  tell  some  one.  Then  a  grave  head  is  shaken 
solemnly  at  us.  We  are  wicked,  very  wicked, 
they  say ;  we  ought  not  to  have  such  thoughts. 
God  is  good,  very  good.  ...  So  month  by 
month,  summer  and  winter,  the  old  life  goes  on 


—reading,  praying,   weeping,  praying. 

Then  a  new  time.    A  time  of  sleeping.    .    .    . 

Then  at  last  a  new  time — the  time  of  waking. 


And  a  new  life  begins  for  us." 
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The  picture  is  a  vivid  one  and  not  unreal.  The 
teacup  experience  is  a  common  one.  A  woman 
recently  told  the  writer  that  she,  as  a  child,  in 
setting  the  table  came  to  a  time  when  she  placed 
the  cracked  plate  for  herself  instead  of  for  the 
others  and  felt  much  better  for  having  done  so 
If  space  permitted  we  would  quote  in  full  the 
account  of  Waldo's  sacrifice  in  this  same  book. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  midday  in  the  field  he 
built  an  altar  of  twelve  small  stones  upon  which 
he  laid  the  cold  mutton-chop  which  he  had 
brought  for  his  dinner,  and  in  the  fervor  of  his 
faith  offered  the  following  prayer : 

"Oh,  Grod,  my  Father,  I  have  made  Thee  a 
sacrifice.  I  have  only  two-pence,  so  I  cannot 
buy  a  lamb.  If  the  lambs  were  mine  I  would 
give  Thee  one ;  but  now  I  have  only  this  meat ; 
it  is  my  dinner-meat.  Please,  my  Father,  send 
fire  down  from  heaven  to  burn  it.  Thou  hast 
said.  Whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  mountain. 
Be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  nothing  doubting,  it 
shall  be  done.  I  ask  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen." 

The  faith  expressed  here  is  no  larger  than 


that  of  a  little  friend  of  the  writer's  who  upon 
waking  to  a  snowy  morning  last  winter  assured 
his  father  in  all  earnestness  that  the  snow 
came  in  answer  to  his  prayer  the  night  before. 

In  connection  with  this  thought  the  writer  has 
been  much  interested  in  the  experiences  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  George  Sand. 
John  Stuart  Mill  had  his  life  so  completely 
moulded  by  his  father  that  he  really  had  no 
childhood.  Mrs.  Burnett  tells  in  detail  the  ex- 
periences of  her  girlhood,  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  first  story  she  wrote  for  publication. 
After  quoting  the  letter  of  acceptance  from  the 
editor,  she  says  significantly:  '*  But  she  (The 
One  I  Know  the  Best  of  All)  had  crossed  the 
delicate,  impalpable  dividing  line.  And  after 
that,  Life  itself  began,  and  memories  of  her  lose 
the  meaning  which  attaches  itself  to  the  mem- 
ories of  the  Mind  of  a  Child."  Greorge  Sand  in 
the  account  of  her  childhood  tells  of  the  religion 
she  constructed  to  meet  her  needs.  Of  Coramb^, 
as  she  called  her  divinity,  and  his  attributes  we 
may  write  at  another  time. 

F.  M.  Stalker. 


History  Work  in  the  Grades. 


By  ELLWOOD  W.  KEMP. 


Second  Grade. 

AS  I  have  frequently  said  the  plan  of  the  his- 
tory work  which  is  being  developed  at  the 
present  time  throughout  the  district  and  grade 
schools  of  the  state,  is  to  begin  with  the  early 
life  of  the  Aryan  race  in  India  and  follow  it 
westward  through  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley 
out  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Meditera- 
nean,  to  see  something  of  what  Egypt  did  for 
civilization,  then  Greece,  then  Rome,  then  the 
Teuton  in  the  middle  ages,  then  forward,  study- 
ing the  Crusade,  the  Renaissance,  printing,  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  the  reformation,  some- 
thing of  the  government  of  Spain,  France  and 
England  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica and  then  forward  into  the  history  of  Ameri- 
ica.  It  is  the  plan  for  the  first  grade  to  deal 
with  the  early  Aryan  in  India  and  for  the  sec- 
ond grade  to  get  as  clear  an  idea  as  is  possible 
for  children  of  this  early  age  of  the  life  that  grew 
up  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  amongst  the 
old  Chaldeans,  Babylonians  and  Assyrians;  of 
that  whicH  grew  up  in  the  Nile  valley  amongst 
the  Egytians ;  of  that  which  grew  up  just  at  the 


eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediteranean  sea 
amongst  the  Jews  and  Phcenicians.  It  is  not 
the  thought  to  present  to  the  children  in  this 
early  grade  a  dry  account  of  the  names  of  kings 
and  battles  fought  between  countries,  but  by  a 
method  of  clear  and  artistic  description  of  such 
things  and  events  as  were  most  characteristic  of 
of  these  several  peoples  to  help  the  child  to  im- 
agine the  kind  of  life  which  was  lived  in  this  far- 
away time  and  place.  For  example,  a  story 
about  how  they  carried  on  agriculture,  the  kind  of 
tools  they  used,  what  kinds  of  grains  they  grew, 
how  these  grains  were  prepared  for  food,  may  be 
made  of  great  interest  and  value  to  children. 
Likewise  the  story  of  their  school-life  in  any  one 
of  these  countries  compared  with  the  school-life 
which  the  child  is  now  in,  would  be  both  profit- 
able and  interesting.  A  story  of  how  they  made 
books,  how  they  built  pyramids,  how  they  built 
temples,  the  worship  in  these  temples,  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  pieces 
of  art ;  as,  for  example,  the  Sphinx  in  Egypt,  or 
the  Winged  Bulls  in  Persia,  sympathetically  and 
intelligently  presented  to  the  children  by  de- 
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scription  and  picture  is  the  type  of  work  which 
is  here  contemplated.  To  make  this  clearer  to 
the  teachers  throughout  the  state  a  story  about 
book-making  and  writing  is  presented'below,  as 
a  type  of  the  general  character  of  work  contem- 
plated. This  story  is  one  of  many  which  are 
being  worked  out  [at  the'l  present  time  by  the 
students  in  the  state  normal  school  preparing 
for  grade  work  in  history  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state.  This  story  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Mabel  Rowe,  and  is  designed  for  second  grade 
pupils. 

A  STORY  OP  BOOKS. 

"  Children,  how  many  of  you  have  ever  heard 
a  Story  about  books?  I  know  you  have  heard 
stories  from  books  and  have  read  stories  your- 
selves/rom  books  but  I  don't  believe  you  know 
the  story  about  books. 

Do  you  think  little  boys  and  girls,  all  who 
have  ever  lived,  have  always  had  books  as  you 
have  ;  books  in  school  and  story  books  at  home  ?  ■ 
Do  you  think  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there 
wasn't  a  book  in  the  whole  world  ?  Yes,  there 
was  a  time,  when  there  was  not  a  book  of  any 
kind  in  the  whole  world.  There  has  been  a  time 
when  not  a  person  could  read  or  write  or  would 
have  known  a  book  had  one  been  put  before  him. 

Let  us  think  for  a  few  minutes  about  Kablu. 
We  have  tried  to  understand  how  long  ago 
Kablu  lived.  Did  we  hear  in  our  story  of  him 
anything  about  books  or  about  his  knowing  how 
to  read  and  write?  No;  for  in  that  far-away 
time  and  far-away  country  they  knew  nothing 
of  books,  reading  or  writing. 

How  do  you  suppose  they  managed  when  their 
friends  went  away  and  left  them  if  they  could 
not  write  to  them  ?  Don't  you  suppose  they 
often  wished  they  had  some  way  of  telling  them 
things  while  they  were  away?  But  it  often 
happened  that  these  far-away  people  did  have  a 
very  important  message  or  word  to  send  to  some 
one.  How  do  you  suppose  they  did  it?  I  wiU 
tell  you  a  story  I  once  read :  There  was  once 
upon  a  time  a  king  named  Darius,  who  wished 
to  get  another  king's  country  all  for  his  own. 

So  he  took  his  soldiers  and  went  to  this  coun- 
try to  have  war.  He  had  several  battles  and 
tried  to  make  these  people  give  up  their  country 
to  him,  until  after  awhile  this  other  king  sent 
him  a  letter.  This  letter  was  not  written  on 
paper  with  a  pencil  or  a  pen  or  a  typewriter  as 
letters  nowadays  are  written  but  a  man  came  to 
King  Darius  carrying  a  board  on  which  was 
pinned  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog  and  five  arrows. 
Do  you  think  you  could  read  a  letter  like  that? 
No,  neither  could  I.    This  was  what  it  meant: 


"Unless,  O Darius,  you  and  your  soldiers  can  turn 
into  birds  and  fly  away  through  the .  air,  or  be- 
comB  mice  and  burrow  under  the  ground,  or  be 
as  frogs  and  hide  in  the  ponds  you  shall  never 
get  out  of  this  country  for  we  shall  kill  you  with 
our  arrows." 

This  was  the  only  kind  of  writing  people  of 
long  ago  knew  how  to  do  for  years  and  years. 
But,  after  a  while,  they  began  to  write  by  mak- 
ing pictures.  They  did  not  have  slate  and  pen- 
cil, blackboard  and  crayon  or  paper  and  pen 
with  which  to  draw  and  write,  but  they  used 
wood  and  stone  to  write  on. 

Have  you  ever  seen  your  brothers  take  a  piece 
of  board  and  carve  out  a  doll  or  a  boat  ?  These 
carved  out  their  writing  the  same  way.  As  I 
said,  their  writing  was  pictures.  If  they  had 
wished  to  send  a  letter  like  that  to  King  Darius 
they  would  have  carved  out  the  board  so  that 
the  bird,  the  mouse,  the  frog,  and  arrows  would 
have  been  of  wood  and  so  cut  that  they  would 
have  stood  out  on  top  of  the  board.  It  would 
have  been  something  like  your  embossed  picture 
cards,  or  like  the  flowers,  leaves  and  letters  on 
the  stoves  you  have  seen. 

To  carve  the  writing  on  stone  they  would  use 
something  like  a  chisel  and  a  hammer.  Just 
think  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  write  in 
this  way !  If  they  wished  to  say  "  Two  kings 
had  war"  they  would  cut  in  the  stone  or  wood 
two  or  more  men  facing  each  other  holding 
bows  and  arrows.  But  this  kind  of  writing  was 
very  hard  to  read  and  they  did  not  always  know 
when  it  had  been  read  aright. 

After  a  while  a  certain  people  called  Egyp- 
tians began  to  think  out  a  way  to  make  letters 
out  of  which  to  make  their  words.  Their  letters 
were  not  like  our  a,  b,  c's.  They  were  pictures. 
A  little  chick  meant  u;  an  eagle,  a;  an  owl,  m; 
a  leg,  b;  a  square,  p;  a  cup,  k;  a  lion  was  for  r; 
a  pipe,  for  a;  a  snake  for  (,  also  a  mitten  for  t; 
and  so  forth.  They  had  no  sign  for  «,  g,  d, 
or  z. 

If  they  wished  to  write  a  word  they  would  do 
it  like  this:  To  write  the  word  "horse  "they 
would  put  down  the  four  signs  or  pictures  for 
h-o-r-8.  (Remember  they  had  no  c.)  After 
these  four  pictures,  which  spelled  horsey  they 
would  draw  the  picture  of  a  horse  and  then  the 
picture  of  a  hide,  or  skin  from  a  four-footed 
animal. 

To  write  the  word  "thirst"  as  they  did  it 
would  take  but  two  pictures  to  spell  it,  then 
after  they  spelled  it  they  would  draw  a  picture 
of  a  goat,  because  this  word  also  meant  goat. 
Then  to  show  water  was  meant  they  drew  the 
sign  of  "  water,"  which  looked  like  three  rows  of 
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six  saw  teeth,  and  then  drew  the  picture  of  a 
man  sitting  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  This 
kind  of  writing  is  called  hieroglyphic  writing. 

For  their  common  everyday  writing  they 
wrote  on  papyrus.  This  papyrus  was  made 
from  a  reed,  a  rush,  or  a  plant  which  grew  in 
that  country.  This  was  pressed  out  flat  and 
dried.  Then  they  used  a  pen,  or  a  quill  we 
would  call  it,  with  which  to  write.  The  papyrus 
books  are  thought  to  be  the  oldest,  and  first 
books,  ever  written.  We  would  not  think  they 
looked  at  all  like  books.  But  if  they  wanted 
their  writing  to  last  a  long,  long  time,  for  years 
and  years,  they  wrote  on  stone,  on  the  door 
posts  of  the  houses,  on  their  stone  monuments, 
and  sides  of  their  churches  or  temples  as  they 
called  them. 

When  these  people  learned  to  make  brick  they 
wrote  on  them.  After  the  bricks  were  shaped 
very  much  as  our  bricks  are,  and  while  they 
were  yet  wet,  they  wrote  on  them.  The  writing 
was  not  all  over  the  brick  but  just  in  the  center 
and  usually  told  the  name  of  the  king  who  lived 
at  the  time  the  brick  was  made,  and  also  some 
great  deed  he  had  done.  After  the  bricks  were 
written  on  they  were  put  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
But  bricks  made  in  this  way  did  not  last  long 
so  they  learned  to  burn  or  bake  the  brick  as  they 
do  in  the  brickyard.  These  bricks  were  then 
used  in  building  their  houses  and  temples. 

A  long  while  after  this  time  the  people  in  an- 
other far-away  country  began  to  use  another 
way  to  write,  instead  of  using  pictures  for  let- 
ters and  words.  The  letters  were  made  out  of 
things  that  looked  like  horseshoe  nails,  arrow 
heads  or  wedges.  This  writing  was  done  with  a 
stylus.  The  stylus  was  so  made  that  when  it 
was  pressed  on  the  clay  it  left  a  ipark  just  as  a 
hail  or  a  small  arrow  head  would  if  pressed  in 
wet  clay.  Wedge  writing,  or  cuneiform  writing, 
it  is  called.  These  people  also  wrote  another 
way,  just  making  their  letters  out  of  straight 
lines. 

They  wrote  on  bricks  also  as  did  the  Egyptians 
of  whom  I  told  you.  Then,  too,  they  wrote  on 
tablets; — not  tablets  like  we  use  in  school. 
They  were  made  in  this  way:  Fine  clay  was 
taken,  kneaded  as  your  mother  does  bread,  and 
moulded  into  shape.  One  side  was  flat,  the 
other  rounded ;  something  the  shape  of  a  very 
small  loaf  of  bread  after  it  is  baked.  These  tab- 
lets were  only  about  four  or  five  inches  long  and 
from  one  to  two  inches  wide.  While  they  were 
yet  wet  they  were  covered  on  both  sides  with 
very  fine  cuneiform  writing..  They  wrote  on 
them  either  with  a  wooden  reed  or  a  stylus. 
After  the  wet  tablet  was   written  on  it   was 


pricked  full  of  holes  and  then  was  baked  in  a 
huge  oven.  The  holes  were  made  in  the  tablet 
so  the  steam  could  get  out  when  it  was  baking 
so  it  would  not  bulge  out  of  shape  just  as  your 
mamma  makes  holes  with  a  fork  in  the  top  crust 
of  a  pie  before  she  bakes  it.  When  the  tablet 
was  baked  they  put  another  layer  of  wet  clay  all 
around  it  and  wrote  the  same  thing  they  did  at 
first  and  baked  again.  This  was  done  so  that  if 
the  outside  writing  was  spoiled  or  worn  off  they 
would  still  have  the  inside  writing;  you  see  it 
saved  the  under  writing  to  do  this  way.  The 
outside  layer  being  put  on  after  the  other  had 
been  baked  it  would  not  stick  so  closely  and 
with  a  hammer  the  outside  could  all  be  chipped 
off  without  hurting  the  under  writing  at  all. 

They  sometimes  kept  these  very  important 
books  in  large  jars,  which  were  used  like  our 
safes.  Others  of  the  tablets  were  buried  and 
some  were  gathered  together  and  put  all  around 
the  inside  walls  of  houses  built  for  them.  These 
were  something  like  our  libraries. 

They  also  wrote  on  clay  cylinders.  These 
were  chunks  of  clay  about  six  inches  long,  or 
more,  and  were  smoothed  down  so  as  to  have  six 
sides,  just  like  six-sided  lead-pencils  you  have 
seen,  but  much  larger  around.  They  began  at 
the  top  and  wrote  just  as  we  would,  down  one 
side  and  then  another,  until  they  had  written  on 
all  sides.  Thus  they  had  a  six-page  book. 
These  they  baked  and  stored  away  just  as  they 
did  the  tablets. 

These  people  did  not  use  papyrus  to  write  on, 
as  it  cost  too  much  to  get  it  from  Egypt  where 
the  plant  grew,  so  they  made  something  called 
parchment  for  their  common  writing.  This  was 
made  of  sheep  or  goats'  skin.  Some  other  day 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  made. 

As  soon  as  all  these  people  began  to  use  clay 
to  write  on  they  could  make  books  and  have 
many  more  than  they  could  before.  Clay  was 
plentiful  and  could  be  written  on  so  much  easier 
than  stone  or  wood. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  books  of  that  kind? 
Do  you  think  they  were  as  good  as  ours?  Were 
they  better  than  no  books  at  all  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose we  would  ever  have  had  books  if  these 
people  had  not  made  this  kind? 

Some  other  day  we  shall  see  if  we  can  think 
out  reasons  why  people  work  so  hard  to  have 
books  and  of  what  use  books  are  to  us." 


Superintendent  Chas.  F.  Patterson  of  Edin- 
burgh, Ind.,  who  will  conduct  an  excursion  to 
Havana  during  the  holiday  vacation,  desires  to 
announce  that  the  tourist  rate  from  Indianapo- 
lis will  be  $91.20. 
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Bits  of  Information  in  Grammar. 


USES  OF  LOGIC  IX  GRAMMAR. 

One  need  not  read  far  in  any  of  the  formal 
grammars  to  see  that  the  authors  have  divorced 
grammar  from  logic.  Several  of  these  gram- 
mars now  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  country 
give  the  following  definitions : 

1.  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  which  ex- 
presses a  thought.  2.  A  sentence  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought  in  words.  The  two /definitions 
are  the  same  in  substance  and  both  are  good. 
3.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  that  about  which 
something  is  said.  4.  The  predicate  of  the  sen- 
tence is  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject. 

These  definitions  are  old.  Essentially  the 
same  definitions  are  found  in  Lindley  Murray's 
text  on  the  subject  and  they  are  thus  seen  to  be 
hoary  with  the  frosts  of  over  a  century.  This 
would  be  no  objection  to  them,  however,  if  they 
were  logical  or  true.  A  truth  stated  an  hundred 
years  ago  is  as  valid  now  as  it  was  then,  provided 
it  is  a  truth  and  clearly  stated. 

But  let  us  examine  the  definitions  given  and 
see  if  they  will  stand  the  test.  If  a  sentence  is 
a  group  of  words,  and  I  believe  all  agree  in  that, 
then  any  part  of  it,  the  subject  for  example, 
must  be  a  word  or  words.  The  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence must  be  a  word  or  words  and  the  predicate 
must  be  a  word  or  words,  since  the  entire  sen- 
tence is  composed  of  words. 

If  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  then,  is  that  about 
which  something  is  said  or  afiirmed,we  must 
say  or  afiirm  something  of  a  word  or  words  in 
every  sentence.  It  follows  that  we  are  all  the 
time  talking  about  or  making  affirmations  of 
words.  For  example,  when  I  say,  "  The  apple  is 
red,"  according  to  these  definitions,  I  must 
mean  that  the  words,  *'The  apple,"  are  red. 
But  this  would  seem  to  be  ridiculous  since  the 
words,  "  The  apple,"  are  actually  black  and  not 
red.  Nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  say  that  we 
are  affirming  the  word,  "  red,"  of  the  words, 
''The  apple." 

What  we  need  in  this  kind  of  grammar  work 
is  a  little  more  logic  and  not  so  much  form ;  a 
little  more  thought  and  not  so  many  words.  In 
the  grammar  now  in  use  in  this  state  the  author 
says  the  sentence  has  two  principal  parts — sub- 
ject and  predicate.  In  another  place,  the  ad- 
jective is  defined  as  a  word  which  modifies  a 
noun  or  pronoun.  Now  in  the  sentence,  "The 
book  is  large,"  what  noun  or  pronoun  does  the 
adjective,  "large,"  modify?  If  it  modifies  the 
noun,  **book,"  what  is  the  predicate  of  the  sen- 
tence ?  The  adjective,  **  large,"  cannot  modify 
the  word,  "book,"  and  at  the  same  time  be  a 


principal  part  of  the  sentence.  It  cannot  be 
subordinate  and  principal  at  the  same  time,  and 
if  it  is  not  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  why 
does  the  author  call  it  a  predicate  adjective  ? 

In  another  place  the  same  author  says,  "The 
subject  and  the  predicate  may  each  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  word,  or  by  several  words ; 
as, — Bells  ring.  A  merciful  man  considers  his 
beast."  If  the  subject  and  predicate  are  com- 
posed of  words  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case, 
judging  by  the  definition  of  the  sentence,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  each  could  be  expressed  by  a 
single  word,  or  by  several  words.  It  would  be 
a  difficult  task  to  show  that  one  word  or  words 
could  be  expressed  in  another  word  or  words. 

In  a  grammar  recently  issued  by  one  high  in 
educational  circles,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  The  verb  is  called  the  predicate  of  the 
sentence ;  it  denotes  what  is  asserted  of  the  per- 
son or  thing  represented  by  the  subject."  Then 
in  the  sentence,  "My  teacher  talks  rapidly," 
whatpartof  the  sentence  is  the  word,  "rapidly"? 
For  the  same  author  divides  the  sentence  into 
two  parts — subject  and  predicate.  If  the  word 
or  verb,  "talks,"  is  the  predicate,  the  word, 
"rapidly,"  must  be  a  part  of  the  subject. 
Again,  in  the  sentence,  "  God  is  good,"  what  is 
the  use  of  the  adjective,  "  good  "  ?  For  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  the  word,  or  verb,  "  is,"  is 
is  the  predicate. 

Why  should  we  not  think  as  closely,  clearly 
and  logically  in  grammar  as  we  do  in  arithme- 
tic or  any  other  subject  ?  Since  grammar  is  to 
help  us  to  use  the  English  language  accurately, 
why  should  we  not  begin  at  home  and  work  out 
the  subject  of  grammar  logically  and  state  our 
results  in  concise  definitions  that  will  hold  to- 
gether? J.  B.  Wisely. 

Indiana  Town  and  City  Superintend- 
ents. 


The  criticism  is  often  made  of  an  educational 
meeting  that  there  was  nothing  to  it  but  the 
repetition  of  threadbare  generalities.  Such  a 
criticism  is  too  often  true,  and  hence  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  say  that  the  annual  meeting  at  Indianap- 
olis November  9-11  was  noted  for  some  serious 
and  definite  work  that  is  likely  to  count  for 
great  good  to  the  schools  of  Indiana.  The  fea- 
ture that  contributed  most  to  this  success  was 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  course  of  study, 
as  mentioned  editorially  in  this  issue.  A  few 
quotations  from  the  general  discussion  in  the 
report  will  best  show  its  purpose  and  point  out 
the  principles  which  guided  the  committee  in  its 
work. 

"  The  high  school  must  take  cognizance  of  the 
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elementary  school  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
college  on  the  other,  but  its  primary  coneridera- 
tion  is  its  function  as  providing  for  a  fairly  de- 
fined stage  of  culture.  .  .  .  Subordination 
in  organization  and  method  to  the  schools  above 
and  below  is  too  prevalent  at  the  present  time. 
.  .  .  The  special  province  of  the  high  school 
is  the  secondary  training  of  the  individual. 
Secondary  education  is  the  nurture  of  the  indi- 
vidual through  the  period  of  active  adolescence. 
.  .  .  The  high  school  should  in  organization 
and  method  have  its  foundation  in  the  psy- 
chology of  adolescence,  viewed  in  its  larger 
social  aspects,  as  well  as  in  its  narrower  and  in- 
dividual aspects.  .  .  .  High  school  method 
is  essentially  comparative.  The  study  of  any 
subject  in  secondary  schools  by  the  same  plan  of 
instruction  that  is  employed  in  the  elementary 
school  is  wrong  in  principle  and  barren  of  re- 
sults. There  must  be  a  vital  change  of  method 
in  passing  from  elementary  to  secondary  in- 
struction." 

This  last  statement  was  made  the  subject  of 
some  questioning  and  of  some  opposition  in  the 
discussion.  It  was  maintained  that  the  spirit 
and  methods  suitable  at  one  stage  of  the  child's 
education  would  not  require  vital  modification 
to  suit  another  stage.  The  committee  urged,  how- 
ever, the  importance  of  adapting  methods  to  the 
great  change  in  the  pupil's  nature  at  this  period. 

**  The  function  of  the  high  school  is  twofold, 
disciplinary  and  *selective.'  The  disciplinary 
function  looks  toward  the  development  of  the 
individual  into  a  symmetrical  manhood,  so  far 
as  his  nature  will  pennit.  The  ^selective'  func- 
tion requires  that  the  work  of  each  pupil  shall 
at  the  same  time  be  adapted  to  his  individual 
characteristics,  and  lead  toward  the  sphere  in 
life  which  he  expects  to  enter."  To  the  two 
functions  mentioned  Superintendent  F.  L.  Jones 
stated  that  he  would  add  a  third ;  namely,  in- 
stitutional. 

"The  development  of  a  path  in  life,  or  at  least 
the  opening  to  view  of  a  path  in  life,  is  an  im- 
portant function  of  the  high  school..  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  high  school  is  the  development 
of  proper  habits  of  thought  and  action.  .  .  . 
The  disciplinary  function  of  the  high  school  re- 
quires that  the  studies  arranged  for  the  pupil 
shall  be  so  grouped  as  to  satisfy  the  following 
conditions.  They  shall  give  exercise  simultane- 
ously to — 

a  (1)  Thought,  (2)  feeling,  and  (3)  action ; 

b  (1)  Subjective,  and  (2)  objective  thinking; 

c  (1)  Language  power,  (2)  deductive  thinking, 
and  (3)  inductive  thinking. 

This  means  that  at  any  time  the  student  shall 


be  engaged  upon  such  group  of  studies  as  will  give 
him  exercise  in  proper  proportion  in  all  the  above 
mental  functions."     (There* 8  the  rub.) 

"The  doctrine  of  the  equivalence  of  studies 
involved  in  the  maxim, '  It  matters  not  what  the 
pupil  studies,  but  how  he  Studies,'  is  false  peda- 
gogy. It  is  not  true  for  any  stage  of  education. 
Much  less  is  it  true  for  the  high  school,  which 
engages  the  individual  at  the  time  in  his  devel- 
opment when  he  is  forming  his  mental  attitude 
and  habits  of  thought.  Nor  is  the  pupil's  predi- 
lection for  one  study  as  against  another  suffi- 
cient reason  for  permitting  him  to  concentrate 
his  time  and  energy  upon  that  subject. to  the 
exclusion  of  others  while  in  the  high  school.  . 
.  .  No  study  should  be  pursued  for  a  less  time 
than  one  year.  A  half  year  is  not  sufiicient  for 
a  profitable  mastery  of  any  high-school  study.  . 
.  .  The  thirty- two  credits  required  for  gradu- 
ation should  be  distributed  as  follows:  Lan- 
guage, 5J  credits.  Mathematics,  5J  credits,  Eng- 
lish, 7i  credits,  Science,  4  credits.  History,  51 
credits,  Electives,  4  credits.  Total,  32  credits." 
(Discussion  seemed  to  favor  integral  rather 
than  fractional  credit-values  for  the  various 
branches.) 

"This  committee  must  not  be  understood  as 
recognizing  the  fitness  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dent to  make  a  rational  selection  of  studies  for 
himself.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  charge  of  overwork  popularly  lodged 
against  the  high  school  is  not  well  founded. 
Most  cases  of  nervous  disorder  and  other  forms 
of  illness  prevalent  among  high-school  students 
are  due  to  social  dissipation  and  unhygienic  liv- 
ing rather  than  to  overwork  in  school.  The 
committee  recommends  that  teachers  endeavor 
to  cultivate  a  wise  public  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  social  life  of  students  and  the  unhygienic 
condition  of  home  and  school,  instead  of  weak- 
ening their  courses  of  study.  .  .  .  It  is  the 
opinion  that  the  best  training  for  life  is  also  the 
best  training  for  college." 

This  opinion  seemed  to  prevail,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  consider  the  needs  of  the  larger  num- 
ber who  do  not  go  to  college  was  evident.  Presi- 
dent Swain  of  Indiana  University  spoke  for  co- 
operation between  high  school  and  college.  All 
speakers  urged  the  need  of  better  professional 
preparation.  Superintendent  Jones  thought 
there  was  great  danger  of  over-election.  The 
educational  value  of  the  various  subjects  was 
considered,  but  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
method  of  work  was  of  more  value  than  the  end 
sought. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  very  warmly 
commended,  and  its  chairman.  Professor  Millis, 
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declared  at  the  close  of  the  session  that  the  dis- 
cussion had  been  so  helpful  that  the  committee 
could  now  write  a  very  much  better  report.  It 
was  felt  that  the  various  superintendents  should 
test  the  proposed  course  by  actual  use  during 
the  next  year,  with  a  hope  that  common  ground 
may  at  last  be  taken  upon  a  uniform  course 
within  broad  lines. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  first  evening's 
program  was  a  talk  by  Superintendent  Goss  on 
the  character  of  the  state  schools  in  Grermany. 
He  showed  in  a  forcible  manner  that  definite  pur- 
pose characterized  education  there.  The  state 
prepares  a  teacher  or  an  official  for  service,  and 
then  insures  the  person  thus  prepared  of  a  per- 
manent place  while  he  lives.  The  rewards  are 
not  usually  so  great  as  here  but  they  are  more 
certain.  Thoroughness  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  all  the  work  done.  The  different  parts 
of  the  system  are  closely  knit  together,  and  are 
independent  of  politics. 

The  latter  part  of  the  session  Friday  forenoon 
was  given  up  to  Superintendent  Speer  of  Chi- 
cago for  a  demonstration  of  his  ratio  method 
in  number  work.  He  attempted  to  show  that 
all  thinking  is  relation,  and  that  the  unit  is  the 
thing  one  thinks  of.  It  may  be  a  herd,  or  it  may 
be  one  of  the  animals  in  the  herd.  It  may  be  a 
class,  or  one  of  the  members  of  the  class,  or  a 
portion  of  the  clothing  of  that  member.  A  most 
interesting  exhibition  of  work  by  the  ratio 
method  was  given  with  a  class  of  six  children 
about  eight  years  of  age.  They  made  calcula- 
tions and  gave  answers  that  were  almost  startling 
to  those  w^ho  are  familiar  only  with  the  old  meth- 
ods. To  the  possible  objection  that  these  pro- 
cesses become  almost  mechanical  Professor 
Speer  replied  that  until  processes  do  become  so, 
until  they  are  as  unconscious  as  walking  we  can 
not  go  on  to  other  things,  and  hence  can  not  grow. 

Dr.  Stanley  Coulter  pointed  out  both  the  tend- 
ency and  the  danger  of  attempting  to  do  college 
work  in  the  high  school.  Macroscopic  should 
precede  microscopic  study.  In  scientific  work 
the  end  sought  is  law,  the  method  that  of  rigid 
self-elimination.  Until  laboratory  work  can  be 
well  done  in  this  spirit  it  is  better  left  undone. 
He  suggested  that  with  proper  drill  in  nature- 
study  a  four-year  high-school  course  could  have 
(1)  botany  or  zoology,  (2)  physics,  (3)  chemistry, 
(4)  human  body  and  physiology. 

On  the  subject  of  history  Superintendent  J. 
A.  Wood  said  that  the  work  of  the  high  schools 
should  be  extensive,  rather  than  intensive.  By 
the  extensive  work  the  pupil  gains  a  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  events  in  the  progress  of  the 
race.    He  sees  clearly  cause  and  effect,  and  be- 


comes the  better  prepared  to  assume  the  duties 
of  intelligent  citizenship  and  adjust  himself  to 
the  institutional  life  of  his  time. 

The  session  Friday  evening  was  given  up  to  a 
consideration  of  art  in  the  schools.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Bryan  and  Professor  John  L.  Lowes  were  the 
speakers.  Dr.  Bryan  raised  the  question  how 
to  make  art  touch  the  people  and  what  the  re- 
sults will  be  if  this  is  done.  He  thinks  all  study 
of  art  in  the  schools  is  worth  while  in  that  it 
cultivates  artistic  habits  and  teaches  standards 
of  judgment.  The  study  should  make  us  able  to 
discriminate  between  good  art  and  bad  art,  be- 
tween false  and  true.  To  know  art  opens  at  once 
a  large  world  that  is  closed  to  those  who  do  not 
know  it  Diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  art  creates 
tasks.  The  reason  so  many  seek  the  grosser  life 
is  because  they  have  neither  knowledge  nor  skill 
to  do  better  things.  It  is  our  duty  as  teachers 
to  encourage  instruction  for  all  in  these  incen- 
tives to  higher  life. 

Professor  Lowes  of  Hanover  considered  art  in 
the  schools  as  it  relates  to  our  national  life.  His 
address  was  scholarly,  instructive  and  most  in- 
teresting. He  said  that  a  nation  in  the  highest 
sense  is  the  unfolding  in  the  world  of  the  eternal 
and  the  divine.  Unless  art  as  taught  in  our 
schools  touches  the  higher  things  it  is  worse 
than  worthless.  The  nation  must  be  itself,  and 
it  must  express  itself  through  itself.  Behind 
and  through  this  country  there  stands  the  living 
incarnation  of  an  ideal.  The  best  of  what  the 
nation  is  finds  itself  expressed  in  art.  Why 
have  we  as  yet  no  great  national  art?  There 
must  be  a  great  art  before  there  can  be  a  great 
nation.  Every  country  must  have  its  epic,  and 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  must  be  a 
poem.  Rome  had  its  great  epic  poems,  but  it 
had  greater  epics  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fertile 
valleys,  in  the  straightening  out  of  crooked 
roads.  And  all  of  this  is  a  living,  breathing 
part  of  her  history. 

Why  should  we  not  teach  our  children  that 
the  beauty  in  art  lies  around  them?  The  life 
that  a  man  leads  when  he  is  young  he  invariably 
transmits  to  the  canvas  when  he  is  old.  Is  it 
only  the  grandeur  that  belongs  to  Greece,  the 
glory  that  belongs  to  Rome  ?  Have  we  no  life 
of  our  own?  All  that  we  do  must  have  the 
stamp  of  duty  upon  it.  Our  schools  should  see 
to  it  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  love  his 
own  national  life.  The  greatest  monuments  of 
Europe  are  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  Why  should  not  ours  be  the  same  ? 
The  address  was  an  earnest  call  to  seek  for  the 
elements  of  an  American  art  in  the  life  and  na- 
ture of  America. 
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COMMUN'ICA.TIONS. 


A  Word  on  "Organic  Education." 
Editor  Inland  Educator: 

With  your  kind  permission  I  would  like  to  en- 
croach upon  your  valuable  space  to  the  extent 
of  voicing  a  protest  which  seems  to  be  general 
among  experienced  teachers  This  protest  is 
with  reference  to  Organic  Education,  the  well- 
spring  from  which  Indiana  teachers  are  to  draw 
their  educational  inspiration  during  the  current 
school  year.  And  whether  the  protest  be  well- 
founded  or  not,  a  discussion  of  it  should  prove 
valuable,  since,  if  the  point  be  well  taken,  the 
pernicious  effect  of  proceeding  upon  a  wrong 
theory  may  be  avoided ;  if  not  the  many  teach- 
ers who  think  as  the  writer  does  may  stand  cor- 
rected, and  thereby  yield  a  more  hearty  support 
to  Organic  Education. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  present  congested  con- 
dition of  the  course  of  study,  the  authors  of  this 
book  ** would  further  provide  the -pupil  with  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
sociology,  literature,  art  and  ethics."  To  be  sure, 
they  recognize  "that  the  course  is  already  over- 
crowded with  subjects,  so  that  the  days  are  too 
short  for  their  tasks,  and  both  teacher  and  pupils 
are  burdened  beyond  their  strength."  But  this 
mountain  of  diflBculty  is  to  vanish  forsooth,  at 
the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  "organization." 

The  plan  of  organization  which  they  would 
adopt  relieves  the  congestion  of  the  course  of 
study  by  utterly  banishing  drill  work  as  such, 
and  devoting  the  time  thus  gained  to  the  new- 
studies  which  it  is  proposed  to  add.  They  would 
follow  the  bent  of  the  child's  natural  interests, 
the  three  R's  being  only  a  means  to  that  end. 
"  Reading  is  no  longer  studied  as  an  end  in  it- 
self. The  children  spend  no  more  time  learning 
to  read,  but  simply  read  for  the  sake  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter. The  case  is  the  same  with  spelling, 
writing,  and  composition."  In  other  words, 
the  acquisition  of  these  subjects  is  made  purely 
incidental,  not  to  say  accidental.  And  in  the 
glow  of  prophetic  fervor  which  follows  this 
seeming  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  three  R's,  they  see  the  schoolhouse  of  the 
future  becoming  a  "  treasure-house  of  the  art, 
literature,  science  and  industry  of  the  world,  a 
laboratory  of  civilization,  a  busy  cell  or  ganglion 
in  the  social  system,  a  real  segment  of  a  real 
world." 

What  a  glorious  prospect  this  would  be  for 
those  same  overburdened  teachers  were  they  not 
disillusioned  both  by  their  experience  and  by 
their  common  sense  !  The  irreconcilable  facts, 
however,  which  seem  such  trifling  obstacles  to 


the  theorists,  would  prove  insurmountable  to 
the  teacher  who  should  attempt  to  put  such  a 
plan  into  execution  under  actual  school  condi- 
tions. How  similar  such  air-castles  are  to  the 
dreams  of  the  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages! 
But  men  have  now  found  the  only  method  of 
transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold  to  be, 
not  a  chemical  change  of  matter,  but  a  physical 
change  of  form.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration 
could  be  given  in  this  connection  than  the  well- 
worn  one  of  the  increasing  value  of  a  pound  of 
iron  in  the  changing  forms  of  pig  iron,  nails, 
needles  or  watch-springs. 

Why  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  therein,  just  as  freely  in  the  world 
of  mind  as  in  that  of  matter?  There  are,  of 
course,  varying  processes  for  making  needles  at 
greater  or  less  cost,  but  none  that  will  produce 
a  pound  of  needles  at  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
nails.  So,  in  like  manner,  while  there  are  vari- 
ous ways,  some  better  than  others,  by  which 
school  studies  may  be  mastered,  no  way  can  be 
devised  for  their  mastery  by  a  merely  incidental 
outlay  of  time  and  energy.  Such  an  outlay  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  smattering  and  not  by  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject-matter.  "  Earth 
gets  its  price  for  what  earth  gives  us."  The 
pupil .  will  reap  as  he  has  sown,  as  truly  here  as 
elsewhere. 

The  method  of  study  proposed  in  Organic  Edu- 
cation is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  nor  are  the  argu- 
ments for  or  against  it  new.  It  is  precisely 
analogous  to  the  "natural"  or  "plunge-and- 
struggle"  method  of  acquiring  a  foreign  language 
by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  is  only  in- 
cidentally acquired.  Opposed  to  this  method  is 
the  other  extreme  of  approaching  the  study  of  a 
language  through  the  study  of  its  grammar. 
Language  teachers  have  now  generally  agreed 
that  a  better  method  than  either  is  a  judicious 
admixture  of  the  two.  The  mastery  of  the 
grammar  is  essential,  but  its  study  should  be 
vitalized  by  contact  with  the  language  itself. 
Nor  can  the  study  of  the  grammar  properly  be- 
come entirely  incidental  until  its  forms  have 
become  so  permanent  a  fixture  of  the  student's 
mind  that  no  conscious  effort  is  required  for 
their  recall. 

May  not  the  analogy  be  pushed  to  the  point  of 
asserting  that  the  best  method  of  pursuing 
ordinary  school  studies  is  a  combination  of  drill 
and  incidental  work  ?  And  of  the  two,  the  lat- 
ter should  certainly  be  subordinated  to  the  form- 
er,— at  least,  until  the  technique  of  the  subjects 
is  thoroughly  mastered.  The  polyglot  sources 
of  the  English  language  render  its  orthography 
exceedingly  arbitrary  and  difficult — so  much  so 
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that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  no  inci- 
dental study  during  the  few  brief  years  of  school 
can  enable  the  child  to  spell  correctly.  Nor  can 
such  study,  alone,  give  the  child  that  mechanical 
mastery  of  the  various  number  combinations  so 
essential  to  successful  work  in  arithmetic. 
Drill  work,  then,  in  spelling  may  safely  be 
omitted  only  when  the  child  can  spell  correctly 
all  the  words  it  has  occasion  to  use.  Drill  work 
in  arithmetic  may  be  dispensed  with  only  when 
it  is  able  to  perform  quickly  and  accurately  all 
the  fundamental  operations  involved  in  the 
computations  which  it  undertakes.  And,  like- 
wise, drill  in  reading  and  writing  maybe  left  off 
whenever  the  child  reads  and  writes  with  ap- 
proximate correctness  without  directing  noticea- 
ble effort  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  drill  work 
is  tabooed  by  the  authors  of  Organic  Educatioriy 
as  a  "  stultifying  routine "  the  conviction  is 
slowly  forcing  itself  upon  the  public  mind  that 
our  schools  do  not  produce  results  commensur- 
ate with  their  facilities  because  of  a  lack  of  drill 
work.  The  press,  ever  veering  with  public  opin- 
ion, voices  this  conviction  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  said  recently : 
"To  the  practical  every-day  citizen,  there  seems 
to  be  an  urgent  demand  just  now  for  the  sort  of 
study  that  will  insure  better  instruction  in  the 
three  R's.  A  system  that  would  insure  the 
graduation  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  read  in- 
telligently, write  distinctly,  add  accurately  and 
spell  correctly,  would  be  worth  millions." 

A  similar  sentiment  is  credited  by  the  Duluth 
Herald  to  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  which 
"  notes  that  of  late  there  has  become  apparent  a 
doubt  if,  after  all,  there  is  a  royal  road  to  knowl- 
edge. Pupils  who  have  skipped  the  spelling- 
book  are  found  to  be  poor  spellers.  The  eye 
may  have  grasped  the  word,  but  it  failed  to 
arrange  its  component  parts  in  the  relation  in 
which  the  old  reliable  spelling-book  had  placed 
them  to  each  other.  The  boy  who  had  jumped 
the  multiplication  table  was  even  more  painfully 
deficient  than  those  who  had  learned  to  read 
without  learning  to  spell.  When  called  upon  to 
do  sums  off-hand,  the  familiarity  which  years  of 
study  of  the  multiplication  table  had  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  and  had  made  the  doing  of  sums 
a  kind  of  intuition,  was  lacking." 

In  short,  there  is  even  now  a  widespread  de- 
mand for  a  "return  to  the  spelling-book  drill, 
the  multiplication  drill,  to  a  system  that  brings 
the  pupils  to  close  quarters  with  the  essentials 
of  education,  no  matter  how  hard  the  work." 
An  examination  of  the  questions  proposed  for 
the  "Round  Table"  discussion  at  the  annual 


meeting  of  town  and  city  superintendents  shows- 
that  this  demand  is  not  unheard  by  them.  Is  it 
not  clear,  then,  that  we,  as  teachers,  may  better 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  school  if,  instead  of 
following  theorists  in  their  speculations  amid 
the  stars,  we  listen  rather  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  remembering  that,  although 
there  is  the  scriptural  injunction  to  "try  all 
things,"  we  are  no  less  enjoined  to  "hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good?  " 

Orville  C.  Pratt. 
Danville,  Ind. 


Resolutions  Abopted  By  thb  Atjbubon 
Society. 


"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  this  society  to  assist  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  to  arrange  for 
an  Indiana  bird  day  or  in  the  adoption  of  such 
other  method  as  may  most  effectively  stimulate 
in  our  school  children  an  interest  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  native  birds,  and  that  this  society 
pledges  the  superintendent  the  sum  of  fifty  dol- 
lars, to  be  paid  as  premiums  for  papers  by 
school  children  during  the  year  1900,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  birds,  on  the  condition  that  all  papers  so 
offered  are  to  become  the  property  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

"Resolved,  That  the  fifty  dollars  thus  pledged 
shall  be  expended  as  follows,  to  wit ; 

"1.  High  school  scholars,  first  premium, 
$15.00;  high  school  scholars,  second  premium, 
$10.00. 

"2.  Grades  8,  7  and  6,  first  premium,  $10.00; 
grades  8,  7  and  6,  second  premium,  $5.00. 

"3.  Grades  5  and  4,  first  premium,  $7.00; 
grades  5  and  4,  second  premium,  $3.00. 

"Resolved,  That  the  awards  of  premiums  shall 
be  made  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Butler,  George  F.  Bass  and  Mrs.  M.  N. 
McKay,  and  that  all  papers  submitted  for  ex- 
amination shall  be  sent  to  F.  L.  Jones,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  on  or  before 
January  1,  1901." 

SuMMEB  Tour  to  Paris  Exposition 
1900, 


Select  Indiana  Party  Organized  and  Accom- 
panied BY  Charles  F.  Patterson  op 
The  Inland  Educator. 
To  meet  the  numerous  inquiries  which  the  un- 
dersigned has  received  in  regard  to  a  proposed 
trip  to  Paris  under  his  conduct  next  year,  this 
preliminary  circular  is  issued,  pending  the  prep- 
aration of  a  more  complete  and  detailed  itiner- 
ary.   Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  definite 
and  satisfactory  information  as  to  steamship  ac- 
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commodations,  etc.,  through  correspondence,  a 
special  trip  to  New  York  for  that  purpose  was 
made  by  the  writer,  and  as  a  result  it  is  possible 
to  make  announcement  of  the  following  excep- 
tionally favorable  arrangements : 

An  assignment  of  space  on  the  fine  steamship, 
"City  of  Rome,"  has  been  secured  for  sailing  of 
June  30th,  and  positive  reservations  of  state- 
rooms can  now  be  made  by  those  who  wish  to 
join  the  party.  The  following  places  will  be 
visited  in  the  order  named  on  going  trip  : 

Moville  (Derry),  Glasgow,  Edinburg,  Melrose, 
Durham,  York  and  London,  where  a  stop  of  four 
or  five  days  will  be  made.  Thence  via  Dover  to 
Ostend,  Brussels  and  Paris.  After  a  week  in 
Paris  the  return  trip  will  be  made  via  Calais, 
Dover  and  Canterbury  to  London ;  thence  after 
a  visit  to  Windsor,  Oxford,  Stratford -on- A  von, 
and  Warwick  Castle,  to  Chester,  Glasgow  and 
homeward,  arriving  in  New  York,  Monday,  Au- 
gust eth.  The  trip  will  thus  occupy  thirty-eight 
days,  and  the  cost  for  the  round  trip  from  New 
York  will  be  $260.00  to  $278.00  according  to  loca- 
tion of  steamship  accommodations.  This  will 
include  first  cabin  berth,  and,  in  Europe,  rail- 
road fare  between  points  specified,  and  two 
hearty  meals  a  day,  consisting  of  a  meat  break- 
fast and  a  table  d'hote  dinner.  Carriage  drives 
at  Glasgow,  Edinburg,  London,  Paris, ^Ver- 
sailles, and  a  coaching  trip  through  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  England,  admission  to  the  Ex- 
position, and  all  necessary  expenses  except  those 
of  a  personal  nature,  such  as  laundry  bills,  pri- 
vate wines,  etc.  It  also  includes  the  services  of 
experienced  conductors  who  will  take  charge  of 
all  details  and  relieve  the  party  from  the  troiuble 
incident  to  travel  and  the  unnecessary  demands 
for  petty  expenses  which  so  greatly  mar  the 
pleasure  and  consume  the  time  of  the  individual 
traveler. 

The  party  will  be  limited  to  seventy-five  per- 
sons and  care  will  be  taken  to  keep  the  member- 
ship above  criticism,  as  it  is  hoped  to  make  this 
trip  as  enjoyable  socially  as  our  very  successful 
excursions  in  the  past,  which  agreeable  compan- 
inship  has  done  so  much  to  render  delightful. 

There  is  a  great  pressure  for  accommodations 
on  all  desirable  boats,  and  it  is  really  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  that  an  early  selection  of 
berths  be  made.  Outside  staterooms  accommo- 
date three  persons,  inside,  two  i)ersons.  Do  not 
wait  for  circulars,  but  write  for  further  details 
which  will  be  promptly  furnished. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  F.  Patterson, 
Boom  No.  132  Commercial  Club  Building, 
Or  Edinburg,  Indiana.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indiana  Teachers'  Association. 


The  forty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
State  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December 28, 27, 
28  and  29, 1899.  Admission  to  all  sessions  will 
be  by  card  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  per- 
manent secretary,  good  for  the  entire  week. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

1.  Place  of  Meeting. — The  general  association, 
and  all  the  sections  will  meet  in  the  State  House. 

2.  Headquarters, — The  headquarters  of  the  as- 
sociation will  be  at  the  Grand  hotel.  Executive 
Committee  headquarters,  rooms  2  and  8.  The 
Grand  hotel  will  give  a  rate  of  $2.00  per  day  to 
members  or  the  association,  where  two  or  more 
persons  occupy  the  same  room. 

3.  Hotels. — The  other  hotels  will  give  the  usual 
reductions  to  members  of  the  association. 

4.  Fees. — T]ie  initiation  fee  is  one  dollar  for 
men  and  fifty  cents  for  women.  The  annual  fee 
for  members  is  fifty  cents. 

Excursion  Rates. — All  persons  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  excursion  rates  must  secure  a 
certificate  from  their  home  agents.  Read  the 
instructions  of  the  railroad  secretary. 

OPPICERS. 

W.  H.  Glascock,  President,  Bloomington. 

Geo.  R.  Wilson,  Chairman  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Jasper. 

J.  R.  Hart,  Permanent  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Lebanon. 

Emma  B.  Sheally,  Recording  Secretary,  Delphi. 

Vice-Presidents :  E.  G.  Bauman,  Mt.  Vernon ; 
D.  S.  Kelley,  Jeffersonville ;  J.  C.  Gregg,  Brazil ; 
Miss  L.  M.  Foster,  Edinburg;  G.  W.  Gayler, 
H.  D.  Shideler,  Huntington;  W.  Clem,  South 
Bend. 

Executive  Committee:  George  R.  Wilson, 
Chairman,  Jasper;  Robt.  J.  Aley,  Bloomington; 
J.  R.  Houston,  Aurora;  E.  P.  Truebluod,  Rich- 
mond ;  W.  R.  Snyder,  Muncie ;  Ellis  H.  Brake, 
Kentland ;  E.  A.  Schultze,  Ft.  Wayne ;  W.  S. 
Almond,  ex-ofiicio,  Delphi. 


PROGRAM  OF  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 
(House  of  Representatives,  Room  56) 

TUESDAY,  DEC.  26,  8  P.  M. 

Invocation. 

Music— Music  Section. 

Address  of  retiring  president .  .  F.  M.  Stalker,  Terre  Haute. 

Inaugural  Address.— "Art  in  Education,*' .  ... 

.  .  .  .  W.  H.  Glascock,  Bloomington 

Music— Music  section. 

Appointment  of  committees,  and  miscellaneous  business. 


WEDNESDAY,  DEC  27,  9  A.  M. 


Invocation. 
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Soprano  Solo.— "OSalatarisHostia,"  Ganss 

Mrs.  Belle  McLeod  Smith. 

Violin  Obligato.— Miss  Beradine  Smith. 

1.  Some  of  the  Social  Aspects  of  Education.— Rev  F.  E.  Dew- 

hnrst,  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Church. 
Discussion.— David  K.  Goss,  Indianapolis. 

J.  F.  Brown,  Earlham  College,  Richmond. 
J.  D.  Forrest,  Indianapolis. 

2.  "TheRelationof  Society  to  the  School." 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall. 

Girls'  Classical  School,  IndlanapoliB. 

2  p.  M. 
Music— Music  section. 

•♦The  Management  of  Children  During  Early  Adoles- 
cence,"  A.  H.  Yoder,  Vincennes  University 

Discussion.- Louis  Sherman  Davis,  Bloomington. 
Sanford  Bell,  Bloomington. 

Paper.— "  Manual  Training  " 

Chas.  E.  Emerich,  Indianapolis 

Discussion.- W.  E.  Stone,  Purdue  University. 
T.  J.  Charlton,  Plalnfleld. 
J.  W.  Hamilton,  Monticello. 

8  p.  M. 
Music— Association  Quartette :    L.  M.  Tili^n,  second  base ; 

W.  J  Stabler,  first  baas ;  W.  E.  M.  Browne,  second 

tenor ;  W.  H:  Lebo,  first  tenor. 
Announcements. 
Music— Association  Quartette. 
Annual  address.— John  L.  Griffiths,  Indianapolis. 
Music— Association  Quartette. 

Admission  to  the  evening  session  will  be  by  card,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  permanent  secretary. 

THURSDAY,  DEC.  28TH,  9  A.  M. 

Invocation. 

Music. 

"  Scholastic  Phase  of  Education  " 

D.  K.  Goss,  Indianapolis 

Discussion.— Edwin  S  Monroe,  Mt.  Vernon. 

W.  H.  Sanders,  Rensselaer. 
•'  How  can  we  interest  the  people  and  bring  about  a 

more  thorough  and  systematic,  and  comprehensive 

study  of  the  History  of  Indiana?" 

J.  W.  Carr,  Anderson 

Discussion.— C.  W.  Hodgin,  Richmond. 
R  A.  Ogg,  Kokomo. 
J.  A.  Woodburn,  Bloomington. 
Music— Music  section. 
Report  of  committees. 
Miscellaneous  business. 

The  various  departments  will  hold  meetings 
as  usual,  and  a  glance  at  the  advance  programs 
shows  that  elaborate  preparations  have  been 
made  for  profitable  discussions.  The  full  pro- 
gram, would  occupy  several  pages  in  The  Edu- 
cator, and  since  programs  will  be  freely  dis- 
tributed at  the  meetings  it  is  thought  sufficient 
here  to  vouch  for  the  general  excellence. 
railroad  arrangements. 

Lebanon,  Lnd.,  Nov.  17,  1899. 
Superintendent  George  i?.  Wihony  Jasper,  lnd.: 

Dear  Sir: — The  following  are  the  instructions 
of  the  Railroad  Secretary  : 

1.  Buy  a  ticket  from  your  home  to  Indianap- 
olis and  get  a  certificate  from  your  local  agent. 


If  he  has  no  certificates,  get  a  receipt  for  one 
full  fare  to  Indianapolis. 

2.  See  that  your  agent  stamps  the  certificate, 
or  receipt,  signs  it,  and  has  you  to  sign  it  in  his 
presence.  * 

3.  Get  your  receipt,  or  certificate  some  time 
before  9  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  (pay  your  dues  or 
initiation  fee)  and  your  certificate  will  be  prop- 
erly signed  and  vised  by  the  special  agent  of  the 
Central  Passenger  Association.  This  will  entitle 
you  to  a  one-third  fare  in  returning  to  your 
home  over  the  same  route  by  which  you  came. 

4.  The  special  agent  of  the  Central  Passenger 
Association  will  be  present  two  days — Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  the  27th  and  28th  of  Decem- 
ber. Present  your  certificate  some  time  during 
these  two  days. 

Respectfully, 

James  R.  Hart,  R.  R.  Sec'y. 


AMONG  THE  New  Books. 


A  young  Englishman  of  noble  birth  about  to 
come  into  possession  of  his  title  and  his  fortune, 
a  German  count  who  is  cousin  to  the  emperor,  a 
beautiful  and  talented  young  woman  who  sings 
in  concert  and  whose  independence  in  going 
about  alone  is  at  once  her  strength  and  her  dan- 
ger, a  rare  German  scholar  whose  accomplish- 
ments and  ability  win  for  him  the  title  of  Phi- 
losopher, a  king  who  rules  one  of  the  petty  Ger- 
man states  before  the  days  of  Bismarck  and 
Von  Moltke,  a  worldly  woman  at  court  as  com- 
panion to  the  queen,  make  up  the  chief  dramatis 
personse  of  Young  April,  a  new  novel  by  Egerton 
Castle.  The  title  is  intended  to  suggest  the 
month  of  frolic  and  folly  in  which  the  young 
Englishman  indulged  just  before  he  became  of 
age.  Breaking  away  from  the  restraints  of  his 
tutor  he  sets  out  to  see  the  world  as  the  Duke  of 
Rochester,  and  meets  the  other  persons  men- 
tioned. None  of  the  characters  can  be  called 
tame,  and  the  movement  of  the  story  proceeds 
with  dash  and  vigor.  The  author  finds  time, 
however,  for  some  fine  descriptions,  and  for  an 
occasional  bit  of  moralizing ;  such  as,  "Philoso- 
phy applies  beat  to  other  people ;  for  after  all,  the 
philosopher,  like  the  Jew,  will  bleed,  if  you  prick 
him.'*     [The  Macmillan Co., cloth,  12 mo,  $1.50.] 

A  text-book  that  combines  composition,  story- 
telling and  spelling  is  the  idea  upon  which  Eliz- 
abeth H.  Spalding  and  Frank  R.  Moore  have 
based  The  Language  Speller.  It  is  correlation 
with  spelling  as  a  center.  The  formation  and 
growth  of  words  are  so  presented  as  to  increase 
interest  in  them  and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  in 
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an  intelligent  selection.  Other  points,  such  as 
letter  writing,  punctuation  and  capitalization, 
are  interwoven.  The  book  is  adapted  to  work  in 
the  fourth  grade.  [The  H.  P.  Smith  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  120  pp.,  20 cents.] 

With  a  conviction  that  a  study  of  Latin  should 
be  based  at  the  beginning  upon  a  full  under- 
standing of  fundamentals  in  form  and  syntax, 
Professor  Benjamin  Mitchell  of  central  high- 
school,  Philadelphia,  has  prepared  The  EssentiaU 
of  Latin,  designed  to  aid  such  an  understanding. 
The  feature  that  distinguishes  this  book  from 
others  of  its  kind  is  the  special  attention  that  is 
paid  to  the  analysis  of  forms.  It  is  held  that 
principles  are  better  than  rules,  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  structure  pays  better  than  memorizing, 
and  leads  in  the  end  to  a  more  thorough  mastery 
of  the  paradigms.  The  early  exercises  in  trans- 
lation are  chosen  with  reference  to  their  actual 
interest.  The  selections  are  from  Csesar,  Nepos 
and  Eutropius.  [Eldredge  A  Bro.,  Philadelphia, 
276+XLIII  pages,  »1.00.] 

The  close  relations  that  have  come  about  be- 
tween our  government  and  a  large  number  of 
Spanish-speaking  people  has  created  a  demand, 
that  is  likely  to  last,  for  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language.  To  this  demand  the  publishers  are 
responding  with  suitable  texts.  Two  small  vol- 
umes that  have  come  to  our  table  are  a  three- 
act  comedy  entitled  El  Si  de  Las  Ninas,  (HI 
pages,  50 cents)  and  an  episode  from  **  Don  Quix- 
ote" entitled  El  Cautivo,  (121  pages,  50  cents.) 
Both  volumes  are  edited  by  Eduardo  Tolra  y 
Forn^s,  and  both  are  supplied  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  the  author  and  with  notes.  The 
comedy  is  described  as  a  model  of  tenderness 
.and  simplicity.  The  extract  from  ** Don  Quix- 
ote" includes  chapters  thirty-nine,  forty,  and 
forty-one  of  Cervantes's  great  work.  This  vol- 
ume will  be  especially  acceptable  to  students 
who  are  familiar  with  English  translations  and 
desire  to  read  some  of  the  work  in  the  original 
Spanish.     [D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 

**  When  chapels  are  churches,"  says  Henry  S. 
Pancoast  in  a  preface  to  a  volume  of  Standard 
English  Poems  which  he  has  recently  selected 
and  edited, — "When  chapels  are  churches,  and 
poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces,  every 
school  and  every  household  will  be  furnished 
with  an  adequate  library."  Meanwhile,  until  the 
literary  millenium  comes,  it  is  well  that  provision 
of  the  best  is  made  for  the  enjoyment  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  all.  Students  and  teachers  may 
look  far  before  they  find  a  better  selection  of  rep- 


resentative English  poems  than  is  here  found. 
The  whole  range  is  covered,  from  Chevy  Chase  to 
the  Recessional,  and  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment will  offer  some  advantage.  To  gain  access 
to  the  collection  the  compiler  required  of  a 
poem  that  it  must  have  intrinsic  interest  or 
beauty,  and  an  independent  value  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  English  poetry  or  some  poetic 
form.  Nearly  600  pages  are  devoted  to  selec- 
tions, and  160  pages  to  comments  and  notes. 
[Henry  Holt  A  Co.] 

The  Speer  arithmetics  are  no  longer  new  to 
teachers.  It  is  well  understood  that  they  are 
constructed  on  the  theory  that  the  comparison 
of  magnitudes  is  the  basis  of  all  arithmetical 
operations.  In  the  primary  book  for  teachers 
and  the  elementary  book  for  pupils,  the  relations 
of  magnitudes  have  been  fundamental.  Ratios 
were  developed  by  sense-training,  and  even  in  the 
present  volume.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  ratio  con- 
tinues as  the  basis  of  constant  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis. The  aim  is  to  encourage  mental  self- 
activity  through  this  continuous  comparing,  and, 
as  the  author  states  it,  "to  aid  the  teacher  in 
making  conditions  favorable  for  the  contact  of 
the  learner  with  mathematical  realities."  In 
all  this  he  recognizes  the  importance  of  regular, 
steady  progress,  dependent  upon  self-activity 
and  resulting  in  growth.  Needless  repetitions 
and  formal  analyses  are  happily  discarded.  The 
ratio  system  makes  rules  unnecessary,  and,  by 
unifying  all  parts  of  arithmetic,  removes  the 
lines  which  have  separated  one  part  from 
another.  [Ginn  &  Co.,  for  introduction,  50 
cents.] 

"  The  essential  part  of  rhetoric  is  that  we  shall 
act,  that  we  shall  acquire  skill  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  principles  we  study,  in  the  practice  of  the 
art  we  are  learning."  This  sentence,  found  in 
chapter  I  of  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter's  ^Z^menfa 
of  Rhetoric  and  Composition  expresses  what  seems 
to  be  the  central  purpose  in  his  book.  He  recog- 
nizes thought  as  the  basis  of  expression,  and 
regards  the  clear  expression  of  thought  **  largely 
a  question  of  habit,  based  at  lirst  on  intelligent 
direction."  The  various  subjects,  usage,  sen- 
tence structure,  vocabulary  and  choice  of  words,- 
paragraphs,  and  the  qualities  of  clearness  and 
force  are  treated  simply  and  directly.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  the  author  would  require 
the  same  course  for  pupils  who  will  go  to  college 
and  those  who  will  not.  The  book  is  designed 
for  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  course 
and  is  to  be  followed  by  volume  II  for  the  third 
year.     [The  Macmillan  Co.,  254  pages,  60  cents.] 
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Of  the  numerous  remarkable  experiments  in 
education  that  were  made  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Europe  one 
of  the  interesting  ones  was  that  at  Port  Royal. 
The  vigorous  character  of  the  men  who  were 
identified  with  it,  the  opposition  that  the  move- 
ment met  because  of  theological  disputes,  and 
particularly  the  pedagogical  theories  advanced 
and  practiced,  combine  to  make  it  worthy  of 
study  to-day.  The  art  of  management,  the 
training  of  mind  and  heart,  and  the  proper  aim 
of  education,  itself,  became  the  care  of  dis- 
interested and  devoted  persons.  Under  the 
editorship  of  Felix  Cadet  we  have  Port  Royal 
Education,  a  sketch  of  its  history  with  extracts 
from  its  leading  authors.  Among  these  are 
Saint-Cyran,  Lancelot,  Fontaine,  Nicole,  Ar- 
naud,  Guyot  and  others.  In  the  400  pages  one 
finds  many  principles  which  are  being  empha- 
sized as  important  to-day.  As  a  piece  of  educa- 
tional history  the  book  is  both  interesting  and 
valuable.     [0.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  $1.50.] 

Under  the  title  of  Lessons  in  Written  Arithmetic 
W.  W.  Earnest  of  the  normal  school  at  Bushnell, 
Illinois,  has  prepared  a  series  of  lessons  for  stu- 
dents of  normal  and  high  schools.  The  old 
methods  of  introducing  a  subject  by  a  model 
solution  is  followed,  though  the  author  believes 
that  the  problems  for  practice  are  sufficiently 
varied  to  require  the  exercise  of  original  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  There  is  quite  a  large 
amount  of  general  information  pertaining  more 
or  less  directly  to  the  subjects  under  considera- 
tion. The  book  evidently  expresses  the  author's 
own  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  his 
classes.    It  is  published  by  the  author. 

There  are  times  when  the  particular  knowledge 
that  one  desires  regarding  a  period  or  a  people  is 
a  knowledge  of  its  chronology.  At  such  times 
a  book  of  easy  reference  is  of  great  value.  Im- 
portant Events,  compiled  by  Geo.  W.  Powers,  is  a 
book  of  dates  for  the  world.  In  order  that  each 
series  of  events  named  may  suggest  the  thread 
of  history  each  nation  is  treated  by  itself,  nearly 
ninety  being  considered  in  all.  The  events  that 
have  occurred  in  our  own  history  are  given  most 
fully.  There  are  a  few  notable  omissions,  and 
the  use  of  the  volume  would  have  been  some- 
what easier  with  a  table  of  contents  naming  the 
countries  treated.  However,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent index.  The  compiler  assures  us  that  his 
work  has  been  carefully  verified  and  may  be 
considered  reliable.  [T.  Y.  Crowell  A  Co.,  New 
York,  321  pages,  18  mo,  60  cents.] 


When  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  began  the 
publication  of  their  "What  is  Worth  While  Se- 
ries" they  offered  an  easy  solution  for  the  vex- 
ing problem  of  making  presents.  Every  num- 
ber of  the  series,  reaching  now  about  a  hundred 
volumes,  sets  a  literary  gem — a  beautiful,  in- 
spiring or  helpful  thought— in  a  rich  and  dainty 
binding,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  thirty-five 
cents.  Quite  a  number  of  the  series  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  teachers.  Opportunities  for  Cul- 
ture, by  Jeannette  M.  Dougherty,  shows  how 
men  and  women  even  in  remote  places  and  with 
limited  means  may  be  neglecting  opportunities 
which  lie  at  hand.  Rational  Education  for  Girls, 
by  Elizabeth  Hutchinson  Murdock,  is  a  serious 
inquiry  if  the  education  now  afforded  for  wo- 
men is  really  for  the  highest  advantage  of  their 
sex.  All  interested  in  this  question,  especially 
teachers,  and  parents  who  have  daughters  to 
send  to  college,  should  read  this  sympathetic 
study,  which  inclines  to  the  belief  that  woman 
should  be  reared  according  to  her  nature,  and 
not  in  imitation  of  men.  The  Choice  of  a  College 
for  a  Boy,  by  President  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  discusses 
the  comparative  merits  of  a  college  in  being 
rural  or  urban,  denominational  or  unsectarian, 
large  or  small,  eastern  or  western,  Dr.  Thwing 
has  given  close  study  to  all  phases  of  college 
work  and  life,  hence  his  discussion  will  be  both 
interesting  and  helpful.  The  Trend  of  the  Cen- 
tury, by  President  Seth  Low,  is  another  discus- 
sion by  an  authority.  The  writer  points  out  the 
dominance  of  the  scientific  and  democratic  spir- 
its, calls  attention  to  the  wonderful  progress  in 
commerce,  industry,  invention  and  politics,  and 
calls  for  persistent  education  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  century. 

Professor  S.  M.  Macvane  of  Harvard  university . 
gives  us  a  translation  of  A  Political  History  of 
Europe  since  I8I4,  by  Charles  Seignobos  of  the 
university  of  Paris.  The  translator  justifies  the 
American  edition  by  saying  that  the  work  merits 
a  larger  use  among  people  of  English  speech 
than  it  is  likely  to  receive  in  the  original  French. 
The  most  casual  examination  of  the  book  will 
confirm  Professor  Macvanes  estimate.  In  fact 
one  can  hardly  overestimate  the  value,  to  the 
general  student  or  reader,  of  a  single  volume 
that  presents  in  logical  arrangement,  with  an 
authenticity  that  is  beyond  question,  and  with 
clear  philosophic  insight,  the  forces,  policies  and 
influences  that  have  controlled  European  history 
since  the  adjustment  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  The  author  has  clearly  recognized 
the  necessities  in  such  an  undertaking  and  has 
confined  himself  to  the  indispensable,  renouncing 
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argument,  discussion,  character-sketches  and 
anecdotes.  Even  in  recording  the  organization 
of  nations,  governments,  parties,  and  of  social 
and  economic  theories  he  has  sought  chiefly  to 
explain  phenomena  and  point  out  conclusions. 
In  plan  the  treatment  is  based,  in  part  I  upon 
domestic  political  history  of  the  states,  following 
a  geographical  order;  in  part  II  political  phe- 
nomena are  grouped  according  to  the  logical 
order ;  in  part  III  the  order  is  chronological, 
facts  being  presented  by  periods.  Each  of  the 
thirty-eight  chapters  is  followed  by  a  bibliog- 
raphy, and  the  volume  is  furnished  with  a  very 
full  index.  [Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  881  pages,  8vo, 
$3.00.] 

"There  is  no  other  kindergarten  literature 
that  is  quite  equal  in  value  to  the  contents  of 
the  present  volume."  Such  is  the  estimate  that 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  places  upon  FroebePs  Educa- 
tion by  Development,  a  new  volume  in  the  "  Inter- 
national Education  Series."  It  is  not  so  much 
the  plays  and  games  that  Froebel  here  presents  as 
the  educational  principles  which  underlie  these. 
The  translator,  Josephine  Jarvis,  has  condensed 
into  fifteen  pages  an  analysis  of  the  contents  in- 
cluding "  The  Spirit  of  Education  by  Develop- 
ment," **  Man  a  Creative  Being,"  **  Paper  Fold- 
ing," "Stick  Laying,"  "Principles  of  Educa- 
tion," "The  Children's  Garden,"  "Plan  for 
Training  School,"  "The  Connecting  School," 
and  "Means  of  Employment."  One  feature  of 
the  book  that  gives  it  value  is  the  recurrence  in 
different  connections  of  foundation  principles. 
Over  and  over  we  find  repeated  the  thought  that 
human  nature  is  three-fold ,  and  that  education 
means  the  bringing  of  each  part  to  fullness — 
voUkommen.  To  follow  this  master  who  compre- 
hended so  well  the  nature  of  the  child  and  the 
essentials  of  education,  as  he  explains  the  pro- 
cesses of  development,  is  really  stimulating. 
We  feel  like  disciples  sitting  at  his  feet  as  he 
says  "The  whole  life  of  man  and  humanity  is  a 
life  of  education."  [D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  347 
pages,  $1.50.] 

A  book  that  will  be  of  large  interest  to  teach- 
ers whether  they  may  or  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  education  is  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  Educational  Theories  in  England,  by 
H.  T.  Mark.  The  writer  finds  that  progress  in 
education  is  quite  closely  parallel  with  progress 
in  literature,  and  in  support  of  this  proposition 
he  quotes  largely  from  English  authors.  The 
course  of  development  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
and  through  the  Renaissance  is  particularly  in- 
teresting.   Physical,  Intellectual,  Practical  or 


Technical,  and  Moral  are  the  subjects  under 
which  the  various  phases  of  education  are  con- 
sidered.    [C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  $1.25.] 

A  sympathetic  talk  by  Ralph  Waldo  Trine  has 
the  title  Every  Living  Creature.  It  is  a  plea  on 
the  one  side  for  kindness  to  animals,  and  on  the 
other  for  the  heart-training  that  comes  through 
the  cultivation  of  such  kindness.  Vivisection, 
dock-tailing,  the  killing  of  birds  for  decoration, 
and  even  flesh-eating  come  in  for  a  share  of  con- 
demnation. The  cover  is  in  green  and  gold. 
[T.  Y.  Crowell  A  Co.,  35  cents.] 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  persons  quite  well 
read  m  Shakespeare  who  have  no  acquaintance 
at  all  with  his  minor  poems.  Indeed  to  the 
great  mass  of  readers  he  is  the  dramatist,  play- 
wright, actor — nothing  more.  The  group  of 
poems  standing  in  the  back  part  of  the  average 
edition  of  his  works  seems  like  a  sort  of  appen- 
dix, overshadowed  or  eclipsed  by  the  greater 
beauty  and  more  vital  interest  of  the  dramas. 
This  alone,  if  there  were  no  other  consideration, 
justifies  an  edition  of  Shakeapear's  Poems  in  the 
"Standard  Library"  series.  This  is  an  excellent 
edition,  including  besides  the  text — Venus  and 
Adonis,  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Sonnets,  and  A 
Lover* s  Complaint — an  introduction  of  140  pages, 
and  almost  as  much  space  devoted  to  explanatory 
notes,  and  to  comment  on  structure,  dates,  etc. 
The  very  full  introduction  includes  about  all  of 
the  extant  authentic  history  of  the  great  dra- 
matist, and  a  good  deal  of  critical  study  of  the 
poems  here  presented.  The  volume  is  edited  by 
Greorge  Wyndham,  and  the  "Standard  Library" 
is  so  well  known  that  commendation  of  books 
in  this  series  is  superfluous.  [T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  $1.00.] 

What  Bos  well  was  to  Johnson,  that  Richard 
Milward  was  to  John  Selden,  with  the  distinc- 
tion that  the  latter  never  intended  to  have  the 
notes  taken  by  his  amanuensis  published,  and, 
indeed,  never  knew  that  they  were  published. 
To  Robert  Waters,  who  edits  the  present  volume 
of  John  Selden  and  His  Table-Talk,  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  extended  sketch  of  that  i)eriod  in 
the  history  of  English  literature  when  ana,  or 
collections  of  notable  sayings,  anecdotes,  etc., 
were  an  important  feature.  This  was  followed 
in  turn  by  the  novel,  the  popularity  of  which  so 
eclipsed  the  older  forms  that  most  of  them  are 
now  rare.  The  compiler  writes  also  an  interest- 
ing biography  of  Selden.  The  "Table-Talk" 
consists  of  bits  of  philosophy,  humor,  moralis- 
ing, and  so  forth,  all  expressed  in  a  style  that  is 
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quaint  and  incisive.  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  "talk- 
ing with  Boswell  about  French  Literature,  said  : 
*  Their  ana  are  good ;  ....  but  we  have  one 
book  of  that  kind  better  than  any  of  them, 
Selden's  Table-Talk/''  [Eaton  &  Mains,  New 
York,  251  pages,  $1.00.] 

Ah  edition  of  Clough's  Poetical  Works,  com- 
plete, with  an  excellent  memoir,  will  be  a  wel- 
come announcement  both  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  his  work  and  to  the  great 
majority  who  know  this  rare  writer  only  in  a 
vague  and  general  way.  Of  the  man  himself  his 
biographer  says  "  His  was  a  character  not  easy 
to  describe,  whose  charm  was  so  personal  that  it 
seems  to  evaporate  when  translated  into  words. 
He  was  a  singular  combination  of  enthusiasm 
and  calmness,  of  though tfulness  and  imagina- 
tion, of  speech  and  silence,  of  seriousness  and 
humor."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Clough 
came  under  the  influences  of  the  tractarian 
movement,  and  his  successive  doubts  and  hopes 
are  plainly  read  in  his  poems.  This,  however, 
lends  an  added  interest  to  the  work  of  a  poet 
who  should  be  better  known  in  America,  and 
who,  though  not  popular  in  the  sense  that  Ten- 
nyson and  Lowell  are,  was  none  the  less  a  genius 
and  will  always  be  sure  of  a  select  audience. 
The  present  edition  is  admirable  in  every  way. 
[T.  Y.  Crowell  A  Co.,  New  York,  396  pages,  $1.] 

A  little  book  on  composition  that  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  teachers,  and  that  will  even  be 
enjoyed  by  students  w^hen  they  find  w^hat  it  does 
for  them,  is  A  First  Manual  of  Composition  by  Ed- 
wun  Herbert  Lewis.  The  book  is  planned  as  a 
connecting  link  between  grammar  on  the  one 
side  and  formal  rhetoric  on  the  other,  and  will 
find  its  place  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
Two  important  features  are,  first,  a  system  of 
sentence  analysis  which  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
apply  the  principles  of  grammatical  structure 
to  his  own  writing,  and  second,  the  requiring  of 
pupils  to  criticise  and  revise  their  own  work. 
The  latter  is  an  innovation  that  seems  vastly 
better  than  the  old  method.  "At  all  events, 
lecturing  and  exhortation  will  never  do  for  the 
pupil  what  his  own  progressive  revision  will." 
[The  Macmillan  Co.,  236  pages,  60  cents.] 

Even  teachers  are  concerned,  more  or  less 
directly,  in  good  housekeeping,  and  will  there- 
fore be  interested  in  the  announcement  of  a 
little  volume  entitled  The  Expert  Cleaner.  As 
the  sub-title  explains,  it  is  a  handbook  of  prac- 
tical information  for  all  who  like  clean  homes, 
tidy  apparel,  wholesome    food,  and  healthful 


surroundings.  There  are  bits  of  information 
and  recipes  which  singly  would  be  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  The  important  thing  is  to 
have  the  knowledge  at  hand  and  easily  available 
when  needed.  The  writer  of  this  book,  Hervey 
J.  Seaman,  has  suggestions  regarding  the  care 
and  conduct  of  every  department  of  the  house- 
keeper's work.  [Funk  and  Wagnalls Co.,  18 mo, 
flexible  cloth,  283  pages.    75  cents.] 

Something  new  and  fine  in  the  Riverside  Series 
was  commenced  in  October  with  the  publication 
of  Raphuel,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  by  that  famous  artist,  with  in- 
terpretations by  the  author.  The  numbers  of 
this  series,  known  as  the  art  series,  are  to  appear 
quarterly,  and  judging  from  this  opening  num- 
ber each  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  study  of  an 
artist  and  his  work.  Sixteen  of  Raphael's  pic- 
tures, including  the  IMLadonna  of  the  Chair,  St. 
Catherine,  St.  Cecilia,  the  Transfiguration,  Par- 
nassus, and  the  Sistine  Madonna,  are  found  in 
number  I.  The  large  present  interest  in  pictures 
for  school  decoration  makes  this  enterprise  most 
timely.  [Houghton  Mifflin  A  Co.,  94  pages.  30 
cents.  ] 

It  will  be  true,  generally,  that  practice  and 
experience  are  worth  vastly  more  than  untried 
theory.  The  principle  holds  true  in  teaching  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  and  though  the  real  teacher 
understands  that  she  must  adapt  rather  than 
adopt,  yet  we  all  like  to  know  what  others  are 
actually  doing.  Hence,  teachers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  A  Study  of  the  Kindergarten  Problem , 
prepared  by  the  city  superintendent,  kinder- 
gartners  and  others,  and  recording  the  work  of 
the  public  kindergartens  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  year  1898-99.  The  methods  used 
in  physical  culture,  language,  story-telling, 
drawing,  clay,  music,  etc.,  are  described  in  con- 
crete form  and  will  be  of  great  interest  to  kin- 
dergartners  and  mothers.  [Santa  Barbara  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  50  cents.] 

As  a  text-book  for  normal  school  classes,  or  as 
a  hand  book  for  teachers  who  desire  to  study 
principles  as  a  basis  for  correct  methods  of 
teaching,  A  Manual  of  Pedagogics  by  Daniel  Put- 
nam is  heartily  recommended.  The  special 
value  of  this  volume  is  that  its  discussions  lie 
easily  within  the  comprehension  of  teachers  who 
have  had  no  professional  training.  It  is  a  simple 
presentation  of  the  elements  of  psychology  and 
a  successful  attempt  to  show  the  place  and  value 
of  that  science  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Funda- 
mentals are  developed  and  discussed,  defined 
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and  applied.  The  arrangement  of  the  various 
subjects  under  clearly  printed  heads  and  sub 
heads  reduces  the  study  to  a  well  analyzed 
scheme.  Presentation  and  application  follow 
each  other  in  regular  order.  Among  the  chapter 
heads  are  *'  Definition  of  Education,"  "  Study  of 
the  Child,"  '*  Elements  of  Psychology,"  '*Law8 
of  Teaching,"  ^^\ttention  and  Interest,"  "  The 
Teacher,"  "  Selection  and  Arrangement  of 
Studies."     [Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  330  pages.] 

The  very  things  that  we  are  talking  about 
these  days,  that  we  are  calling  basal  elements 
in  a  true  system  of  education,  are  centuries  old, 
and  not  recent  discoveries  as  we  are  sometimes 
led  to  believe.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Mon- 
taigne, for  example  kept  saying  "The  useful  is 
less  lovable  than  the  honorable,"  **  What  can  not 
be  done  by  reason,  prudence,  and  tact  is  never 
to  be  attempted  by  force."  "  That  education  is 
vain  which  makes  us  learned,  but  not  good  and 
.wise."  "  In  the  state  all  dei>ends  upon  the  nur- 
ture and  bringing-up  of  the  children."  "I 
would  paint  the  school  with  pictures,  joy  and 
gladness.  Flora  and  the  Graces."  Teachers  will 
find  a  delightful  collection  of  extracts  from  the 
essays  of  this  celebrated  Frenchman  in  volume 
46  of  the  International  Educational  Series,  Man- 
taifjne  on  the  Education  of  Children.  These  have 
been  selected,  translated  and  annotated  by  L.  E. 
Rector.  The  volume  contains  the  usual  helpful 
preface  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  editor  of  the  series. 
[D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  191  pages,  $1.00.] 

Among  the  large  and.  happily  growing  body  of 
supplementary  reading,  teachers  do  well  to  re- 
member "Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books." 
As  the  name  suggests,  these  books  are  particu- 
larly designed  to  be  drawn  from  school  libraries 
by  the  pupils  to  encourage  home  reading.  The 
series  bears  the  endorsement  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris as  editor,  and  in  his  introduction  he  gives 
some  practical  hints  as  to  the  value  and  scope  of 
supplemental  work,  and  the  best  plan  for  using 
the  books  of  this  series.  Four  late  numbers  are 
the  foUowing:— Harold's  Quests  by  John  W. 
Troeger.  (202  pages,  50  cents.)  This  is  a  boy's 
book,  for  increasing  his  interest  in  things  out  of 
doors.  The  first  section  is  devoted  to  insects, 
the  next  to  the  forest,  suggesting  observation  of 
trees  and  animals,  the  next  to  the  soil,  with 
others  on  air,  heat,  light,  magnetism,  etc.  It  is 
worth  a  ton  of  yellow -backed  literature,  and 
happy  is  the  boy  who  early  learns  to  see  the 
things  of  nature  all  around  him.  The  Insect 
World  by  Clarence  M.  Weed  (210  pages,  60  cents) 
would  naturally  and  easily  follow  Mr.  Troeger's 


book.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  study  of 
insects  is  that  the  little  treatise  on  each  is  com- 
piled from  some  other  author,  so  that  some 
twenty-five  writers  are  represented.  The  Story 
of  the  Fishes,  by  James  Newton  Baskett,  (297 
pages,  65  cents)  is  an  interesting  study  of  the 
fish  world,  told  in  popular  style,  and  adapted  to 
pupils  any  where  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
grade.  About  the  Weather ,  by  Mark  W.  Harring- 
ton, (246  pages,  60  cents)  is  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  of  the  four  here  named.  To 
say  that  a  science  of  so  capricious  an  element  as 
the  weather  is  possible  would  have  been  ridi- 
culed a  few  years  ago.  A  series  of  careful  ob- 
servations and  records  has  made  a  science  possi- 
ble, and  has  enabled  us  through  intelligent 
forecasts  to  make  our  knowledge  of  much  prac- 
tical value.  Methods  of  observation  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  here  described  in  a 
clear  and  interesting  manner.  All  the  above 
books  are  amply  illustrated.  [D.  Appleton  & 
Co.] 

There  are  few  figures  in  English  literature 
more  picturescjue  than  that  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor.  Large,  ind'^ pendent  and  self-suificient, 
abounding  and  yet  circumscribed,  uncompro- 
mising but  perverse,  strikingly  original,  with 
some  of  Lamb's  sweetness,  some  of  Ruskin's 
richness,  some  of  Milton's  pomp,  some  of  Car- 
lyle's  ruggedness,  greater  than  the  great  mass  of 
English  writers,  and  just  less  than  the  greatest, 
he  occupies  a  place  that  is  unique.  In  a  volume 
entitled  Selections  from  Landor  Professor  A.  G 
Newcomer  writes  a  very  appreciative  introduc- 
tion that  is  both  biographical  and  critical,  and 
edits  with  notes  seventeen  selections  from  "Im- 
aginary Conversations."  [Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
166  pages,  50  cents.] 

Remembering  how  large  a  place  expression  has 
in  a  sound  scheme  of  education,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  laboratory  student  of  biology 
finds  large  use  for  whatever  sketching  ability  he 
may  have.  The  design  of  Hints  on  Drawing,  by 
Dr.  Albert  Sclineider,  is  to  prepare  students  to 
express  on  paper,  accurately,  the  results  of  their 
observations.  The  value  of  such  training  is  at 
once  apparent.  Proper  attention  is  given  not 
only  to  materials  and  to  the  actual  work  of 
drawing,  but  there  are  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions upon  observation  itself  and  the  use  of  a 
microscope.  [G.  P.  Englehard  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
60  pages,  cloth,  50  cents.] 

Science  is  coming  to  show  that  states  of  mat- 
ter are  only    relative.     Permanent    gases,   so- 
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called,  are  found  to  be  ^'permanent"  only  under 
certain  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 
Late  discoveries  will  insure  interest  in  a  volume 
by  W.  L.  Hardin,  Ph.  D.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Liquefaction  of  Gases.  In  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  methods  employed  in  this  particu- 
lar field  of  research  history  and  theory  have 
been  so  combined  that  the  review  will  be  of  in  - 
terest  both  to  the  scientist  and  to  the  popular 
reader.  The  treatment  embraces  (1)  earlier 
observations  on  compression  (2)  the  experiments 
of  Faraday,  (3)  the  experiments  of  Andrews 
and  Van  der  Waals,  (4)  the  work  of  Cailletet, 
Pictet  and  others,  up  to  the  present  time.  [The 
Macmillan  Co.,  250  pages,  $1.50.] 

**A  story  of  school,  football  and  golf"  forms 
the  explanatory  title  of  ''The  Half-Back''  by 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  The  scene  of  the  stotj 
is  divided  between  an  academy  at  Hilton,  New 
York,  and  a  college  named  Harwell — an  evident 
fiction  for  Harvard.  Interest  centers  in  Joel 
March,  the  half-back,  who  hails  from  Maine,  is 
a  poor  boy,  a  good  student,  and  a  splendid  ath- 
lete. How  he  wins  a  prize  for  excellent  scholar- 
ship, becomes  involved  in  a  piece  of  mischief, 
and  is  exonerated  just  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  great  game  of  the  year  are  events  of  sufli- 
cient  interest  to  lead  the  reader  on  without 
effort.  The  story  would  be  complete  with  the 
close  of  Ralph's  career  at  the  academy,  but  those 
who  have  learned  to  admire  his  combined  excel- 
lence as  both  student  and  athlete  are  glad  to  go 
with  him  through  college,  where  he  wins  a  place 
upon  a  'varsity  team  and  distinguishes  himself 
in  a  great  game.  The  book  sets  before  boys  the 
right  ideal  in  placing  duty  first,  while  at  the 
same  time  showing  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of 
school  sports.  [D.  Appleton  &  Co. ,  12  mo. ,  illus- 
trated, cloth,  $1.25.] 

Readers  of  Tommy- Anne  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  Mrs.  Wright  has  written  its  sequel 
which  she  calls  Waheno,  the  Magician,  The 
magical  spectacles  still  do  wonderful  things  for 
Anne,  showing  her  almost  everything  she  wishes 
to  know  about  her  friends  the  birds,  the  fishes, 
the  animals,  the  bugs,  the  coal,  the  winds,  the 
waves  and  the  moon.  But  some  of  the  ques- 
tions are  so  hard  that  even  these  friends  them- 
selves can  not  answer,  and  then  Anne  goes  to 
''  Wabeno,"  who  knows  it  all.  '*  Waddles"  her 
dog,  is  a  trusty  companion,  and  since  he,  too, 
can  talk  he  helps  Anne  see  and  learn  a  great  deal 
that  she  would  otherwise  have  missed.  There  is 
enough  of  fiction  and  fable  about  the  book  to 
make  it  intensely  interesting  to  even  little  chil- 


dren, and  so  much  information  about  nature  as 
to  make  it  valuable  for  them.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  attractive.  [The  Macmillan 
Co.,  346  pages,  $1.50.] 

The  reading  public  has  decided  that  in  The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana^  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington 
has  written  a  very  clever  story.  If  some  of  his 
critics  near  Jiome  have  carped  at  the  picture  of 
Indiana  whitecaps,  which  the  author  has  inci- 
dentally drawn,  it  is  no  more  than  has  happened 
to  other  books,  and,  no  doubt,  to  their  increased 
popularity.  The  influence  that  a  cultured  and 
brilliant  young  man  exerts  as  the  editor  of  a 
small  paper  in  a  remote  Indiana  town,  the  part 
taken  by  a  business  manager  who  was  at  first 
dissipated  and  then  reformed,  a  typical  family 
feud  among  Virginians  who  moved  to  Indiana, 
and  a  very  remarkable  young  woman,  as  tal- 
ented as  she  is  beautiful,  furnish  the  main  ele- 
ments in  a  romance  that  is  both  entertaining 
and  artistic.    [Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.    $1.50.] 

If  the  word  nugget  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
something  rich  in  value,  free  from  dross  and 
compact  in  form,  then  the  group  of  little  books 
called  the  "Nuggets"  series  is  well  named. 
One  of  the  series  called  Educational  Nuggets  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  selections  from  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Rousseau,  Herbart,  Spencer,  Harris,  But- 
ler, Eliot.  The  extracts  are  such  as  show  in 
epigrammatic  form  the  philosophy  and  theories 
of  these  educators.  To  be  familiar  with  the 
thoughts  here  so  carefully  collected  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Howard  is  in  itself  a  large  equipment  in  educa- 
tional theory.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  the 
range  extends  from  Plato  to  the  present,  afford- 
ing thus,  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. The  books  of  the  series  are  in  flexible 
cloth,  gilt  top,  and  small  enough  to  slip  easily 
into  the  pocket.  [Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert, 
New  York,  215  pages.    40  cents.] 

Small  books  on  great  subjects  seem  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  fact  that  so  many  people 
are  expected  to  know  something  about  every- 
thing makes  a  well  condensed  discussion  not 
only  timely  but  a  time-saver.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest of  these  series  of  little  books  is  "The 
Beacon  Biographies,"  published  by  Small,  May- 
nard  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  under  the  general  edi- 
torship of  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe.  "The  aim  is 
to  furnish  brief,  readable,  and  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  lives  of  those  Americans  whose 
personalities  have  impressed  themselves  most 
deeply  on  the  character  and  history  of  their 
country."    Each  volume  has  a  frontispiece  por- 
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trait,  a  selected  bibliography,  a  calender  of 
dates,  and  is  bound  in  handy  form  for  the  pocket. 
Necessarily  in  a  series  of  this  kind,  some  of  che 
work  is  stronger  than  other,  but  the  general 
reader  may  expect  to  find  a  very  satisfactory 
discussion  even  in  the  poorest.  The  following 
volumes  are  ready :  Phillips  Brooks  (the  Editor) , 
David  G.  Farragut  (Barnes),  Robert  E.  Lee 
(Trent) ,  James  Russell  Lowell  (Hale),  Daniel 
Webster  (Hapgood),  Haw^thorne  (Fields),  John 
Brown  (Chamberlin) ,  Aaron  Burr  (Merwin), 
Frederick  Douglass  (Chesnutt),  Thos.  Paine 
(Sedgwick).    (Cloth,  75  cents.) 


Educational,  Literart  and  General 
Items. 


Miss  Etta  Blaser,  class  of  '97,  Indiana  state 
normal,  is  teaching  in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  U.  H.  Smith,  for  five  years  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  the  Anderson  high  school,  has 
been  elected  assistant  registrar  of  Indiana  uni- 
versity. 

Fred  J.  Breeze  of  Vincennes,  a  graduate  of 
the  Indiana  state  normal,  has  taken  a  position 
as  teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  high 
school  of  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Room  33  at  the  Grand  Hotel  will  be  headquar- 
ters for  the  Inland  Publishing  Company  during 
the  state  meeting,  December  26-29.  Friends  of 
Thb  Inland  Educator  are  cordially  invited  to 
make  themselves  at  home  there. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  Madison  county  are 
protesting  against  the  failure  to  have  a  county 
association  at  Thanksgiving  time.  The  fault 
seems  to  be  that  the  usual  committee  to  arrange 
for  such  a  meeting  was  not  appointed . 

Scott  Foresman  &  Co.  announce  the  adoption 
of  their  Modern  Music  Series  in  the  public  schools 
of  Washington  City.  This,  following  so  closely 
the  adoption  in  Chicago  is  a  substantial  en- 
dorsement for  a  splendid  set  of  books. 

The  marriage  of  Jesse  M.  Neet,  superintendent 
of  the  Parke  county  (Ind.)  schools,  to  Miss  Cora 
Cartey  took  place  October  8.  The  Educator 
extends  most  cordial  congratulations  and  re- 
grets that  the  news  was  so  late  in  coming. 

Andrew  C.  Life,  who  received  his  master's  de- 
gree at  Indiana  university  last  year,  and  who 
has  been  in  the  science  department  of  the 
Greensburg  high  school,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  high  school. 


Miss  Marie  Roberts,  who  has  been  for  the  past 
ten  years  a  most  efiicient  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics and  history,  in  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  high 
school,  has  been  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  her  mother.  Miss  Louise  Nichol- 
son of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  to  fill  her 
place. 

Professor  Ryland  Ratliff  of  Fairmount,  Ind., 
has  given  up  his  work  at  that  place,  which  has 
extended  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  has 
moved  with  his  family  to  Bloomington  for  a 
course  of  study.  The  Marion  Chronicle  of  Sept. 
20,  contains  a  very  complimentary  notice  of 
Mr.  Ratliffe's  work  in  Fairmount. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  H.  B.  Wil- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Salem  (Ind.)  schools, 
we  have  an  account  of  remarkably  interesting 
exercises  on  their  last  arbor  day.  The  tree 
planted  by  the  high  school  was  dedicated  to 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Salem  has  added  a 
teacher  to  the  high  school  this  year  and  is  to 
have  a  very  good  course  of  lectures. 

Fulton  county,  Indiana,  is  taking  commenda- 
ble pride  in  its  new  graded  school.  It  is  modem 
in  all  its  appointments  and  reflects  no  little 
credit  on  W.  V.  S.  Norris,  the  trustee  who  super- 
vised much  of  the  vork.  There  are  already  one 
hundred  pupils,  and  three  teachers.  This  is  one 
indication  of  progress  in  school  matters  under 
the  administration  of  County  Superintendent 
W.  S.  Gibbons. 

The  program  for  the  foundation-day  exercises 
of  Indiana  university,  January  20th,  1900,  in- 
cludes an  address  by  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  of 
Indianapolis,  and  one  by  the  Hon.  Charles  L. 
Henry  of  Anderson.  Governor  Mount  will  pre- 
side. This  is.  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
university  that  a  woman  has  given  the  principal 
address,  and  the  fact  that  it  will  be  given  by 
Mrs.  Sewall  will  make  it  especially  interesting 
to  the  educational  public. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Indiana  university  a  telescope  with  a  12  - 
inch  object  glass  was  ordered,  and  an  observatory 
will  be  erected  at  once  on  the  university  campus. 
This  will  be  the  largest  telescope  in  the  state, 
and  is  the  same  size  as  those  owned  by  the  uni- 
versities of  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The 
observatory  will  doubtless  be  named  after  Dr. 
Daniel  Kirkwood  who  was  for  thirty  years  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in  Indiana 
university. 

Arthur  Griffith,  an  eighteen-year  old  boy  of 
Kosciusko  county,  has  been  spending  the  past 
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month  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  In- 
diana university.  Mr.  Griffith  is  a  mathemati- 
cal prodigy,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  H. 
Lindley  of  the  department  of  philosophy  has 
performed  some  interesting  experiments.  He  is 
regarded  as  a  mathematical  wonder,  and  the  ex- 
periments will  be  continued,  and  a  result  of  them 
published  by  Dr.  Lindley.  During  the  Thanks- 
giving vacation  the  mathematical  wonder  will 
accompany  Dr.  Lindley  to  Brazil  in  the  interests 
of  institute  work. 

The  Indiana  society  for  the  study  of  the  child 
announces  that  all  who  are  interested  may  be- 
come members  by  sending  50  cents,  the  annual 
membership  fee,  to  N.  C.  Johnson,  sec,  Frank- 
lin, Ind.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
pursue  child  study  literature  to  the  end  of  mas- 
tering the  results  of  investigations  in  this  field 
of  professional  work,  to  make  original  investiga- 
tions in  this  work  to  the  end  of  adding  to  the 
already  acquired  knowledge,  to  give  its  members 
a  more  sympathetic  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
child,  to  enable  teachers  and  parents  to  conform 
school  and  home  life  of  the  child  to  the  truths 
of  modern  pedagogical  science. 

The  schools  of  Bloomington  are  progressing  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner  under  the  supervision 
of  Professor  W.  H.  Glascock.  His  entire  corps 
of  teachers  visited  the  Indianapolis  schools  two 
days  during  the  latter  part  of  November.  Each 
teacher  was  assigned  the  duty  of  visiting  a  cer- 
tain grade  each  day,  and  on  their  return  to 
Bloomington,  an  experience  meeting  was  held, 
and  notes  compared.  The  results  of  the  visit 
were  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  Professor 
Glascock  and  his  assistants.  Professor  Glascock 
is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  university,  class  1898, 
and  completed  the  work  for  the  M.  A.  degree 
last  year  at  Chicago  university. 

Teaching  in  this  country  is  so  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  text-books  used,  that  publishers 
have  an  important  place  in  all  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  education.  Fortunately,  Amer- 
ican publishers  of  school  books  are  the  most 
enterprising  in  the  world.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  enterprise  is  the  Announcement  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Text-Books  just  issued  by  D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  Nearly  one  hundred 
volumes  are  in  preparation,  and  they  will  cover 
the  entire  field  of  instruction  in  high  schools, 
academies,  and  the  lower  college  classes,  em- 
bodying the  latest  results  of  pedagogical  and 
scientific  investigations.  The  books  are  pre- 
pared by  eminent  American  scholars  and  teach- 
ers, who  represent  over  forty  of  the  foremost 


educational   institutions   in   all   parts   of    the 
country. 

The  new  catalogue  of  Cornell  university  shows 
that  1966  students  are  now^  in  residence  at  Ithaca, 
as  contrasted  with  1737  last  year.  Announce- 
ment is  made  that  the  trustees  have  decided  to 
continue  the  summer  session,  which  was  tried 
for  the  first  time  last  year  under  university 
direction  and  control.  The  corps  of  professors 
and  instructors  has  been  raised  from  thirty-eight 
to  fifty- two.  That  teachers  are  the  chief  attend- 
ants at  the  summer  sessions  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  of  423  in  attendance,  344  were  teachers.  Of 
these  130  were  college  graduates,  while  more 
than  one  hundred  were  or  had  been  undergradu- 
ate students  of  colleges.  The  summer  sessions 
at  Cornell  university  endeavor  to  supply  instruc- 
tion especially  valuable  to  teachers.  Thus,  from 
two  to  six  courses  are  announced  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  in  all  the  sciences,  as  well  as 
in  history  and  political  science.  The  profes- 
sional advancement  of  teachers  is  promoted  by 
courses  in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and 
in  the  fundamental  subjects  like  psychology  on 
the  one  hand,  and  ethics  and  political  and  social 
science  on  the  other.  It  is  also  announced  that 
a  number  of  distinguished  professors  from  other 
universities  have  been  invited  to  give  instruction 
at  Cornell  during  the  summer  session.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  Cornell  summer  sessions  of  interest 
to  teachers,  is  the  fact  that  graduates  of  colleges 
are  enabled  to  enter  upon  graduate  work  at 
these  periods.  A  year's  credit  may  thus  in  time 
be  won,  without  the  surrender  of  desirable  posi- 
tions. 


ToxTHiST  Tickets  to  Florida  and  Win- 
ter Resorts  in  the  South. 


Ticket  agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  will 
answ^er  inquiries  about  low  fares  to  Florida  and 
winter  resorts  in  the  South.  Full  information 
concerning  Tourist  Tickets,  time  tables,  etc., 
will  be  furnished  free.  Persons  contemplating 
a  Southern  trip  may  secure  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  by  merely  inquiring  of  the 
nearest  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  or  by  addressing  "W.  \V.  Kichardson,  Dis- 
trict Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis.  Say  where 
and  when  you  wish  to  go,  how  many  will  be  in 
the  party,  starting  point,  etc.,  and  you  will  be 
promptly  posted.  The  inquiry  will  not  cost 
much  effort — it  wall  save  considerable  bother  in 
arranging  details,  as  they  will  be  looked  after 
gratis. 
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FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


NOW  READY. 

A  HISTOUY  OF  THE  AMERICAN"  NATION.     By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Profeasor  •! 
American  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.40. 

PLANT  RELATIONS.    A  first  book  of  Botany.    By  John  M.  a>olter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  I).,  Head  Pro- 
feasor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price  $1.10. 

READY  DECEMBER  Ist. 

PL.\NT  STRUCTURES.     A  second  book  of  Botany.    By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Heai 

Professor  in  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    12mo.    Cloth. 
This  second  book  takes  up  plant  structures,    functions  and  classification  and  may  precede  the  finit 
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Ammig  lUe  many  features  which 
rAHtribuU  to  the  general  fzrelltiice 
•/  the  book,  a  few  may  be  briejly 
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More  an<l  better  Illiistratlons 
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economic  development  and  par- 
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R^'irw$, 
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First  Steps  W>tll  Ineriean  aod  British  lotliors. 


ALBERT  F.  BLAISDELL. 

12mo.    Cloth,    442  Pages 


.  90  Cents 


This  book  is^well  <.'<iuippL<i  with  Index.  Notes,  Introductory  F^suy,  Guide  Aunlysoi'.  Mn<i.other  ap]iaruluv. 

Chapter  II  examines  orilioally  and  exhaustively  Longfellow's  "  \Vref'k  of  the  llespenis."    Kdllowin;^  a'e 
poems  by  Southey,  Wordsworth.  Bryant  and^Tenny^(»Il.  set  for  theisinne  examination. 

Chapter  III  hjia  the  "  Norman  Iteron  "  of  L(.>n(;fellow  lor  a  mo<lel ;  nlso  carefully  cxamine<l,  and  f«.ll«>we<l  by 
poems  from  Keott.  Campbell,  Southey,  Whlttler  and  Tennyson,  a.s  .«"eIertions  forlstudy. 

Chapter  IV  has  the  "tiOnl  of  Ihirleigh  *'  as  a  mo<k'l,  with  the  .•'anie  eaieiul  examination  «s  wais  irivt  n  to  the 
poems  in  the  priredin^'  chapters.    This  in  followed  >)y  poems^from  Browning.  Tennyson.  Seott.  Lowell  and  Lord    [Sil 
Macaulay.  =^ 

Cliapter  V  is  an  outline  lor  the  study  of  a  prose  selection,  containing  a  metho<i  of  elass"  exerri.sTs  in  KnK'lihh 
Literature,  and  selections  for  study  from  Irving.  MotUy.  Addi.son.  Dickens.  Presc  ott,  Ccoperland  Macaulay. 


Chapter  VI  gives  an  outline  <'0UTse  of  study  in  Knglis 
autliors,  collateral  study  and  syllabi. 


Literature:  a  general  plan  of  study,  rt  prcsenlatiTr 
This  much'.of  the  book  is  conlained  in  H8  pages.    Chapters  VII-XXIII  ipages  Uu  ',\i:)<  are  gi\en  to 


Longfellow " 11  pages. 

Irving 13  pages. 

VVhittier •       10  pages. 

rjoldsmith 80  pages. 

Bryant » pages. 

Gray  _ .  .    7  pages. 

Hawthorne 17  pages. 

Burns 15  pages. 

Holmes 8  page^. 

Scott 17  pages. 

Tenuyson 24  pages. 

Addi.son 11  pages. 

Byron 10  pages. 

('owper 6  pages. 

.Shakespeare  (Biography  and  Critical  Notes  with  reference  to  suitable  pa.«- 
.sagcs  for  study.) 

Milton 10  pages. 

Wordsworth 18  pages. 

Chapter  XXIV  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous  subjects  in  Knglish  Literature,   in  four  sections. 
occupy  53  pages. 

Single  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  and  special  terms  are  ottered  for  firs' 
introduction. 
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Happy  New  Year   The  Educator's  New  Year 
To  All.  ^^®^  ^^^  ^*®  friends — past, 

present,  and  prospective, 
is  that  1900  may  bring  you  all  the  good  that  is 
good  for  you,  and  that  you  may  all  grow  and 
prosper. 


Due  Credit. 


We  are  reminded  by  the  editor 


of  Primary  Education  that  the 
song  used  in  the  Thanksgiving  exercise  of  our 
November  issue  under  the  title  *'  Three  Maids  of 
a  Housekeeping  Turn'*  first  appeared  in  her 
paper.  The  source  from  which  we  took  it,  Kel- 
logg &  Go's  How  to  Celebrate  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmasj  did  not  name  this  fact.  We  gave 
proper  credit  to  Keilogg&  Co.,  and  on  being 
advised  of  the  facts  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the 
song  was  written  by  Olive  M.  Long,  and  first 
appeared  in  Primary  Education, 
*       *       * 

Patrick  Mullen.  ^^  ^^®  December  Atlantic 
Monthly  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis 
relates  the  following  anecdote  which  seems  good 
enough  to  pass  along.  It  may  serve  to  point 
several  morals ;  and  teachers  may  possibly  find 
a  hint  in  it  applicable  both  to  themselves  and 
their  pupils :  "  Patrick  Mullen  was  an  honest 
blacksmith.  He  made  guns  for  a  living.  He 
made  them  so  well  that  one  with  his  name  on  it 
was  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  the  market 
price  of  guns.  Other  makers  went  to  him  with 
offers  of  money  for  the  use  of  his  stamp ;  but 
they  never  went  twice.  When  sometimes  a  gun 
of  very  superior  make  was  brought  to  him  to 
finish,  he  would  stamp  it  P.  Mullen,  never  Pat- 


rick Mullen.  Only  to  that  which  he  himself  had 
wrought  he  gave  his  honest  name  without  re- 
serve. When  he  died,  judges  and  bishops  and 
other  great  men  crowded  to  his  modest  home  by 
the  East  River,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  news- 
papers telling  how  proud  they  had  been  to  call 
him  friend.  Yet  he  was,  and  remained  to  the 
end,  plain  Patrick  Mullen,  blacksmith  and  gun- 
maker.  In  his  life  he  supplied  the  answer  to 
the  sigh  of  dreamers  in  all  days :  When  will  the 
millennium  come  ?  It  will  come  when  every  man 
is  a  Patrick  Mullen  at  his  own  trade ;  not  merely 
a  P.  Mullen,  but  a  Patrick  Mullen.  The  mil- 
lennium of  municipal  politics,  when  there  shall 
be  no  slum  to  fight,  will  come  when  every  citi- 
zen does  his  whole  duty  as  a  citizen,  not  before. 
As  long  as  he  'despises  politics,'  and  deputizes 
another  to  do  it  for  him,  whether  that  other 
wears  the  stamp  of  a  Croker  or  of  a  Piatt,  it 
matters  little  which,  we  shall  have  the  slum, 
and  be  put  periodically  to  the  trouble  and  the 
shame  of  draining  it  in  the  public  sight.  A 
citizen's  duty  is  one  thing  that  cannot  be  farmed 
out  safely ;  and  the  slum  is  not  limited  by  the 
rookeries  of  Mulberry  or  Ludlow  street." 

*  *       * 

Dr.  E.  G.  Cooley   The  vacancy  in  the  princi- 
Succeeds  palship  of  the  Chicago  Nor- 

Col.  Parker.  mal  School  has  been  filled 
by  the  elevation  of  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Lagrange,  111.  Dr. 
Cooley  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  state  university,  and  holds  a  degree  from 
the  university  of  Chicago.  He  has  had  some 
tempting  offers  before,  but  has  preferred  to  work 
where  the  facilities  for  study  and  growth  Jwere 
most  favorable.  It  is  understood  that  the  board 
at  Lagrange  will  not  release  him  at  present, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  supervised  the 
construction  of  a  fine  new  building  there  which 
is  not  quite  completed.  Meanwhile  Dr.  GiflSn, 
will  continue  in  charge  of  the  normal  school. 

*  *       * 

Kadical  Reforms      After  a  banquet  not  long 

Proposed.  *«^  *^  *^®  ^""^"^^'^  ^^^«®' 

Superintendent  Nightin- 
gale of  the  Chicago  high  school  made  a  speech 
that  is  considered  the  most  radical  ever  made 
by  a  public  school  official.  The  somber  senti- 
ments of  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace  and  Mrs.  Rebecca 
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Harding  Dasris  were  entirely  eclipsed.  Among 
other  things,  he  said:  '*I  dislike  per  cents,  I 
despise  examinations.  They  are  all  an  abomina- 
tion. There  are  pupils  who  do  poorly  in  the 
fifth  grade,  who  will  do  well  in  the  sixth 
or  the  seventh  grade.  .  .  .  Give  such 
the  right  of  way.  Keep  them  not  in  dry  pas- 
tures where  only  stubble  remains.  Give  the 
physical  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  intellectual, 
and  the  intellectual  to  the  physical.  .  .  . 
In  our  public  school  system  all  is  clogged  and 
congested.  Tasks  have  been  so  multiplied,  sub- 
jects of  study  so  increased,  the  demand  upon 
one's  time  and  thought  made  so  engrossing,  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  be- 
come expert  in  anything  and  not  even  mediocre 
in  everything.  .  .  .  Why  should  a  person 
who  has  no  talent  for  drawing,  and  no  skill  in 
vocal  music,  and  yet  is  profoundly  gifted  in 
geography  and  history,  be  forbidden  to  teach?" 
With  such  specialization  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Dr.  Nightingale  would  grant  the  largest 
possible  latitude  to  pupils.  **Some  should  take 
many  subjects,  some  few ;  some  should  be  al- 
lowed to  progress  rapidly  without  injury ;  others 
to  advance  slowly  without  harm.  Some  should 
remain  at  school  all  day;  some  only  a  part. 
There  should  be  no  undue  repression,  no  fatal 
stimulants.  ...  I  would  abolish  and  send 
into  the  limbo  of  eternal  oblivion  all  rigid  grad- 
ing and  classification.  .  .  .  It  is  the  heritage 
of  tradition,  conceived  in  ignorance,  nursed  in 
folly,  and  perpetuated  through  inertia.  As  I 
would  abolish  all  rigid  grading,  so  I  would  re- 
move all  obstacles  and  annihilate  all  distance 
between  the  elementary  and  the  high  school. 
The  access  to  the  one  should  be  as  easy  as  the 
graduation  from  the  other.  There  should  be  no 
wall  or  partition  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades ;  no  rigid  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
one  and  no  freezing-out  process  at  the  beginning 
of  the  other."  Such  statements  from  most 
speakers  would  be  considered  almost  fanatical. 
But  Dr.  Nightingale  is  a  man  of  large  experience, 
of  high  standing  in  educational  circles,  and  has 
a  right  to  be  thought  sane.  He  surely  has  a 
right  to  be  heard.  His  utterances  have  almost 
startled  some  of  the  Chicago  teachers.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  both  in  that  city  an^ 
throughout  the  land  who  will  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  proposed  reforms,  revolutionary  though 
they  are. 

*       *       * 

1900      '^^^  controversy  about  when  the  twen- 
tieth century  will  commence  has  sub- 
sided, and  we  all  understand  pretty  well  now 
that  the  new  year  just  commencing  is  the  clos- 


ing of  the  old  century,  not  the  opening  of  the 
new.  This  gives  us  one  more  chance  to  help 
round-out  the  old  century  into  fullness.  The 
closing  year  is  sure  to  be  a  grand  one  anyway. 
The  forces  and  influences  in  motion  will  carry 
us  with  majestic  stride  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, but  in  the  general  progress  each  of  us  must 
feel  that  his  own  share  depends  upon  his  indi- 
vidual faithfulness. 


Scope  one  for 
Maxwell. 


In  his  last  yearly  report  it 
appears  that  Superintendent 
Maxwell  of  the  New  York  city 
schools  made  some  statements  which,  though 
believed  to  be  true,  reflected  unfavorably  on  the 
board  of  education.  This  report  as  well  as  its 
publication,  is  required  by  law,  but  the  board 
attempted  to  suppress  it  by  voting  to  lay  it  on 
the  table.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  report 
will  have  the  widest  kind  of  a  circulation,  and 
the  defeated  board  besides  getting  a  good  deal  of 
free  advertising  of  an  undesirable  character  will 
doubtless  be  shamed  into  publishing  the  report 
voluntarily  after.  This  board,  be  it  remember- 
ed, is  the  same  one  that  is  trying  to  boycott  the 
text-books  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  be- 
cause Dr.  Butler,  who  edits  the  Educational 
Review  for  that  company,  happened  to  refer 
"  jokingly  "  to  a  member  of  the  board  as  "A  fine 
old  mastodon  "  I  Mr.  Maxwell's  courage  in  thus 
expressing  his  convictions  is  worthy  of  both 
commendation  and  imitation. 
*       *       * 

Important  Transfer   Teacherg  generally  will 

- «,     ^  --^     ^  be  interested  in  know- 

of  Text-Books.       .^^  ^^^^^  th^  „i^  ^gj^t,. 

lished  house  of  Harper  and  Brothers  has  disposed 
of  its  entire  list  of  school  and  college  text-books 
to  the  American  Book  Company.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  say  that  this  list  numbers  some  four 
hundred  titles,  and  that  they  include  important 
works  in  literature,  history,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  and  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages. Among  them  is  Rolfe's  Shakespeare  in 
forty  volumes.  Of  the  newer  books  thus  trans- 
ferred are  Hill's  Rhetorics,  Phillips  and  Fisher's 
Geometries,  and  Ames's  Physics,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  that  are  still  in  manu- 
script or  under  contract.  This  is  a  fine  acqui- 
sition for  the  American  Book  Company,  and  the 
sale  will  doubtless  be  an  advantage  to  Harper 
and  Brothers  as  well,  whose  affairs  appear  to 
have  become  somewhat  complicated.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  this  publishing  house  with 
its  fine  traditions  and  its  splendid  list  of  valu- 
able books  will  continue  its  business,  though  for 
the  present  it  will  be  administered  through  the 
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management  of  Colonel  George  B.  M.  Harvey. 
It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  know  that  from  1817, 
when  the  house  was  founded,  up  to  the  present 
day  the  name  of  the  Harpers  has  stood  for  honor 
and  fair  dealing.  They  have  simply  clung  to 
old  methods,  and  in  the  keen  competitive  race 
have  fallen  somewhat  behind.  The  seventeen 
Harpers  who  were  managing  departments  now 
step  aside  in  favor  of  the  one  man  whom  they 
call  to  be  their  chief.  There  is  small  doubt  that 
Colonel  Harvey  with  his  large  experience  in 
modern  methods  will  be  able  to  place  the  house 
again  on  a  sound  basis  and  thus  save  the  name 
of  Harper  and  Brothers  to  the  publishing  world. 


No  National 
University 


For  some  years  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  great  univer- 
sity at  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
been  considered  and  discussed  among  educators 
in  America.  Such  a  school  would  probably  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  national  government  as 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  does,  and  it  was 
hoped  in  this  way  to  make  the  Smithsonian,  and 
the  advantages  which  it  offers,  available  to  a 
larger  number  of  students.  The  question  was 
finally  submitted  to  a  committee  of  which  Presi- 
dent W.  R.  Harper  of  Chicago,  is  chairman. 
The  committee  has  reported  and  unanimously 
disapproves  of  the  proposition.  The  same  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  school 
in  Washington  for  consuls,  leading  to  a  life 
career  in  the  government  service,  and  a  plan 
by  which  students  may  have  advantages  for 
advanced  study  and  research. 
*       *       * 

Business  There  is  more  than  a  grain  of 
wisdom  and  common  sense  in  the 
uca  o  .  gQggegtions  made  by  President 
Eliot  in  an  address  on  "Commercial  Education  " 
delivered  not  long  ago.  He  maintains  that  boys 
who  expect  to  become  business  men  should  study 
German,  French,  Spanish  and  economics.  Un- 
der the  last  he  would  include  such  studies  as 
statistics,  banking,  insurance,  commercial  ge- 
ography, commercial  law,  industrial  combina- 
tions of  capital,  labor  unions,  the  financing  of 
new  enterprises,  etc.  Teachers  of  these  branches 
should  keep  their  knowledge  of  commercial  con- 
ditions fresh  by  continuous  touch  with  commer- 
cial centers.  This  view  of  the  president  of 
Harvard  seems  to  endorse  the  proposition  made 
in  some  cities  for  a  commercial  high-school.  It 
is  well  to  notice,  however,  that  with  such  special 
preparation  he  demands,  as  an  indispensable 
element,  a  sound  secondary  education  extending 
to  the  pupil's  eighteenth  year. 


^   ,^  ^  Teachers  will  find  an  in- 

Uniform  Courses      4.^«^„4.:«„^j„«„„„;^„  ^f  4.u;^ 

terestmg  discussion  of  this 
of  Study.  subject  in  tbe  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  December  under  the  title  "  Is  there 
a  Democracy  of  Studies?  "  The  writer,  Andrew 
F.  West,  speaking  of  the  committees  in  abun- 
dance, by  sevens  and  tens,  twelves  and  fifteens, 
and  of  their  conventions,  debates,  reports 
and  resolutions  aiming  to  discover  the  true  state 
of  affairs  and  to  propose  relief  measures,  makes 
this  remarkable  statement :  "Amid  all  the  talk 
it  has  gradually  dawned  on  us  that  a  spontane- 
ous and  silent  change  is  going  on,  that  volumin- 
ous discussion  has  not  created  the  change  and 
that  the  change  has  been  causing  the[discussion." 
The  real  causes  of  the  change  Mr.  West  takes  to 
be  (1)  The  long-slumbering  dissatisfaction  of 
parents  and  teachers  with  the  miscellany  of, 
loosely-related  studies  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
thoroughness  and  vital  unity  in  the  education 
of  the  scholars.  (2)  The  enormous  increase 
since  1890  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  second- 
ary schools — an  increase  that  is  practically 
doubled  in  ten  years."  These  two  causes,  as  Mr. 
West  maintains,  are  producing  the  change,  and 
the  discussion  referred  to  has  been  but  an  inci- 
dent of  the  change.  The  Educator  is  ready  to 
agree  with  the  writer  in  the  causes  assigned,  but 
we  think  he  altogether  under- rates  the  work  of 
the  various  committees  as  an  agency  in  bringing 
about  the  change.  It  is  one  thing  to  recognize 
and  even  to  understand  the  defects  in  a  system, 
but  it  is  far  more  to  set  going  the  forces  that 
will  remove  them.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
parents  and  teachers  did  have  a  "  long-slumber- 
ing dissatisfaction,"  but  it  is  only  since  the 
large  educational  assemblies  through  the  thor- 
ough discussions  of  its  committees  have  laid 
the  problem  before  the  teachers  of  the  whole 
country  that  anything  like  united  action  has  be- 
come possible.  In  reply  to  his  question  Is  there 
a  democracy  of  studies?  Mr.  West  selects  the 
following  figures  from  a  table  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Enrollment  Enrollment    Percentage 
Studies,     in  1889-90.  in  1897-98.     of  increase. 
Latin    .   .   .  100,144  274,293                 174 
History  (ex- 
cept U.  S.)  82,909  209,034 
Geometry   .    59,781  147,515 
Algebra  .   .  127,397  806,755 
German   .   .    34,208  78,994 
French     .   .    28,032  58,165 
Greek  .   .   .    12,869  24,994 


152 
147 
141 
131 
107 
94 


"  It  is,"  says  the  writer,  **  a  listlof  gravely  im- 
portant facts  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
classics,  history,  mathematics,  and  modern  lan- 
guages, with  nothing  else — except  perhaps  Eng- 
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lish — are  gaining  swiftly,  not  by  prescription, 
but  by  the  natural  preferences  of  parents,  teach- 
ers and  pupils."  This  appears  to  say  very 
plainly  that  there  is  a  marked  and  definite  ten- 
dency in  a  certain  direction.  The  article  is  par- 
ticularly commended  to  all  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  the  question.  Like  the  excellent 
reports  of  the  various  committees,  and  like  such 
splendid  articles  as  the  recent  one  by  President 
Eliot,  which  also,  as  we  think,  Mr.  West  under- 
estimates, this  will  help  all  who  read  it  to  think 
out  the  problems  for  their  own  schools,  and  to 
form  intelligent  opinions  upon  the  question  of  a 
broad  unity. 


A  Lesson  in 
Politeness. 


Among  the  things  greatly  en- 
joyed in  a  visit  not  long  ago  to 
the  old  historic  town  of  Santa 
Fe  was  the  conduct  of  about  sixty  children  in 
one  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  city  schools.  The 
teacher  was  a  Roman  Catholic  sister,  and  the 
pupils  were  girls  ranging  in  age  from  about  eight 
years  to  fourteen.  The  low,  one-story,  adobe 
buildings,  nestling  in  the  sun,  behind  a  high 
wall  that  encloses  the  whole  play-ground  may 
not  seem  picturesque  to  the  people  who  pass 
there  every  day,  but  to  one  from  the  east  they 
are  as  much  so  as  a  Chicago  sky-scraper  would 
be  to  the  'native  New  Mexicans.  As  we  were 
about  to  enter.  Superintendent  Wood  said  "  you 
will  find  them  very  polite  here."  Every  pupil 
rose  with  a  pretty  bow  and  remained  standing 
until  we  were  seated.  Then  the  recitation,  a 
reading  lesson  in  easy  words  from  a  chart,  was 
quietly  resumed.  There  was  a  beautiful  absence 
of  the  silly  simpering  and  giggling  that  one 
finds  so  very  prevalent  in  visiting  schools.  As 
we  were  at  the  door  to  go  the  pupils  again  rose 
and  together  said  "good  bye."  There  did  not 
appear  to  be  anything  perfunctory  in  either  of 
these  little  courtesies.  They  were  so  simple  as 
to  be  charmingly  polite.  And  remember,  if  you 
please,  that  these  children  were  nearly  all  from 
the  plainest  homes,  that  many  of  them  were 
Mexican  or  Spanish,  and  that  their  schoolroom 
had  a  low  ceiling,  was  insuflBciently  lighted  and 
badly  crowded.  There  may  possibly  be  a  lesson 
in  this  for  the  pupils  of  some  of  our  magnificent 
schools  with  all  the  comforts  and  facilities  that 
money  and  ingenuity  can  procure. 
*       «       * 

Self  Qovernment  for  Pupils. 

To  the  average  teacher  the  maintaining  of 
discipline  is  the  bet^  noire  of  the  school- 
room. It  makes  large  draughts  upon  both 
energy  and  time,  it  tends  to  counteract  the 


real  pleasure  of  teaching,  and  it  often  arouses 
in  the  child  a  protest  against  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment, that  works  to  his  disadvantage  in 
later  years. 

In  the  November  issue  we  named  two 
reasons  why  there  should  be  good  order  in 
the  schoolroom : — th^t  the  work  of  the  school 
may  go  on  without  interruption,  and  that 
the  pupil  may  learn  the  lesson  of  subordi- 
nation to  rightful  authority.  Industry  was 
named  as  the  chief  thing  in  promoting  good 
order,  and  the  teacher  must  be  sure  that  no 
element  of  disorder  be  assignable  to  her  own 
disposition  or  her  lack  of  preparedness. 

Still  maintaining  all  these  points,  we 
wish  to  endorse  the  better  plan,  where  prac- 
ticable, of  self-government  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  If  self-control  in  adults  is  a 
virtue  it  certainly  is  not  less  in  boys  and 
girls.  Indeed  this  is  or  should  be  one  of 
the  lessons  that  we  constantly  try  to  instil; 
but  what  we  substantially  say  to  the  child 
is,  you  will  have  to  govern  yourself  by  and 
by  but  you  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  learn 
how;  therefore  your  teacher  must  govern 
you  now.  Perhaps  we  should  be  surprised 
that  when  they  do  grow  up  so  few  are  really 
lawless.  It  is  well  that  here  and  there 
teachers  recognize  the  value  of  giving  pupils 
a  chance  to  practice  self-government.  Par- 
tidpation  is  coming  to  have  a  new  meaning 
in  the  better  schools.  The  child's  life  in 
school  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  part 
of  his  whole  life.  His  environment,  the 
influences  about  him,  the  habits  formed 
during  the  early,  impressionable  years,  will 
very  nearly  determine  character  and  des- 
tiny. 

Now  we  lay  great  stress  upon  preparation 
for  citizenship.  It  would  be  included  among 
the  things  named  by  anyone  proposing  to  tell 
what  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
should  do  for  the  youth  of  a  republic.  We 
ask  the  schools  to  give  pupils  a  knowledge 
of  their  true  relations  toward  society  and 
the  state,  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  and 
the  property  of  others,  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  public  affairs,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  conducting 
local  government.  But  we  leave  it  all  theo- 
retical. Young  men  leaving  school  find 
themselves  unprepared  for  the  full  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  hence,  too  often,  neglect 
them  altogether.  «  Young  women  find  them- 
selves equally  uninformed,  and  under  stress 
of  social  and  home  duties  are  very  likely  to 
remain  so. 
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These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  pupil 
self-government  is  meeting  with  such  favor. 
Where  it  has  been  faithfully  tried  the  re- 
sults have  been  most  satisfactory.  Order 
has  been  greatly  improved,  the  teachers  have 
been  relieved  of  care  and  tension,  pupils 
have  felt  individually  responsible  for  the 
name  and  honor  and  conduct  of  their  respec- 
tive school  communities,  and  their  sense  of 
justice  and  fairness  has  developed  while 
they  learned  in  a  practical  way  how  to  ad- 
minister their  local  affairs. 

The  plan  is  not  applicable  in  all  schools. 
It  requires  tactful  care  and  cooperation  from 
the  teacher.  But  there  is  room  and  need 
for  a  vast  multiplication  of  the  school  com- 
munities already  organized.  The  one  at  the 
John  Crerar  school  in  Chicago  is  well 
known.  There  is  also  one  in  the  Hyde 
Park  high  school,  one  or  more  in  New  York, 
one  in  Omaha,  one  in  Milwaukee,  etc.,  etc. 
These  have  all  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
found  successful.  The  December  Review  of 
Reviews  has  as  its  leading  article,  written  by 
the  editor,  a  study  of  this  very  subject,  en- 
titled "The  School  City."  It  is  the  best 
discussion  of  the  subject  extant  and  will  be 
helpful  to  all  who  are  interested.  A  single 
quotation  will  show  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Shaw:— "Citizenship  in  a  self-governing 
community  should  be  developed  by  the 
practice  of  the  principles  of  self-government 
from  the  earliest  possible  age.  Government 
has  to  do  with  the  making  and  enforcing  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  well-being  of 
people  associated  together  as  a  community 
of  some  sort." 


Ideals. 

In  offering  a  thought  for  the  New  Year  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  'Soar  too  far  above  the 
earth,  as  might  perhaps  be  surmised  from 
the  subject  chosen.  It  is  peculiarly  impor- 
tant to  the  teacher  that  he  keep  in  close 
contact  with  the  world  about  him.  Like 
the  ancient  Greek  he  must  keep  his  feet  to 
the  earth  if  he  would  gain  that  strength  and 
breadth  and  that  knowledge  of  men  which 


will  give  his  teaching  practical  value.  He 
needs  to  know  the  commercial,  the  social, 
and  the  political  world  not  less  than  the 
world  of  education. 

But  after  all  it  is  important  that  the 
teacher  be  a  person  of  high  ideals.  If  he 
finds  that  the  standard  of  morality  in  com- 
mercial transactions  is  too  low  he  should 
set  a  higher  one  and  persistently  hold  it 
before  his  pupils.  If  he  finds  a  tendency 
towards  corruption  in  politics  he  should 
point  out  the  shining  examples  of  men  who 
have  dared  to  stand  for  integrity  in  public 
life.  If  he  finds  more  or  less  of  hoUowness 
and  sham  in  the  social  community  let  him 
show  the  beauty  of  honor  and  simple  sin- 
cerity. Suppose  a  teacher  could^  instill  into 
the  pupils  that  come  to  him  during  a  year 
principles  of  strict  honesty  in  business,  of 
open  integrity  in  politics,  and  of  sincerity 
in  social  relations,  what  might  we  not  ex- 
pect? Suppose  the  teachers  of  the  whole 
land  should  try  to  do  this  for  one  whole  gen-' 
eration!  And,  indeed,  is  not  this  our  rea- 
sonable service? 

It  does  seem  that  the  teacher  must  not 
only  cherish  his  own  ideals  but  that  he 
must  help  create  those  of  his  pupils.  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris  loses  no  opportunity  of  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  heart  education. 
Thus  appears  the  need  of  high  standards  for 
the  teacher.  None  of  us  is  likely  to  surpass 
his  ideal.  It  is  not  often  that  we  reach  up 
to  it.  And  right  there  is  the  rub.  We  too 
often  know  what  we  should  be  and  even 
what  we  may  be,  but  we  hold  our  ideals  off 
at  arm's  length,  as  if  afraid  to  let  them  take 
definite  form.  The  New  Year  is  a  good 
time  to  be  honest  with  ones  self.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  go  persistently  to  work  at  a 
realizing  of  our  best  purposes  and  impulses. 
Let  us  not  resolve  so  much  as  do.  Contem- 
plation of  the  perfect  is  good  but  good  deeds 
are  better.  In  proportion  as  we  can  make 
our  ideals  real  to  ourselves  shall  we  be  able 
to  make  them  prevail  in  the  communities 
where  we  live.  If  our  standards  have  been 
too  low  let  us  advance  them,  but  above  all 
let  us  try  to  measure  up. 


The  greatest  grow  the  longest  time  and  they  whom  nothing  can  arrest  in  their  onward  march  to 
the  fountain  head  of  truth  and  love  are  divine  men  and  women. — Bishop  Spalding. 
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Hawaii  ani>  Her  Schooi^s. 

Bv  FLORA  J.  COOKE. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  School  Board  Journal 
of  New  York  and  Chicago  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  represented  by  the  well-known 
little  naked  savage  who  stands  gazing  won- 


than  he  the  educational  isolation  and  spe- 
cialization which  exist  to  some  extent  among 
the  races,  his  ideal  being  to  unify  the  inter- 
ests, and  use. the  experiences  and  goodqual- 


Nonofgian.  American. 

South.  Sea  Islander.       Havxiiian.  Part  Hawaiian.  Chinese.  Japanese. 
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deringly  at  a  building  labeled  "Public 
School."  The  people  of  the  Islands  might 
well  hesitate  between  indignation  and 
amusement  at  this  absurd  cartoon.  The 
child  referred  to  can  scarcely  have  existed 
since  1820 — certainly  not  since  1840,  for  at 
that  time  "In  every  village  and  hamlet 
where  a  dozen 
children  of  school 
age  could  be  as- 
sembled, were  es- 
tablished schools 
open  during  ten 
months  of  the 
year." 

The  statement 
quoted,  and  an 
interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  school 
statistics,  are  giv- 
en  in    Henry    S. 

Townsend's  article  upon  '*  Education  in 
Hawaii,"  which  appeared  in  the  Ff/rum^ 
January,  1898.  Mr,  Townsend  is  the  In- 
spector-General of  tSchools  for  the  islands 
and,  assisted  by  T.  H.  Gibson  and  others,  he 
is  seeking  in  every  way  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education  there.     No  one  regrets  more 
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ities  of  each  race  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  greatest  good  of  the  community. 

The  school  exhibit  of  1899  gave  evidence 
that  the  children  were  not  confined  to  writ- 
ing in  their  thought  expression,  but  freely 
used  cloth,  wood,  weaving  materials,  paints, 
clay,  sand  and  cardboard.  The  work  indi- 
cated great  activity  and  a  struggle 
aft^r  better  thing^ii,  and  testified  to 
the  energy  and  zeal  of  a  large  part 
of  the  teaching  corps* 

The  leadere  in  the  work  have 
recognized  the  impossibility  of 
^niftin^  a  ready-made  system  of 
education,  however  good  or  how- 
ever bad, 
upon  the 
children  of 
Hawaii, 
and  are  en- 
deavoring 
to  make  it 
meet  the 
demands 
arising 
from  the 
possibil- 
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necessities  of  the 
cosmopolitan  popu- 
lation. For  this  rea- 
son the  changes  be- 
ing introduced  are 
in  the  nature  of  re- 
actions against  the 
formal,  isolated  drills 
in  language  and 
mathematics,  which 
still  abide,  in  some 
places,  in  the  land 
to  which  the  islands 
are  annexed.  It  is 
not  easy  to  adapt 
education  to  the  re- 
quirements of  chil- 
dren of  seven  nation- 
alities, such  as  one 
meets  every  day  in 
Honolulu.  The  pic- 
ture of  a  class  of 
children  in  the  old 
"Fort  Street"  school 
represents  almost  as 
many  nationalities 
as  children.  The  characteristic  dress  and 
bright  colors  worn  by  these  children,  even 
by  babies,  makes  them  very  picturesque 
and  fascinating  to  strangers. 

When  one  considers  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing forty-five  or  more  children  differing,  as 
they  do,  in  race  characteristics,  language, 
and  customs,  he  can  appreciate  the  diflBcul- 
ties   which  confront  the  teachers  in  Hawaii. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  are 
great.  The  possibility  that  the  constant 
association  of  the  races,  under  good  condi- 
tions, will  hartnonize  the  diverse  historical 
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and  geographical  race  interests  into  a  general, 
broad  community  interest  is  certainly  in- 
spiring to  a  teacher;  and  such  a  motive 
practically  suggests  the  course  of  study  in 
history,  geography,  literature  and  art.  In 
their  immediate  environment  there  is  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the 
children,  in  the  beauty  of  the  mountains, 
the  sea  and  the  vegetation.  The  following 
pictures  give  no  conception  of  the  wonderful 
variety  and  beauty  of  coloring  in  tree,  foliage, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  in  the  shallow  reef  waters 
and  the  red  and  yellow  soils. 

Each  island  is  in  itself  a 
miniature  continent  where,  as 
in  an  experimental  laboratory, 
the  children  can  appreciate, 
because  seen  in  so  small  an 
area,  the  great  laws  of  the 
universe,  constructive  and  de- 
structive, acting  out  the  story 
of  the  physical  changes  of 
the  world. 

Great  social  problems  must 
be  solved  by  these  children, 
and  upon  their  education, 
upon  their  teachers,  to  a  great 
extent,  must  rest  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  understanding 
and  the  conduct  of  Hawaii's 
future  citizens. 
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There  is  much  to  be  done  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes;  the  chil- 
dren in  many  places  are  but  too  familiar 
with  their  degradation.  A  school  child  can 
scarcely  travel  five  miles  from  home  without 
coming  into  contact  with  at  least  one  of 
the  many  occupations  found  on  the  islands. 
Sugar  is  at  present,  because  of  the  larger 
profit  in  its  culture,  crowding  out  the 
smaller  industries,  such  as  the  cultivating  of 
pineapples  and  coffee  or  the  making  of 
raisins  and  stock  growing. 


NATIVE  POUNDING  TARO  ROOTS  INTO  PASTE  FOR  POI. 

The  rice  industry  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  The  value,  as  exports,  of 
sugar,  rice  and  coffee  in  1897  was  $15  J15,- 
493,  and  wonderful  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  since  that  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  though  the  school  has 
perplexing  and  even  formidable  problems  it 
has,  as  a  measure  of  compensation,  great 
natural  advantages. 

The  new  schoolhouses  are  attractive  and 
suited  to  the  climatic  conditions.  One  of 
the  government  schools  is  named  for  the  late 
Princess  Kuiolani.  It  has  twelve  class 
rooms  and  a  large  assembly  room  where  the 
children  all  meet  for  general  class  exercises. 
Mr.  Armstrong  Smith,  the  principal  of  this 
school,  may  justly  be  proud  of  its  equip- 
ment which  he  is  constantly  increasing.  It 
has  now  a  stereopticon  and  many  sets  of 
slides,  a  telescope,  a  printing-room  where 
twelve  of  the  older  children  set  type  under 
instruction,  and  print  reading  lessons  for  the 
primary  grades,  and  other  matter  helpful  to 


the  teachers  and  children  of  the  school. 
There  is  also  a  well-catalogued  and  growing 
library,  a  school  garden  under  the  direction 
of  a  trained  agriculturalist  and  a  department 
of  manual  training  partially  represented  in 
the  cut  given. 

Besides  the  government  schools,  a  fine  high 
school  and  Oahu  College,  Honolulu  has  a 
normal  school  which  has  a  practice  depart- 
ment of  six  grades.  This  school  under  the 
supervision  of  its  principal,  Edgar  Wood,  is 
doing  most  excellent  work.  A  two-year's 
training  course  is  re- 
quired, and  fifty  stu- 
dents were  enrolled 
last  year,  twenty-two 
of  whom  were  native 
Hawaiians. 

A    report   of   the 
schools  of  the  islands 
which  does  not  de- 
scribe some  of    the 
many  select  schools, 
as  the  Damon  Chi- 
nese school,  the  Lar 
hainaluna,  Makawao, 
and  Hilo  seminaries 
for  native  children, 
is  most  incomplete. 
Much  should  be  said 
concerning  the  Kam- 
ehameha  schools  for 
native  boys  and  girls, 
so    richly    endowed 
by    Mrs.    Bernice    Pauahi    Bishop.      This 
school  is  directly  connected  with  the  nat- 
ural history  museum  which,  through  the 
work  of   Professor  W.  T.  Brigham,  have 
become  world  renowned  afhong  scientists 
and    ethnologists.      In    both    these    last 
named  schools  the  principals,  Mr.  Uldrich 
Thompson  and    Miss   Ida   Pope,  with  an 
able  corps  of  teachers,  are  carrying  on  the 
work  of  educating  the  hand  together  with 
the  brain,   under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions.   Their  good  work  is  already  bearing 
fruit  in  their  graduates,  and  we  have  reason 
to  expect  much  from  their  experiments  that 
will  help  in  solving  that  most  diflBcult  prob- 
lem— the  best  education  for  a  primitive  race. 
There  is  also  in  Honolulu  an  interesting 
and  well-established  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Francis 
Lawrence,  but  an  adequate  description  of 
any  of  these  institutions  would  alone  re- 
quire more  than  the  space  to  which  this 
paper  is  limited. 
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In  the  Primary  Department  are  some  pa- 
pers which  were  given  to  me  by  children  of 
the  different  races.  They  are  reproduced 
exactly  as  they  were  written,  without  cor- 
rection, and  while  the  few  specimens  cannot 
fairly  represent  the  average  work  of  a  large 
number  of  children,  they  do  indicate  some- 
thing of  its  general  tone  and  character. 
Finally,  I  can  wish  nothing  better  for  the 
readers  of  this  unsatisfactory  paper  than 
that  they  may  have  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  islands  and  forming  for  themselves  ideas 
of  its  educational  system  and  policy;  but, 
even  if  we  disagree  concerning  these  things, 
we  can  have  but  one  mind  concerning  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  match- 
less, awe-inspiring  volcanoes,  the  charm  of 
the  sweet  music  of  the  natives,  and  many  of 
their  quaint,  kindly  customs,  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  which  is  as  follows: — on  steamer 
days  many  native  women  sit  on  the  street 
pavements  and  weave  flower-wreaths,  or 
"Leis,"  all  day  long.  With  these,  any  one 
sailing  away  from  the  islands  is  laden  and 
crowned  by  his  friends,  each  one  being  be- 
stowed with  an  "Aloha",  their  word  of  good 


greeting,  and  many  wishes  for  a  pleasant 
journey  or  a  speedy  return. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  notice  the  man- 
ner in  which  "poi,"  the  favorite  and  univer- 
sal food  of  the  natives,  is  made  from  the  taro 
rootstalks.  The  leaves  of  taro  resemble 
those  of  the  calla  lily,  and  the  plant  may 
thus  be  distinguished  in  the  picture.  It  is 
usually  grown  between  ditches  of  irrigating 
water,  but  we  have  here  represented  one  of 
the  several  varieties  of  high-land  taro.  After 
the  taro  paste  ferments  it  becomes  ''poi" 
and  is  eaten  with  the  fingers,  being  called 
"one-finger,  two-finger"  or  "three-finger 
poi"  according  to  its  consistency. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  here  to  tell 
about  the  interesting  native  feasts,  their 
wooden  bowls  or  calabashes  made  of  beauti- 
ful polished  wood,  their  simple  grass  houses, 
their  crude  old  temples,  their  ancient  habits 
of  dress,  etc.,  but  this  paper  can  barely 
touch  upon  more  than  one  phase  of  Hawaii^s 
numerous  interests,  and  we  have  chosen  to 
report  upon  what  was  observed  concerning 
the  educational  conditions. 
Chicago,  III. 


TAIiKS  ON  THE  STUDT  OF  IiITERATUKB,— IV  • 


By  EDWIN  A.  GREENLAW.  A.  M. . 


IN  certain  respects  the  study  of  the  works 
of  Shakespeare  may  be  regarded  as  the 
culmination  of  the  secondary  school  course 
in  English.  Trained  by  his  study  of  prose 
style  to  grasp  quickly  essentials  in  thought, 
by  the  study  of  poetry  to  imagine  vividly 
and  to  feel  deeply,  and  by  the  study  of  fic- 
tion to  analyze  character,  the  pupil  is  ready 
to  approach  with  intelligence  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world's  greatest  literary  artist. 
Instead  of  presenting  simple  forms  of  hu- 
man thought  and  experience  and  environ- 
ment, the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  combine 
these  elements  in  complex  forms.  The 
study  of  Bryant's  poetry  awakens  in  pupils 
a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of  nature ;  that 
of  Irving's  works  illustrates  how  ease  and 
elegance  of  style  may  take  the  place  of  rough 
and  unmusical  diction.  Carlyle  embodies 
in  language  vigor  and  emphasis  of  feeling; 
while  Tennyson  calls  into  being  a  world  of 
enchantment,  peopled  by  knights  and  ladies. 


and  abounding  in  tournaments  and  all  chiv- 
alrous enterprises.  Hawthorne  understands 
the  Puritan  character,  and  causes  us  to  un- 
derstand it  better  than  the  colonists  under- 
stood themselves.  Scott  makes  use  of  his 
knowledge  of  history  to  portray  vividly  the 
life  and  events  of  former  years;  while  in  the 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  the  Commemoration 
Ode  Lowell  teaches  the  duty  of  service  and 
shows  that  poetry  and  truth  are  not  mutually 
antagonistic.  But  in  the  dramatic  master- 
pieces of  Shakespeare  we  find  combined  all 
these  elements  and  more.  He  is  not  of  a  day, 
or  of  an  age;  he  does  not  represent  a  mood, 
his  knowledge  and  his  insight  are  not  cir- 
cumscribed. He  touches  life  at  every  point, 
and  in  his  dramas  every  phase  of  human 
character  is  represented.  The  appeal  to  the 
emotions  is  constantly  felt;  the  epithets  and 
figures  tax  the  imagination  to  the  utmost; 
the  vocabulary  is  large  and  effective ;  and 
the  student  who  approaches  these  works  in 
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the  right  spirit  finds  every  mental  faculty 
strengthened  and  stimulated.  Few  subjects 
in  the  school  curriculum  have  the  educa- 
tional value  represented  by  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare. 

Of  the  plays  suitable  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,  Macbeth  is  one  of  the  best.  In  it 
the  author  accomplishes  results  quickly  and 
effectively,  for  though  it  is  packed  with  in- 
cident, it  is  one  of  the  shortest  of  the  plays. 
While  it  is  not  abstruse,  like  Hamlet^  and 
presents  no  serious  diflBculties  in  interpreta- 
tion, yet  on  every  page  are  problems  to  be 
solved  which  appeal  to  the  highest  powers 
of  the  student's  mind. 

THE  TEACHERS  PREPARATION. 

1.  The  teacher  should  know  as  much  con- 
cerning Shakespeare  as  possible.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  familiarity  with  mere  biographical 
details,  he  should  be  familiar  with  English 
life  and  customs  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and 
should  have  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  most  important  dramas.  It  is 
sheer  presumption  to  undertake  to  interpret 
one  of  these  masterpieces  to  a  class  of  high 
school  pupils  withoijt  the  prelimin^y  study 
which  alone  can  make  effective  tne  class- 
room work  and  give  authority  to  the  inter- 
pretation. "We  are  all  poets,"  says  one, 
**  when  we  read  a  poem  well";  that  is,  when 
we  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  results  of  the 
poet's  insight.  But  let  no  one  dare  to  think 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter,  or  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment,  to  think  Shakespeare's 
thoughts  after  him,  and,  more  than  that,  to 
attempt  to  interpret  his  thoughts  to  a  body 
of  students.  The  teaching  of  Shakespeare's 
works  is  a  matter  of  responsibility,  or  it  is 
nothing. 

2.  The  teacher  should  be  especially  fa- 
miliar with  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  with  English  history  in  the  period  from 
1550  to  1650,  and  with  the  history  of  the 
drama. 

3.  One  or  more  of  the  numerous  guides  to 
the  study  of  Shakespeare  will  be  found  help- 
ful. Corson's  "  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  Shakespeare"  and  Dowden's  "  Mind  and 
Art  of  Shakespeare  are  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended. If  possible,  the  teacher  should 
study  the  article  *' Shakespeare"  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.  The  teacher  must 
himself  be  an  investigator  if  he  would  make 
investigators  of  his  pupils. 

4.  Repeated  and  thoughtful  reading  of  the 
text  is  essential.     At  every  reading  new  ap- 


preciation will  result  and  points  before  un- 
noticed will  crowd  upon  the  student's  atten- 
tion. To  be  effective,  the  study  of  literature 
must  largely  be  assimilative  in  character, 
and  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  this  end  as 
repeated  reading  of  the  text.  It  is  well  to 
take  note  of  one's  observations,  either  in  a 
separate  note-book  or  on  the  margins  of  the 
pages;  significant  words  and  expressions 
should  be  underlined,  and  topics  for  inves-  . 
tigation  noted  for  future  reference.  The 
teacher  forms  no  exception  to  the  principle 
in  pedagogics  which  makes  education  de- 
pendent upon  the  self-activity  of  the  student. 
Self-activity  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher 
before  he  attempts  to  guide  his  class  will 
result  in  enthusiasm,  fullness  of  knowledge, 
and  depth  of  insight  which  can  be  attained 
in  no  other  way. 

5.  Careful  planning  beforehand  of  the 
work  to  be  assigned  and  of  the  method  to  be 
pursued  in  conducting  the  recitation  is  a 
necessary  element.  While  the  class  exer- 
cise must  not  be  allowed  to  become  mechan- 
ical and  formal,  it  should  have  precision  and 
definiteness  of  purpose.  The  teacher  should 
know  just  what  he  expects  from  the  pupil, 
and  just  what  he  wishes  to  help  the  pupil 
to  see. 

THE  student's  PREPARATION. 

1.  By  way  of  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  text,  pupils  may  be  required  to  in- 
vestigate certain  topics  and  to  report  upon 
them  before  the  class.  Additional  variety 
and  interest  will  be  gained  if  the  class  be 
divided  into  four  or  five  sections,  each  sec- 
tion to  investigate  a  distinct  topic.  Thus, 
one  section  might  profitably  consider  the 
Miracle  plays,  another  find  something  as  to 
the  scenery  about  Stratford,  together  with 
some  items  concerning  the  old  town  itself; 
another  find  interesting  facts  concerning 
home  and  school  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
while  a  fourth  section  might  study  the  social 
customs,  the  holidays,  and  the  pastimes  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  reporting  upon 
these  topics  students  should  be  required  so 
to  plan  what  they  expect  to  say  as  to  present 
it  in  the  most  definite  form  possible.  This 
in  itself  is  an  exercise  of  considerable  edu- 
cational value.  It  trains  students  in  the  use 
of  books,  in  the  gleaning  of  essential  points 
from  a  mass  of  data,  and  in  effective  methods 
of  presentation.  For  the  topics  above  re- 
ferred to,  Rolfe's  Shakespeare  the  Boy^  pub- 
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lished  by  the  American  Book  Company,  will 
be  found  very  valuable. 

2.  All  students  should  be  required  to 
know :  (a)  the  principal  events  in  Shake- 
speare's life;  (b)  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Elizabethan  literature,  together  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  writers  representa- 
tive of  the  period;  and  (c)  the  history  of  the 
play. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ACT  I. 

The  teacher  must  sharply  distinguish  be- 
tween the  condensation  characteristic  of  a 
drama  like  Macbeth  and  the  prolixity  of  the 
ordinary  novel.  In  the  works  of  fiction,  the 
author  is  permitted  to  reveal  character  not 
only  by  action  but  also  through  his  own  ex- 
planation and  comment.  For  the  dramatic 
writer,  however,  no  such  possibility  is  pre- 
sented. He  must  reveal  his  characters 
wholly  through  action,  and  every  scene 
must  be  pruned  of  all  verbiage.  It  is  easy 
for  one  who  has  been  assigning  for  study 
considerable  portions  of  Silas  Mamer  to  lall 
into  the  error  of  dealing  with  Macbeth  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  study  of  the  drama,  as 
in  that  of  other  forms  of  poetry,  quality  of 
work  must  outweigh  quantity.  The  teacher 
must  enable  his  pupils  to  grasp  the  secrets 
of  the  author's  dramatic  effects,  to  note  the 
significance  of  every  line;  even  of  every 
word,  and  must  not  permit  him  to  pass  a 
scene  until  it  has  yielded  to  him  its  full 
content. 

In  another  place  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  no  study  suffers  so  much  as 
English  from  vagueness  of  method.  The 
pupil  is  turned  loose  and  told  to  "study" 
a  certain  number  of  pages  of  his  text.  But 
how  shall  he  study,  when  he  has  not  the 
remotest  idea  as  to  the  best  method?  It 
follows,  theretore,  that  an  unusual  responsi- 
bility devolves  upon  the  teacher  of  litera- 
ture; for  he  must  not  only  assign  lessons 
and  conduct  class  exercises,  but  must  also 
show  to  his  pupils  the  right  method  of  study-, 
ing.  Of  course  philological  discussions, 
hunting  down  of  allusion.^,  repeating  the 
story,  memorizing  of  the  notes,  and  similar 
"methods"  can  be  used,  and  such  methods 
frequently  are  used,  by  those  who  fail  to 
grasp  the  true  object  of  the  study  of  litera- 
ture ;  but  the  thoughtful  teacher  does  not 
pin  his  faith  to  any  one  or  to  all  of  these 
make-shifts.  In  teaching  dramatic  master- 
pieces, the  writer  has  found  it  helpful  to  sup- 
ply to  the  pupil  such  topics  as  will  best 


assist  him  to  prepare  his  lesson  intelligently. 
Care  is  taken  to  avoid  questions  which  will 
destroy  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil,  the 
aim  being  to  cause  the  student  to  think  and 
to  investigate.  Specimen  topic  lists  will  be 
used  in  this  article  to  illustrate  these  state- 
ments. 

The  opening  of  Macbeth  is  deeply  signifi- 
cant. The  wierd  sisters  enter  in  the  midst 
of  a  thunder-storm  which  foreshadows  the 
darkness  and  the  uproar  that  is  to  follow. 
Says  Dowden :  "When  the  play  opens,  the 
sun  is  already  dropping  below  the  verge. 
And  as  at  sunset  strange  winds  arise,  and 
gather  the  clouds  to  westward  with  mysteri- 
ous pause  and  stir,  so  the  play  of  Macbeth 
opens  with  movements  of  mysterious, 
spiritual  powers,  which  are  auxiliary  of 
that  awful  shadow  which  first  creeps  and 
then  strides  across  the  moral  horizon."  We 
note,  also,  that  these  three  mysterious  be- 
ings are  to  meet  with  Macbeth,  a  fact  which 
at  once  arouses  our  interest  in  him,  and 
which  shows  the  true  purpose  of  the  scene. 
When  he  assigns  the  lesson,  then,  let  the 
teacher  dictate  to  the  class,  or  else  present 
in  some  form,  such  topics  as  the  following: 

Act  I. — Scene  1. 

1.  Is  there  any  significance  to  you  in  the 
fact  that  the  drama  opens  in  this  manner? 

2.  Note  the  condensed  statements  made  by 
the  witches. 

3.  What  elements  give  mystery  and  dread 
to  this  opening  scene  ? 

4.  Are  you  at  all  interested  in  Macbeth? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  scene? 
Write  out  your  opinion  and  bring  it  to 
class. 

In  the  second  scene  our  sympathies  are 
still  more  effectively  enlisted  in  Macbeth's 
behalf.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  drama- 
tist makes  use  of  the  principle  of  suspense 
by  keeping  his  hero  in  the  background 
until  we  are  perfectly  prepared  for  his  en- 
trance. In  addition,  these  results  are  ac- 
complished by  indirect  means.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  far  more  effective  for  us  to  hear  of 
Macbeth's  bravery  from  the  lips  of  another 
than  it  would  have  been  for  us  to  see  the 
battle  at  its  height  and  Macbeth  leading  his 
troops.  Testimony  is  given  to  us  by  two 
persons  belonging  to  different  ranks  in  life. 
The  sergeant  is  not  sent  as  an  official  mes- 
senger. He  is  mortally  wounded  on  his  way 
to  the  rear;  but  he  stops  to  express,  in  his 
rough  way,  his  love  for  Macbeth  and  his  ad- 
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miration  of  the  hero's  daring.  He  becomes 
so  interested  in  his  recital  that  he  forgets 
his  own  terrible  wounds,  until  weak  from 
loss  of  blood  he  faints  away.  What  must 
Macbeth  be,  if  he  so  powerfully  affects  an  ig- 
norant and  rough  soldier? 

Finally,  in  this  scene  Shakespeare  em- 
ploys with  telling  efiect  the  principle  of  con- 
trast. In  those  rude  times,  the  place  of  the 
king  was  at  the  head  of  the  host,  leading 
them  on  to  victory  or  to  defeat.  The  very 
word  "king"  means  "can"  or  "ken".  He 
was  at  first  elevated  into  office  by  virtue  of 
his  prowess  in  war.  Only  in  later  times  did 
the  oflSce  become  hereditary,  and  for  centu- 
ries after  the  time  of  Macbeth  and  Duncan, 
the  king  was,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  forces. 
But  Duncan  rests  in  his  tent,  while  brave 
Macbeth  fights  in  his  behalf.  Which  then 
is  more  kinglike,  more  fit  to  rule? 

Before  suggesting  a  list  of  topics  to  be 
given  to  the'  pupils  in  order  to  direct  their 
study,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  sergeant  and  the  thane. 
The  former  speaks  roughly,  even  coarsely, 
but  his  words  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  his  general.  Ross,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  calmly,  almost  coldly,  his  busi- 
ness-like, direct  address  being  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dying 
sergeant.  But  he,  no  less  than  the  other, 
expresses  his  admiration  of  the  victorious 
commander,  and  even  calls  him  the  god  of 
war.  With  this  we  need  no  further  proof 
as  to  the  kinglike  qualities  possessed  by 
Macbeth,  and  we  are  impatient  to  see  the 
hero  face  to  face. 

Scene  IL 

1.  Who  is  Duncan?  Note  that  Malcolm 
and  Duncan  are  not  at  the  battle.  What  con- 
clusions do  you  draw  from  this  fact? 

2.  Study  closely  the  words  spoken  by  the 
wounded  sergeant  and  report  in  writing 
your  opinion  of  his  character.  How  does 
the  report  made  a  little  later  by  Ross  com- 
pare with  this?     Why  the  difierence? 

3.  How  does  the  sergeant  feel  toward 
Macbeth?  Do  you  have  a  similar  opinion 
of  Macbeth's  character?  What  do  you  think 
of  Duncan? 

4.  What  has  Shakespeare  accomplished  in 
this  scene?    Are  the  most  important  effects 


gained  by  direct  or  indirect  means?  Is  it 
the  aim  of  the  author  to  explain  fully  or  to 
suggest?  Write  your  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions in  this  topic  in  the  form  of  a  para- 
graph. 

When  the  students  show  a  proper  mastery 
of  the  thought  and  of  the  character-effects, 
attention  may  be  directed  to  other  matters. 
DiflScult  passages,  such  as  the  simile  in  the 
sergeant's  speech  (11.  25-28);  archaic  or 
unfamiliar  words,  and  allusions  should  be 
explained.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
elements  are  here  made  subordinate  to  the 
true  work  of  the  pupils,  which  is  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  events  and  words  in 
their  relations  to  character.  But  something 
more  remains.  The  teacher  should  see  to  it 
that  the  pupil  appreciates  the  passage  emo- 
tionally, that  he  recognizes  the  difference 
between  dramatic  poetry  and  prose  fiction. 
In  his  study  of  SUas  Mamer  he  dealt  with 
character-effects;  here  he  does  the  same 
work,  but  more.  Words  are  used  which 
belong  only  to  the  diction  of  poetry,  or  which 
are  poetic  because  now  obsolete.  The  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  notice  the  difference 
between  such  words  and  those  which  are 
commonly  found  in  prose.  The  rhetorical 
figure,  also,  should  be  named,  and  the  pupils 
be  required  to  state  the  rhetorical  or  emo- 
tional value  of  each.  Let  the  question  con- 
stantly be  asked,  "What  is  the  effect,  the 
value  of  this  metaphor,  or  simile,  or  person- 
ification ?"  The  object  of  the  study  at  this 
point  is  not  to  make  a  dry  catalogue  of 
terms;  it  is  to  insure  the  emotional  appreci- 
ation of  the  poetry  by  the  pupil. 

In  concluding  the  present  article,  atten- 
tion may  be  called  once  more  to  the  fact 
that  this  work,  to  be  effective,  should  not 
be  passed  over  hastily.  "Haste  makes 
waste,"  is  a  proverb  as  true  in  the  world  of 
literary  study  as  in  the  realm  of  practical 
life  so  dear  to  Poor  Richard.  Into  the  sixty- 
seven  lines  of  the  first  two  scenes  of  Macbeth, 
the  master  has  condensed  at  least  two  chap- 
ters of  the  ordinary  novel, — and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  very  condensation  that  the 
material  must  be  studied  slowly  and  thought- 
fully. Not  mere  memorizing,  but  thought 
and  feeling  should  be  the  standards  of  value. 
The  study  of  the  literary  masterpiece  should 
help  the  pupil  to 

"  Think  clear,  feel  deep,  bear  fruit  well." 
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By  W.  H.  GLASCX)CK. 


AMERICA  is  rich  in  the  forces  and  condi- 
tions essential  to  high  art  achievement, 
yet  we  have  produced  no  really  great  art. 
In  our  eager  haste  for  material  progress  we 
have  lost  sight  of  some  of  the  finer  things 
of  life  and  have  all  too  narrowly  kept  our 
minds  and  energies  turned  toward  the  purely 
practical  as  an  end  and  have  laid  hold  of 
the  means  that  would  enable  us  to  reach 
that  end  most  surely  and  most  directly. 
We  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
task  of  building  a  nation  to  give  ear  to  the 
finer  voices  of  the  spirit.  In  this  hurried 
struggle  we  have  been  led  into  a  one-sided 
development.  The  demand  has  been  for 
greater  intellectual  power,  and  the  emotional 
side  of  our  nature  has  been  neglected.  This 
demand  has  been  met  to  the  full,  and  great 
wealth  has  been  accumulated.  If  we  are 
wise  we  will  equalize  our  development  by 
adding  feeling  to  intellect  and  will  turn  our 
gathered  wealth  back  into  life  as  a  means  of 
higher  culture. 

Science  has  been  the  chief  means  by  which 
we  have  moved  forward  in  our  material 
achievement  during  the  past  fifty  years.  It 
has  also  in  a  large  measure  contributed  to 
our  intellectual  development.  It  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  work  and  establish 
itself  through  its  close  relationship  to  the 
life  of  the  people.  It  has  been  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  things  whereby 
the  people  live,  and  has  thus  been  made  to 
supply  in  part  their  daily  needs.  *As  soon 
as  it  touched  the  life  of  the  people  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  it  an  economic  value,  there 
came  a  demand  for  larger  and  better  train- 
ing in  science.  The  result  is  that  science 
now  no  longer  dwells  with  the  few  in  the 
high  places  of  thought,  but  has  become  a 
part  of  the  common  thought  and  action  of 
the  whole  people.  The  demand  which 
science  has  made  upon  the  individual  is  es- 
sentially an  intellectual  one.  The  emo- 
tional element  in  hufAan  nature  has  neces- 
sarily been  given  little  opportunity  for 
expression.  Such  a  development  is  neither 
full  nor  healthy.  The  best  of  human  life 
lies  beyond  the  power  of  demonstration, 
and    the    power    which   demonstrates.     A 


*  Sammary  of  an  inaugural  address  before  the  Indiana 
Stote  Teachers'  Association,  December  26,  li99. 


purely  intellectual  response  to  the  question- 
ings of  humanity  in  the  presence  of  the 
glory  and  the  mystery  of  the  universe  can 
not  satisfy  the  longings  and  prophecies  of 
the  human  soul. 

The  present  art  movement  grows  out  of  the 
recognition  of  a  need  beyond  the  reach  of 
science  and  intellect  unaided.  The  people 
are  becoming  conscious  of  an  abundant  and 
beautiful  inheritance  into  which  they  have 
not  yet  come.  It  is  the  high  duty  and  priv- 
ilege of  the  public  schools  of  America  to 
bring  our  whole  people  into  full  possession 
of  this  new-found  inheritance  of  beauty. 
It  is  their  special  function  to  form  a  proper 
social  life.  As  a  mediator  between  the  child 
and  the  social  organization  they  are  to  select 
from  the  complexity  of  social  experience 
whatever  is  of  greatest  value  and  bring  it  to 
the  child  simplified  and  idealized  as  a  means 
whereby  he  may  be  fitted  to  participate  in 
and  contribute  to  the  highest  social  experi- 
ence. From  the  supremest  moments  of 
social  experience  as  embodied  in  art,  the 
public  schools  may  bring  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  child  the  beauty  wrought  oat  and 
kept  by  humanity,  and  then  turn  him  over 
to  society  capable  of  enlarging  and  beautify- 
ing social  life,  and  strong  to  share  in  and 
enjoy  the  life  thus  enlarged  and  beautified. 
To  so  develop  in  a  whole  nation  the  univer- 
sal art  instinbt  that  its  people  may  come 
into  the  inheritance  which  the  world  of  na- 
ture and  humanity  holds  for  them  is  an  un- 
usual task,  but  it  is  too  sacred  to  admit  of  a 
thought  of  failure.  In  a  varying  degree  the 
art  instinct  exists  in  every  rational  individ- 
ual, making  possible  the  bringing  of  the 
whole  people  into  this  inheritance  of  the 
beautiful. 

From  the  beginnings  of  the  race  the  hu- 
man soul  has  been  slowly  and  unconsciously 
evolving  its  inner  life  of  beauty  along  all 
the  great  lines  of  thought  feeling  and  action, 
and  the  highest  moments  of  this  experience 
have  been  caught  by  art  and  preserved  as  an 
inheritance  for  the  race  in  which  it  may  the 
more  fully  and  richly  live  and  through 
which  it  may  rise  to  fuller  self-expression. 
None  of  the  values  wrought  out  by  human- 
ity and  brought  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  race  has  ever  been  lost.  The  supremest 
life  of  all  these  centuries  of  progress  has 
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been  kept  as  the  rightful  heritage  of  every 
child  of  humanity. 

Not  all  persons  can  have  pictures,  but  na- 
ture is  for  all  at  all  times,  and  to  those  who 
have  been  given  a  method  of  interpretation 
and  expression,^— those  in  whom  the  syn- 
thetic imagination  has  been  developed,  it 
will  be  a  perpetual  well-spring  of  happiness, 
a  never  failing  source  of  joy.  A  high  inter- 
pretation of  nature  requires  an  inner  life 
made  free  through  insight  quickened  by  a 
cultured  imagination.  This  insight  must 
enter  into  the  heart  of  nature  and  find  there 
a  looking  and  striving  of  the  whole  toward 
the  service  of  the  human  spirit  before  all 
nature  will  seem  beautiful.  It  will  then  ap- 
pear as  if  disposed  by  some  intelligent  spirit 
within  and  its  appeal  will  be  made  to  the 
instinct  of  beauty  in  man.  One  equipped 
with  a  cultured  imagination  such  as  results 
from  art  interpretation  and  expression  will 
be  able  to  construct  his  own  pictures  from 
his  natural  surroundings  and  make  them 
glow  with  the  spirit  within, — will  be  able  to 
see  temples  and  monuments  in  the  woods, 
hills  and  mountains,  and  in  field  and  stream 
and  sky  will  be  able  to  find  landscapes  of 
unlimited  and  ever-increasing  beauty.  Hav- 
ing built  his  temples  and  framed  his  land- 
scapes, he  can  turn  their  grandeur,  strength, 
and  beauty  back  into  his  life  as  a  larger 
means  of  culture  and  control.  He  will  thus 
have  within  his  own  life  a  fountain  of  per- 
petual youth  in  which  he  may  continually 
bathe  and  remain  young  in  spirit. 

Back  of  all  art  is  the  social  life  out  of 
which  it  has  risen  and  without  which  no  art 
is  possible.  When  the  experiences  of  the 
social  group  are  of  such  value  as  to  create  a 
desire  for  their  preservation  for  further  liv- 
ing— a  desire  to  re-live  and  re-enjoy  them — 
we  have  the  motive  for  art  production.  Both 
the  artist  and  his  art  are  products  of  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  his  time.  The  general  de- 
sire for  the  reproduction  of  social  experi- 
ence brings  the  artist  to  the  front.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  he  is  set  apart  for  this  special 
work.  When  the  experience  is  reproduced, 
the  social  group  accepts  or  rejects  the  pro- 
duction according  as  it  does  or  does  not  ade- 
quately express  the  social  experience.  In 
this  manner  the  artist  is  stimulated  to  ex- 
press in  the  fullest  possible  way  the  most 
desirable  experiences  of  the  race.  The  race 
has  continued  to  move  forward  in  this  way, 
ever  rising  to  higher  experiences  and  pre- 
serving the  experiences  by  which  it  has 


risen.  Art  study  will  afford  a  naethod  by 
which  we  may  interpret  the  life  behind  the 
art.  Understanding  the  life  out  of  which 
art  has  sprung,  there  will  come  a  higher  ap- 
preciation of  humankind  and  a  larger  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  institutions  by  which 
the  race  has  moved  forward.  The  individ- 
ual, feeling  the  pressure  of  eternal  humanity 
behind  him,  will  have  a  more  exalted  con- 
ception of  the  duties  and  destinies  of  man- 
kind. 

Thus  far  the  efiort  of  the  public  schools 
to  bring  the  children  into  this  inheritance 
of  beauty  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  school 
room  decoration.  There  should  be  naught 
but  praise  for  the  teacher  who  makes  beauti- 
ful the  room  in  which  she  teaches.  The 
general  tone  of  the  schoolroom  will  sink 
down  into  the  deepest  life  of  the  child,  giving 
color  to  his  thought  and  feeling,  and  long 
after  the  lessons  of  the  text  have  been  for- 
.gotten  the  silent  influences  of  that  room 
will  come  to  expression  in  his  daily  experi- 
ences. The  gentle  power  of  beauty  must 
ever  enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  life 
that  lingers  in  its  presence.  But  contem- 
plation of  art  will  neither  make  artists  nor 
interpreters  of  art  except  as  contemplation 
leads  to  action.  The  child  is  educated  less 
through  what  he  sees  than  through  what  he 
does.  There  is  great  hope  for  a  boy  when 
he  lays  his  hand  to  a  piece  of  work — sets 
himself  some  task  that  will  not  only  arouse 
the  forces  of  his  life,  but  will  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  organizing  and  expressing 
these  forces  when  aroused.  Then  he  will  give 
the  best  and  fullest  expression  of  himself 
and  at  the  same  time  will  be  fixing  within 
himself  a  set  of  high  habits  that  will  be  to 
him  a  constant  source  of  strength  and  joy. 
It  is  only  when  the  child  strives  to  express 
himself  in  terms  of  the  beautiful  that  he 
grows  most  toward  beauty. 

Art  will  never  reach  the  whole  people 
until  in  some  way  it  is  made  to  enter  into 
the  serious  questions  of  practical  life.  Sci- 
ence owes  its  development  and  present 
standing  to  the  fact  that  it  allied  itself  in  a 
helpful  way  with  the  -ppictical  living  of  hu- 
manity. Whenever  in  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  race  a  new  problem  has  arisen, 
the  need  for  its  solution  has  brought  out 
those  best  qualified  for  the  work  in  hand. 
Art  must  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  problems  of  daily  living 
before  we  can  hope  to  have  it  appeal  to  the 
masses.    During  the  centuries  of  effort  the 
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race  has  wrought  out  the  method  of  its 
own  progress.  In  general  there  is  safety  in 
relying  upon  the  method  by  which  the  race 
has  been  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  its 
own  existence  and  growth.  Around  the 
question  of  living  the  human  family  has 
ever  marshaled  its  most  earnest  effort  and  its 
highest  thoughts  and  feelings.  Along  with 
the  expression  of  the  human  soul  as  forced 
by  the  needs  of  life,  the  elements  of  beauty 
have  been  evolved.  The  individual  and  the 
race  must  ever  advance  through  the  solution 
of  the  problems  that  arise  out  of  their  daily 
experiences  and  cluster  about  their  daily 
living.  With  art  brought  into  life  as  a 
means  by  which  some  of  the  problems  of 
living  may  be  solved,  the  thoughts  and 
efforts  of  the  people  will  be  turned  toward 
it  because  of  what  it  offers  to  every-day  ex- 
perience. There  will  be  a  demand  for  better 
art  and  art  training.  This  demand  will 
bring  to  the  front  those  most  gifted  in  art 
conception  and  expression  as  times  of  war 
bring  out  those  best  fitted  by  nature  to  com- 
mand in  battle. 

The  child  must  not  only  be  a  beholder, 
but  a  producer  of  art  if  he  is  to  come  into 
the  fullest  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  beauty  embodied  in  art  forms.  All 
achievement  must  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  effort — quantity  and  quality.  To  get  a 
proper  sense  of  values  one  must  find  in  terms 
of  his  own  experience  the  kind  and  amount 
of  life  involved  in  the  work.  Whenever  the 
individual  attempts  to  marshal  and  coordi- 


nate the  forces  of  his  own  life  so  as  to 
express  his  conception  of  the  beautiful,  he 
will  sense  the  value  of  the  artist's  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  discover  his  own  limi- 
tations, and  the  problems  presented  will  call 
for  greater  effort. 

The  basis  of  art  culture  exists  in  the  long- 
ing in  all  child-life  to  go  out  after  the  beau- 
tiful. This  instinct  may  and  should  be 
utilized  in  performing  the  daily  tasks  of 
school  life  to  bring  the  children  now,  and 
ultimately  the  whole  community,  to  fuller 
interpretation  and  expression.  Art  shotild 
be  made  to  serve  every  task  of  the  school 
and  thus  assist  the  child  in  the  solution  of 
his  problems  and  that  in  a  joyous  'way. 
The  child  will  thus  be  given  a  method 
which  he  may  carry  over  into  the  practical 
affairs  of  adult  life  after  the  school  has  fin- 
ished its  work. 

Between  the  child  and  his  heritage  there 
must  come  a  mediator  who  is  skilled  in  ex- 
pression and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  beauty 
— one  who  will  open  the  gates  of  beauty  and 
lead  the  children  by  the  joyous  way  of  dis- 
covery into  the  land  of  the  beautiful  which 
is  theirs  by  right  of  birth.  We  must  have 
in  the  schoolroom  a  teaching  artist  who  is 
capable  of  leading  the  children  to  ever 
higher  expressions  of  the  unfolding  beauty 
within,  that  in  the  beauty  around  and  above 
them  they  may  constantly  discover  the 
beauty  of  their  own  lives  and  that  out  of  it 
they  may  ever  construct  larger  and  richer 
experience. 


How  TO  Use  the  New  Geogbaphies,— IV. 


By  CHARLESlR.  DRYER. 


A  GOOD  text-book  is  both  a  store-house 
of  information  and  a  guide  which  the 
student  may  follow  in  the  attempt  to  gain 
possession  of  its  contents.  Ordinarily  the 
text-book  can  show  but  one  road  to  knowl- 
edge, the  one  which  the  author  thinks,  on 
the  whole,  the  best.  But  truth  is  many- 
sided  and  there  are  many  different  ways  of 
looking  al  it,  each  of  which  may  show  some 
new  relation  or  an  old  relation  in  a  new 
light.  The  resourceful  teacher  is  never  con- 
tent with  presenting  one  view  of  a  subject: 
he  cannot  know  just  how  it  will  strike  any 


individual  pupil.  The  more  varied  the 
manner  of  presentation  the  greater  the 
chance  of  reaching  some  mind  clad  in  the 
armor  of  incompetence  or  indifference.  If 
the  teacher  could  always  know  exactly  the 
state  of  mind  of  his  pupil,  he  would  know 
how  to  awaken  interest,  remove  obstacles 
and  insinuate  the  antitoxic  and  antiseptic 
serum  of  intelligence.  The  ordinary  text- 
book of  geography  for  the  grades  aims  to  pre- 
sent a  large  number  of  facts  about  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  earth  which  the  student  is 
expected  to  learn  and  remember.     Very  lit- 
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tie  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of 
general  principles.  Perhaps  facts  and  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  given  in  the  space  of  one 
book  or  learned  in  the  few  years  of  grade 
school  life,  but  one  principle  is  worth  a 
thousand  facts  because  it  includes  the  facts 
and  gives  them  meaning.  This  paper  is  an 
attempt  to  extract  from  the  facts  given  in 
our  new  text-books  some  general  principles 
in  regard  to  rivers. 

We  examine  first  the  topical  indexes 
which  precede  the  text  in  each  book  and 
find  under  the  general  head,  "  Rivers,"  only 
a  few  references  and  those  to  the  most  sim- 
ple and  elementary  facts  about  rivers.  There 
are  no  sub-headings  which  refer  to  all  the 
individuals  of  that  class  as  there  are  under 
"  Lakes."  We  might  go  through  the  whole 
index  and  look  up  all  that  is  said  about  all 
the  rivers,  but  we  are  inclined  to  postpone 
this  undertaking  and  to  take  up  for  present 
study  a  few  examples  of  known  interest  and 
importance. 

The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  must 
furnish  a  great  variety  of  conditions  and 
features,  and  may  be  used  as  a  pattern  with 
which  to  compare  other  rivers.  The  Intro- 
ductory book,  page  8,  gives  a  map  of  the 
system  free  from  all  confusing  complica- 
tions. The  maps  on  pages  36  and  90  enable 
U3  to  locate  the  system  upon  the  surface  of 
the  land.  A  pencil  line  upon  the  map,  run 
around  close  to  the  heads  of  all  the  streams 
tributary  to  the  Mississippi  will  mark  out 
the  divide  which  borders  its  basin.  This 
turns  out  to  be  on  the  west  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  on  the  east  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  but  on  the  north  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible elevation  to  separate  it  from  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  basin  of  Nelson  River. 
The  large  maps  on  pages  26-7, 34-5,  151, 155 
and  159  of  the  Advanced  book  do  not  throw 
any  new  light  upon  the  subject.  In  fact, 
the  northern  divide  would  be,  for  the  most 
part,  imperceptible  to  the  traveler  who 
should  seek  to  follow  it  across  the  country, 
and  could  be  determined  only  by  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  streams  flow. 

From  these  maps  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
farthest  source  of  the  Mississippi  is  in  the 
mountains  near  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
that  the  main  stream  of  the  system  is  the  Mis- 
souri-Mississippi which  flows  southeastward 
along  a  line  near  the  middle  of  the  basin. 
Its  principal  tributaries  on  the  west,  the  Yel- 
lowstone, Platte,  Arkansas  and  Red  rise  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  flow  down  the 


long  slope  of  the  Great  Plains.  The  other 
large  tributaries  are  the  upper  Mississippi 
from  the  north  and  the  Ohio  from  the  east. 
These  streams  divide  and  sub-divide  into 
smaller  branches  and  twigs  until  the  whole 
system  looks  (see  Introductory,  p.  8)  like  a 
great,  spreading,  somewhat  one-sided  tree. 
By  using  the  scale  on  the  map  (p.  26-7  Ad- 
vanced) we  may  learn  that  from  the  foot  of 
this  tree  to  the  topmost  twig  the  distance  is 
1,800  miles.  As  the  river  flows  it  is  more 
than  4,000  miles.  The  rainfall  map,  p.  129, 
accounts  for  the  abundant  development  of 
branches  and  twigs  in  this  drainage  tree. 
The  rainfall  is  more  than  twenty  inches  per 
year  (one-half  the  rainfall  of  Indiana)  over 
all  the  basin,  except  the  western  part.  There 
the  large  rainfall  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
makes  up  for  the  deficiency  on  the  Great 
Plains.  All  the  long  western  tributaries  are 
fed  chiefly  from  the  rains  and  melting  snow 
in  the  mountains  and  as  they  traverse  the 
dry  plains  they  lose  so  much  water  by  evap- 
oration that  in  summer  they  actually  grow 
smaller  toward  their  mouths.  The  basin  of 
the  Missouri  is  three  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  upper  Mississippi,  yet  the  volume  of 
the  two  rivers  at  their  junction  is  about 
equal.  The  basin  of  the  Ohio  is  one-half  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Missouri,  yet  it  con- 
tributes twice  as  much  water  to  the  trunk 
stream. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  valley 
and  the  scenery  in  various  parts  of  the  stream 
course  may  be  obtained  from  the  pictures 
on  pages  24,  30,  44,  47,  and  49.  We  get 
there  little  glimpses  of  the  mountain  peaks, 
valleys,  gorges  and  cataracts  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  head  waters,  and  of  the  long, 
apparently  level  stretches  of  the  plains 
crossed  in  the  middle  course.  The  valley  of 
the  Ohio  resembles  that  of  the  Rhine  shown 
on  page  14  of  the  Introductory.  The  great 
limbs  unite  at  the  southern  end  of  Illinois 
to  form  the  trunk  stream  of  the  lover  Mis- 
sissippi described  on  page  51.  The  floods 
there  mentioned  extend  up  all  the  limbs, 
but  are  especially  notable  in  the  Ohio  where, 
on  account  of  the  narrow  valley,  the  water 
sometimes  rises  seventy  feet  above  its  lowest 
level,  and  submerges  all  the  farms  and  towns 
between  the  bluffs. 

Introductory  page  102  and  Advanced  page 
154  show  how  this  river  system  is  utilized 
for  commerce.  The  channel  of  the  Missouri 
is  too  changeable  and  choked  with  mud  to 
be  of  much  value  for  transportation,  but  the 
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upper  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  are  great 
highways  by  which  the  grain  and  lumber  pf 
the  north,  and  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  east 
reach  the  central  region  of  the  United  States. 
In  spite  of  the  inconvenience  of  a  waterway 
whose  depth  and  level  varies  from  five  feet 
to  fifty  feet,  boats  and  landings  have  been 
adapted  to  these  conditions,  and  large  cities 
have  sprung  up  at  important  points  on  this 
commercial  route.  Pittsburg  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  Cincinnati  midway  of  its 
length  and  at  its  northermost  bend,  and 
Cairo  at  its  mouth.  At  the  head  of  the  Mis- 
sippi  are  the  twin  cities  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
is  St.  Louis,  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the 
geographical,  center  of  the  system.  New 
Orleans  is  the  sea- port  toward  which  all  these 
converging  routes  lead,  the  point  where  car- 
goes are  transferred  between  the  river  boats 
and  the  great  ocean  vessels,  The  river 
steamers  are  built  very  broad  and  flat  on 
the  bottom  so  that  th^y  can  float  in  shallow 
water.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  Mississippi 
steamer  can  run  on  a  heavy  dew.  Their 
carrying  capacity  is  often  enlarged  by  lash- 
ing to  their  sides  and  front  a  number  of  low, 
flat  barges  or  floating  boxes,  so  that  one 
steamer  can  transport,  in  addition  to  the 
cargo  piled  on  her  own  decks,  thousands  of 
bushels  of  grain  or  tons  of  coal.  The  chan- 
nel of  the  lower  Missippi  is  so  crooked  that 
navigation  is  slow  and  diflBcult,  and  the 
lines  of  railroad  which  have  recently  been 
built  parallel  with  the  river  (see  map)  are 
taking  a  large  share  of  the  business,  so  that 
the  importance  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  com- 
mercial route  and  the  volume  of  traflBc  upon 
it  have,  in  late  years,  greatly  diminished. 

The  Mississippi  system  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  great  rivers,  and  from  a  detailed 
study  of  its  features  many  general  laws  may 
be  discovered  which  apply  to  most  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  world. 

1.  Great  river  systems  have  their  sources 
in  elevated  and  mountainous  regions,  where 
the  slope  is  very  steep,  the  current  swift  and 
broken  by  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts, 
and  the  valleys  are  deep  and  narrow  with 
precipitous  sides.  Their  headwaters  may 
drain  numerous  lakes.  (See  map  of  Min- 
nesota.) 

2.  The  region  about  their  headwaters  is 
not  adapted  to  agriculture  but  may  furnish 
large  supplies  of  timber  and  minerals;  such 
as  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver  and  copper.  Here 
water  power  is  most  abundant  and  valuable. 


and  manufactures  may  be  extensi  vely  car- 
ried on;  as  flour  at  Minneapolis,  and  iron, 
steel  and  glass  at  Pittsburg. 

3.  In  the  middle  course  of  great  rivers  the 
valley  is  broad,  the  slope  more  gentle  with 
few  falls  or  rapids,  the  country  traversed 
adapted  to  agriculture  or  grazing  and  the 
river  a  great  highway  of  travel  and  com- 
merce. 

4.  In  the  lower  course  of  great  rivers  the 
alluvial  valley  is  very  wide  and  low,  the 
slope  gentle,  the  current  sluggish  and  the 
stream  shallow  and  crooked.  The  land  in 
the  valley  is  extremely  fertile  and  produces 
crops,  like  sugar  cane,  rice  and  tobacco, 
which  cannot  be  raised  so  well  elsewhere; 
but  it  is  subject  to  the  danger  of  frequent 
and  disastrous  floods.  In  this  region  navi- 
gation is  carried  on,  but  under  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties. 

5.  The  delta  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river 
aoes  not  furnish  a  good  site  for  a  seaport  or 
easy  communication  between  sea  and  land. 
The  river  vessels  cannot  go  out  to  sea,  nor 
can  the  ocean  vessels  ascend  the  river  very 
far. 

6.  Rapids  or  falls  which  furnish  water 
power  (Minneapolis),  the  head  of  navigation 
(St.  Paul),  the  junction  of  large  branches 
(Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Cairo),  and  other  points 
of  vantage  in  a  great  river  system  are  the 
natural  sites  for  large  cities.  The  point  of 
transfer  from  river  to  seagoing  craft  is  gen- 
erally a  delta  city  situated  at  the  point 
nearest  the  mouth  where  the  land  is  high 
and  dry  enough,  or  at  the  farthest  point  up 
stream  accessible  for  ocean  vessels  (New  Or- 
leans). 

7.  In  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  a 
country  the  streams  furnish  the  best  routes 
for  travel  and  commerce;  the  population  en- 
ter that  way  and  settle  at  first  near  the 
streams,  gradually  spreading  thence  up  the 
small  tributaries  and  back  toward  the  di- 
vides. The  people,  the  towns  and  the  houses 
stand  with  their  faces  to  the  river.  As  the 
country  is  improved,  and  roads  are  built, 
and  especially  as  railroads  multiply,  the 
rivers  become  of  less  and  less  importance, 
the  volume  of  traffic  diminishes,  and  there 
is  a  tendenency  for  the  population  to  gather 
around  other  centers.  (Look  for  examples 
of  this  in  your  own  county.) 

8.  The  volume  of  water  in  a  river  depends 
not  only  upon  the  area  of  its  drainage  basin, 
but  also  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall  and 
the  rate  of  evaporation  in  the  basin. 
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Suggestions  koh  Wohk  ix  Time  and 
THE  Making  of  Valentines. 


For  convenience,  the  work  outlined  below  has 
been  sorted  out  from  an  entire  year's  work  and 
collated  under  the  general  heading  above.  It 
includes  work  in  history,  literature,  science, 
geography  and  number,  and  each  phase  of  it 
was  suggested  by  some  real  or  apparent  need  or 
interest  of  the  children.  For  instance,  during 
the  first  part  of  the  year  came  the  necessity  for 
learning  to  tell  time  by  the  clock.  It  was  assum- 
ed after  discussion  with  the  children  that  no 
child  would  be  tardy  and  disturb  the  entire  class 
daily,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  and,  that  he  might  no 
longer  have  to  depend  upon  the  older  people  in 
the  house  for  what  he  was  perfectly  able  to  do, 
the  school  offered  him  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing to  tell  time  for  himself.  However,  few  les- 
sons needed  to  be  given  directly  to  this  end,  for 
after  the  desire  to  know  how  was  awakened  the 
power  was  soon  acquired  by  the  constant,  spon- 
taneous experimenting  of  the  children. 

While  they  were  learning  to  tell  time  by  the 
clock,  they  were  encouraged  to  devise  simple 
substitutes  for  it,  and  were  told  stories  of  the 
inventions  of  other  people  for  this  purpose,  and 
given  respect  for  their  own  efforts  by  finding  out 
how  many  things  had  been  tried  before  any  one 
thought  of  the  modern  clock. 

The  children  tested,  for  convenience,  many  of 
the  primitive  methods  of  telling  time ;  as,  the 
the  Indian  way  of  counting  by  bundles  of  sticks, 
notches  in  boards,  trees,  etc.  They  made  can- 
dles, and  measured  time  according  to  King  Al- 
fred's plan.  They  constructed  a  clepsydra  or 
water  clock,  as  follows : — Through  an  opening  in 
the  horizontal  arm  of  an  upright  wooden  stand- 
ard, a  glass  tube,  drawn  to  a  fine  point  at  one 
end,  was  allowed  to  pass  down,  vertically,  into  a 
cylindrical  graduated  glass  jar.  The  jar  con- 
tained a  piece  of  free  cork,  and  as  the  tube 
was  fed  from  above  with  water,  which  es- 
caped from  the  pointed  end  drop  by  drop,  the 
cork  rose  in  the  jar,  mark  by  mark,  thus  meas- 
uring the  time. 

SAND-GLASS. 

They  also  made  a  three-minute  sand-glass, 
which  was  protected  by  a  simple  wooden  frame. 
For  this  purpose  they  heated  the  middle  of  a 
glass  tube  in  a  gas  flame  and  drew  it  out  until 


only  a  small  even  opening  was  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube.  They  then  filled  one  end  with  fine 
sand,  corked  the  ends,  and  experimented  and 
corrected  until  they  found  the  exact  amount  of 
sand  which  would  run  through  in  a  given  time — 
in  this  case,  in  three  minutes.  They  afterward 
used  this  measuring  glass  for  many  purposes,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  illustration : 

Note. — Work  associating  by  action  and  observa- 
tion, ideas  of  time,  distance  and  direction. 

From  the  fact  that  the  children  from  the 
greatest  distance  often  arrived  too  early,  while 
those  nearest  the  school  often  came  too  late, 
and  from  various  other  suggestions,  grew  the 
plan  of  making  a  pictorial  map  of  the  school  dis- 
drict  and  finding  out  where  each  child  lived 
and  what  time  he  should  start  for  school  in  order 
to  make  the  trip  with  ease.  The  first  plan  was 
worked  out  upon  the  blackboard.  The  school 
house  was  first  placed  in  the  proper  position,  the 
streets  being  represented  by  parallel  lines  and 
the  whole  plan  drawn  to  the  scale  of  six  inchcps 
to  a  block.  After  some  observations  each  child 
represented  his  own  house  upon  the  map,  show- 
ing its  direction  from  the  school  and  the  exact 
number  of  blocks  it  was  from  it.  He  also  indi- 
cated by  a  dotted  line  his  daily  route  to  school. 
The  children  were  allowed  to  take  the  three- 
minute  glass  home,  reckoning  and  reporting 
how  long  it  took  them  to  walk  the  fixed  dis- 
tance. As  this  exercise  was  repeated  several 
times  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  there  was  much 
incidental  exercise  in  the  necessary  number 
processes.  Each  child  told  how  many  times  he 
turned  the  glass  and  gave  his  result,  which  the 
class  criticized  or  verified.  They  found  out  in 
an  out-door  game  the  average  time  required  for 
walking  a  block  and  taking  three  minutes  as  the 
standard  the  children  determined  the  length  of 
time  necessary  for  their  daily  trips  to  school. 
As  several  children  came  upon  street  cars  and 
trains  the  different  rates  of  travel  per  mile  were 
estimated  and  compared.  Several  old  games; 
as.  Puss  in  Corner,  etc.,  took  new  form  and 
aided  the  children  in  orienting  themselves  with 
ease,  while  other  games  stimulated  observation 
of  their  surroundings.  For  example,  one  child 
closed  his  eyes  and  described  certain  trees, 
houses,  etc.,  which  he  must  pass  if  he  traveled 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  the  other  children 
told  what  path  or  street  he  was  thinking  of. 
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After  several  experiments  the  children  appre- 
ciated the  advantages  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and 
the  clockfaces  made  by  them  and  carried  home, 
each  indicating  that  its  producer  knew  exactly 
the  latest  time  he  could  leave  home  in  the  morn- 
ing or  at  noon,  had  a  much  stronger  effect  upon 
the  habits  of  promptness  of  the  class  than  the 
same  number  of  *  Tardy  Notice  Blanks '  during 
other  years.  It  means  simply,  that  few  mothers 
are  proof  against  any  strong  rational  desire  of 
children  even  when  tested  to  the  extent  of  an 
earlier  breakfast  or  lunch.  The  above  exercise 
was,  of  course,  merely  a  device  but  its  roots  were 
grounded  in  a  fundamental  principle.  Again  it 
was  not  one  immediate  result  that  was  sought 
but  the  cultivation  of  a  class  *  good  will ' — an 
attitude  of  unconscious  responsibility  which 
should  reach  in  every  direction.  The  result, 
itself,  might  have  been  much  more  quickly  ob- 
tained ;for,  truly,  though  tritely,  '*  Where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way,"  but  the  teacher's  will  act- 
ing alone,  always  makes  a  way  that  is  hard  and 
long  for  all  concerned. 

SUN  DIAL. 

In  September  or  March  when  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  in  length,  and  we  get  the  mean 
shadow  line  of  the  year  the  children  have  con- 
structed sun  dials.  The  first  one  was  a  small 
model  of  a  most  primitive  instrument—  a  hollow 
hemisphere  of  clay,  baked  dry  in  the  sun  or  a 
kiln,  with  a  needle  extending  straight  up  from 
the  middle  point  to  about  two  inches  above  the 
rim  of  the  clay  cup.  t 

After  visiting  the  beautiful  flower  sun  dial  at 
South  Park  they  constructed  and  used  a  simple 
one  on  the  school  grounds  as  follows:  They 
placed  in  the  ground  a  vertical  pole  with  an  arm 
swinging  freely  to  the  north  and  south.  With 
this  arm  they  sighted  the  sun  exactly  at  noon, 
and  marked  its  direction  upon  a  piece  of  white 
paper  fastened  to  the  pole.  (The  angle  made 
with  the  vertical  corresponded  with  the  latitude 
of  Chicago,  42*^.)  Later,  in  h  higher  grade ythe^ 
children  with  these  data  constructed  a  fairly  ac- 
curate sun  dial, — a  gnomon  of  wood,  base  4}4 
inches,  corresponding  to  the  radius  of  the  circle 
to  be  used.  Upon  a  horizontal  board  they  made 
their  circle  9  inches  in  diameter.  They  then 
found  north  and  south  by  the  streets  or  corrected 
compass,  located  the  gnomon  and  marked,  by  the 
shadows  it  cast,  the  lines  for  the  hours  from  9  a. 
M.  to  4  p.  M.  Each  child  took  his  sun  dial  home 
and  its  value  was  tested  by  the  questions  which 
it  suggested  as  he  watched  the  shadow  line 
'changing  while  the  days  grew  shorter  or  longer. 
The  work  suggested  for  February  in  this  con- 


nection might  be  utilized  by  the  teachers  who 
expect  to  have  a  valentine  box. 

VALENTINES. 

No.l.  Acalendar-rMateriaU:  The  background 
of  the  calendar  may  be  made  of  cardboard  dif- 
fering in  color,  size  and  shape  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  child.  The  leaves  of  the  calendar 
itself,  of  thin  white  paper  (about  S}4^2}4  inches) 
ruled  into  )^-inch  squares  with  the  printed 
names  of  the  days  and  month  neatly  pasted  in 
place.  The  cardboard  may  be  decorated  with  a 
simple  design  in  water-colors  or  with  scrap  pic- 
tures. The  children  should  do  all  the  plan- 
ning and  making  as  independently  as  possible. 
Knowledge  gained  incidentally  in  this  work :  (1) 
number  of  days  in  week,  number  of  weeks  in  a 
month,  and  that  the  days  differ  in  number  each 
month.  (2)  How  to  make  correct,  or  at  least  in- 
telligible figures ;  for  not  until  the  figures  are 
fairly  well-made  upon  the  blackboard  should 
the  children  be  allowed  to  begin  to  place  them 
upon  the  calendar. 

Incidental  Problems:  If  we  have  a  one-half 
inch  square  for  each  day,  how  long  will  our 
sheet  of  paper  need  to  be  ?  Seven  and  one-half 
inches.  We  have  to  plan  for  five  spaces  for  the 
number  of  weeks.  How  wide  will  our  sheet  need 
to  be  ?    Five  and  one*half  inches,  etc. 

Suggestion  for  Valentine  No.  II.* 

Tools:    Paste,  brush,  scissors,  ruler  and  pencil. 

Materials:  Card -board  4x6  inches,,  pink  lin- 
ing 4x6  inches,  parchment  paper  4x6  inches, 
heavy  paper  2}^x33^  inches,  five  fasteners  and 
water  colors. 

Directions:  Two  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
parchment  paper  and  H  inch  from  the  right 
edge  place  a  point.  From  this  point  to  the  left, 
draw  a  rectangle  2x3  inches.  Cut  on  lines. 
Cover  card-board  with  lining  paper.  Take  the 
heavy  white  paper  2>^x3X  inches.  On  this  draw 
a  calendar  for  February  whose  dimensions  are 
2x3  inches.  This  may  be  fastened  with  fancy 
fastener  IK  inches  from  the  top  of  the  card 
board  and  J^  inch  from  the  right  edge.  Fasten 
the  parchment  to  the  card-l>oard  at  the  foui 
corners  with  fasteners.  Decorate  the  upper  left 
comer  with  any  little  sketch  or  some  words  as 
"To my  Valentine." 

Cost  of  materials  for  class  of  forty,  $1.50. 

ENVELOPES. 

I.  Allow  the  children  to  plan  out  and  make 
envelopes  for  their  valentines.  (1)  One  for  the 
calendar.— Each  child  can  make  an  original  pat- 

^Found  with  others  In  F.  Bartsch's  book  of  construction 
work. 
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tern;  compare  the  patterns.  Qtiestion. — Which 
takes  the  least  material?  How  can  it  be  made 
better?  prettier?  (2)  Envelopes  for  the  other 
valentines. — The  plans  should  each  time  be  made 
first  by  the  children  upon  the  blackboard  or  a 
piece  of  newspaper. 

II.  Make  three  boxes  exactly  alike.  Dimen- 
sions in  inches,  4x2)^x1.  Cover  the  front  and 
back  of  the  boxes  with  tinted  paper.  Place  the 
boxes  one  above  another  and  put  a  piece  of  card- 
board the  width  of  a  shelf  between  them.  Cut 
out  a  rectangular  strip  of  cardboard  three  inches 
wide  and  long  enough  to  go  entirely  around  the 
boxes,  leaving  only  their  fronts  and  backs  ex- 
posed. Bind  the  ends  of  the  strip  together  with 
cloth,  also  strengthen  the  corners  with  it.  Cover 
with  the  paper.  Put  the  shelves  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  bureau  and  use  the  boxes  as  draw- 
ers. A  loop  of  ribbon  may  be  fastened  for  a 
handle  upon  the  front  of  each  drawer,  or  a  but- 
ton or  a  hook  and  eye,  or  anything  typical  of 
what  the  drawer  is  to  contain. 

Envelope  No.  I. — Dictation, 

Note. — To  be  put  into  the  child's  hand  and 
worked  out  by  him  without  suggestions  from  the 
teacher. 

Take  the  manilla  paper. 

Draw  a  rectangle  10  inches  long  and  6  inches 
wide. 

On  the  10-inch  lines,  1  inch  from  each  corner, 
place  a  dot. 

Connect  the  opposite  dots  with  lines. 

Call  one  6-inch  inner  line,  line  A. 

Call  the  other  6-inch  inner  line,  line  B. 

Extend  line  A  S}i  inches  to  the  right. 

Envelope  No.  II. 

Note. — Too  difficult  for  first  grade  reading. — 
Teacher  should  help  in  the  reading  but  not  in 
the  work. 

Draw  a  rectangle  6  inches  long  and  4  inches 
wide. 

Call  one  of  the  4-inch  lines,  line  A. 

Call  the  other  4-inch  line,  line  B. 

With  diagonally  drawn  lines  find  the  center  of 
the  rectangle. 

From  the  center,  draw  a  line  6  inches  to  the 
right  which  shall  bisect  line  A. 

Call  the  end  of  this  line  point  C. 

From  the  center  draw  a  line  6*  inches  to  the 
left  which  shall  bisect  line  B. 

Call  the  end  of  this  line  point  D. 

From  the  center  draw  a  4-inch  line  which  shall 
bisect  a  6-inch  line. 

Call  the  end  of  this  line  point  E. 

From  the  center  draw  a  4>^-inch  line  which 
shall  bisect  the  other  6-inch  line. 


Call  the  end  of  this  line  point  F. 

With  slanting  straight  lines  connect  point  C 
with  the  corners  of  the  rectangle  nearest  to  it. 

With  slanting  straight  lines  connect  point  D 
with  the  corners  of  the  rectangle  nearest  to  it. 

Extend  line  A  %  inch  beyond  the  rectangle 
corners. 

Extend  line  B  %  inch  beyond  the  rectangle 
corners. 

With  slanting  straight  lines  connect  point  E 
with  the  ends  of  these  lines  nearest  to  it. 

With  slanting  straight  lines  connect  point  F 
with  the  ends  of  these  lines  nearest  to  it. 

Cut  out  the  figure  you  have  drawn. 

Fold  and  paste  neatly  into  envelope  form. 

LITERATURE. 

In  all  of  their  work  the  children  have  been 
encouraged  to  give  their  own  ideas  concerning 
the  things  observed ;  as,  day  and  night,  darkness, 
change  of  seasons,  etc.,  and  stories,  sun  myths, 
songs  and  poems  have  been  selected  to  aid  them 
in  comprehending  and  enjoying  each  phase  of 
the  work.  Of  course,  many  of  the  stories  have 
done  more  than  amuse  or  instruct  the  children. 
The  following  places  Valentine's  Day  out  of  the 
reach  of  rude  jokes  and  gives  it  its  original  at- 
mosphere of  kindness  and  good  will. 


A  Story  of  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

By  ANNE  E.  ALLEX.  (With  pertniBsion.) 
There  is  an  old  legend  that*  runs  in  this  wise. — 
A  long,  long  time  ago  there  lived  in  France  a 
priest  who  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of  all 
children.  They  came  to  him  with  all  their 
troubles,  sure  of  his  sympathy  and  interest,  no 
matter  how  small  their  troubles  seemed  to  be. 
Their  prayers  were  told  him  and  they  learned 
from  him  the  form  of  their  childish  petitions. 
The  fame  of  his  gentleness  and  kindly  interest 
in  the  '  wee  folk '  spread  far  and  near,  and  the 
children  came  to  him  in  such  numbers  that  he 
had'nt  the  time  to  settle  all  their  little  difficul- 
ties and  disputes. 

Seeing  this  and  feeling  sorry  that  any  child 
should  go  away  from  him  uncomforted,  he  asked 
them  to  write  out  all  their  little  petitions  and 
send  them  to  him  unsigned  saying  he  would 
burn  them  and  the  smoke  would  carry  the  little 
message  to  its  destination. 

Sometimes  these  notes  were  messages  of  love 
and  gratitude  to  their  kind  friend.  After  a 
while  the  good  man  died  and  it  became  a  custom 
for  the  little  children  to  send  tokens  of  love  to 
each  other  on  his  birthday,  February  fourteenth. 
They  sent  them  unsigned,  and  to  this  day  the 
same  custom  is  observed. 
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CHINE8B  PEOPLE. 

The  home  of  the  Chinese  people  is  in  China,  a 
country  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Asia.  There 
are  many  classes  among  the  Chinese  people  who 
do  not  speak  the  same  language.  Our  girls  are 
either  Punti  or  Hakka.  Sometimes  they  help 
each  other. 

The  Chinese  people  like  to  llive  in  China  be- 
cause their  fathers  and  mothers  were  born 
there.  Some  of  the  people  came  here  to  work 
and  earn  money. 

Seong,  Ah  Shin,  15  years. 


HOMES. 

The  Chinese  build  their  houses  in  rows  and 
many  families  lived  together.  Some  rich  people 
had  brick  houses  and  some  had  stone  houses. 

Many  of  the  Punti  ladies  have  lattice  in  front 
of  the  house,  so  that  the  men  can  not  see  them. 

Some  of  tl^e  homes  have  pictures  to  hang  and 
some  do  not. 

The  beds  are  made  of  board  with  one  bench 
on  each  end.  Each  bed  has  a  woolen  blanket 
and  a  white  sheet  on  top  of  it.  The  mosquito- 
net  is  square.  It  is  made  of  thin  white  cloth. 
On  the  upper  part  there  are  two  bamboo  sticks 
to  hold  it  up.  Nyet  Yun,  13  years  old. 


POOD. 


The  principal  food  of  the  Chinese  is  rice.  First 
we  put  some  rice  in  a  sauce-pan  and  then  put 
some  water  in  it  to  wash  it  clean  before  we  put 
it  on  the  stove.  When  the  rice  is  soft,  we  know 
that  it  is  cooked.  Some  other  foods  are  pork, 
beef,  vegetables,  chickens,  and  ducks.  We  eat 
three  times  in  a  day.  In  the  morning  we  eat  rice, 
at  noon,  bread,  and  about  four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon  rice  again.  All  the  family  eat  to- 
gether at  the  same  table.  All  the  vegetables 
put  in  one  dish.  We  use  tin  spoons  and  others 
Chinese  spoons.  Our  chop-sticks  are  long,  slen- 
der sticks,  square  at  the  top  and  round  at  the 
bottom. 

Lyc,  Kui  Tai,  12  years. 


DRESS. 

The  Chinese  men  wear  a  white  garment  under, 
and  then  a  black  coat  outside.  At  Chinese  New 
Year  some  rich  people  put  on  long  trousers, 
Chinese  hats,  and  put  down  their  queus.  In  cold 
weather  a  man  sometimes  put  a  vest  under,  and 
sometimes  put  it  outside. 

The  boys  wear  their  dresses  almost  like  the 
men,  only  the  boys  have  short  trousers.    The 


men  and  boys  generally  wind  up  their  queus 
about  the  head. 

The  women  do  their  hair  up  when  they  are 
married.  They  wear  high  shoes  and  take  an 
umbrella  with  them  when  they  go  out. 

The  girls  comb  their  hair  with  a  comb,  and 
sometimes  brush  it  with  oil.  They  put  some- 
thing sticky  on  their  hair  to  make  it  shine. 

Ho,  Kim  Fung,  13  years. 


WORK. 

The  rich  Chinese  men  have  stores  and  hire 
men  to  work,  and  a  man  to  carry  the  goods. 

Some  men  do  the  cooking  for  the  white  people. 
Many  men  work  in  the  laundry  to  wash  and  iron 
other  people's  clothes.  Other  men  work  in  the 
yards,  and  some,  if  they  do  not  know  the  English 
language,  work  in  the  rice  fields. 

The  women  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the 
house. 

They  cook|the  food,  sew  the  clothes,  and  help 
to  look  after  the  shops. 

The  children  must  help  the  parents  to  do  the 
work,  and  sometimes  take  care  of  the  babies.  If 
they  have  spare  times  then  they  go  to  play. 

Ching  Lan  Yin,  Age  14. 


CUSTOMS. 

When  the  Chinese  baby  is  a  month  old,  the 
mother  gives  a  party.  She  shaves  the  baby 
head.  So  that  when  they  get  older  they  will  not 
have  gray  hair. 

The  girls  carry  the  babies  on  their  backs. 
They  use  a  cloth  with  four  ends  which  cross  in 
front  and  tie  at  the  back.  They  cannot  sit  down 
on  the  chairs,  but  must  stand  or  walk.  The  girl 
sweeps  the  floor  and  does  hard  work.  She  must 
obey  her  father  and  mother  and  also  all  their 
friends. 

When  a  girl  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old 
she  marries.  She  cannot  see  the  man,  but  the 
man  sends  his  picture  for  her  to  see.  If  she 
does  not  like  to  marry  that  man  her  father  tells 
the  man  that  she  do  not  want  to  marry  him. 
Then  the  father  said  to  her  that  she  need  not 
marry. 

The  girl  does  not  dress  her  hair  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lady.  The  lady  does  it  up  in  a  knot 
and  puts  many  gold  pins  and  some  flowers  in  it. 
The  girl  lets  her  hair  hang  in  a  braid.  If  her 
hair  is  short  she  may  braid  longer  with  some  silk 
threads. 

Many  of  the  Pun-ti  girls  and  women  have 
bound  feet.  If  they  marry  and  are  rich,  they 
may  buy  a  slave  to  do  their  work. 

PuNG,  En  Su,  11  years. 
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AOOONACK. 


Our  little  sister  Agoonack, 

Lives  in  the  land  where  Frosty  Jack, 

Piles  up  mountains  of  ice,  and  snow, 

Never  stopping  to  let  them  go 

Until  the  great  big  round,  red,  sun, 

Laughs  at  the  thought  of  spoiling  his  fun. 

II. 

He  sends  his  rays  so  warm  and  clear 
That  little  Jack  sneaks  away  with  fear. 
He  goes  to  the  north-land,  far  away, 
Where  none  can  hinder  his  frolic  and  play, 
and  builds  for  himself  a  great  Eglo, 
Frosted  and  frescoed,  his  palace  of  snow. 

III. 

There  the  Northern  Lights  rise  and  swell. 
And  mount  up  high  and  seem  to  tell. 
As  they  send  their  flame  of  glittering  gold 
Over  the  ice  peaks  gray  and  cold. 
That  God  has  made  a  light  to  show. 
The  shining,  sparkling,  glittering  snow. 

IV. 

Sometimes  in  rosy  streams  they're  shown. 

As  if  each  had  a  life  of  its  own ; 

Marching  in  file  like  soldiers  grand, 

Then  uniting  hand  in  hand. 

In  one  great  stream  of  flame  they  rise, 

Till  they  reach  the  dome  of  the  vaulted  skies. 

V. 

Agoonack  now  can  enjoy  the  sun, 
And  the  flowers  that  peep  up  one  by  one. 
The  icy  coat  from  the  streamlet  breaks, 
And  like  a  snow  storm,  in  feathery  flakes. 
Beautiful  birds  in  great  white  flocks, 
Come  and  settle  among  the  rocks. 

VI. 

A  safe  retreat  they  seem  to  be, 
These  rocks  that  tower  above  the  sea ; 
But  the  Eskimo,  with  his  curious  net. 
Out  on  the  slippery  rocks  will  get ; 
And  as  the  birds  go  flying  past 
He  catches  enough  for  a  rich  repast. 

VII. 

And  the  good  reindeer,  while  Jack's  away 

Has  come  up  with  Agoonack  to  stay. 

It  gathers  the  mosses  from  under  the  enow. 


The  sun  can't  melt  it  all,  you  know ; 
And  gives  its  milk  so  nice  and  sweet, 
To  Agoonack  and  Sipsu  to  eat. 

VIII. 

The  seals  swim  in  the  waters  clear. 
And  the  walrus  plays  with  her  baby  dear. 
The  old  men  sit,  and  laugh  and  sing, 
And  tell  of  many  a  wonderful  thing. 
Their  stories  are  told  or  sung  'tis  said ; 
But  they're  never  written,  never  read. 

IX. 

The  children  love  the  sun's  bright  rays. 

He  shines  day  and  night  these  summer  days. 

It's  a  merry  happy  life  one  lives, 

While  Grod  the  blessings  of  sunshine  gives. 

But  soon  the  sun  will  slip  away ; 

Leaving  Agoonack  in  darkness  to  stay. 


And  how  Jack  laughs  to  see  him  go 

And  back  he  comes,  with  his  ice  and  snow, 

Agoonack  again  will  have  to  wear, 

A  dress  and  a  hood,  of  the  fur  of  the  bear. 

She  will  eat  his  flesh  as  candy  we  do ; 

And  so  will  dear  little  friend,  Sipsu. 

XI. 

But  on  the  ice  they  can  run  and  slide. 
And  they'll  have  many  a  merry  ride, 
With  puppies  for  horses,  and  the  deer 
Will  do  for  cow  or  horse  out  here. 
They  will  be  happy,  kind,  and  good, 
To  papa  and  mamma  as  children  should. 

XII. 

These  children  love  with  a  love  as  true. 
As  dear  little  children  more  favored  do. 
They  pray  to  the  good  All  Father  above, 
And  thank  Him  for  all  His  kindness  and  love. 
Then  let  us  remember  though  favored  are  we 
Our  sister  dear  near  the  frozen  sea. 

XIII. 

God  the  Father  of  me  and  you 
Is  Father  of  little  Agoonack,  too ; 
He  has  fitted  us  all  for  the  life  we  lead. 
And  given  the  blessings  He  sees  we  need. 
In  temperate  clime  or  in  torrid  zone 
The  same  kind  fatherly  care  is  shown. 
/ 
— Rachel  C.  Cbetchbr. 
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KDITJED  BT 

ROBERT  J.  ALEY,  Ph.  D.,  Bloomlngton,  Indiana. 


HISTOBT  OF  ABirHMETIC. 


XVIII. — NoTBD  Arithmetics. 

Cocker's  Arithmetic— For  many  years  arith- 
metical disputes  in  England  were  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  Cocker.  The  disputant  who  could  show 
that  his  view  was  *  according  to  Cocker  *  was  at 
once  given  the  palm  of  victory. 

A  very  careful  examination  of  the  work  fails 
to  show  any  good  reason  for  its  remarkable  as- 
cendency. DeMorgan  says,  ^^  The  famous  book 
looks  like  a  patch-work  collection,  and,  I  believe, 
is  nothing  more.  The  reason  of  its  reputation  I 
take  to  be  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  processes 
in  which  the  book  has  nothing  original ;  and  the 
systematic  puffing  with  which  it  was  intro- 
duced." 

Like  many  books  of  its  time,  it  opens  with  a 
full  page  woodcut  of  the  author,  beneath  which 
the  following  lines  are  printed : 

*'  Ingenious  Ooeker/   (Now  to  Rest  thon'rt  Gone) 

Noe  Art  can  Show  the  fully  but  thine  own. 

Thy  rare  Ariihmetiekf  alone  can  show 

Th'  TSBt  samB  of  Thanks  wee  for  thy  Laboure  Owe." 

The  book  purposes  to  be  ''A  plain  and  familiar 
Method,  suitable  to  the  meanest  Capacity  for 
the  full  understanding  of  that  Incomparable 
Art,  as  it  is  now  taught  by  the  ablest  School- 
Masters  in  City  and  Country." 

The  book  first  appeared  in  1677,  and  during  the 
next  fifty  years  many  editions  were  printed. 
The  editor  is  John  Hawkins,  Wri ting-Master, 
who  claims  to  have  received  the  manuscript 
from  Cocker.  Cocker  was  a  writing-master  and 
engraver,  and  practically  unknown  in  the  field 
of  mathematics.  DeMorgan  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  book  is  a  forgery,  and  that 
Hawkins  compiled  it  from  the  best  arithmetics 
of  his  time,  using  Hodder  as  a  model. 

The  opening  chapter  on  notation  gives,  in  a 
very  verbose  style,  definitions  of  arithmetic, 
number,  fractions,  decimals,  etc.  The  first  defi- 
nition is  a  fair  sample  of  all.  ''Arithmetick  is 
an  Art  of  Numbering  or  Knowledge,  which 
teacheth  to  Number  well,  (viz.)  the  Doctrine  of 
Accounting  by  Numbers.  And  there  are  divers 
Species  and  Kinds  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry, 
the  which  we  do  intend  to  treat  of  in  order ; 
applying  the  Principles  of  the  one  to  the  Defini- 
tions of  the  other." 

Some  facts  given  in  compound  numbers  are 


curious  and  instructive.  "  The  least  Fraction  or 
Denomination  of  Weight  used  in  England  is  a 
Grain  of  Wheat  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  Ear  and  well  dried."  The  table  for  Troy 
Weight  begins  "32  Grains  of  Wheat  make  24 
Artificial  Grains;  24  Artificial  Grains  make  1 
Penny- weight."  **  The  least  denominative  part 
of  Long  Measure  is  a  Barley-corn  well  dried, 
and  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  Ear ;  whose 
Table  of  parts  followeth : 

The  Table  of  Long  Measure 


1  inch 
Ifoot 
1  yard 

1  ell  English 

1  fathom 

1  pole,  perch  or  rd. 

1  furlong 

1  English  mile. 


3  barley-corns 
12  inches 

3  feet 

3  ft.  0  in.,  or  a  yd. 

and  a  quarter  )-  make 

6  feet 

5  yds.  and  a  half 
40  poles  or  perches 

8  lurlongs 

The  definition  of  multiplication  is  rather  curi- 
ous, but  in  the  main,  sound.  "Multiplication 
is  performed  by  two  Numbers  of  like  kind  for  the 
production  of  a  third,  which  shall  have  such 
reason  to  the  one,  as  the  other  hath  to  a  Unit,  and 
in  effect  is  a  most  brief  and  artificial  compound 
Addition  of  many  equal  Numbers  of  like  kind 
into  one  Sum." 

In  division,  Cocker  cuts  loose  from  the  old 
Galley  method  and  introduces  practically  our 
modern  form.  This  one  advance  step  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  popularity  of  the  book.  The 
single  and  double  rules  of  three,  both  direct  and 
inverse,  for  integers  and  fractions,  have  the 
usual  full  treatment.  Alligation,  exchange  and 
single  and  double  position  come  in  for  a  full 
share  of  space.  The  number  of  unsolved  prob- 
lems is  quite  small.  Although  decimals  are  de- 
fined, their  treatment  is  reserved  for  a  separate 
book.    The  book  closes  with— "iau«  Deo  Soli." 


Shobt  Cuts,— !!• 


SUBTRACTION. 

If  the  addition  table  is  mastered  subtraction 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  subtract  is  by  adding ;  that  is,  by  seeing 
what  must  be  added  to  the  subtrahend  to  pro- 
duce the  minuend.  This  method  closely  relates 
subtraction  to  addition.  It  is  the  method  always 
used  by  the  expert  cashier,  and  the  ticket  agent 
at  the  circus.  It  is  what  experience  has  found 
to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance.    If  7  is  to  be 
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subtracted  from  16,  instead  of  thinking  it  as 
subtracted,  think  what  must  be  added  to  7  to 
make  16.  Here,  again,  as  in  addition,  the  royal 
road  passes  through  effort,  drill,  drill  and  drill. 
Subtraction  of  two  columns  at  once  can  usually 
be  eabily  effected  if  a  little  care  is  given  to  sys- 
tematic grouping;  e.g.,  83— 67,  this  is  readily 
seen  to  be  equivalent  to  86—60  which  is  easily 
seen  to  be  26.  87—43=84—40=44.  These  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  general  plan.  The  teacher 
who  believes  in  such  work  will  have  no  trouble 
in  working  out  further  details. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

1.  Know  the  multiplication  table.  This  is  the 
short  cut  par  excellence.  Many  young  people  get 
through  the  grades  and  the  high  school  and  into 
college  without  having  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  multiplication  table. 

2.  To  multiply  by  10,  100, 1,000,  etc.,  annex  0, 
00,  000,  etc.  This  is  so  obvious  and  so  generally 
given  in  elementary  books  that  it  would  seem 
that  every  one  should  know  and  practice  it. 
And  yet  the  writer  has  in  his  classes  every  yi.ar 
young  people  who  laboriously  multiply  out  all 
such  examples. 

3.  To  multiply  by  numbers  which  are  aliquot 
parts  of  100.    Learn  the  following  table  of  parts  : 

25=Ji  of  100.  8K= A  of  100, 

50=3^  of  100.  16?^=-  i  of  100. 

33i^=K  of  100.  6%=A  of  100. 

76=K  of  100.  6>i==iV  of  100. 

123^=3^  of  100.  66%=K  of  100. 

To  multiply  by  any  of  the  above  numbers,  an- 
nex 00  to  the  multiplicand  and  take  the  part  of 
the  result  indicated  by  the  corresponding  part 
of  100;  e.  g.,  25X84=)i  of  8400=2100,  8^X168 
=r'^  of  16800=1400,  Ac. 

4.  To  multiply  any  two  numbers  between  10 
and  20.  Take  the  units  of  product  of  the  units 
for  the  units  figure,  the  sum  of  the  units  plus 
the  amount  to  carry  for  the  tens  figure,  one 
plus  the  amount  to  carry  for  the  hundreds ;  e.  g., 
16X19.  6X9-=54;  write  4.  6f  9+5  (carry)=20; 
write  0.  1+2  (carry)=3.  Hence,  16X19=304. 
By  a  little  drill  an  ordinary  school  boy  will  be- 
come very  expert  in  doing  this. 

5.  To  multiply  together  any  two  numbers  less 
than  100  and  each  ending  in  1.  The  right  figure 
of  the  product  is  1,  the  tens  is  the  sum  of  the 
tens,  and  the  hundreds  is  the  product  of  the  tens 
plus  the  amount  to  be  carried;  e.g.,  91X61. 
Write  1  in  units  place.  6+9=15 ;  write  5  in  tens 
place.  6X9=54;  54+1  (carry)=55.  Hence, 
91X61=5551. 

6.  To  multiply  by  eleven.  Write  the  units  for 
the  units  of  product,  add   the  units  to  the  tens 


for  the  tens,  the  tens  to  the  hundreds  for  the 
hundreds,  and  so  on ;  e.  g.,  11X36549.  Write  9 
in  units  place. 

9+4=13 ;  write  3  in  ten's  place. 

4+5+1  (carry)  =10 ;  write  0 in  hundred's  place. 

5+6+1  (carry)  =12 ;  write  2  in  thousand's  place. 

6+3+1  (carry ^=10;  write  0  in  tens  of  thou- 
sand's place. 

3+1  (carry)  =4 ;  write  4  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand's place. 

Hence,  11X36549=402039. 

If  the  number  to  be  multiplied  consists  of  two 
figures  only,  write  their  sum  between  them  for 
the  product  ;e.  g.,  11X69=759,  which  is  15  writ- 
ten between  7  and  9. 

7.  To  multiply  by  9,  99,  999,  9999,  etc.  Annex 
0,  00,  000,  0000,  <Sbc.,  to  the  multiplicand  and 
subtract  the  multiplicand  from  the  result ;  e.  g., 
99X8765=876500—8765=867735. 

8.  To  square  a  number  ending  in  5.  Multiply 
the  part  of  the  number  preceding  5  by  one  more 
than  itself,  and  annex  25  to  the  result. 

(45)*.  4X5=20;  annex  25  and  the  result  is 
2025. 

125*.  12X13=156  annex  25  and  the  result  ia 
15625. 


SomnoNS. 


Under  this  head  we  will  give  the  solutions  to 
some  of  the  knotty  problems  of  the  new  Jndtana 
Advanced  Arithmetic,  Problems  of  interest  from 
other  sources  will  also  be  included.  Persons 
having  questions  or  solutions  should  send  them 
direct  to  the  editor  of  the  department. 

The  following  solution  is  good,  and  as  it  differs 
from  the  one  before  given  we  gladly  give  space 
to  it.— [Ed.] 

Problem  29,  page  327,  Complete  Arithmetic: 


From  A' to  B=sl.5  in. 
From  B  to  D=:.75  in. 


1.5*  —  .75*=1.299+in.=adistancefrom  Alto;D. 
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1.2W+in.  X.75  in. =. 97425 fsq.  in.  which  equals 
the  rectangle  A  E  B  D,  also  the  triangle  ABC. 

.97425+sq.  in.-i-3=.32475-f  sq.  in.,  area  COB, 
A  O  C  or  A  O  B,  either  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  O  F  B  D. 

.32475-f -!-.75=.433+in.=D  O.  i 

1.299+in.— .433+in.=.866-fin.=0  A,  or  from 
the  center  to  either  A,  B  or  C. 

.866fin.4-.75  in.=1.616-f  in.=radiu8. 

2X1.616+in.=3.232-fin.=diameter. 

Arthur  D.  Lbog. 


Problem  35,  page  827. 

How  much  must  the  diameter  of  a  36-inch 
grindstone  be  reduced,  to  reduce  the  weight  one- 
fourth?    (No  allowance  for  the  opening.) 

We  must  suppose  the  grindstone  of  uniform 
thickness  and  uniform  density .    The  problem  is 
then  reduced  to  this:    ^^How  much  must  the 
diameter  of  a  36-inch  circle  be  reduced,  to  re- 
duce its  area  one-fourth?  '*    Circles  are  to  each 
other  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  diame- 
ters.   We  then  have  the  following  proportion 
The  whole  stone  :  the  reduced  stone  : :     (36) ' 
diameter  squared  of  reduced  circle,  or  1  :  %  : 
(36)*  :  (diameter  squared  of  reduced  circle.) 

Diameter  of  reduced  circle=i/?iXl296=/972 
=31.17+. 

36  in. — 31.17  in.=4.83  in.  reduction  in  diameter. 

Note. — The  above  problem  might  be  solved  in 
this  way : 

Area  of  36-inch  circle=3. 1416X18*. 

Area  of  reduced  circle=%  of  3.1415X18'= 
3.1416X243. 

Radius  squared  of  reduced  circle=^-^^^^X243 

3.1416 
=243.  

Radius  of  reduced  circle=v/ 243= 16.58 -f 
The  diameter  of  reduced  circle=2X  15.58 -f  = 
31.174-. 
The  answer  in  the  book  is  wrong. 


Problem  24,  page  325. 


EC  o  D 

A  B  C  D  is  a  trapezoid,  in  which  A  D=15  in. 
B  C=3  in.  and  C  D=12  ft.  The  problem  is  to  find 
the  place  of  equal  section. 

The  area  of  ABC  D=l^:^i^^l44)  =1296  sq.  in. 

Let  F  G  be  the  place  of  equal  section ;  then, 
B  C  G  F=F  G  A  D=648  sq.  in. 

It  is  easilyseen,  if  the  triangle  is  completed  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  that  E  C=3  ft.=36  in. 


3X36 
The  area  of  E  B  C=— g-  =54  sq.  in. 

Hence,  the  area  of  E  F  G=648+54=702  sq.  in. 

The  rectangle  F GE  H=2X702  sq,  in.=1404  sq. 
in. 

A  D=,»,  of  E  D,  (for  15  in.  is  ^^  of  15  ft.)  Hence, 
FGisi^of  EG. 

We  may  then  suppose  that  the  rectangle  FG  E  H 
is  divided  by  lines  parallel  to  F  G  into  12  equal  . 
squares,  whose  length  and  breadth  each  equals 
F  G.  1404-!- 12=117  area  of  one  of  these  squares. 
1/117=10.816  in.=F  G  the  side  of  one  of  the 
equal  squares.  E  G=12XF  G=129.692  in.  C  G 
=129.692—36=93.692  in.     93.62  in.  =7.81— ft. 

In  the  above  solution  I  have  supposed  the  side 
C  D  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  parallel  ends. 
This  is  not  necessarily  true,  but  such  a  supposi- 
tion greatly  simplifies  the  problem.  At  best 
such  a  problem  does  not  belong  to  arithmetic. 


Soi<TJTiONS  Requested. 


Problems  3  and  4,  article  243,  page  182,  Jndt- 
ana  Arithmetic: 

3.  By  what  fraction  of  a  day  does  the  average 
Gregorian  year  exceed  the  true  year? 

4.  In  how  many  years  will  the  excess  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar  amount  to  one  day  ? 

Problems  32  and  33,  article  336,  page  327 : 

32.  A  road  two  rods  wide  about  a  square  field 
contains  one  acre.   What  is  the  area  of  the  field? 

33.  A  road  two  rods  wide  about  a  circular  field 
contains  one  acre.  What  is  the  area  of  the  cir- 
cle? 

[Send  solutions  to  the  editor,  R.  J.  Aley, 
Bloomington.] 


NOTES. 

The  answer  to  problem  16,  page  326,  New  Ad- 
vanced A  rithmetic  is  incorrect.  The  answer  given 
is  the  /  2,  which  is  the  diagonal  of  a  face  of  the 
cube.    The  answer  should  be  i/  3  =1.73-f-. 

The  answer  to  problem  31,  page  327,  should  be 
68.8-1-  instead  of  51.8.  For  the  correct  answer 
to  problem  35,  page  327,  see  the  solution  given 
above. 

The  answer  to  problem  19,  page  252,  should  be 
223.9-h  instead  of  312—. 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  John  B.  Faught  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  he  has  been  promoted  to 
an  assistant  professorship  in  mathematics  in 
Indiana  university.  Dr.  Faught  is  justly  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  strong  and  promising  math- 
ematicians of  the  state. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  publish  two  little  books  of 
great  supplementary  use  to  the  teacher  of  ele- 
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mentary  algebra.  They  are  McCurdy's  Exercise 
Booh  in  Algebra,  and  Peterson  and  Baldwin's 
Manual  of  Review  and  Test  Problems  in  Algebra. 
These  books  furnish  ready  to  the  hand  of  the 
busy  teacher  just  such  problems  and  exercises 
as  are  needed  for  review  and  drill  work. 

The  teacher  of  mathematics  will  do  well  to  re- 
member the  condition  of  the  pupil,  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  from  Mary  Howitt : 
"Qiye  us  light  amid  our  darkness, 
Let  us  know  the  good  from  ill ; 
Hate  us  not  for  all  our  blindness, 
Love  us,  lead  us,  show  us  kindness; 
You  can  make  us  what  you  will. 

We  are  willing,  we  are  ready, 
We  would  leomif  you  would  teach. 

We  have  hearts  that  yearn  toward  duty. 

We  have  minds  alive  to  beauty. 
Souls  that  any  height  can  reach." 


Mr.  S.  O.  Roberts,  one  of  the  best  known  sec- 
ondary mathematical-masters  of  England  died 
recently.  He  was  a  Cambridge  man,  a  scholar 
of  St.  John's  College,  and  seventh  wrangler  in 
1882.  For  the  last  eleven  years  he  was  mathe- 
matical-master in  the  Merchant  Taylor's  School. 
He  was  especially  strong  as  a  teacher,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  pupils. 

Miss  Powell,  a  graduate  of  the  state  normal, 
is  teaching  mathematics  in  the  Rockport  high 
school.  She  succeeds  admirably  in  arousing  en- 
thusiasm among  her  pupils  and  thus  getting 
from  them  the  best  work. 

Professor  Bryan  and  Dr.  Lindley  will  take  the 
arithmetical  prodigy,  Arthur  GriflBth,  to  the  New 
Haven  meeting  of  the  American  Psychologists. 
They  will  present  papers  giving  the  results  of 
their  study  and  observation  of  his  powers. 


SCHOOIiROOM  DECOHATION. 

By  ALFRED  M.  BROOKS. 


IT  will  be  denied  by  none  that  the  beauty  of  our 
surroundings,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
has  a  marked  influence  upon  our  characters. 
The  wide-spread  movement  for  the  decoration 
of  schoolrooms  testifies  that  the  importance  of 
this  influence  is  being  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated as  time  goes  on.  It  is  a  work  with  which 
all  well-wishers  of  mankind  must  sympathize. 

The  choice  of  pictures  or  statuary  for  a  school- 
room, should  involve  the  exercise  of  great  tact 
and  discretion,  for  children  and  young  persons 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  any  real  interest  in 
what  they  cannot  readily  understand,  whether  a 
work  of  literature  or  of  art.  Let  them  begin  by 
looking  at  first-rate,  but  simple  works  of  art ; 
for,  in  becoming  used  to  these,  they  will  gain 
the  power  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  more  complex.  Therefore  those  pictures 
are  good  which  tell  a  straightforward  story ;  and 
before  all,  those  which  deal  with  animal  and 
landscape  subjects. 

Drawings  of  landscapes  and  animals  were  but 
the  accessories  of  art  in  the  elder  days,  but  for 
the  past  two  centuries  they  have  taken  prece- 
dence of  religious  motives.  Men  have  devel- 
oped a  love  for  nature,  and  come  to  feel  that 
love  of  this  world's  beauty  is  good.  They  have 
turned  from  the  contemplative  life  of  the  clois- 
ter to  the  active  life  of  the  world.  In  place  of 
the  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs  and  heavenly 


visions,  they  paint  forests,  and  the  animals  that 
dwell  in  them,  and  the  sea,  and  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  "The  perfect  beauty  of  all  natural 
things  is  summed  up  in  the  angels'  promise, 
'Grood  will  toward  men,' "  said  Mr.  Ruskin.  Our 
faith  in  spiritual  things  is  not  less  than  that  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Fra  Angelico.  No  I  but 
we  have  developed  our  own  peculiar  manner  of 
expressing  it.  The  very  fact  proves  the  ever- 
lasting nature  of  the  quality  of  faith.  While 
the  works  of  the  masters  of  Italian  painting 
(presently  to  be  spoken  of)  should  by  no  means 
be  neglected,  those  branches  of  art  which  are 
essentially  modern  should  receive  the  greater 
share  of  representation,  because  they  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  modem  life  which  will  be  at 
once  comprehended  by  the  pupils.  Animal  and 
landscape  art  have  received  the  impress  of  some 
of  the  noblest  spirits  of  modern  times. 

Landscapes,  which  are  full  of  human  as  well 
as  divine  interest;  those  which  express  the 
subordination  of  natural  and  brute  forces  to 
man's  legitimate  uses, — the  "water-mill"  of 
Hobbema,  or  the  "yoked  oxen  before  the 
plough",  of  Jules  Breton, — as  well  as  those 
which  tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  mani- 
fold goodness  and  grandeur  of  God's  work, — 
Turner's  scenes  in  the  high  Alps,  or  his  fertile 
fields  yielding  an  abundant  harvest  for  man's 
support, — such  pictures  as  these  will  compel  the 
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attention  of  children  and  youths.  These  are 
subjects  easily  understood.  They  are  part  of 
the  daily  life  of  man.  They  come  home  to  all 
with  useful  lessons  and  ennobling  inspirations. 
They  help  those  who  dwell  in  natural  places  to 
appreciate  their  loveliness  and  benefits.  They 
lead  those  who  live  in  cities,  and  who  are  de- 
prived of  such  blessings,  to  wish  to  know  the 
health-giving  country. 

Landscapes  there  are,  too,  which  show  man's 
most  splendid  works  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering skill:  Claude's  pictures  of  the  ruins  of 
Rome;  Turner's  pictures  of  the  glories  of 
mediseval  Venice ;  Cuyp's  massive  tower  of  Dor- 
drecht, seen  rising  in  the  distance,  high  above 
the  roofs  of  the  town,  an  emblem  of  faith  in  God 
and  the  brotherhbod  of  man,  in  an  age  now  long 
gone. 

Photographs,  and  solar  enlargements  of  pho- 
tographs,' of  important  historical  places  and  the 
great  works  of  architecture  in  all  ages,  should 
be  given  a  place  in  school  room  decoration :  the 
Colosseum  and  the  Arch  of  Titus ;  St.  Marks  and 
the  Ducal  Palace;  Giotto's  tower;  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Paris  and  Reims ;  Westminster  Abbey 
(any  view  but  that  of  the  west  front) ;  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  the  Simplon  Pass,  or  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

Pictures  of  animal  life  should  receive  very 
g;enerou&  representation,  and  none  better  are  to 
be  had  than  good  photographs,'  taken  directly 
from  the  works  of  Edwin  Landseer.  His  picture 
known  as  "  Peace  and  War,"  in  which  sheep 
tended  by  children,  are  quietly  grazing  about 
some  disused  canon  on  a  grass-grown  earthwork, 
overlooking  the  sea,  is  one  for  the  special  de- 
light of  children. 

Rosa  Bonheur's  animals  deserve  mention, 
though  they  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  teach 
lessons  of  endurance  and  fidelity  as  Landseer's ; 
the  virtues  which  animals  possess  in  so  high  a 
degree  and  w^hich  make  them  our  rightful  com- 
panions and  helpers.  Kindness  and  gratitude 
to  them  cannot  be  too  early  instilled  into  the 
child's  mind.  The  pictures  of  Edwin  Landseer 
will  do  more  in  this  way  by  example,  than  many 
hours  of  precept  from  the  best  of  teachers,  or 
the  agents  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals Societies. 

Subjects  of  a  theological  character,  even 
though  painted  by  the  greatest  masters,  should 
be  excluded.  The  "Miracle  of  Bolsena"  and 
the  "Dispute  Concerning  the  Sacrament," 
though  the  works  of  Raphael,  are  utterly  inap- 
propriate for  the  schoolroom  because  they  in- 
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volve  questions  which  are  utterly  inappropriate 
for  the  youthful  mind. 

The  greater  number  of  religious  pictures 
should  be  excluded,  especially  those  which  have 
anything  painful >  or  awful  in  them.  Crucifix- 
ions, Entombments  and  Last  Judgments,  though 
they  be  those  by  Tintoret,  Titian,  and  Michel 
Angelo  should  find  no  place  in  any  schoolroom. 

Some  religious  pictures,  however,  are  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  children.  They  are  those 
which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  dogmas 
and  doctrines.  First  among  these  are  the  Ma- 
donnas, and  especially  those  which  include  no 
other  persons  than  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St. 
John.  Of  such  are  Raphsel's  "Madonna  of  the 
Grand  Duke;"  John  Bellini's  "Mother  and 
Child;"  and  Botticelli's  lovely  "Mary  with 
Christ  and  St.  John  "  in  a  rose  garden.  Second 
in  this  class  of  pictures  are  those  which  illus- 
trate the  more  easily  comprehended  events  of 
Christ's  life:  Correggio's  "  Holy  Night ;"  Goz- 
zoli's  "Adoration  of  the  Magi;"  Angelico's 
"  Flight  into  Egypt,"  and  Raphael's  "Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes."  Many  others  of  a  similar 
character  might  be  mentioned.  Fra  Angelico's 
angels  can  never  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  old  and 
young  alike. 

For  more  advanced  pupils,  those  in  the  high 
school  who  have  begun  to  study  Greek  and  Ro- 
man history,  some  mythological  subjects  may 
be  well  had.  The  "Mount  Parnassus"  by 
Raphael,  for  example,  or  Guido's  "Aurora,"  or 
Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton's  "Garden  of  the  Hesper- 
ides."  A  few  good  plaster  casts'  taken  from 
the  best  works  of  Greek  sculpture  will  be  found 
desirable.  Such  casts  should  as  a  rule  be  of  the 
full  size  of  the  originals.  Reductions  are  never 
wholly  good.  Individual  slabs  from  the  Parthe- 
non freize,  or  the  bas-reliefs  from  the  Temple  of 
Wingless  Victory  are  as  fine  as  anything  that 
can  be  obtained.  Good  reductions  of  the  Venus 
of  Melos  are  likewise  obtainable. 

Works  of  modern  sculpture,  and  especially 
modern  religious  painting  were  best  omitted 
entirely.  The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies have  not  had  the  sort  of  faith  which  finds 
its  highest  expression  in  religious  painting,  and 
such  pictures  in  our  day  are  for  the  most  part 
mockishor  weakly  sentimental.  At  best  they 
are  but  imitations  of  the  work  of  a  bygone  age.' 
If  a  man  be  an  artist  he  will  have  a  special  mes- 
sage to  deliver  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  the 
manner  of  his  predecessors.  Canova  and  Cor- 
nelius failed.  They  could  not,  nor  can  anyone 
successfully  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

Portraits,  whether  sculptured  or  painted,  are 
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of  two  classes,  those  taken  directly  from  life, 
and  those  drawn  from  the  imagination  of  the 
artist.  To  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
placing  such  in  schoolhouses,  there  are  two  an- 
swers : 

First,  if  the  intention  is  to  create  an  apprecia- 
tion of  good  art,  the  portrait,  whether  bust  or 
photograph,  must  be  chosen  for  its  artistic 
merit,  and  not  merely  because  the  subject  is  a 
famous  man.  A  fairly  good  likeness  is  fre- 
quently a  very  poor  work  of  art.  For  example, 
it  may  be  deemed  wise  to  have  a  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  schoolhouse.  Now,  of  the 
many  different  so-called  Shakespeares,  there 
is  but  one  which  has  any  particular  claim  to 
having  been  drawn  from  the  great  poet  during 
his  life.  This  is  the  "Droeshout"  portrait,  of 
which  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  in  his  **Life  of  Shake- 
speare" says:  ** Although  the. history  of  this 
portrait  rests  on  critical  conjecture  and  on 
no  external  contemporary  evidence,  there  seems 
good  ground  for  regarding  it  as  a  portrait 
of  Shakespeare  painted  in  his  lifetime — in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  No  other  pictorial 
representation  of  the  poet  has  equally  serious 
claims  to  be  treated  as  contemporary  with  him- 
self, and  it  therefore  presents  features  of  unique 
interest." 

This  is  one  of  those  portraits  of  the  former 
class  wherein  the  interest  depends  upon  the 
probability  of  actual  concrete  likeness,  and  not 
on  any  abstract  merit  as  a  work  of  art.  For 
this  reason  the  **  Droeshout  portrait "  has  strong 
claim  to  being  hung  in  schoolrooms,  while  the 
many  paintings  and  busts  since  made  of  Shakes- 
peare have  but  slender  claim,  they  not  having 
the  "features  of  unique  interest,"  or  the  abstract 
qualities  of  high  art.    It  is  works  of  this  latter 


sort  which  form  the  second  class,  and  represent- 
ative of  them  who  have  produced  such  works  is 
the  great  artist  Hans  Holbein,  who  died  ten 
years  before  Shakespeare  was  born.  His  can- 
vasses show  us  the  famous  scholars  and  states- 
men of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
painted  from  life  with  the  utmost  artistic  power 
and  skill ;  Erasmu8>  for  example,  and  Melanc- 
thon,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
VIII. 

As  a  rule,  however,  portraits  are  less  desirable 
for  the  present  purpose  than  any  other  forms  of 
art.  They  are  the  highest  form  of  art,  yet  the 
form  hardest  to  understand  and  appreciate,  and 
hence  least  suited  to  the  minds  of  children.  If 
portraits  are  to  be  chosen,  let  them  be  such  as 
display  dignity  and  nobility  of  feature  combined 
with  beauty  of  form  and  dress,  as  well  as  histor- 
ical or  literary  interest.  Ruben's  picture  of  his 
wife  and  two  children  in  the  Louvre,  Van  Dyck's 
Children  of  Charles  I.  with  their  dog.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  Stewart's  George 
and  Martha  Washington.  Of  poets  or  states- 
men recently  dead  or  still  living,  photographs 
from  life  are  as  a  rule  best.  If  Lincoln  is  to  be 
represented  let  it  be  by  what  is  the  most  correct 
likeness  of  him, — a  photograph.  Let  the  pupils 
learn  to  reverence  the  picture  as  the  semblance 
of  a  noble  and  mighty  statesman,  but  not  as  a 
work  of  great  art. 

Finally,  it  is  good,  indeed,  that  art,  which  in 
ages  past  taught  children,  as  well  as  their  unlet- 
tered elders,  to  love  truth  and  pursue  it:  that 
art,  which  really  made  the  "picturse  ecclesia- 
rum"  the  "libri  laicorum,"  should  once  again 
take  her  place  as  a  recognized  teacher  of  youth 
and  a  promoter  of  education. 
Indiana  Univehsity. 


Tjbte  Teaching  of  PHYSioiiOGY  in  the  Grades.— II. 


By  LOUIS  J.  RETTQER. 


IN  the  f  rst  paper  of  this  short  series  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  show  that  the  real  edu- 
cational value  of  physiology  must  be  sought  in 
actual  points  of  contact  between  the  minds  of 
the  pupil  and  physiological  phenomena  or  struc- 
tures. The  memorizing  of  the  text-book  is  no 
more  real  physiological  study  than  the  memo- 
rizing of  a  library  catalogue  is  a  study  of  litera- 
ture. The  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when 
physiology  will  be  a  laboratory  subject,  no  less 


than  botany  or  physics.  The  teachers  who  now 
refuse  to  study  real  plants  in  botany  but  prefer 
the  more  easy  way  of  wasting  time  learning  a 
botanical  nomenclature  from  books  will  soon  be 
obliged  to  take  to  the  woods,  either  to  reform 
their  botanical  ways  or  avoid  being  overtaken 
by  the  inevitable. .  The  same  is  true  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  We  no  longer  tolerate  empty 
names  in  these  subjects.  There  must  be  a  few 
contacts  with  nature.    This  same  scientific  spirit 
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is  in  the  study  of  language.  It  is  no  longer 
Harvey^s  opinions  in  grammar,  or  Whitney's  in 
English  that  are  to  be  studied,  but  actual  sen- 
tences from  the  King's  own  English.  In  litera- 
ture we  no  longer  fritter  away  time  studying 
second-class  characterizations  of  first-class  au- 
thors, but  we  go  direct  to  Shakespeare,  to 
Browning,  or  to  Lowell  to  learn  for  ourselves 
what  the  attributes  of  these  great  writers  are. 
So,  there  is  a  growing  spirit  among  teachers  of 
physiology  that  we  must  get  to  the  real  subject 
and  the  real  facts  and  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
mere  **  ipse  dixit"  of  some  outside  authority,  at 
least  not  when  it  has  to  do  with  things  so  ele- 
mentary and  so  accessible*  that  every  teacher 
can  verify  them  for  himself. 

It  is  the  intention  in  this  article  to  suggest  a 
few  very  simple  physiological  experiments  which 
can  be  repeated  anywhere.  For  their  execution 
no  laboratory  is  needed,  no  complicated  appara- 
tus is  required.  Although  dealing  with  chemi- 
cal results,  chemical  terminology  need  not  be 
introduced,  and  the  person  who  has  had  nothing 
at  all  of  this  science  can  understand.  Not  more 
than  25  cents  worth  of  material  is  required,  and 
this  is  available  at  most  any  drug  store.  And 
yet  these  experiments  deal  with  fundamental 
physiological  phenomena,  concerning  which  a 
great  deal  of  formal  verbal  instruction  is  usually 
given  in  courses  in  physiology.  Of  course,  to 
perform  such  experiments,  even  though  simple, 
requires  extra  effort,  extra  fore-thought,  a  little 
added  enthusiasm  to  teach  aright,  but  it  is 
hoped  there  will  be  many  teachers  of  this  sub- 
ject who  will  be  willing  to  pay  this  extra  price 
to  secure  added  results. 

I. — A  series  of  experiments  to  show  the  action 
of  saliva.  Make  a  little  starch  paste  by  boiling 
ordinary  starch  in  water  for  a  few  minutes. 
Dilute  some  of  this  paste  with  water  until  it  has 
a  whitish,  translucent  appearance.  This  starch 
paste  is  familiar  to  everybody.  Starch  will 
always  turn  a  deep  blue  if  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine.  [A  few  cents  worth  of  crystals 
of  iodine  bought  at  the  drug  store  and  dissolved 
in  water  will  suflRce  to  make  all  the  tests  here 
indicated.]  Add  a  little  iodine  to  some  starch 
paste  in  a  tumbler  and  note  the  intense  blue. 
This  proves  the  existence  of  starch. 

Now  take  a  new  bit  of  starch  paste  and  intro- 
duce into  the  same  some  saliva,  and  allow  to 
stand  in  a  warm  place  if  possible  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Now  introduce  a  little  iodine  and  note 
that  the  blue  color  does  not  appear.  -The  starch 
is  gone.  It  has  been  changed  into  some  form  of 
sugar.  Instead  of  the  blue  you  now  have  a 
reddish  color  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a 


sugar  called  dextrin,  or,  perhaps,  no  well-marked 
color  at  all,  showing  the  starch  has  been  changed 
altogether  into  maltose. 

Repeat  this  same  experiment  with  a  new  bit 
of  starch  paste,  and  saliva,  but  now  place  the 
tumbler  in  a  cold  place.  Notice  that  it  takes 
much  longer  for  the  starch  to  disappear  since 
ptyaline  acts  slowly  if  at  all  in  a  cold  medium. 
Take  a  new  bit  of  starch  paste  and  introduce  into 
this  some  saliva  which  has  been  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  in  a  test-tube  or  other  vessel.  The 
starch  is  not  affected  no  matter  how  long  the 
paste  is  allowed  to  stand.  The  blue  color  with 
iodine  remains.  This  shows  that  the  ptyaline  of 
the  saliva  is  a  ferment  of  some  kind  which  is 
destroyed  by  heating. 

Take  a  new  bit  of  starch  paste  which  is  rather 
dilute.  Warm  the  same  to  a  temperature  a  lit- 
tle higher  only  than  the  temperature  of  body. 
Now  introduce  some  fresh  saliva.  After  a  half 
minute  test  with  iodine  and  notice  the  reddish 
color  indicative  of  sugar.  Or  the  color  may  be 
purple.  This  composite  color  arises  from  the 
blue  of  some  of  the  starch  not  yet  changed,  and 
the  red  color  of  some  of  the  starch  now  changed 
to  sugar.  As  the  starch  changes  more  and  more 
into  sugar  the  purple  fades  into  a  red  and  when 
all  has  been  changed  to  maltose  the  red  itself 
fades.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  action  of 
the  saliva  on  the  starch  can  be  detected  by  the 
iodine  drop,  within  almost  a  second  after  its 
introduction. 

Take  a  new  bit  of  milky  starch  paste,  intro- 
duce some  fresh  saliva  and  allow  to  stand  in  a 
warm  place  for  a  half  hour.  The  solution  will 
now  be  clear,  since  the  starch  is  changed  to  sugar 
and  this  is  dissolved  in  the  water. 

Are'  these  experiments  difficult  ?  Do  they  re- 
quire a  laboratory  or  an  array  of  expensive 
apparatus?  A  dime's  worth  of  iodine  and  a 
spoonful  of  ordinary  starch  from  any  well-kept 
kitchen  and  a  plain  glass  tumbler  if  beakers  or 
test-tubes  are  not  available,  is  all  that  is  required. 
But  are  not  the  experiments  right  to  the  point 
if  it  is  the  action  of  saliva  that  is  under  discus- 
sion? The  rapidity  with  which  the  starch  is 
changed,  the  dependence  of  the  action  of  the 
ptyaline  on  the  temperature  and  its  destruc- 
tion by  heat  are  evident.  To  the  pupil  there 
will  come  a  sense  of  the  substance  and  reality  of 
the  points  studied,  entirely  absent  when  the 
text-book  alone  is  passively  followed.  He  will 
have  studied  the  physiology  of  the  saliva  in  a 
scientific  way.  These  same  experiments  (same 
in  principle)  the  most  elaborate  university 
course  in  physiology  would  have  to  retrace. 

The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  no  less  easily 
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shown,  or  less  interesting  in  its  rapidity  and  re- 
sults. 

Prepare  some  artificial  gastric  juice  by  adding 
some  hydrochloric  acid  and  ordinary  prepared 
pepsin  to  a  large  tumbler  of  water.  [A  nickel's 
worth  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  dime's 
worth  of  ord.  prepared  pepsin  from  any  drug 
store  will  suflBce.]  The  acid  in  the  stomach  is 
hydrochloric  acid.  Make  the  tumbler  full  of 
water  distinctly  sour  to  the  taste  and  dissolve 
the  pepsin  in  the  same.  This  artificial  juice 
duplicates  very  nearly  the  composition  of  actual 
gastric  juice.  Place  the  tumbler  in  a  warm 
(not  hot)  place.  When  about  the  temperature 
of  the  body  introduce  into  the  tumbler  a  small 
handful  of  ordinary  blood-fibrin.  In  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  as  a  rule  the  blood-fibrin  will  be 
entirely  dissolved,  and  dn  solution.  If  there  is  a 
meat  market  available,  it  is  easy  to  secure  some 
blood-fibrin  from  the  same  by  asking  the  dealer 
to  "  whip  "  a  little  of  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered 
animal  and  to  save  the  strings  so  whipped  out. 
When  these  strings  are  washed  they  become 
white  and  are  very  excellent  to  show  experi- 
ments in  artificial  digestion .  The  fibrin  is  a  typi- 
cal albumen,  and  being  finely  divided  into 
shreds  it  is  acted  upon  much  more  readily.  If 
fibrin  is  not  available,  mince  ordinary  meat  and 
Introduce  in  the  tumbler.  Note  how  after  a 
relatively  short  time  most  of  the  meat  is  in  solu- 
tion and  only  the  indigestible  shreds  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  etc.,  remain. 

To  show  that  it  requires  both  the  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  pepsin,  make  the  following  addi- 
tional experiments : 

Into  one  tumbler  made  distinctly  sour,  add 
some  fibrin.  Do  not  add  any  pepsin,  however. 
The  fibrin  swells  up  a  little  after  some  time,  but 
does  not  go  into  solution. 

Into  another  tumbler  put  some  pepsin,  but  do 
not  make  sour.  The  fibrin  is  not  digested.  [To 
hasten  the  action  of  solution  it  is  desirable  to 
stir  t)ie  solutions  occasionally.] 

It  is  very  easy  to  show  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture on  gastric  digestion.  Place  a  tumbler  con- 
taining some  acid,  pepsin  and  fibrin  in  a  cold 
place.  Notice  that  the  action  is  much  slowed  or 
altogether  stopped.  Into  another  tumbler  add 
a  solution  of  pepsin  which  has  been  boiled.  No 
action  occurs.  Like  the  ferment  of  saliva,  the 
pty aline,  pepsin  also  is  destroyed  by  boiling. 

Grastric  juice  acts  on  albumens  alone.  Pour 
some  artificial  gastric  juice  into  a  solution  of 
starch  paste.  After  a  time  test  with  iodine. 
The  blue  color  remains .  Starch  is  not  affected  by 
gastric  juice.  Pour  some  artificial  gastric  juice 
over  some  form  of  oil  (olive  oil)  and  allow  to 


stand.    Notice  that  no  change  occurs.    Fats  are 
not  affected  by  the  action  of  gastric  juice. 

In  a  succeeding  paper  it  is  the  intention  to 
add  a  few  additional  experiments,  as  simple  as 
these,  but  bearing  as  directly  upon  the  physio- 
logical points  involved.  Perchance  there  may 
be  some  teachers  willing  to  make  the  attempt  to 
try  these  experiments,  with  whom  it  is  hoped 
they  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  ra- 
tional and  scientific  way  of  teaching  and  study- 
ing physiology. 


Fancies  Concerning  Fibe. 


As  winter  comes  there  are  those  who  long  for 
sunny  climes,  where  flowers  and  fruits  are 
perennial,  but  dwellers  in 

"  The  lands  that  feel  no  wintry  blasts 

Know  not  the  keen  delights, 
Which  cluster  round  the  biasing  fires 

Of  the  long  northern  nights. 
What  joy  to  watch  the  leaping  flames, 

In  all  their  frolic  dance, 
While  lisUessly  we  sit  and  gase 

As  in  some  dreamy  trance." 

When  the  atmosphere  grows  chill  and  rain  and 
wind  beat  strong  we  gather  about  the  glowing 
hearth,  but  who  stops  for  a  moment  to  consider 
when  or  where  that  fireside  orginated?  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  human  race  was  born  in  tropical 
climes,  and  there  it  must  have  remained  had  not 
fire  been  discovered.  No  discovery  made  since 
compares  with  this,  as  influencing  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  The  oldest  races  of  which  we  have 
record  had  turned  the  discovery  of  fire  into 
myth  and  miracle  long  before  authentic  history 
begins.  Among  several  ancient  tribes  fire  was 
worshipped  as  a  god.  Greek  mythology  tells 
how  Prometheus,  in  pity  for  the  sufferings  of 
our  race,  stole  fire  from  heaven  and  brought 
it  to  earth  hidden  in  a  reed.  The  sun  was  wor- 
shipped from  time  immemorial,  and  fire  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  symbol  of  that  glowing  orb.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  much  pagan  religion  cen- 
tered about  fire  worship ;  how  many  old  super- 
stitions among  Christian  nations  clustered  about 
the  hearthstone;  how  often  poet  and  painter 
have  found  their  themes  in  the  primeval  marvel 
of  the  fire.  The  home  fireside  is  the  link  be- 
tween modem  existence  and  those  primitive 
days,  when  the  race  was  perhaps  nearer  nature. 

It  is  fire  that  renders  man  able  to  dwell  in  the 
colder  climates  of  our  globe ;  wherever  he  can 
find,  or  create  for  himself  by  means  of  fire, 
a  mild  temperature,  he  lives  in  comfort  and 
ease.  We  hear  it  often  said  that  the  conquer- 
ing races  are  those  found  in  cold  climates ;  this 
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is  true  in  later  centuries,  but  look  back  over  the 
past  and  you  will  find  all  the  ancient  world-wide 
empires  centered  in  semi-tropical  climes;  the 
Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  All  the 
greatest  arts  and  literatures  and  religions  sprang 
up  in  warm  climates. 

The  achievements  of  modern  history  would 
have  been  impossible  except  as  fire  enabled  the 
people  to  create  for  themselves  tropical  warmth 
about  their  firesides,  and  with  this  help  the 
great  works  were  done.  The  march  of  civiliza- 
tion may  be  measured  by  the  developments 
made  possible  by  means  of  fit^e.  Some  of  the 
earlier  steps  in  invention  were  efforts  to  improve 
the  fire-place.  The  stove,  by  greatly  reducing 
the  amount  of  fuel  required  in  cooking  or  in 
warming  the  home,  was  a  great  improvement. 
The  word  "  stove  "  meant  originally  a  room  ar- 
tificially heated.  It  might  be  worth  while  to 
note  how  few  of  the  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  comforts  of  a  present-day  home  could  ever 
have  been  manufactured  except  by  the  assist- 
ance of  fire.  Trace  the  origin  of  the  paper  you 
hold  in  your  hand  ;  the  neatly  printed  page  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  powerful  agency  of  fire ; 
there  were  long  centuries  of  picture  writing 
and  hieroglyphics — finally  a  phonetic  alphabet 
was  evolved ;  then  more  centuries  before,  by  the 
aid  of  fire,  men  melted  and  shaped  the  stubborn 
iron,  and  movable  type  was  invented ;  now,  the 
thoughts  of  the  world  are  common  property  to 
all  who  care  to  read.  Not  only  books  and  pa- 
pers, but  food  and  clothing,  furniture,  musical 
instruments,  all  the  luxuries  of  our  homes,  are 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  think,  the  gifts  of  the  element  we  call  fire . 
Then  need  we  wonder  that  in  olden  times  pagan 
peoples  worshipped  fire,  and  regarded  each 
hearthstone  as  an  altar  and  the  ascending  fiames 
as  an  offering  to  the  gods? 

Let  the  wind  rage  without,  with  all  the  fury 
of  winter ;  within,  a  cheery  fire  renders  the  room 
of  tropical  warmth;  where,  surrounded  by 
friends,  one  may  sit  with  a  sense  of  security 
against  the  elements ;  without,  snow  fiakes  fall 
noiselessly;  within,  growing  plants  lend  their 
fragrance;  the  family  cat  on  the  hearthrug 
purrs  its  delight  and  basks  in  the  sunlight  of 
past  ages.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sunshine 
is  the  condition  of  all  life  and  the  fire  in  our 
grates  and  stoves  (if  of  coal  or  wood),  is  merely 
transformed  sunshine  stored  up  in  coal  beds  or 
in  forests  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  fireside  has  always  developed  the  social 
and  spiritual  natures  of  men  and  women. 


"  Flashes  the  firelight  upon  the  dear  faces, 

Dearer  and  dearer  as  onward  we  go ; 
Forces  the  shadow  behind  us  and  places 

Brightness  around  us  with  warihth  in  its  glow. 
Hasten  then  to  crown  the  king, 
Winter  the  kingdom,  hut  Jlre  is  the  king." 

L.  N.  H. 
Bloominodale,  Ind.  y 


Thk  Work  of  a  Cetbisttan  Coli^sob. 


I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about  the 
college,  and  what  I  have  to  say  will  best  gather 
about  the  subject  given  above. 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  Christian  college  seeks 
to  impart  general  culture — as  against  specialized 
forms  of  education.  The  general  culture  which 
is  the  main  object  of  the  college  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  development  of  the  whole  body ; 
while  special  lines  of  training  are  like  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  organs  or  parts  as  the  arm  or 
the  leg,  while  the  body  as  a  whole  is  neglected. 
And,  following  the  figure,  the  best  way  to  have 
a  strong  arm  is  first  to  have  a  strong  body — just 
as  to  become  an  able  specialist  one  needs  first  to 
be  well  educated  generally. 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  men  and  young 
women  taking  up  study  in  the  professional  lines 
in  the  absence  of  previous  liberal  culture.  It 
means  specialists  of  but  moderate  ability ;  and 
worse,  it  means  mere  skill  in  a  narrow  field  as 
against  the  large  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  are  the  true  glory  and  safe-guard  of  the 
nation.  We  do  need  physicians  and  attorneys 
and  ministers  and  mechanics — but  far  more,  we 
need  men  of  broad  information,  strong  reason- 
ing power  and  high  moral  purpose.  The  college 
that  is  wise  coi^fines  its  energy  to  the  bringing 
about  of  this  large  symmetric  culture.  The 
temptation  sometimes  comes  to  a  college  to 
"tack  on"  all  sorts  of  attractions;  such  as,  te- 
legraphy, stenography,  business  methods,  and  in 
turn  all  the  specialties  that  are  appropriate  to 
schools  of  technology ;  but  most  surely  in  such 
a  case  "to  yield  to  temptation  is  sin."  Far 
better  to  reply  in  the  words  of  Nehemiah  to 
Somballat,  "Why  should  the  work  cease  whilst  I 
leave  it  and  come  down  to  you?" 

The  long  past  has  taught  us  that  a  genuine 
mastery  of  the  elements  of  language,  literature, 
science,  and  philosophy  is  the  best  preparation 
and  assurance  of  large  success  in  the  pursuits  of 
civilized  life.  And  so,  if  it  were  possible  that 
all  professional  and  technical  study  could  be 
based  upon  the  general  training  of  the  college, 
we  might  expect  far  more  satisfactory  results  in 
the  status  of  our  country  in  the  years  to  come. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
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** bread-and-butter"  sentiment,  it  takes  cour- 
age to  emphasize  the  plea  for  liberal  education 
— and  yet,  fidelity  to  the  highest  interests  of  our 
youth  demands  it.  "Rush  orders"  have  no 
place  in  the  liberal  preparation  which  the 
young  man  is  making  for  his  life's  work.  He 
saves  time,  in  the  long  view,  by  his  fullness  of 
training  and  his  breadth  of  horizon ;  the  patient 
investigation  in  the  fields  of  learning  bears  the 
fuller  fruitage,  in  his  years  of  responsibility. 

2.  In  the  second  place  it  seeks  to  effect  this 
symmetry  of  power  and  character  by  means  of 
the  impress  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
upon  the  personality  of  the  student.  In  the  col- 
lege the  classes  are  not  so  large  but  that  every 
member  of  the  class  may  expect  to  be  called 
upon  at  every  recitation. 

There  is  no  place  for  **  casting  up  chances  "  as 
to  when  the  student  may  be  called  on.  Again, 
the  classes  are  not  so  large  but  that  the  professor 
may  come  to  know  each  member  of  his  class, 
and  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  him.  Or- 
phaned, indeed,  is  the  student  whose  college 
professors  do  not  know  him  by  name,  and  who 
does  not  inquire  into  his  history,  his  ability  and 
his  purposes. 

Human  nature  being  as  it  is,  students  do  not 
enjoy  being  known  simply  as  number  one  or 
two  or  three :  and  the  Professor  has  passed  by  a 
golden  opportunity  if  he  does  not  enter  into  the 
very  core  of  the  life  of  his  student.  Ask  the 
great  men  of  the  country  what  were  the  deciding 
factors  in  the  achievements  of  life,  and  if  they  do 
not  say  they  were  the  influence  of  a  mother, 
they  will  say  it  was  the  personal  interest  and 
inspiration  of  a  college  president  or  professor. 
We  can,  therefore,  readily  see  that  a  double  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  board  of  the  Christian 
college  in  the  choice  of  its  instructors.  While  the 
intellectual  fitness  of  the  professor  dare  not  be 
omitted — there  is  another  fitness  of  more  conse- 
quence ;  namely,  the  fitness  to  lead  and  guide 
the  students  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  purity 
and  greatness  of  character.  And  still  to  add  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  board,  is  the  fact  that 
even  one  professor  can,  by  inuendo  or  outright 
opposition  to  Christianity,  "  incarnadine  the 
multitudinous  seas"  of  youthful  thought  to 
such  an  extent,  that  years  of  right  teaching  can- 
not remedy  the  evil.  One  man  can  kindle  a 
destructive  fire  that  ten  men  cannot  extinguish. 

To  impress  the  great  power  of  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  I  need  but  refer  to  such  men  as 
Dwight,  Nott,  Wayland,  Hopkins,  Anderson, 
Robinson,  McCosh  and  Arnold.  Some  of  the 
great  leaders  to-day  in  state  and  church  are  the 
pupils  of  these  teachers.    Truth  and  goodness 


incarnate  in  the  teacher,  become  almost  omnipo- 
tent when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  plastic 
mind  and  heart  of  youth  in  the  days  of  college 
study.  We  shall  make  a  mistake  if  we  hope 
for  like  results  from  mere  machinery. 

3.  In  the  third  place  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Christian  college  to  emphasize  the  principles 
and  practice  of  Christianity  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  institution.  By  this  is  not  by  any  means 
meant  a  mere  respectful  deference  (or  possibly 
better,  sufferance)  to  Christian  thought,  but 
rather  positive  acceptance  and  teaching.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  little  bundle  of  beautiful  senti- 
ments which  the  strong  man  feels  no  need  of. 
It  is  a  system  of  doctrines  so  rugged  and  funda- 
mental that  higher  education  can  not  ignore 
them.  Such  questions  as  the  origin  of  all 
things,  the  origin  of  man,  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
the  person  and  office  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  moral 
relations  and  the  duties  that  grow  out  of  them, 
cannot  be  blandly  bowed  out  of  court. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  education  which 
the  college  gives  is  said  to  be  liberal ; — it  con- 
templates man  in  all  the  great  functions  of  his 
nature,  and  in  all  the  reach  of  his  essential  rela- 
tions. Any  education  less  liberal  is  for  that 
reason  imperfect. 

To  sum  up — The  work  of  the  Christian  college 
is  (1)  To  impart  a  liberal  rather  than  a  special 
education.  (2)  To  mould  the  student  by  the 
personal  influence  of  the  nrofessor,  and  (3)  To 
give  emphasis  in  all  ways  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity. 

W.  T.  Stott. 

Franklin,  Ind. 


Winter. 


A  wrinkled,  crabbed  man  they  picture  thee. 
Old  Winter,  with  a  rugged  beard  as  gray 

As  the  long  moss  upon  the  apple-tree ; 

Blue-lipt,  an  ice-drop  at  thy  sharp,  blue  nose. 
Close  muflied  up,  and  on  thy  dreary  way 

Plodding  alone  through  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 

They  should  have  drawn  thee  by  the  high-heaped 
hearth. 

Old  Winter !  seated  in  thy  great  arm-chair. 
Watching  the  children  at  their  Christmas  mirth ; 

Or  circled  by  them  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  merry  jest,  or  tale  of  murder  dire, 

Or  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night ; 
Pausing  at  times  to  rouse  the  smouldering  fire, 

Or  taste  the  old  October  brown  and  bright. 

— Robert  Southey*. 
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NoT»~It  shonld  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  outline  on  Organic  Education  Is  baaed  upon  MIbs  Scott'B  book  by  that  title, 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  00  cents,  and  the  outline  on  Reading  upon  Professor  Clark's  Haw  to  Teach  Beading,  pub- 
lished by  Scott,  Foresman  A  Co.,  76  cents. 


OBGAinc  Education. 


OUTLINE. 
1.  Chapter  VHL 

a.  Read  as  a  whole  and  study  "  The  Story  "  In  connec- 

tion with  each  grade  and  character  before  consid- 
ering the  '*  Comparison." 

b.  Examine  the  work  under  "  Comparison,"  "  Measure" 

and  "  Expression  "  In  the  same  way. 

c.  Give  close  attention  to  the  lists  of  reference  books, 

pictures  and  reliefs. 
(1)  Consider  means  of  obtaining  such  of  these  as  may 
be  desired  and  the  process  and  yalue  of  using 
them. 

COMMENT. 

In'considering  the  work  under  Organic  Educa- 
tion this  month  the  teacher  should  study  with 
especial  care  the  meaning  which  the  author  puts 
into  the  word  "story".  Usually  the  word 
"  story  "  means  a  narration.  It  is  a  narration  of 
events  either  real  or  ideal  and  these  events  gen- 
erally rise  to  a  climax.  The  story  of  the  Wan- 
derings of  Ulysses  is  an  example  under  this  first 
use.  The  story  of  the  suffering  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  New  England  is  also  an  example.  The  first 
relates  to  the  ideal  and  the  second  to  the  real. 
An  examination  of  the  dictionary  will  show, 
however,  a  second  meaning  for  the  word  "story". 
According  to  this  second  definition  the  word 
"story"  denotes  the  enumeration  in  order  of 
the  significant  facts  in  any  subject.  It  is  in  this 
second  sense  that  the  author  uses  the  word 
"story'*  in  Organic  Education.  All  that  is  ex- 
plained under  the  heading  of  The  Story  should 
be  carefully  worked  out  in  regard  to  each  char- 
acter.before  the  work  under  Comparison,  Meas- 
ure and  Expression  is  to  be  entered  upon.  With 
this  in  view,  attention  may  be  given  somewhat 
carefully,  to  the  use  of  the  **  story  "  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Hiawatha.  Whatever  is  presented 
under  the  "  story  "  concerning  Hiawatha  is  typi- 
cal of  that  which  should  be  given  under  each  of 
the  other  characters.  The  order  of  the  topics 
treated  in  the  form  of  a  story  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  beginning,  because,  as  above  suggested,  it 
is  typical.  There  is  given,  first,  the  appearance 
of  the  individual.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  story 
on  the  clothing.  One  is  reminded  by  the  order 
of  treatment  of  Carlyle's  great  work  entitled, 
**  Sartor  Resartus  ".    In  this  work  he  regarded 


not  only  the  actual  clothing  of  the  individual  as 
garments  which  both  expressed  his  nature,  and 
protected  him,  but  he  also  viewed  each  of  the 
institutions  of  society  as  a  garment, — as  a  kind 
of  clothing,  which  is  both  a  product  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life  and  at  the  same  time  a  protection 
to  him  and  a  modifier  of  him.  In  somewhat  the 
same  significance  these  different  topics  treated 
in  the  form  of  the  story,  appear  in  the  Organic 
Education,  The  home,  the  school,  the  social 
world,  the  industrial  organizations,  the  state 
and  the  church  are  garments,  clothing.  Each 
one  is  the  product  of  the  individual  and  reveals 
his  nature.  Each  one  protects  him.  Each  one 
returns  with  its  infiuence  to  the  individual  and 
helps  to  reform,  to  develop  him.  The  definite 
sense  under  which  the  word  "story"  is  used 
may  now  be  illustrated  with  each  of  the  topics 
mentioned. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  appearance  of  Hiawatha. — 
On  the  understanding  that  the  story  gives  the 
significant  facts  under  the  subject,  it  will  appear 
here  that  the  story  shows  the  following  things : 

a.  Certain  characteristics  of  the  body  as  a 
whole — Hiawatha  was  tall  for  his  age,  straight 
and  slender. 

b.  Certain  facts  concerning  his  face — it. was 
the  color  of  a  copper  cent. 

c.  The  fact  that  his  hair  was  black  and  straight. 

d.  The  fact  that  his  eyes  were  dark. 

e.  The  fact  that  his  cheek-bones  were  high. 
These  facts  might  be  presented  in  story  form 
under  three  topics  only.  In  the  first  it  would  be 
shown  that  the  body  as  a  whole  was  tall,  straight 
and  slender.  In  the  next  place  the  character- 
istics of  the  face  would  be  presented.  In  this 
part  of  the  story  it  would  be  shown  that  the  face 
is  copper  colored  ;  that  the  cheek-bones  are  high, 
and  that  the  eyes  are  dark.  In  the  third  place 
the  story  would  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  hair 
is  black  and  straight.  Further,  the  story  could 
treat  the  topic  under  two  headings.  Beginning 
with  the  body  as  a  whole  it  would  be  shown  that 
Hiawatha  is  tall,  straight  and  slender.  Then 
concerning  the  head  it  would  be  explained  that 
the  hair  is  straight  and  black,  the  face  copper- 
colored  and  characterized  by  high  cheek-bones, 
and  the  eyes  dark. 
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2.  In  regard  to  the  clothing. — Under  this  story 
it  would  be  shown  ; 

a.  That  the  ordinary  clothing  of  Hiawatha  is 
the  deer  skin  skirt,  mantle,  etc. 

b.  That  in  addition  to  this  ordinary  clothing 
Hiawatha,  being  a  creature  divine  from  the 
father's  side,  possessed  peculiar  features  in  his 
clothing.  These  were  the  magic  mittens  and  the 
enchanted  moccasons. 

"  He  had  mittens,  Minjekahwan 
Magic  xnittenB  made  of  deer-skin ; 
When  upon  his  hands  he  wore  them, 
He  could  smite  the  rocks  asunder, 
He  could  grind  them  into  powder. 
He  had  moccasons  enchanted, 
Magic  moccasons  of  deer-skin  ; 
When  he  bound  them  round  his  ankles, 
When  upon  his  feet  he  tied  them. 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured !  " 

c.  That  there  is  a  more  elaborate  festal  dress : 

"  He  was  dressed  in  shirt  of  doeskin, 
White  and  soft  and  fringed  with  ermine. 
All  inwrought  with  beads  of  wampum ; 
He  was  dressed  In  deer-skin  leggins, 
Fringed  with  hedgehog  quills  and  ermine 
And  in  moccasons  of  buck-skin. 
Thick  with  quills  and  beads  embroidered. 
On  his  head  were  plumes  of  swan's  down, 
On  his  heels  were  tails  of  foxes, 
In  one  hand  a  fan  of  feathers. 
And  a  pipe  was  in  the  other." 

d.  That  the  source  of  the  material  for  clothing 
was  mainly  from  the  hunt : 

"  From  the  red  deer's  hide  Nokomis 
Made  a  cloak  for  Hiawatha." 

3.  In  regard  to  Hiawatha's  home. — Under  this 
story  it  would  be  shown : 

a.  That  Hiawatha's  home  was  a  wigwam. 

b.  That  the  wigwam  is  usually  made  of  poles 
fastened  together  at  the  top  and  covered  with 
undressed  deer-skin.  It  would,  also,  be  shown 
that  ordinarily  it  consists  of  one  room  only,  and 
has  but  one  door.  It  would  be  further  explained 
that  a  mere  opening  at  the  top  where  the  poles 
are  fastened  together  served  as  a  very  inade- 
quate chimney. 

c.  That  in  the  poem  there  is  presented  an  ideal- 
ized picture  of  the  Indian  wigwam.  The  wig- 
wam referred  to  is  the  home  of  Minnehaha : 

"  Very  spacious  was  the  wigwam, 
Made  of  deer-skin  dressed  and  whitened. 
With  the  Gods  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Drawn  and  painted  on  its  curtains. 
And  so  tall  the  doorway,  hardly 
Hiawatha  stooped  to  enter. 
Hardly  touched  his  eagle-feathers 
As  he  entered  at  the  door-way." 

d.  That  in  the  wigwam  would  occur  the  fol- 
lowing acts  belonging  to  the  home — in  the  wig- 
wam Hiawatha  would  be  rocked  to  sleep  in  his 
linden  cradle;  in  it  Nokomis  would  cook  the 


food ;  in  it  the  meals  would  be  eaten,  and  in  it 
at  night  they  would  sleep. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  food.— Under  this  the  story 
would  show  that  the  food  consisted  of  various 
kinds  of  meat  obtained  from  hunting  and  fish- 
ing; of  vegetables,  such  as  wild  rice,  corn, 
squash,  etc. ;  of  fruits,  such  as  the  strawberry, 
the  blueberry,  the  wild-grape,  the  melon,  etc. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  school. — Under  this  the 
story  would  show : 

a.  That  the  school  is  located,  not  in  any  one 
building,  but  in  the  forest,  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  or  near 
the  wigwam  of  Nokomis. 

b.  That  the  teachers  are  the  natural  environ- 
ment, Nokomis,  lagoo,  and  the  other  hunters 
and  members  of  the  tribe. 

c.  That  he  learned  whatever  was  to  be  seen 
and  heard  in  his  environment;  how  to  make 
bows  and  arrows,  canoe  and  wigwam ;  how  to 
use  his  weapon,  to  fish,  to  run  swiftly,  to  endure 
fatigue  and  fasting. 

6.  In  regard  to  social  life. — Under  this  story  it 
would  be  shown : 

a.  That,  in  addition  to  Nokomis,  Hiawatha 
possessed  two  special  friends, — Chibiabos  the 
sweet  singer,  and  Kwasind  the  strong  man — the 
athlete. 

b.  That  these  always  helped  one  another,  never 
quarreling. 

c.  That  the  main  social  acts  were  (1)  games ; 
such  as,  playing  quoits  and  ball,  running  races, 
etc.  (2)  Feasting.— Under  feasting  the  manner 
of  inviting  the  guests  is  to  be  noticed. 

y 

"  She  had  sent  through  all  the  village 
Messengers  with  wands  of  willow, 
As  a  sign  .of  invitation. 
As  a  token  of  the  feasting." 

Under  the  feasting  the  courses  and  the  serv- 
ing are  to  be  referred  to.  (The  explanation  of 
this  is  given  under  "The  Wedding-Feast".  It 
begins  with  "First  they  ate  the  sturgeon, 
Nahma,"  and  ends  with  "And  with  herbs  and 
leaves  of  fragrance".  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
further,  that  the  amusements  are  dancing,  mu- 
sic and  story-telling.  The  account  of  these  is 
given  under  "  Hiawatha's  Wedding-Feast,"  and 
under  "The  Son  of  the  Evening  Star".) 

7.  In  regard  to  industrial  life.— The  story  un- 
der industrial  life  would  show : 

a.  That  lagoo  made  the  linden  cradle  for  the 
baby,  and  the  bows  and  arrows  for  Hiawatha 
when  he  became  larger. 

b.  That  Kwasind  cleared  the  river. 

c.  That  Hiawatha  shot  the  deer,  made  the 
wigwam,  the  canoe  and  the  dishes. 

d.  That  Nokomis  cooked  the  deer  for  food; 
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made  a  coat  and  other  clothing  for  Hiawatha 
from  the  skin,  and  raised  and  ground  the  corn. 

8.  In  regard  to  the  state.-— The  story  concern- 
ing the  state  would  show : 

a.  That  Hiawatha,  upon  becoming  a  man,  took 
the  position  of  chief  of  the  tribe. 

b.  That  this  position  came  to  him  on  account 
of  his  strength,  his  wisdom,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  people : 

"  You  shall  hear  how  Hiawatha 
Prayed  and  fasted  in  the  forest, 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 
Not  for  triumphs  in  the  battle. 
And  renown  among  the  warriors, 
But  for  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  nation." 

9.  In  regard  to  the  church.— Under  this  the 
story  would  reveal  the  fact  that  Hiawatha  and 

.the  Indians  in  general  possessed  a  definite  belief 
concerning  the  Great  Spirit.    It  would  also  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  children  his  prayer : 
"  Master  of  Life ! "  he  cried,  desponding, 
"  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things?  " 

It  would,  in  addition,  make  known  to  them 
the  reply  of  the  great  spirit.  This  reply  was  the 
gift  of  Mondamin — the  com  plant. 

"Gave  the  first  Feast  of  Mondamin, 

And  made' known  unto  the  people 

This  new  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit." 

The  story  of  these  aspects  of  the  life  of  Hia- 
watha is  to  set  forth  the  basis  for  the  other  lines 
of  work  known  as  **Comparison,''  "Measure," 
and  "Expression."  The  mode  of  treatment 
herein  given  concerning  Hiawatha  is  to  be  made, 
as  previously  suggested,  typical  of  the  work  con- 
cerning the  other  characters. 

Howard  Sandison. 


How  TO  T£ACH  Reading  in  thb  Public 
Schools. 


OUTLINE. 

'  I.  Emotion.    (Page  173 ) 

^  a.  How  can  we  develop  the  emotional  powers  of  the 
child  by  appealing  to  his  own  experience  ? 
b.  What  suggestions  can  you  gather  from  this  chapter 
that  will  help  us.to  overcome  the  pupil's  shyness  in 
expressing  the  deeper  feelings  ? 
II.  Atmosphere.    (Page  184.) 

a.  Illustrate  by  reading  the  example  on  p.  188  what  you 

understand  by  Atmotphere. 

b.  What  element  of  expression  will  manifest  the  Atmos- 

phere f   Illustrate  by  reading  aloud  the  selection,  p. 
^  1»8. 

COMMENT. 

It  is  a  well  known  axiom  of  psychology  that  at 
certain  periods  in  the  child's  development  there 
are  manifested  certain  tendencies.  If  these  are 
fostered  they  develop  into  habits :  if  they  are 
neglected  they  may  die  out  and  never  reappear. 
So  it  is  in  the  realm  of  feeling.    The  tendency 


to  express  emotion  is  universal,  and  must  be  en- 
couraged if  it  is  not  to  die  out  forever.  How, 
then,  may  the  teacher  of  reading  take  advan- 
tage of  this  tendency  and  utilize  it  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  pupils?  First,  the  schoolroom 
must  be  beautiful.  It  need  not  be  decorated 
with  mural  paintings,  nor  need  the  ceilings  be 
frescoed.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  ab- 
sence of  flowers,  in  and  out  of  season ;  no  rea- 
son why  there  should  not  be  reproductions  of 
the  world's  great  paintings,  and  photographs  of 
sculpture  and  cathedrals.  Here,  then,  is  a  hint 
that  should  help  us  to  find  the  proper  surround- 
ings in  which  that  rare  exotic — feeling — may 
bud  and  blossom.  In  the  second  place,  we  must 
use  the  greatest  care  that  our  own  enthusiasm  is 
true,  genuine,  and  not  affected.  The  over-sweet 
tone  of  approbation  and  the  simulated  delight 
are  quickly  appraised  by  the  child  at  their  true 
value,  and  where  they  do  not  fill  him  with 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  teacher's 
love  of  the  beautiful,  are  more  than  likely,  to 
beget  a  chalk-and-water  expression  of  face  and 
a  lackadaisical  sw^eetness  of  voice  that  are  re- 
volting in  the  extreme. 

In  the  third  place,  let  us  not  preach  too  much 
of  beauty,  love,  sacrifice.  Nature  doesn't 
preach.  She  is  just  herself.  She  asks  only  that 
we  observe  her  with  sympathetic  eye,  and  listen 
to  her  with  sympathetic  ear.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  may  not  call  the  attention  of  children  to 
what  is  beautiful.  It  is  right  to  point  out  a 
beautiful  sunset,  a  laughing  brook,  or  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  blasted  oak.  But  let  us  stop  there. 
Beauty  needs  no  vindication,  and^ittle  explana- 
tion. If  we  contemplate  her  long  enough  she 
will  enter  our  hearts  and  take  possession  of  her 
own.  If  she  do  not,  the  fault  is  in  us  and  no 
amount  of  dogmatism  or  preaching  can  change 
the  condition  of  affairs.  Let  us  do  our  utmost, 
then,  to  bring  the  child  into  contact  with  life, — 
nature  and  human  nature — and  when  we  have 
done  this  we  may  safely  leave  the  rest  to  time. 
In  the  fourth  place,  we  must  not  expect  a  child 
to  express  emotions  beyond  his  years.  By  this 
it  is  not  meant  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  experienced  {he  identical  kind  and  inten- 
sity of  emotion  set  forth  in  the  selection  before 
he  can  appreciate  the  selection.  (See  "  How  to 
Teach  Reading,"  page  172.)  But  wq  must  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  many  aspects  of  the  emo- 
tional life  with  which  childhood  has  never  come 
into  contact,  and  to  compel  a  pupil  to  express 
such  aspect  is  to  discourage  him,  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
miserable  affectation,  which  is  far  worse. 

S.  H.  Clark. 
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ADOI^BSCENCE. 


OUTLINB. 


PEDAG0OXCA.L  PHASE. 


1.  The  course  of  study.  Should  the  course  of  study  differ- 
entiate to  correspond  with  the  change?  Should  boys  and 
girls  pursue  separate  courses  Intended  to  better  prepare 
them  for  their  respective  places  in  life  7  Manual  and  do- 
mestic training  is  valuable  at  this  time  of  life  and  seems  to 
meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  adolescent. 

2.  The  relative  value  of  men  and  women  as  teachers  of 
children  of  pubescent  age.  Shall  boys  be  taught  by  men 
and  girls  by  women  teachers,  or  both  boys  and  girls  be 
taught  by  both  men  and  women?  May  there  not  be  a  lack 
of  masculine  influence  at  this  time? 

8.  Amount  of  work.  Do  children  of  this  age  sometimes 
overwork  in  the  ischoolroom  ?  Does  trouble  with  the  eyes, 
the  heart,  digestion,  etc.,  result  from  too  close  confinement 
in  the  school?  Should  girls  be  allowed  a  short  resceach 
month  ?  Professor  Nesteroff  says  that  the  psychological  de- 
velopment of  pupils  is  impaired,  not: only  by  our  knowledge, 
but  also  by  the  present  system  by  which  the  faculties  of  pu- 
pils are  judged.  This  system  causes  a  mental  strain  and 
brings  on  physical  depression,  which  have  a  damnable  in- 
fluence an  physical  development.  The  entire  question  of 
school  fatigue  should  receive  more  attention. 

4.  Can  we  have  a  scientific  pedagogy  until  we  have  made 
careful  studies  of  each  epoch  of  child  life?  Pubescence 
stands  to  adult  life  as  infancy  to  childhood— it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  secoad  and  broader  life,  and  as  such  is  worthy 
of  careful  study. 

COMMENT. 

1.  The  course  of  study  when  constructed  on 
right  principles  will  always  be  flexible  enough 
to  meet  all  the  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  pupil. 
The  problem  is  one  of  adjustment  of  the  course 
to  meet  the  conditions.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  with  the  teacher.  The  necessity  of 
large  pedagogical  insight  and  sympathy  at  this 
juncture  is  apparent.  No  mechanical  teacher 
holding  to  hard  and  fast  lines  can  succeed  here. 
The  writer  does  not  believe  separate  courses  in 
what  may  be  called  academic  work  are  required. 
The  study  of  such  problems  as  these  is  making 
more  and  more  clear  the  place  manual  training 
must  have  in  our  schools  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  high  school.  In  this  time  of  change 
the  principle  involved  in  manual  instruction  is 
of  particular  value.  Employment  of  mind  and 
body  in  expression  and  creation  serves  to  lift  the 
child  over  this  period  of  doubt,  and  plant  its 
feet  in  firm  places.  Of  course  the  work  in  man- 
ual training  may  be  different  for  boys  and  girls, 
but  even  here  there  is  no  necessity  for  radically 
separate  courses. 

2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  difficulty 
here  lies  rather  in  the  man  or  woman  than  in 
the  sex.  If  the  teacher  is  a  real  man  or  a  real 
woman  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference 
to  which  sex  he  belongs.    It  can  be  easily  shown 


that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  troubles- that  arise 
in  the  management  of  boys  and  girls  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  not  big  enough 
men  and  women.  The  boys  and  girls  need  the 
influence  of  manly  men  and  womanly  women  at 
this  period.  May  not  the  so-called  lack  of  mas- 
culine influence  be  a  call  for  muscle  to  drive,  in 
the  absence  of  men  and  women  big  enough  to 
lead?  What  the  boys  and  girls  need  is  manly 
any  womanly  hearts  full  of  sympathy,  and  manly 
and  womanly  insight  keen  enough  to  read  the 
needs  of  the  hour.  The  day  for  choosing  teach- 
ers as  Saul  was  chosen  king  has  passed. 

3.  Undoubtedly  the  children  at  this  period  as 
well  as  others  do  sometimes  overwork.  The 
problem  lies  with  the  teacher  again.  The  neces- 
sity for  understanding  the  whole  life  of  the 
child  is  enlarged  at  this  period.  Larger  tact 
with  pupil  and  parent  is  demanded.  Larger* 
knowledge  of  the  physical  side  of  life  is  impera- 
tive. The  parent  is  often  ignorant  and  a  word 
from  the  teacher  may  save  the  life  of  the  child. 
Health  is  of  more  importance  than  attendance 
per  cents.  It  is  of  more  importance  even  than 
grades  and  deportment  and  promotion  cards. 
The  real  teacher  puts  the  welfare  of  the  child 
above  her  tardy  list.  Eyes  and  ears  and  heart 
and  digestion  and  breathing  and  clothing  and 
heat  and  cold  alid  wet  feet  and  a  hundred  other 
things  claim  the  especial  attention  of  teacher 
and  parent  at  this  period.  The  fatigue  problem 
demands  the  keenest  insight.  Henceforth  the 
plea  of  blindness  will  not  avail.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  teacher's  business  to  see. 

4.  Perhaps  we  cannot  have  a  scientific  peda- 
gogy until  we  have  made  careful  studies  of  each 
epoch  of  child  life.  The  writer  thinks  we  can- 
not, because  a  scientific  pedagogy  must  be  built 
on  the  insights  gained  from  a  study  of  the  nature 
of  the  child.  But  a  scientific  pedagogy  will  not 
avail  unless  we  shall  have  men  and  women  big 
enough  to  teach  school.  And  these  men  and 
women  will  have  their  hearts  in  the  work,  and 
truth  will  be  their  goal,  and  life  here  and  now  for 
all  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  written  on  their 
banners.  A  friend  of  the  writer's  who  is  one  of 
these  big  teachers,  in  a  recent  letter  made  the 
following  reference  to  adolescence:  "Ever 
since  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  meaning  of 
that  particular  period  in  life,  I  have  given  it 
much  thought,  and  I  believe  that  such  an  under- 
standing of  young  people  is  to  be  the  ounce  of 
prevention  which  will  make  the  pound  of  cure 
unnecessary  in  the  future."  And  she  is  right 
both  from  the  physical  and  spiritual  point  of 
view. 

Francis  M.  Stalker. 
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Bits  of  Information  in  Orammab. 


THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

All  work  in  technical  grammar  must  be  di- 
rected toward  the  mastery  of  the  sentence.  In 
the  study  of  grammar,  the  sentence  is  the  unit — 
the  end  of  all  the  work.  Whenever  the  student 
is  complete  master  of  simple,  compound  and 
complex  sentences,  he  has  finished  his  work  in 
grammar. 

What  are  the  steps  which  the  pupil  must  take 
in  mastering  the  simple  sentence?  First,  he 
must  understand  the  nature  of  the  sentence  as  a 
whole :  (1)  It  expresses  a  thought  composed  of 
three  elements — thought  subject,  thought  predi- 
cate, and  thought  relation.  (2)  The  sentence 
is,  therefore,  composed  of  three  parts — subject, 
predicate,  and  copula.  (3)  On  basis  of  purpose, 
sentences  are  of  four  kinds — declarative,  inter- 
rogative, exclamatory,  and  imperative.  (4)  On 
basis  of  number  and  relation  of  thoughts  ex- 
pressed, sentences  are  of  three  kinds — simple, 
compound,  and  complex. 

Second,  in  working  on  the  organic  parts  of  a 
sentence ;  (1)  The  pupil  must  see  the  kinds  of 
ideas  of  which  thought  subjects,  thought  predi- 
cates, and  thought  relations  may  be  made  up — 
objects  of  thought,  attributes,  and  ideas  of  rela- 
tion. (2)  The  kinds  of  words  of  which  subjects, 
predicates  and  copulas  may  be  composed — sub- 
stantive words, — nouns  and  pronouns;  attribu- 
tive words, — adjectives,  adverbs,  and  attributive 
verbs ;  relation  words, — prepositions,  pure  verbs, 
and  conjunctions.  In  working  out  this  last 
point  the  pupil  will  see  that  predicates  may  be 
combined  or  uncombined  and  substantive  or 
attributive.  (3)  The  kinds  of  modifiers  which 
may  belong  to  these  different  kinds  of  words- 
substantive, — appositive,  possessive,  direct  ob- 
jective, indirect  objective,  adverbial  objective ; 
attributive,— adjective,  adverbial. 

I  have  indicated  now  the  main  points  which 
one  would  consider  in  mastering  the  sentence  as 
a  whole  and  in  dealing  with  the  organic  parts  of 
it.  Some  minor  points,  such  as,  punctuation, 
arrangement,  etc.,  would  come  up  and  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  these  points,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  work  has  been  clearly  indicated. 

All  this  time  the  pupil  has  been  working  to- 
ward a  complete  mastery  of  the  sentence.  When 
he  learns  that  all  thoughts  are  composed  of  three 
elements,  he  analyzes  many  thoughts  and  points 
out  these  three  elements.  He  does  the  same 
with  many  sentences  when  he  has  discovered 
that  each  has  three  parts.  Every  time  he  gains 
a  point  he  analyzes  many  sentences  to  verify  his 
discovery.    He  can  tell  more  and  more  about 


sentences  in  his  analysis  of  them  as  he  proceeds, 
but  so  far  as  I  have  indicated  the  work,  he  can- 
not yet  give  a  complete  analysis  or  tell  all  about 
the  simple,  the  compound  or  the  complex  sen- 
tence, because  he  has  not  yet  applied  his  knowl- 
edge to  any  one  of  these  sentence  forms.  His 
analyses  of  sentences  so  far,  have  been  only 
partial. 

But  the  pupil  is  now  ready  to  take  up  these 
sentence  forms.  He  begins  with  the  simple  sen- 
tence because  it  is  easiest,  and  works  out  all  the 
uses  of  words  in  it.  He  sees  just  what  kinds  of 
words  may  be  used  in  forming  the  simple  sen- 
tence, and  in  just  how  many  and  what  ways  each 
kind  of  word  may  be  used .  He  sees  just  how  many 
and  what  kinds  of  modifiers  each  kind  of  word 
may  take  in  the  simple  sentence.  So  that  if  you 
say  to  him,  ^'  In  how  many  and  what  ways  can 
the  adjective  be  used  in  the  simple  sentence?  " 
he  will  be  able  to  answer,  **Two  ways:  (1)  To 
modify  a  substantive  word  ;  e.  g..  The  large  ball 
is  red  ;  (2)  predicate  or  principal  part  of  it ;  e.  g.. 
My  top  is  round  \  The  rose  is  very  fragrant.^* 
**  How  many  and  what  modifiers  may  the  noun 
have  in  the  simple  sentence?"  "Three:  (1) 
Appositive;  e.  g.,  Milton,  the  poet,  was  blind,  (2) 
possessive ;  e.  g.,  Mary's  book  is  new,  (3)  adjec- 
tive ;  e.  g..  Large  apples  are  not  sweet." 

If  the  pupil  then  masters  the  groups  of  words 
or  phrases,  used  in  forming  the  simple  sentence, 
he  will  be  able  to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  this 
kind  of  sentence,  i.  e.,  he  has  mastered  the  form 
which  we  call  simple  sentence  as  an  instrument 
in  expressing  his  thought.  He  can  state  the  re- 
sults of  his  study  in  some  such  form  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  SIMPLE   SENTENCE. 

"  Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows 
of  heaven,  blossomed  the  lovely  stars." 

1.  Classify  the  sentence  and  give  reason. 

a.  On  basis  of  purpose. 

b.  On   basis   of   number   and  relation  of 
thoughts  expressed. 

2.  State  the  principal  elements  of  the  thought 
and  give  reasons. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  sentence  and 
reasons. 

4.  Give  the  principal  word  in  each  part.  The 
modifiers  of  it,  and  all  the  modifiers  of  these 
modifiers.  Give  reasons  for  each  modifier.  An- 
alyze prepositional  phrases  in  giving  modifiers. 

1.  (a)  On  basis  of  purpose  this  is  a  declarative 
sentence,  because  its  purpose  is  to  convey  infor- 
mation, (b)  On  basis  of  number  and  relation 
of  thoughts  expressed,  it  is  a  simple  sentence, 
because  it  expresses  a  single  thought  subject,  a 
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single  thought  predicate,  and  a  single  thought 
relation. 

2.  The  thought  subject  is  the  idea,  the  lovely 
stars  y  because  it  is  the  idea  about  which  the 
mind  asserts  something.  The  thought  predicate 
is  the  idea,  blossomed,  silently y  one  by  one  in  the 
infinite  meadows  of  heaven j  because  it  is  the  idea 
which  the  mind  asserts  of  the  thought  subject. 
The  thought  relation  is  one  of  agreement,  be- 
cause it  is  a  relation  in  which  the  mind  asserts 
that  the  thought  predicate  belongs  to  the 
thought  subject. 

3.  The  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  w^ords, 
"the  lovely  stars,"  because  they  express  the 
thought  subject.  The  predicate  of  the  sentence 
is  the  words,  "blossomed,  silently,  one  by  one, 
in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven,"  because 
they  express  the  thought  predicate.  The  copula 
is  implied  in  the  word  "blossomed,"  which  may 
be  expanded  to,  were  blossoming,  in  which  case 
the  word  "were"  is  the  copula,  because  it  ex- 
presses the  thought  relation. 

4.  "  Stars"  is  the  principal  word  in  the  sub- 
ject because  it  expresses  the  principal  idea  in 
the  thought  subject.  The  word  "stars"  is  mod- 
ified by  the  word  "  the,"  a  limiting  adjective 
modifier,  because  it  is  an  adjective  modifier, 
the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  narrow  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  which  it  modifies.  The 
word  "stars"  is  also  modified  by  the  word 
"lovely,"  a  descriptive  adjective  modifier,  be- 
cause it  is  an  adjective  modifier,  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  emphasize  the  attribute  which 
it  expresses. 

"  Blossomed  "  is  the  chief  word  in  the  predi- 
/cate  because  it  expresses  the  principal  idea  in 
the  thought  predicate .  The  word  "  blossomed ' ' 
is  modified  by  the  word  "  silently,"  an  adverbial 
modifier,  because  it  is  an  attributive  modifier 
^which  changes  the  meaning  of  an  attributive 
word  by  expressing  an  attribute  of  an  attribute. 
It  expresses  the  adverbial  idea  of  manner.  The 
word  "blossomed"  is  also  modified  by  the  group 
of  words,  "one  by  one,"  an  adverbial  modifier, 
because  it  is  an  attributive  modifier  which 
changes  the  meaning  of  an  attributive  word  by 
expressing  an  attribute  of  an  attribute.  It  ex- 
presses the  adverbial  idea  of  manner.  It  is 
further  modified  by  the  prepositional  phrase, 
"  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven,"  an  ad- 
verbial modifier,  because  it  is  an  attributive 
modifier  which  changes  the  meaning  of  an  at- 
tributive word  by  expressing  an  attribute  of  an 
attribute.  It  expresses  the  adverbial  idea  of 
place. 

The  word  "  in  "  is  the  characteristic  word  of 
the  prepositional  phrase  of   which  the    word 


"  meadows  "  is  the  principal  word  because  it  ex- 
presses the  principal  ideas  expressed  by  the 
prepositional  phrase.  The  word  "meadows  "is 
modified  by  the  word  "the",  a  limiting  ad- 
jective modifier  because  it  is  an  adjective  modi- 
fier the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  narrow  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  which  it  modifies ;  it  is  also 
modified  by  the  word  "  infinite  ",  a  descriptive 
adjective  modifier  because  it  is  an  adjective 
modifier  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  empha- 
size the  attribute  which  it  expresses.  The  word 
"  meadows  "  is  further  modified  by  the  preposi- 
tional phrase,  "  of  heaven  ",  a  limiting  adjective 
modifier  because  it  is  an  adjective  modifier,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  narrow  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  which  it  modifies.  The  word 
"of"  is  the  characteristic  word  of  the  preposi- 
tional phrase  and  the  word  "heaven"  is  the 
principal  word  in  the  phrase  because  it  expresses 
the  principal  idea  expressed  by  the  prepositional 
phrase. 

J.   B.  WiSLEY. 


Thb  Metbob  Dispi^ay* 


The  meteor  display  on  November  14th,  15th 
and  16th  was  disappointing.  Unfavorable  con- 
ditions hampered  the  astronomers  at  the  Naval 
observatory  at  Washington  on  the  14th ;  clouds 
prevented  observations  until  3  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
it  was  only  partially  clear  at  any  time.  Paths 
of  the  ten  Leonid  meteors  were  plotted  on  the 
star  chart.  One  of  these  was  as  bright  as  a  sec- 
ond magnitude  star,  but  the  others  were  fainter. 
The  conditions  at  the  Harvard  observatory  were 
very  unfavorable  for  observing  the  meteoric  dis- 
play. The  efforts  of  the  observers  met  with  some 
success,  however.  On  November  16th,  twenty 
meteors  were  seen  about  5  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  Chi- 
cago ;  the  student  watchers  had  an  opportunity 
which  was  denied  to  the  astronomers  of  the 
Yerkes  observatory.  At  the  Flower  observatory 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
the  watchers  recorded  102  meteors,  sixty-nine  of 
which  were  Leonids. 

Nearly  all  the  meteors  observed  were  faint, 
only  a  few  of  them  being  of  the  second  magni- 
tude. Most  of  the  non-Leonids  were  scarcely 
discernible.  In  no  instance  did  a  meteor  leave 
a  trail  visible  for  more  than  a  few  seconds.  The 
Harvard  observatory  counted  sixty-four,  but  the 
display  hardly  came  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  astronomers.  Professor  Howe,  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Denver,  reported  that  he  counted 
eighteen  Leonids  besides  a  large  number  of 
meteors  in  other  portions  of  the  sky.  On  No- 
vember 14th,  many  students  of  Princeton  stayed 
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out  long  after  midnight  to  observe  them,  and  in 
order  that  all  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving them  the  bells  in  the  town  rang  to  wake 
up  the  students  at  one  o'clock.  No  photographs 
were  taken  of  the  few  stray  meteors  which  were 
seen.  At  McGill  university  photographs  of  156 
meteors  were  obtained.  By  the  falling  of  an 
aerolite  seven  miles  south  of  Crescent  City,  111., 
a  residence  was  partly  wrecked,  tearing  away  a 
portion  of  the  upper  story.  The  aerolite  buried 
itself  in  the  ground  about  three  feet  from  the 
foundation  of  the  house. 

In  England  a  balloon  made  an  ascension  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  Leonid  shower. 
The  observers  saw  only  five  meteors,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  make  a  sudden  descent  as  the 
balloon  was  drifting  toward  the  sea.  As  a  re- 
sult two  of  the  three  occupants  of  the  balloon 
were  injured .  Generally  speaking,  the  European 
observations  proved  a  failure,  except  in  the  Aus- 
trian Alps,  where,  on  November  15th,  no  less 
than  300  Leonids  were  seen  and  photographed. 
One  hundred  were  seen  at  Paris  and  a  fair  dis- 
play at  Brussels. 

The  most  interesting  report  received  from  the 
observations  in  the  United  States  on  November 
15th  is  a  dispatch,  unsubstantiated  as  yet  by 
astronomical  authorities,  to  the  effect  that  a 
large  meteorite  fell  in  the  woods  just  east  of 
Webster  City,  Iowa.  The  dispatch  said  that  the 
falling  body  came  down  with  a  terrific  roar  and 
all  seetliing  and  smoking  plowed  out  a  hole  in 
the  ground  fifty  feet  square.  If  the  report  is 
verified  the  find  will  be  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting, because,  while  meteorites  at  times  fall 
to  the  earth,  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  the 
Leonids  have  hitherto  penetrated  through  the 
earth's  dense  atmosphere  without  being  entirely 
consumed. — Scientific  American. 


REiiAxrvisTO  Teachebs'  Examinations 
FOH  1900. 


Editor  of  Inland  Educator: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  before  me  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  Indiana  teachers  inquiring  about  the 
examinations  for  1900.  Please  publish  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

1.  Examinations  for  county  common  school, 
county  high  school,  state  common  school,  state 
high  school  and  state  sixty  months  licenses  will 
be  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  of  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  calendar  year. 

2.  The  examination  for  Professional  License 
will  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  March,  and 
for  Life  State  License  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
April.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  revising 
its  rules  governing  the  examinations  of  teachers 


for  these  two  licenses,  and  will  publish  them  in 
the  revised  form  in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Educator. 

3.  The  examination  for  County  Primary  and 
State  Primary  Licenses  will  be  held  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  each  of  the  followings  months,  viz. : 
March,  April  and  May. 

4.  Beginning  with  January,  1900,  and  contin- 
uing through  the  year,  one  set  of  questions  in 
the  Science  of  Education  will  be  based  upon 
Scott's  Organic  Education  and  one  on  general 
pedagogy,  the  teacher  being  privileged  to  select 
either  set.  The  same  arrangement  obtains  in 
the  subject  of  reading — one  set  from  Clark's 
How  to  Teach  Beading  y  the  other  from  the  whole 
field  of  reading.  All  applicants  for  a  common 
school  license  of  any  grade  are  required  to  take  an 
examination  in  Literature.  The  questions  will 
be  quite  elementary  and  will  cover  the  fields 
of  English  and  American  authors  and  selections. 

5.  By  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture, applicants  for  any  grade  of  license,  except 
a  six-months  common  school  license,  may  elect 
to  have  their  manuscripts  graded  either  by  the 
County  Superintendent  or  the  State  Superin- 
tendent ;  a  license  issued  by  the  former  is  valid 
to  teach  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  issued  ;'one 
issued  by  the  latter  is  valid  to  teach  the  sub- 
jects in  any  part  of  the  state. 

For  convenience  the  State  Licenses  are  classi- 
fied as  follows : 

1.  The  Life  State  License,  general  average  of 
75  per  cent.,  not  falling  below  60  per  cent,  in  any 
branch,  will  be  known  as  a  license  of  the  first 
grade, 

2.  The  Professional  State  License,  general  av- 
erage of  75  per  cent.,  not  falling  below  60  per 
cent,  in  any  branch,  will  be  lyiown  as  a  license 
of  the  second  grade. 

3.  The  Sixty  Months'  or  High  School  State  Li- 
cense, described  under  Section  II  above,  will  be 
known  as  a  license  of  the  third  grade. 

4.  The  Thirty-six  Months'  State  License,  valid 
in  an  any  county,  general  average  of  95  per  cent., 
not  falling  below  85  per  cent,  in  any  of  the 
**  Common  Branches,"  will  be  known  as  a  license 
of  the  fourth  grade. 

5.  The  Twenty-four  Months'  State  License, 
valid  in  any  county,  general  average  of  90  per 
cent.,  not  falling  below  85  percent,  in  any  of  the 
"  Common  Branches,"  will  be  known  asja  license 
of  the  fifth  grade. 

6.  The  Twelve  Months'  State  License,  valid  in 
any  county,  general  average  of  85  per  cent.,  not 
falling  below  75  per  cent,  in  any  of  the  **  Com- 
mon Branches,"  will  be  known  as  a  license  of 
the  sixth  grade. 
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The  examination  for  a  Sixty  Months'  License 
must  be  taken  in  two  sections  or  divisions,  the 
grades  being  as  follows :  The  first  division,  an 
average  of  95  per  cent.,  not  falling  below  85  per 
fcent.  in  the  "Common  Branches ; "  the  second 
division,  an  average  of  75  per  cent.,  not  falling 
below  60  per  cent,  in  any  of  the  five  branches  as 
follows : 

Group  1.  Literature  and  Composition  (required 
by  all  applicants) . 

Group  2.  Algebra  or  Geometry  (one  required) . 

Group  3.  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
or  Physical  (Geography  (one  required) . 

Group  4.  History  and  Civics  or  Latin  (one  re- 
quired) . 

Group  5.  One  subject  from  "  2",  "  3  "  or  "4  " 
not  already  taken.  Five  subjects  are  required 
in  this  division. 

In  order  to  secure  a  sixty  months'  license  the 
MSS.  of  both  divisions  must  be  sent  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,, by  number,  for 
gradation.  The  fee  of  $1.00  must  be  sent  with 
the  MSS.  in  each  division. 

Applicants  for  a  12, 24,  or  36-months'  State  Li- 
cense, use  the  same  questions  that  are  used  in 
the  regular  county  examination. 

Manuscripts  for  a  State  License  should  be  sent 
to  the  Department  by  number.  The  name  of 
the  applicant  should  not  appear  on  the  manu- 
script ;  but  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  the 
examination  is  taken,  the  names  of  all  the 
counties  and  states  in  which  the  applicant  has 
taught,  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  the 
applicant  taught  last,  and  where  and  how  long 
the  applicant  has  studied  should  be  plainly  set 
forth  on  the  manuscript. 

Applicants  for  a  sixty-months  license  should 
indicate  on  each  manuscript  the  number  of  the 
section ;  as,'". Section  V  or  "  Section  II." 

The  County  Superintendent  should  record  the 
number  and^ame  of  the  applicant  together  with 
the  date  of  examination. 

One  dollar  shoujd  be  sent  with  each  manu- 
script. 

The  item  of  school-room  "  Success,"  graded 
from  50  to  100,  by  the  Superintendent  under 
whom  the  applicant  last  taught,  should  be  sent 
with  the  manuscript. 

All  applicants  should  write  in  regular  manu- 
script books,  except  when  writing  for  a  Life  State 
or  Professional  certificate. 

The  name  of  the  applicant  and  his  post-ofiice 
address  should  be  left  with  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, without  fail. 

Very  truly, 

Frank  L.  Jones, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


WwENCE  Came  the  Abyans? 


Editor  of  the  Inland  Educator: 

Dear  Sir:— The  State  Board  of  Education 
bases  the  primary  history  work  on  the  book 
called  Ten  Boys.  This  book,  also  An  Outline  of 
Method  in  ffistoryj  and  the  Institute  Outlines 
teach  that  the  Aryan  race  originated  in  Asia 
and  migrated  by  successive  waves  into  Europe. 
Why  does  the  State  Board  continue  to  promul- 
gate this  idea  when  modem  research  has  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  refuted  the  theory  of  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  Aryans  ?    Respectfully, 

George  Branson. 
Mabshall,  Ind. 


Among  thb  New  Books. 


Based  on  the  work  of  his  classroom,  Dr.  Levi 
Seeley  of  the  New  Jersey  state  normal  school 
has  prepared  A  History  of  Education.  Its  chief 
value  lies  in  its  practical  character  as  a  plain, 
accurate,  comprehensive  presentation  of  as  much 
of  the  subject  as  the  average  teacher  needs  to 
know.  Whatever  of  value  the  past  has  con- 
tributed to  pedagogical  knowledge  is  carefully 
considered  in  such  a  way  that  the  intelligent 
teacher  may  apply  it  in  the  schoolroom  to-day. 
The  general  outline  includes  Pre-Christian, 
Earlier  Christian,  and  Modern  Education.  The 
book,  as  stated,  is  one  for  the  average  s^^udent, 
but  it  has  great  value,  none  the  less,  for  special 
students  by  virtue  of  a  good  bibliography  at  the 
heads  of  chapters,  foot  references  to  special  ci- 
tations, a  general  bibliography  as  an  appendix, 
and  an  excellent  index.  [American  Book  Co., 
34^  pages,  $1.25.] 

In  addition  to  the  volume  of  Educational  Nug- 
gets announced  in  the  December  Educator  there 
have  come  three  other  volumes  in  the  same  se- 
ries. Patriotic  Nuggets  ^  compiled  by  John  R. 
Howard  is  devoted  to  six  eminent  Americans : 
Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Webster,  Lin- 
coln, Beecher.  But  instead  of  being  biographical 
in  the  ordinary  sense  it  gives  us  close  views  of 
their  personalities  through  series  of  individual 
letters.  Moreover,  these  are  not  general  letters, 
but  carefully  chosen  ones  that  show  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  federal  union  idea. 
Hence,  as  a  bit  of  historical  study  this  little 
volume  is  unique  and  valuable ;  while  from  a 
literary  standpoint  the  fine  collection  of  thoughts 
from  these  masters  in  English  makes  it  delight- 
ful as  well  as  useful.  A.  second  volume  is  called 
DonH  Worry  Nuggets.  This  is  made  up  of 
thought  gems  from  Epictetus,  Emerson,  George 
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Eliot  and  Robert  Browning, — compiled  by 
Jeanne  G.  Pennington.  It  is  a  book  to  pick  up 
in  the  morning  for  the  day's  inspiration.  The 
extracts  are  short  and  express  that  calm,  serene 
state  of  mind  which  stands  as  the  antithesis  of 
nervous  worry  and  depression.  Philosophical 
Nuggets,  compiled  by  the  same  author  contiuns 
master  thoughts  from  the  master  minds  of  Car- 
lyle,  Ruskin,  Amiel  and  Kingsley.  The  word 
''nuggets ''applies  to  this  collection  especially 
well.  The  reader  will  find  in  it  a  rich  mine  of 
thoughts,  clear-cut,  stimulating,  the  kind  to  set 
us  thinking  in  turn.  This  series  of  little  books 
is  uniform  in  style,  B%  by  5^,  flexible  cloth, 
gilt  top.  [Fords,  Howard,  and  Hulburt,  New 
York,  40  cents  each.] 

"  The  English  NoveV  by  Sidney  Lanier,  is  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  and  critical  study  of 
the  development  of  personality  in  imaginative 
literature  from  the  date  of  -fischylus  to  that  of 
George  Eliot.  Much  of  the  literature  of  this 
period  views  human  beings  en  masse,  as  one  sees 
a  landscape  and  sky  filled  with  countless  fiy- 
ing  snow-fiakes.  Mr.  Lanier  takes  up  these 
flakes  separately,  places  them  singly  under  his 
powerful  and  critical  glass,  points  out  their 
beauties,  excites  the  interest  of  the  student  by 
revealing  their  separate  and  distinct  personality, 
that  peculiarity  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
charms  of  modern  literature.  Here  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  essential  difference  between  man 
and  man.  The  dread  monotony  of  uniformity  is 
broken.  In  early  literature  personality  was  lost 
in  the  domination  of  destiny  by  the  fiat  of  fate. 
In  later  UteTSLture  personality  stands  forth  boldly, 
as  its  own  reason  for  being.  The  work  traces 
this  development  to  its  highest  manifestation  in 
George  Eliot,  and  to  the  thoughtful  student 
will  prove  a  veritable  thesaurus  of  profit  and  de- 
light.    [Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.00.] 

Professor  Frank  Moore  Colby  of  New  York 
university  has  written  new  Outlines  of  General 
History  for  the  use  of  college  preparatory  and 
high  schools.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  small 
chance  to  modify  the  plan  and  scope  of  a  general 
history  limited  to  a  single  volume ;  it  must  be 
said,  however,  that  Professor  Colby  has  written 
attractively,  simply  and  clearly,  and  that  the 
choice  of  material  has  been  well  made.  The 
philosophy  of  the  general  movement  and  the 
significance  of  influences  here  and  there  have 
not  been  subordinated  to  the  mere  narrative  or 
to  catalogues  of  dates,  names  and  wars.  The  cuts 
and  maps  are  fresh j  clear,  and  abundant.  A 
synopsis  for  review  follows  each  chapter.    The 


index  is  unusually  copious.     [American  Book 
Co.,  610  pages,  $1.50.] 

There  have  come  to  our  table  three  new  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Twentieth  Century  Text-Book  " 
series.  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  are 
edited  by  Franklin  T.  Baker  of  Columbia  uni- 
versity and  Richard  Jones  ot  Yanderbilt  univer- 
sity. It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  editors 
regard  these  papers  rather  to  be  read  and  en- 
joyed than  minutely,  critically  studied  with 
learned  and  labored  comment.  The  introduc- 
tion of  84  pages  explains  the  social  and  political 
conditions  which  gave  to  the  papers  a  signifi- 
cance at  the  time,  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
makes  them  for  us  to-day  more  than  a  mere  por- 
trayal of  scene  and  character.  The  notes  are 
sufficiently  copious  for  the  purpose.  All  the  pa- 
pers are  included  except  the  one  by  Tickell. 

Another  volume  contains  MiUon^s  Shorter 
Poems  and  Sonnets.  They  are  arranged  in  chron- 
ological order,  and  edited  by  Frederick  Day 
Nichols  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  in- 
troduction has  a  biographical  sketch  of  Milton , 
and  some  critical  study  of  his  work,  especially 
of  the  shorter  poems.  The  page  of  the  text  is 
commendable  for  its  clearness.  The  shorter  ex- 
planations appear  as  foot-notes,  the  longer  ones 
being  gathered  at  the  back  of  the  book. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison  are 
edited  by  George  B.  Aiton,  Minnesota  inspector 
of  high  schools.  Nearly  the  whole  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  text  of  the  two  essays.  There  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  Macaulay's  life,  and  a  word  about 
his  style.  The  notes  are  limited  to  seven  pages, 
but  the  editor  recommends  the  generous  use  of 
encyclopedia  and  dictionary.  These  books  are 
published  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  40  cents  each. 

All  who  have  gone  with  Frank  G.  Carpenter, 
the  celebrated  traveler  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondent on  one  of  his  **  personally  conducted  " 
tours  will  be  glad  to  know  of  another,  just  out, 
through  South  America,  With  Mr.  Carpenter  as 
guide  and  interpreter,  the  reader  makes  a  sur- 
vey of  each  of  the  countries  of  South  America ; 
he  explores  the  vast  rivers,  visits  the  chief  cit- 
ies, and  takes  note  of  the  curious  manners  and 
customs  of  the  different  peoples.  He  sees  many 
strange  animals,  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  the 
tapir  and  the  jaguar;  visits  the  plantations 
where  cacao  or  chocolate  is  raised,  learns  how 
rubber  and  quinine  are  obtained,  and  where 
nitrate  comes  from.  He  meets  the  descendants 
of  the  Incas,  learns  something  of  Pizarro's  con- 
quest of  Peru,  and  finds  out  how  Rio  de  Janeiro 
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got  its  name.  The  good  thing  about  it  all  is 
that  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  there,  and  the  de- 
scriptions and  narrations  he  gives  us  are  first 
hand.  [  American  Book  Co. ,  352  pages,  210  illus- 
trations, 80  cents.] 

"  To  put  into  one  handy  volume  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  English  history,"  is  the 
expressed  aim  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Bums  in  compiling 
English  Kings  According  to  Shakespeare.  "  Com- 
piled "  may  not  be  quite  the  word,  for  wherever 
connective  matter  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  narrative  the  author  has  supplied  it.  Care- 
ful study  has  convinced  him  that  the  common 
admission  of  the  way  in  which  the  great  drama- 
tist used  to  distort  historical  facts  to  suit  his 
purpose  is  not  well  founded.  He  believes  that 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to-day  to  recreate  the 
English  kings  from  authentic  history  they 
would  be  less  true  to  life  than  those  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  If  this  is  so  Dr.  Bums's  book 
will  be  welcomed  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  both 
history  and  literature.  The  kings  treated  are 
Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Falstaflf,  as  king  of  the 
realm  of  humor,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward 
IV.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VIII.  [D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  272  pages,  $1.00.] 

A  book  that  will  be  of  peculiar  interest  to 
teachers  of  Indiana  is  Gleanings  From  Nature  by 
state  geologist  W.  S.  Blatchley.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  close  way  in  which  the  author 
is  accustomed  to  look  at  things  will  appreciate 
his  statement  that  these  gleanings  are ''based 
upon  studies  made  in  the  fields  and  woods  of  the 
Hoosier  State  during  the  past  ten  years."  Read- 
ers may  expect  to  find  a  series  of  interesting 
studies  of  common  plants  and  animals  that  is 
not  technical  and  is  yet  accurate  and  reliable. 
This  fact  will  bring  it  also  within  the  reach  of  a 
large  number  of  Hoosiers  whose  occupations 
preclude  their  becoming  scientific  students.  In- 
deed one  of  the  author's  purposes  is  to  arouse 
such  an  interest  in  the  ordinary  things  of  country 
nature  that  young  men  and  women  will  be  more 
content  to  stay  there.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. [The  Nature  Publishing  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis.] 

How  the  deed  comes  back  to  the  doer  and  how 
kindness  is  repaid  whether  shown  to  human  be- 
ings or  to  animals  is  illustrated  in  a  very  well 
told  little  story  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Fraser,  entitled 
Strawberry  HilL  The  interest  centers  in  a  boy 
who  goes  to  live  with  his  aunt  on  a  strawberry 
farm,  and  learns  there  both  by  example  and 
precept  the  virtue  of  kindness.    One  might  al- 


most  call   it   a   companion    to   Bla^h .  Beauty, 
[Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  50  cents.] 

Under  the  title.  Stories  of  Insect  Life,  Mary  E. 
Murtfeldt  and  Clarence  Moores  Weed  have  gath- 
ered a  series  of  simple,  interesting  studies  of  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  more  familiar  insects. 
Katydids,  slugs,  firefly,  moths,  caterpillars, 
ladybird,  beetles,  tomato-worms,  etc.,  are  in- 
cluded. The  illustrations  are  clear,  and  the  in- 
teresting manner  of  treatment  commends  the 
stories  Tor  early  nature-study.  [Giun  A  Co., 
35  cents.] 

Things  as  They  Are jhy  Bolton  Hall,  is  a  re- 
markably terse  and  pointed  putting  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  rule  in  the  social  and  commercial 
world  to-day.  It  extenuates  nothing ;  it  shows 
how  things  must  appear  when  men  are  honest 
with  themselves  and  ask  to  know  the  truth ;  it 
shows  either  that  self-preservation  is  no  longer 
the  first  law  of  life,  or  else  that  honesty  is  not  the 
best  policy;  it  shows  that  under  the  present 
arrangement  the  golden  rule  does  not  work. 
There  is  neither  sophistry  nor  philosophic  dis- 
cussion in  any  of  the  chapters ;  rather  is  it  like 
the  drawing  back  of  the  curtain  and  letting  us 
see  the  play  in  which  we  ourselves  are  the  play- 
ers. It  is  cordially  commended  to  all  who  dare 
to  open  their  eyes,  to  all  who  are  not  afraid  of 
the  best  socialism,  pure  and  simple.  The  latter 
half  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  fables.  [Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  293  pages,  $125.] 

If  there  is  any  one  man  who  is  peculiarly 
qualified  more  than  another  to  speak  of  the 
American  negro  it  is  Booker  T.  Washington, 
well  known  as  a  public  speaker,  and  as  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at 
Tuskegee,  Alabama.  Besides  his  addresses,  Mr. 
Washington  has  also  been  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  leading  periodicals,  and  his  new  book, 
The  Future  of  the  American  Negro,  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  his  thoughts  and  ideas,  already  ex- 
pressed. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  form  they 
may  find  a  still  larger  audience.  One  will  not 
read  far  nor  listen  long  before  finding  that  the 
writer  is  keen  and  incisive,  that  he  grasps  clearly 
the  whole  negro  problem,  and  that  his  plans  for 
its  solution  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention. 
The  book  is  intensely  interesting  whether  the 
reader  is  in  sympathy  with  the  subject  or  not. 
[Small,'  Maynard  &  Co.,  244  pages,  $1.50.] 

It  seems  trite  to  say  that  there  are  books  and 
books,  but  since  the  day  when  Charles  Lamb 
uttered  that  paradox  about  books  that  are  no 
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books  there  has  not  been  a  time  when  so  much 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  making  of  fine 
books  for  all  who  like  them,  as  just  now.  Lau- 
rence Button  has  said  of  the  Roycroft  books 
^'Just  to  hold  and  caress  such  a  book  is  a  joy." 
When  the  old  Venetians  made  their  elegant  vol- 
umes the  luxury  was  for  the  few.  The  Kelm- 
scott  Press,  the  Roycroft  Shop,  and  even  Mr. 
Mosher  of  Portland  are  not  yet  within  the  reach 
of  all,  though  we  heartily  wish  they  were.  But 
the  substantial,  gratifying  thing  is  the  growing 
abundance  of  really  fine  books  at  modest  prices. 
We  are  coming  to  know  that  a  bundle  of  printed 
leaves  between  two  covers  does  not  of  necessity 
make  a  book  worthy  the  name.  The  art  in  type, 
the  art  in  paper,  the  art  in  binding,  illustration, 
and  design,  are  all  worth  while,  not  less  than 
the  art  in  the  literature  itself.  These  observa- 
tions are  suggested  by  the  series  of  dainty  little 
Beacon  Biographies  edited  by  M.  A.  De Wolfe 
Howe.  The  titles  of  those  already  published 
were  named  in  Thb  Educator  for  December. 
These  books  have  many  points  to  commend 
them : — They  are  small  enough  to  slip  easily  into 
the  pocket,  they  appeal  to  the  reader's  artistic 
sense,  the  clear  type  makes  the  reading  itself 
delightful,  the  subjects  are  men  eminent  in 
American  life,  the  sketches  are  brief  and  dwell 
most  upon  personal  characteristics,  each  volume 
IS  prefaced  by  a  photogravure  of  the  subject. 
Happily  the  number  of  distinguished  Americans 
is  large,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  publishers 
will  feel  justified  in  making  the  list  of  these 
little  biographies  a  long  one.  [Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  75  cents  each.] 

As  a  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  army  from  1857  to 
1874,  as  the  companion  of  Col.  Cody  and  Kit 
Carson,  as  a  famous  Indian  fighter,  and  as  a  man 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  great  western  plains.  Colonel  Henry  Inman 
wrote  his  tales  of  romance  and  adventure  from 
a  full  heart.  The  volume  before  us,  Buffalo 
Jones*  Forty  Years  of  Adventure,  is  described  as 
**A  volume  of  facts  gathered  from  experience, 
by  Hon.  C.  J.  Jones,  whose  eventful  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can bison  and  other  wild  animals ;  who  survived 
the  perils  of  the  frozen  north,  the  land  of  the 
midnight  sun,  among  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  the 
ferocious  beasts  of  North  America."  The  very 
rapid  march  of  civilization  westward  makes  it 
seem  incredible  that  only  thirty-five  years  ago 
there  were  great  herds  of  bufifalo  on  our  plains 
where  to-day  there  are  none.  Yet  this  is  true, 
and  the  record  of  the  attempts  made  by  '*  Buffalo 
Jones  "  to  preserve  some  of  these  wild  animals 


as  a  characteristic  of  native,  primitive  North 
America,  is  of  surpassing  interest  both  as  litera- 
ture and  as  history.  The  book  is  richly  illus- 
trated. [Crane  &  Co.,  Topeka,  Kansas,  489 
octavo  pages,  $2.00  postpaid.] 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  studies  which 
the  colleges  accept  as  preparation  for  entrance. 
This  suggests  that  in  each  of  those  subjects  cor- 
respondingly better  work  must  be  done  in  the 
high  school,  and  in  fact  this  is  the  case.  It-  has 
been  seen  that  the  superficial  knowledge  of  any 
subject  was  hardly  worth  a  student's  while, 
whether  he  intended  to  go  to  college  or  not. 
Hence,  the  best  schools  reduce  the  number  of 
studies  which  any  one  student  may  take,  but  at 
the  same  time  require  a  more  substantial 
knowledge  of  whatever  may  be  selected.  The 
movement  has  been  from  extensive  to  intensive. 
Among  the  recent  books  to  encourage  that  move- 
ment is  The  Teaching  Botanist  by  Wm.  F.  Gan- 
ong.  It  is  not  a  text-book ;  it  is  not  adapted  to 
class  use.  The  writer  seems  to  have  guessed, 
somehow,  that  not  all  teachers  of  botany  are 
well  grounded  in  their  subject ;  and,  with  a  de- 
sire to  see  a  growing  interest  in  botany,  he  at- 
tempts to  supplement  the  teacher's  knowledge 
by  a  series  of  essays  on  the  methods,  principles 
and  theory  of  teaching  botany.  The  first  group 
of  essays  is  pedagogical,  and  considers  the  edu- 
cational value  of  botany  as  a  science,  together 
with  the  best  means  of  realizing  that  value. 
The  second  group  considers  the  principles  and 
really  constitutes  a  treatise  in  outline  on  the 
science  itself.  The  book  will  meet  a  peculiar 
want  of  many  teachers,  supplementing  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  material 
furnished  by  the  text-book  used.  [The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  270  pages,  $1.10.] 

A  book  that  is  quite  in  keeping  with  modern 
methods  ofi  teaching  history  will  be  found  in  A 
History  of  England  by  Katharine  Coman  and 
Elizabeth  Kimball  Kendall,  professors  of  history 
in  Wellesley  College.  Racial  infiuences,  physi- 
cal conditions,  colonial  policies,  commercial  re- 
lations are  the  factors  that  are  chiefly  consider- 
ed in  the  making  of  the  British  Empire  of  to- 
day. The  entrance  requirement  of  leading  col- 
leges has  also  been  kept  in  mind  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  book.  Much  of  the  familiar  record 
of  English  wars  is  omitted  on  the  principle  that 
only  those  movements  should  be  here  considered 
which  "affect  industrial  prosperity,  constitu- 
tional  tendencies,   or   international  relations. 
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The  chapters  on  the  **  Growth  of  Democracy" 
and  "  Industrial  Revolution"  are  particularly 
interesting  and  suggestive.  It  is  evident 
throughout  the  volume  that  the  writing  has  been 
done  from  the  American  point  of  view.  Three 
lists  of  books  numbering  twenty-five,  fifty  and 
seventy-five  volumes  respectively,  suitable  aids 
in  the  study  of  English  history,  will  be  appreci- 
ated. One  other  commendable  feature  is  the  se- 
ries of  marginal  notes  referring  the  student  to 
particular  readings  by  volume  and  page.  [The 
Macmillan  Co.,  507  pages,  $1.25.] 

Professor  L.  A.  Sherman,  university  of  Ne- 
braska, has  edited  an  edition  of  Macbeth  in 
which  he  states  as  his  main  purpose  ''to  aid 
teachers  in  securing  for  their  pupils  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  ethic  and  eesthetic  meanings  " 
of  the  play.  To  this  end  he  considers  it  advisa- 
ble to  offer  consistent  help  in  the  way  of  ap- 
preciating Shakespeare's  diction  and  explaining 
remote  allusions.  The  author  seems  conscious 
of  the  danger  of  over-editing,  and  while  his 
notes  are  copious,  some  seventy  pages,  yet  the 
addition  of  nearly  thirty  pages  of  questions 
shows  the  room  he  leaves  for  suggestive  study. 
A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  a  critical  estimate  of 
Shakespeare's  work  and  to  ''Suggestions  to 
Teachers."  Considering  the  value  of  Macbeth 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  great 
English  dramatist,  this  well-edited  edition  will 
be  welcomed  by  many  teachers.  [Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  New  York.  1 

Ludwig Kotelmann,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  is  a  school- 
man by  inheritance  and  by  practice,  a  physician, 
a  journalist,  and  a  scientist.  These  varied  qual- 
ifications peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  preparation 
of  such  a  work  as  his  School  Hygiene  y  published 
in  German  and  recently  translated  by  John  A. 
Bergstrom  and  Edward  Conradi  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. The  translator  remarks  in  an  intro- 
ductory note  that  in  a  work  on  hygiene  involving 
architecture,  sanitation,  psychology,  pedagogy, 
there  is  great  danger  of  one-sided  treatment ; 
that  it  might  be  scholarly  yet  not  practical,  and 
comprehensive  without  proper  balance,  propor- 
tion and  connection.  Dr.  Kotelmann's  treatise, 
which  appeared  first  in  1895,  and  has  since  been 
revised,  has  already  won  distinction  as  a  re- 
markably clear,  practical,  scientific  discus- 
sion. The  various  kinds  of  seats  and  desks,  ven- 
tilating devices,  heating  apparatus,  lighting, 
cleaning,  programs,  sight,  hearing,  sitting, 
speaking  are  all  discussed  in  a  particular  and 
specific  way,  not  in  broad  generalization.  The 
teacher  who  reads  the  book  soon  finds  that  the 


author's  purpose  is  to  provide  for  the  pupil  an 
atmosphere  of  health  and  the  best  conditions 
for  work.  There  is  appended  an  extensive  and 
valuable  bibliography.  [C.  W.  Bardeen,  300 
pages,  $1.50.] 

The  author  of  The  At-One-Menty  in  a  discourse 
of  500  pages,  considers  various  questions  that 
are  interesting  to  all  bible  students,  such  as  the 
character  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Christ,  his  holy  birth,  the  fall  and  ran- 
som of  man,  and  the  character  and  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  quite  likely  that  theolo- 
gians of  the  old  school  will  think  it  heterodox, 
while  the  higher  critics  will  think  many  of  the 
interpretations  too  literal.  It  is  certain  that 
the  writer  has  positive  convictions  and  that 
these  a^  founded  upon  the  Scriptures.  This 
is  a  book  to  awaken  thought  whether  the  reader 
agrees  with  its  doctrine  or  not.  [Watch  Tower 
Bible  and  Tract  Society,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  cloth 
60  cents,  paper  25  cents.] 

Americans  will  be  likely  to  attend  in  large  num- 
bers, has  given  at  least  a  temporary  increase  of 
interest  to  the  study  of  French.  The  result  is 
seen  in  newly  formed  classes  for  the  study  of 
French  and  in  numerous  books  with  short 
courses.  In  distinction  to  these  there  are  the 
more  substantial  courses  providing  for  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  language.  Here  must  be 
classed  Kroeh's  three  year  Preparatory  Course, 
the  third  volume  of  which  has  just  appeared. 
It  consists  chiefiy  of  reading  exercises,  though 
there  is  a  timely  review  of  grammatical  princi- 
ples, and  much  attention  to  word  study  intended 
to  illustrate  idiomatic  uses.  This  last  named 
feature  is  particularly  valuable,  and  will  surely 
aid  the  careful  student  to  clear  away  many 
small  but  perplexing  difficulties.  The  course  is 
considered  to  be  complete  and  sufficient  for  all 
except  special  students,  and  the  author's  claim 
that  he  has  utilized  all  the  best  methods  seems 
to  be  well  founded.  [The  Macmillan  Co.,  388 
pages,  $1.00.] 

Induction  as  applied  to  argumentative  writing 
is  the  basis  of  method  in  a  little  book  by  Ger- 
trude Buck,  Ph.  D.,  entitled  A  Course  in  Argu- 
mentative Writing.  The  student's  own  construc- 
tion and  a  rough  analysis  of  arguments  precede 
the  formulation  of  any  principles  of  persuasion. 
The  material  to  be  used  for  such  analysis  and 
for  the  derivation  of  principles  should  be  such 
as  belong  to  daily  experience.  The  fairness  of  a 
certain  examination  is  a  better  theme  at  first 
than  the  advantages  of  a  protective  tariff.    The 
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method  of  the  syllogism  is  the  natural  one,  not 
only  logical  but  psychological  in  that  each  argu- 
ment is  referred  to  its  antecedent.  Such  are  the 
principles  upon  which  the  author  bases  her  work. 
The  various  forms  of  argumentation,  inductive, 
deductive,  a  priori,  a  posteriori,  analogy  and  a 
fortiori  are  presented  in  order,  the  examples  be- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  simple.  It  is  in  this  sim- 
plicity and  the  many  examples  for  study  that 
the  value  of  the  book  consists.  (206  pages,  80 
cents.) 

Another  book  by  the  same  author,  in  collabor- 
ation with  Elizabeth  Woodbridge,  Ph.  D.,  is 
based  on  similar  principles.  This  is  a  course  in 
Expository  Writing.  An  opening  sentence  in  the 
preface  to  this  book  is  significant,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  characterises  the  plan  of  the  book 
is  most  commendable.  "One  of  the  difficulties 
which  an  English  teacher  has  to  meet  is  the  no 
less  fundamental  one  than  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting his  students  to  write  at  all — to  write,  that 
is,  not  perfunctorily,  but  spontaneously,  for  this 
is  the  only  kind  of  writing  that  counts."  An 
examination  of  the  book  shows  that  it  provides 
directions  for  much  writing  of  this  kind.  The 
many  selections  for  study  and  analysis  show  fine 
discrimination  in  choice.  (206  pages,  80  cents.) 
Both  volumes  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

A  book  that  will  be  found  helpful  to  students 
and  teachers  of  German  is  Poll's  German  Prose 
Composition  J  of  which  the  best  feature  is  the  in- 
teresting character  of  the  exercises  chosen  for 
translation.  Most  of  them  are  originally  from 
the  German,  and  are  classic.  The  large  vocabu- 
lary (168  pages)  by  Professor  H.  C.  G.  von 
Jagemaan  of  Harvard,  accompanies  the  exer- 
cises.    [Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  90  cents.] 

Schrakamp's  Supplementary  Exercises y  designed 
originally  to  accompany  *'  Das  Deutsche  Buch  ", 
by  Schrakamp  and  Van  Daell,  is  now  published 
separately.  The  design  appears  to  be  to  furnish 
an  abundance  of  simple  German  exercises  for 
drill  in  the  various  parts  of  speech.  [Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  110  pages,  50  cents. 

Numbers  135  and  136  of  the  "  Riverside  Liter- 
ature Series  are  devoted  to  Chaucer  and  include 
the  Prologue^  Knight's  Tale  and  Nun's  Priest's 
Tale.  The  editing  is  by  Frank  Jewett  Mather, 
Jr.,  of  Williams  college.  The  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  annotated  studies  in  Chaucer  contain  only 
the  prologue  will  make  this  edition  welcome  to 
many  students  and  teachers  who  have  wished  to 
know  well  more  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  The 
Introduction  of  forty-five  pages  gives  the  life  of 


Chaucer,  his  literary  development,  the  plan  of 
his  great  work,  his  genius,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  pronunciation  and  metre.  Not  the  least 
valuable  feature  is  the  twenty-seven-page  glos- 
sary. The  notes,  as  usual,  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.     [Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  15  cents  each.] 

In  Appleton's  "  Home  Reading  Series'*  one  of 
the  late  books,  by  Edward  S.  Holden,  is  in  the 
form  of  "  Conversations  with  a  child,"  and  bears 
the  title  The  Family  of  the  Sun.  It  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  author's  former  volume  "  Earth  and 
Sky."  Although  told  to  a  child,  in  a  simple 
manner,  these  "talks"  are  richly  instructive 
and  so  interesting  that  many  an  older  person 
will  be  glad  to  read  them.  It  is  a  simple  set  of 
studies  in  astronoiny,  as  the  title  suggests,  de- 
scribing the  relations  of  the  planets  to  each  other 
and  to  the  center  of  our  system,  the  sun,  and 
giving  much  information  about  each  member  of 
the  system.  [D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  252  pages,  50 
cents.] 


EDXTCATfONAL,  IjTTERAHY  AND  GENSRAI. 

Items. 


Superintendent  Finley  Geiger  of  Blackford 
county,  Ind.,  reports  that  his  Thanksgiving  asso- 
ciation was  a  grand  success. 

Among  the  bright  papers  published  by  stu- 
dents. The  High  School  Patriot  of  Seymour,  In- 
diana, is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

P.  V.  Voris,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Danville  schools  is  doing  advanced  .work  in  phi- 
losophy and  pedagogy  at  Indiana  university. 

Professor  E.  E.  Griffith,  associate  professor  of 
English  in  Indiana  university,  has  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  which  he  is  spending  in  New  Mexico 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Williams,  a  well  known  Harrison 
county  teacher,  has  secured  a  fine  position  in 
the  Census  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
writes  that  he  still  wants  The  Educator. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Wallace  has  issued  his 
yearly  manual  for  the  Daviess  County  (Ind.) 
schools.  It  is  well  filled  with  rules,  advice,  in- 
formation, statistics,  etc.,  and  suggests  careful 
and  intelligent  supervision. 

The  Spencer  county  teachers  held  both  their 
institute  and  association  during  Thanksgiving 
week,  and  report  the  meetings  among  the  best 
ever  held  in  the  county.  Dr.  R.  J.  Aley  and 
Mrs.  McRae  were  the  instructors. 
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Superintendent  Mark  MofEett  of  Waveland, 
Ind.,  sends  a  copy  of  his  annual  report.  Judging 
from  the  course  of  study  and  directions  to  teach- 
ers, the  work  is  well  organized.  Next  year  the 
high-school  course  is  to  be  increased  from  three 
to  four  years. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  who  for  tover  ten 
years  has  been  the  editor  of  Harper's  Bazar,  has 
resigned  that  position  and  joined  the  editorial 
corps  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  in  which 
magazine  she  will  hereafter  conduct  a  perma- 
nent department. 

Professor  R.  J.  Aley  has  published  a  pamphlet 
containing  an  extended  discussion  on  "A  New 
Triangle  and  Some  of  its  Properties."  The 
study  was  presented  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  and  will  surely  be 
of  deep  interest  to  mathematicians. 

Frank  N.  Doubleday  and  S.  S.  McClure  dissolve 
partnership,  Mr.  McClure  to  continue  the  pub- 
lication of  the  McClure,  Magazine  and  other 
business  of  the  firm,  while  Mr.  Doubleday  em- 
barks with  other  well  know^n  New  York  pub- 
lishers in  an  enterprise  under  the  firm  name  of 
the  Doubleday-Page  company. 

A  very  full  and  interesting  manual  just  re- 
ceived is  that  from  the  Covington  (Ind.)  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  announcements  and  a 
well-balanced  course  of  study,  there  are  various 
items  of  general  information  regarding  athletics 
and  clubs,  etc.  The  pages  are  enlivened  by  nu- 
merous full-page  half-tone  cuts. 

A  very  successful  meeting  of  teachers  and  pa- 
rents was  held  at  Valentine,  Ind.,  Dec.  16.  The 
sessions  were  well  attended  by  parents  who  have 
hitherto  shown  little  interest  in  school  matters. 
A  good  half  of  the  program  was  rendered  by 
them.  Principal  Homer  Myers  thinks  the  in- 
terest awakened  means  much  good  to  the  schools. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  is  com- 
mencing with  January.  1900,  the  publication  of 
anew  periodical  called  The  International  Monthly. 
It  is  to  be  "a  magazine  of  contemporary 
thought,"  and  the  contents  of  the  first  number 
are  by  such  distinguished  writers  as  Edouard 
Rod,  N.  S.  Shaler,  John  Trowbridge,  and  Norman 
Hapgood. 

A  young  Hoosier  poet  who  is  becoming  quite 
well  known  is  Alonzo  Leora  Rice  of  Rays  Cross- 
ing, Indiana.  By  some  critics  he  is  classed  with 
Riley  in  his  love  of  nature  and  his  tender  regard 
for  humanity.  Mr.  Rice  edits  the  poet's  comer 
of  The  Sunny  South,  and  is  himself  a  most  pro- 
lific writer.    Readers  of  The  Educator  have  the 


promise  of  something  from  his  pen  at  an  early 
date. 

Readers  of  Professor  Greenlaw's  excellent  ar- 
ticles on  Literature  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  he  can  furnish  Studies  in  Macbeth,  in  pam- 
phlet form,  at  twelve  cents  each,  postpaid,  or 
$1.25  per  dozen.  Competent  critics  have  ex- 
pressed a  high  opinion  of  these  studies.  Ad- 
dress E.  A.  Greenlaw,  Northwestern  university, 
Evanston,  111. 

Superintendent  \V.  S.  Gibbons  of  Fulton 
county,  Indiana,  asked  the  teachers  of  his  county 
to  observe  the  afternoon  of  December  20  as  Book 
Day.  The  idea  seems  to  be  a  new  one,  but  has 
numerous  things  to  commend  it.  The  wanton 
destruction  and  marring  both  of  books  and  of 
furniture  is  hoped  to  be  lessened  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  new  day  in  our  special  calendar. 

A  census  of  the  students  at  Indiana  university 
this  terms  shows  that  sfxty-four  per  cent,  are 
church  members.  The  total  number  enrolled 
this  term  is  632,  which  is  the  largest  fall  term's 
attendance  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Of 
this  number  there  are  122  Methodists,  112  Chris- 
tians, sixty  Presbyterians,  eighteen  Baptists, 
sixteen  Catholics,  fourteen  Friends,  ten  Episco- 
palians, and  fifty-four  who  belong  to  various 
other  churches,  from  one  to  four  each. 

The  Journal  of  Education  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  December  7, 1899.  Its  special 
issue  was  devoted  largely  to  a  review  of  the 
educational  progress  during  this  period.  The 
fact  that  this  review  was  made  general  in  its 
scope,  and  that  it  was  not  limited  merely  to  the 
growth  of  the  Journal  may  be  taken  as  a  mark  of 
the  Journal's  largeness  of  spirit.  Beginning 
with  New  England  it  has  grown  to  be  national 
both  in  circulation  and  in  character.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Winship,  the  long-time  editor,  is  a  real  power  in 
the  schools  of  America. 

Salem,  Ind.,  sustained  a  severe  loss  on  De- 
cember 5,  in  the  burning  of  its  graded  school 
building.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  started 
in  the  furnace  room.  Although  the  structure 
had  been  standing  a  good  many  years  it  was  in 
fair  condition.  The  insurance  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  loss,  but  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ad- 
justed work  will  be  commenced  on  a  new  build- 
ing. Meanwhile  Superintendent  Wilson  and 
the  school  board  are  trying  to  accommodate  the 
300  pupils  from  this  building  in  various  rooms 
that  have  been  freely  offered  for  temporary  use. 

By  the  courtesy  of  President  Swain  of  Indi- 
ana university  we  have  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
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ingB  of  the  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  In- 
diana Science  Teachers'  Association.  The  chief 
features  are  the  several  papers, — one  by  £. 
A.  Schultz,  Fort  Wayne,  on  The  Relation  of 
Secondary  Science  Teaching  to  that  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  University;  one  by  A.  B.  Crowe, 
Fort  Wayne,  on  Science  Study  and  National 
Character:  one  by  Thomas  Large,  Evansville,  on 
Zoology  as  a  High  School  Study;  one  by  J.  P.  Nay- 
lor,  on  Physics  as  a  High  School  Subject;  and  one 
by  John  Le  May,  on  A  Proposed  Bevised  Course  of 
Study  for  Indianapolis. 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  Jackson  county 
teachers'  association  was  held  at  Browns  town, 
Dec.  1  and  2.  It  was  considered  the  best  meet- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  association.  The  Presi- 
dent addressed  the  sessions  on  general  pedagogy 
and  literature.  Serious  complaint  was  made 
that  some  of  the  city  schools  were  so  inade- 
quately represented.  It  may  be  added  that 
similar  complaints  come  from  other  counties, 
and  it  might  be  suggested  that  if  city  teachers 
feel  their  self-sufficiency,  and  hence  no  need  of 
the  county  meetings,  they  may  owe  something 
to  fellow- teachers  who  have  been  less  favored. 

Indiana  University  has  recently  received  dona- 
tions from  two  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  one  a  democrat  and  the  other  a 
republican.  Hon.  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  has  do- 
nated the  sum  of  $250,  the  interest  on  which  is 
to  be  applied  annually  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  by  a  student  of  the  university  on  some 
subject  connected  with  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Hon.  John  Watson  Foster  has  donated 
the  sum  of  $500,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be 
applied  annually  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  by 
a  student  of  the  university  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  the  political  development  of  the 
United  States. 

The  department  of  the  interior  has  recently 
published  a  wall  map  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  general  land  office,  4  feet  11  inches  by  7 
feet  2  inches  in  size,  mounted  on  muslin  and  at- 
tached to  rollers  ready  for  immediate  use.  In 
addition  to  the  features  ordinarily  characteriz- 
ing maps  of  the  country,  on  this  are  shown  by 
clearly  defined  boundaries,  the  several  acquisi- 
tions of  territory  upon  this  continent  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  latest  investigations,  together  with  all 
military,  Indian  and  forest  reservations.  It  is 
supplied  by  the  department  at  eighty  cents  per 
copy,  the  cost  of  printing,  mounting,  etc.  The 
law  permits  the  sale  of  only  one  copy. to  any  in- 
dividual, but  to  schools  and  other  institutions 


as  many  copies  can  be  furnished  as  are  desired 
for  separate  buildings  or  departments.  All  re- 
mittances in  payment  for  maps  should  be  by 
draft  or  postal  money  order  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  financial  clerk,  department  of 
the  interior. 

It  is  fitting  enough  that  helps  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  should  keep  pace  in  their  progress  with 
that  made  in  other  branches  of  literature  and 
study.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  the  bare 
text  was  the  whole  Bible.  Now,  besides  exten- 
sive marginal  references  to  a  self -pronouncing 
text  we  find  copious  analytical  and  explanatory 
notes  and  summaries  of  the  several  books ;  his- 
torical, chronological  and  geographical  tables,  a 
harmony  of  the  gospels,  Paul's  missionary  jour- 
neys; values  of  weights,  measures,  time  and 
money ;  index,  concordance,  dictionary  of  proper 
names;  maps,  &c.,  &c.  All  this  in  an  Oxford 
cover,  and  all  in  fine  type  I  If  you  need  a  Bible 
it  will  pay  you  to  answer  the  advertisement  of 
Button  A  Craft  in  the  December  Educator. 


The  December  Atlantic  might  in  some  senses 
almost  be  called  a  Chicago  number,  for  three  of 
the  most  striking  and  salient  articles  are  by 
Chicago  authors.  Harriet  Monroe's  * '  The  Grand 
Caflon  of  the  Colorado"  is  a  brilliant  and  effect- 
ive sketch  of  nature  and  natural  scenery ;  Mrs. 
Elia  W.  Peattie's  lively  "The  Artistic  Side  of 
Chicago"  pictures  the  aesthetic,  artistic,  edu- 
cational, and  literary  features  of  the  great  city, 
while  the  short  story  "The  Detectives,"  by  Will 
Payne,  is  a  capital  example  of  the  power  of  Chi- 
cago writers  in  romantic  fiction.  Chicago  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  contributions  to  this 
number  of  the  representative  magazine  of 
America. 


Two  powerful  multi-millionaires  who  were 
recently  determined  to  start  Sunday  editions  of 
their  daily  papers,  the  Daily  Telegraph  And  Daily 
Mail,  in  England,  were  defeated  in  this  attempt 
in  a  struggle  that  was  as  significant  as  it  was 
remarkable.  John  Burns,  the  agnostic  labor- 
leader  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bish- 
op of  London, Lord  Kinnaird,  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
Cohen,  a  well-known  Jew ;  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  number  of  other 
members  of  Parliament  were  among  those  who 
joined  in  this  memorable  campaign.  A  stirring 
account  of  the  affair  for  The  Sunday  School 
Times f  appeared  in  its  issue  of  November  25. 
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One  of  the  most  unique  ideas  in  the][way  of  a 
help  for  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  valuable  is  the  extra  number  of  The 
Inland  Educatob,  which  is  given  free  to  all 
paid  subscribers.  It  is  written  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  revised  Indiana  Beaders  but  teach- 
ers of  reading  everywhere  will  find  it  full  of 
suggestions.  It  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
encyclopedia,  the  name  of  every  author  and  the 
title  of  every  selectionjbeing entered.  The  chief 
facts  in  the  author's  career  are  given  and  in 
most  cases  there  are  hints  for  further  reading 
and  biographical  study.  The  main  effort  has, 
however,  been  expended  in  connection  with  the 
selections  themselves.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  writing,  hints  on  the  meaning 
or  content,  a  series  of  questions  designed  to 
help  a  class  in  getting  at  this  meaning  and  a 
few  carefully  prepared  notes  on  passages  likely 
to  give  trouble  to  the  student  are  given  in  each 
article.  In  the  judicious  teacher's  hands  it  be- 
comes a  great  source  of  suggestion  and  inspira- 
tion. By  printing  in  the  regulariform  of  The 
Educator  we  have  been  enabled  to  put  a  maxi- 
mum of  material  within  a  minimum  of  space. 
This  ** Note-Book"  was  prepared  by  Professor 
Chas.  M.  Curry.  Since  we  began  sending  it  out 
a  few  weeks  ago  many  commendatory  letters 
have  been  received  from  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents, all  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  helpfulness  of  this  book.  We  take  the  lib- 
erty of  quoting  two  of  these  letters : 

From  Lawrence  McTurnan,  County  Superintendent  Madi- 
son County,  Anderson,  Ind. 

I  wish  to  say  this  aid  to  the  teacher  deseryea  the  highest 
commendation  from  the  teachers  and  pupils  for  whom  it 
was  written.  It  is  a  great  help  to  me  and  I  am  sure  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  the  state.  Please  allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  upon  this  work.  flB 

From  W.  A.  Millis,  Superintendent  Attica  City  Schools:! 

I  have  just  received  the  *'  Reading  Note-Book  "  from  your 
press,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  enterprise.  It  is  a  happy 
thought.  The  supplement  will  be  of  great  value  in  the 
reading  work  of  the  Indiana  schools.  I  shall  take  pleasure 
in  calling  the  attention  of  my  teachers  to  its  value. 


How  to  gret  this 

BEADING 
NOTE-BOOK. 


Simply  remit  the  amount 
due  on  your  subscription  to 
The  Inland  Educator.  The 
*^  Note-Book  "  will  reach  you 
by  return  mail.  1/  not  yet  a 
subscriber  become  one,  pay 
for  one  year,  and  receive  the 
book. 
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ADVERTISINO  RATES  furnished  on  appUcation. 
Address  aU  communications  to 

THB  iKLAXn  PUBUBHZNe  COXPAMT, 

18  South  Sixth  street, 

Terre  Haute,  Indians. 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company's 

j\^ew^  Educational  Books. 


«  THE  RIVERSIDE  ART  SERIES. 

No.  1.     liaphaeL    Edited  by  Estei.le  M.  IIurll. 

No.  2.    Kcmbrant.     By  Estelle  M.  IIurll. 

Each  No.  12mo,  about  100  pages,  with  IB  full-page  reproductions  of  characteristic  pictures,  explana- 
tory text,  and  valuable  introductory  matter. 

In  preparation  :  Michelangelo,  J.  F.  Millet. 

Subscription  Pricr,  for  the  four  issues  of  the  present  school  year:  paper,  fl.OO;  cloth,  $1.50,  net.  post- 
paid.    Each  issue :  paper,]^30  cents;  cloth,  40  cents,  net,  postpaid.  , 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES. 
No.  135.    Chaucer's  Prologrue. 
No.  136.    Chaucer's  Knigrht's  Tale,  ancls  The  Xun's  Priest's  Tale. 

The  two  N()9.  edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Professor  Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr., 
Each  No.  paper,  15  cents,  net;  the  two  Nob.  in  one  vol.,  linen,  40  cents,  net. 

No.  137.  Homer's  Iliad.  Books  I,  Vf,  XXII,  XXIV.  Bryant* s  Translation.  With  In- 
troduction, and  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names;  paper,  15  cents,  net. 

No.  138.  Hawthorne's  Custom  House;  and  Main  Street.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Paper,  15  cents,  nH. 

No.  139.  Howell's  A  Day's  Pleasure,  and  Other  Sketches.  AVith  Introduction  and 
Notes.     Paper,  15  cents,  net.    Other  numbers  in  preparation.     Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston.  u  East  17th  Street,  New  York.  37S-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicas^o 

NEW  BBA.  FIRST  HBA.DEB •  •  • Price.  15o 

NEW  BBA  BBCONiy  REA.DEB Price,  25o 

NEW  EBA  THIBD  BEADBR Price.  35o 

MEW  ERA  POUBTH  READER Price,  45c 

NEW  ERA  FIFTH  READER , Price,  OOc 

BOOK  ONE,  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  SERIES Price,  25c 

BIP  VAN  WINKIiB  AND  liEOEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW  Price,  lOo 

NEW  BRA  U.  8.  HISTORY Price,  80c 

By  Alma  IIolman  Burton,  authorof  "The  Story  or  Our  Country."  "Four  American  Palriots,"  "LaFdyette,  the 
Friend  of  American  Llbertv,"  "Massafroit,"  etc. 


THE  NORMAL  RBLIE^i?^  MAPS,  a  Set  of  Seven  Maps,  43x62  inched,  in  oak  case $30.00 


Per  Doz.  76o. 
Per  Doz.  75c. 


)7  MICHIGAN  AVEN 


203-207  MICHIGAN  AVENUE. 
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November  and  December^  1899. 1 

SOUTH  AMERICA  g 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenier.     12ino,  clotb,  8  Maps  in  Color,  .210  Illuptrations,  ~ 

352  pages.     Uniform  with  C«ry;«}f<T'a^»/aancl  Xoith  ylrnmca  previously  ieeued  .  $0.60 

OUR  COUNTRY  IN  POEM  AND  PROSE 


For  collateral  and  supplementary  readinjf.     By  Eleanor  A.  Persons. 
12mo,  cloth.  204  pages.     (Eclectic  School  Readings.) 


DICKENS'S  TALE  OF  TWO  QTIES 

12mo,  cloth,  304  pages. 


Edited  by  Ella  Boyce  Kirk. 
(Eclectic  School  Keadin<rs.)   . 


SCOTT'S  KENILWORTH 

Abridged  for  school  use.     12mo,  cloth,  338  pages. 
(Eclectic  School  Readings.) .•    •    • 


THE  BALDWIN  PRIMER 

Edited  V>y  May  Kirk.     Cloth,  ftA  in  x  7J  in  ,  with  Colored  lllupti-atione. 
128  pages.     "A  Crowning  Triuinph." 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  QTY  OF  NEW  YORK 

By  Charles  B.  Todd,  New  York  Historical  Society. 

12mo,  2\H)  pages 

PRIMARY  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  H.  J.  Silver,     Two  lk)oks,  each  small  quarto. 

80  pages,  per  copy 

OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY 

By  Fhank  Moork  Coi.by,  Profeswor  of  Economics,  New  York  University. 
Half  leiitlier,  12mo,  ClOpajies 


.60 


.60 


.60 


.30 


.76 


LA  TULIPE  NOIRE 

By  Alexander  Dumas.     E«lited  by  E.  E.  Brandon,  Professor  of  French  in 
Miami  University.     Flexible  cloth,  12nio,  loG  pages 

GESCHICHTEN  VOM  RHEIN 

By  Mknco  Stebn.    Cloth,  12mo,  272  pages » 


I.60 


.40 


.86 


The  American  Book  Company  will  send  to  any  teacher,  free  on  application,  a  copy  of  its  well 
known  bcbool  Calendar  for  1900. 

American  Book  Company, 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


317  Walnut  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Adolescence, F.  M.  Stalker SI       Andrews,  Dr.  E.B.,  Goes -to  Nebraska 161 

Alcoholic  Beverages J.  T.  Scovell 65, 118       Art  Exhibit,  A  Successful 280 

"Alcoholic  Beverages  "...  Mary  H.  Hunt 277       Art  in  the  Schools      8 

Aley,  Robert  J 28,  82, 18i,  183,  21«,  2fl7       Art,  The  Touch  of 126 

Allegory,  The  Growth  of  the  .  Anna  B.  Collins.  .  .187,210       Aryans,  Another  Word  About  the  .  ...      188 

American  Schools,  Good  Words  for 106       Aryans,  The Ellwood  W.  Kemp   .      .  .  61 
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Blackmore,  Ruskln  and 64  Blue  Laws,  The,  of  Connecti- 
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Charleston  Program,  The 288  Conundrum,  A 108 
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Commencements,  Indiana 284  County  Superintendents  Will  Meet  at  Winona 288 
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Commencement  Souvenir,  A  Novel     247  Cuban  Teachers  at  Harvard     240 

Commercial  Courses 249  Cuban  Teachers,  Substantial  Aid  for 151 

Committee  of  Seven,  Discus-  Ourry,  Charle$  M        84, 186 
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Dearborn^  R.J 189  Dingledey,  Theo 280 
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from  the  Nature  of  the  Evening  Star,  The 127 

Child Howard  Sandison 6  Examinations,     Life     State 

Educational,  Literary  and  General  Items and  Professional,  Revised 

48, 100,  147, 196, 248, 284  Rules  Relating  to  ....  F.  L.  Jones 47 

Education,  Some  Fundamen-  Exi>eriment,  An  Interesting 55 
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Floba  J.  Cooke 180       Litsey,  Uzzir 228 

Longfellow  as  a  Worker     .  .  Jane  A.  Stewabt 18 
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Mathematics  and  Progress. .  C.  A.  Waldo 60, 115  M\islc,  Adapt  the,  to  the  Child 79 

Mathematical  Notes 26, 86, 184, 185, 271  Music  and  Art  in  National  Life,  Influence  of 126 

Mathematical  Section     26  Music  in  Education 79 

Mathematics,  How  to  Make  Interesting  .       .        .81  Music J.  G.  Cbabbe  .  .79, 126, 178, 224 

Mathematics Robebt  J.  Aley Music,  Need  for  Competent  Teachers  in 126 

28, 82, 181, 183, 219, 267  Music,  Public  School,  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  on 224 

Memorial  Day 158  Music,  the  Emotional  Side  In  ... 224 

Memorizing  and  Understanding Music,  Why  Study? 79 

Samuel  Findley 226  Music,  Why  Taught  in  our  Public  Schools? 224 

Moderator,  The  Michigan,  Strikes  from  the  Shoulder  .  260  Myth,  The  Progressive  ....  Edith  MacLean  Jeph80n.228 

Moore,  Anna  Lemira 124  Myth,  The  Progressive  .  .  .  .Theo  Dinoledey 280 

Moran,  T.  F 282 
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Nature  Study D.  W.  Dennis 156  Normal  Schools  in  Ohio 108 

N.  E.  A.,  The,  Will  go  to  Charleston 64  Normal,  The  New,  at  Chicago 104 
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Parker,  Francis  W. 2B5  Points,  Some,  and  a  query 178 

Parker,  Colonel  Francis  W.,  Address  of 170  Precept  and  Practice 152 

Parsons,  W.  W. 2.W  Pjimary,  Flora  J.  Cooke 20, 7«,  128, 180 

Patriotism,  February  ... 4  Primary  Grades,  Number  in 

Picnic  Time 228  the Floba  J.  Cooke 7« 

Pictures,  An  Interesting  Series  of 180  Prizes  for  Essays  on  Hygiene 152 

Play-house,  The  Elizabethan    Henbt  Thew  Stephenson..  Publications,  Demoralizing.  .Chas.  Swain  Thomas  . .  .  2M 

158  Puerto  or  Porto 249 

Poem-Studies,  Two 280 
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Questions,  Indiana  State  Board,  with  Discusssions  ....        Quincy,  A  Silver  Anniversary  for 152 

42,  89, 148, 192,  289,  288 
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Reading     in      the      Public  Ruskin  and  Blackmore 54 

Schools,  How  to  Teach . .  S.  H.  Clabk 80       Recommendation  Nuisance,  The 250 
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Sandiwn^KoMoaxd «,29  Solutions 24,88,182,184,221,288 

Sansxm,  Margaret  B 275  Solutions  Requested 2-5,  84, 184, 185, 222 

School  Chiefs,  The,  Meet  in  Chicago 186  Special  Days Chables  M.  Curbt    .  .  .  18« 

"School  Reform" 199  Spelling,  New,  Score  One  for  the 68 

School,  to  College,  Transition  from    .  .      58  Spelling,  New,  Don*t  Score  One  for  the 104 

School,The,and  the  School  Board       199  Spring  Mf  etings.  Why  Not  Have  Four 151 

Science  in  the  District   .  .  .  Stacker,  F.  Si 81 

Schools John  P.  Hochhaltbr    .     121  8tephenso7i,  Henry  Thfw 158 

Scovea,J.  T «5, 118, 252  SUwart,  Jane  A 18 

Self  Government  for  Pupils .  R.  J.  Dearborn 189  Storm  Song,  The  80 

Senate,  The  U.  S.,  as  Critic 248  Success,  A  Merited 248 

Sherri  I,  B,S 86  Summing  Up 2 

Short  Cuts Robert  J.  Aley        .  .  .  Superintendents,  Harmony  Among 104 

23,  82, 181, 188,  222,  270  Superintendents,  Important  Changes  Among  the  ...  847 

Smart,  President,  Passes  Away 87  Superintendents  Meet  in  Chicago 66 


T. 


Teacher  and  Community 8  Text-books,  Chicago  will  not  Manufacture.  ....  .249 

Teachers,  Indiana,  Annual  Meeting  of 26       Thomas,  Charles  8 loain 956 

Teachers,  Indiana,  Association  of 2       Thompson,  Richard  W 66 

Teachers,  Indiana,  North  and  South 174       Township  Institute,  The 80 

Teachers*  Positions 199       Treasurer's  Report  of  the  S.  I.  T.  A 284 

Teacher, The Arthur  S.  Hathaway.  Tree  Study Flora  J.  Cooke 128 


164,206 


Vacation  Problems . 


W. 


Waldo,  C.  A 69, 115       Weather  Proverbs J.  T.  Scovell 252 

Washington  Day Chas.M.  Cijrry  .  .  .  .  84, 186       Where  in  the  World  are  We 5 

Water Flora  J.  Cooke 20       Wisely,  J  B 71, 185, 279 
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A  JOURHKL  FOB  THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 
Edited  by  Walter  W.  Storms 

AMOciate  Sditora :     i  Departments :    Primary,  Flora  J.  Cooke 

Francis  M.  Stalker  Mathematics,  Robert  J.  Aley 

.    Chas.  M.  Cnrry  Music,  J:  Q.  Crabbe 


FEBRUARY,  1900. 

BDITOBIAL 

Educational  creeds— Oook  county  schools— One-man  power — Brief  items  of 
current  history — Summinsr  up  —  Association  of  Indiana  teachers — Art  in  the 
schools  —  Teacher  and  community— February  patriotism — "Where  in   the 

world  are  we  ? 1 

Educational  ideas  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  child  .  Howard  Sandisoii 6 

Talks  on  the  study  of  literature Edwin  A*  Greenlaw 7 

Some  thousrhts  on  the  establishment  and  control  of  a  public  library 

W.  E.  Henry 11 

County  school  work  in  Cook  county,  Illinois C.  W.  Farr 15 

Longfellow  as  a  worker Jane  A.  Stewart 18 

PRIMARY  {Edited  by  Flora  J.  Cooke) 

Water 20 

MATHEMATICS  {Edited  by  Robert  J.  Aley) 

History  of  arithmetic  —  Short  cuts  —The  beginning  of  the  century— Perfect 
magic  square  for  1 900— Solutions— Solutions  /requested— Mathematical  sec- 
tion—Notes   28 

Annual  meeting  of  Indiana  teachers 26 

THE  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTE 

Organic  education , Howard  Sandison 29 

How  to  teach  reading  in  the  public  schools  .   .   .  S.  H.  Clark 80 

Adolescence F.  M.  Stalker 81 

Indiana  council  of  education 88 

FOR  WASHINGTON  DAY  {Arrangedbu  Cluis.  M.  Curry) 84 

Indiana  State  Board  questions  for  January,  with  discussions 42 

Among  the  new  books           46 

Revised  rules  relative  to  life  state  and  professional  examinations      

Frank  L.  Jones 47 

Educational,  literary  and  general  items 48 

Announcement  regarding  spring  term  ot  the  State  Normal 51 

The  Aryans Ellwood  W.  Kemp 51 
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IHE  1NL4ND  EDUCAFOR— AdvcrtiMments. 


Cofliposltloii  and  Rtetoilc  for  Sctoois 

By   Aasistant   Professor   Robert  Herrick 

and  Instructor  liindsay  Todd  Damon 

of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Has  proven  itself  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  solution  of 
the  perplexing  English  problem.  Although  out  of  puss 
but  six  months,  it  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing 

INDIANA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Andrews 

Butler 

Carte  rsburg 

Clarksburg 

Clifty 

Columbia  City 

Decatur 

Danville 

Evaneville 

Franklin 

Gas  City 

Goshen 

Greensburg 

Cioth,    476pa{fe8.    Price,  $1,00. 


Hammond 

Princeton 

Hobart 

Pittsboro 

Lizton 

Richmond 

Letts  Comer 

Sandusky 

Ix)gan8port 

Stilesville 

Laketon 

Seymour 

Monon 

St.  Paul 

Muncie 

Star  City 

Mitchell 

Terre  Haute 

Noblesville 

Tipton 

N.  Manchester  Warsaw 

New  Harmony     Etc. 

Orleans 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Company, 

PUBLISHERS, 

378-388  Wabash  Ave.,       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


QINN  &  COMPANY 

Books  for  Gommon  Schools. 


Cyr's  Readers. 
Stickney's  Readers. 
Frye's  Geographies. 
Montgomery's  Histories. 
Speer  s  Arithmetics. 
Wentworth's  Arithmetics. 
Blaidsdell's  Physiologies. 
TarbelPs  Lessons  in  Language. 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  Engfish. 
Prince's  Arithmetics. 
Educational  Music  Course. 
Shaylor's  Vercical  Writing  Books. 


QINN  &  COnPANY,  Publishers, 

BOtTON.         NEW  YORK.  CHICAeO:  ATLANTA. 

▲ddiwil78-t8S  Wabuh  Aytnue,  Chicago. 


Important  to  Teachers. 

The  moat  Popular  Book  lor  Teaehera  thia  year  ia 
NOBMAIi  METHODS  IN  NUMBER.  A  care- 
ful atudy  ol  thia  book  ia  almoat  equal  to  individual 
inatruclion  in  the  Indiana  Advanced  Arithmetic. 

Prof.  A.  Jonbs,  author  of  "The  Science  of  Arithmetic' 
and  •'  Model  Solutions  in  Arithmetic,"  has  prepared  a 
apecial  book  for  teaehera,  containing  a  complete  dit- 
cu88ion  of  all  the  principles  and  subjects  in  The  New  Indi- 
ana Arithmetic. 

ONE  THOUSAND  of  the  moat  difficult  problem! 
are  aolved,  showing  carefully  every  thought  relation  in- 
volved. 

The  book  conUins  many  diagrama,  A  MAP  ILIjUB- 
TBATING  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  DATS 
IjINB,  and  its  relation  to  the  solution  of  problems  in 
Longitude  and  Time. 

All  the  problema  in  Algebra  are  carefully  atated* 
all  questions  fully  answered. 

Stocka  and  Bonda  receive  apecial  attention. 

364  pages.    Cloth.    Mailed,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

This  book  has  been  made  nearly  100  pages  larger  than 
originally  planned.  It  is  having  a  great  sale.  To  see  it  is 
to  buy  it.  Get  this  book  now.  and  have  the  benefit  of  it  for 
the  next  five  years.  The  strongest  teachers  buy  it,  and 
manv  County  Superintendents  recommend  it.  It  will  save 
much  worry  and  hard  work  and  insure  the  correct  presenta- 
tion of  difficult  principles  and  problems. 

Address  O.  W.  FORD  &  CO., 

3756  Harmon  St.  Marlon,  Ind. 
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Educational 
Creeds. 


Page  6  of  thi»>  issue  intro- 
duces a  plan  which  we  hope  to 
continue  for  some  time.  It 
has  seemed  that  a  brief  and  concise  expression 
of  what  representative  men  think  the  schools 
should  do  for  the  child  would  be  of  great  inter- 
est and  value  to  teachers.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
commence  the  series  with  the  picture  and  creed 
of  Howard  Sandison,  vice  president  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Normal  School. 


€^  \t  c^  4^  '^^^  article  in  this  issue  by 
S  h  ^^  Charles  W.Farr,  assistant  su- 
^  ^^  •  perintendent  of  schools  in 
Cook  county,  Illinois,  will  be  of  large  interest 
to  every  county  superintendent,  every  school 
director  and  every  rural  teacher  who  may  read 
it.  Cook  county  is  making  a  special  effort  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  rural  schools,  and  the 
plans  here  outlined  show  the  beginning  of  the 
work. 


One-Man 
Power. 


The  feature  of  the  Illinois 
state  meeting  at  Springfield, 
December  27,  that  has  been 
most  talked  about  is  an  address  by  Graham  H. 
Harris,  president  of  the  Chicago  board  of  edu- 
cation. His  subject  was  "One-Man  Power  in 
School  Administration."  The  general  feeling  is 
that  the  address  was  designed  to  create  senti- 
ment against  Superintendent  E.  B.  Andrews, 
who  has  attempted  to  exercise  certain  powers 
which  Mr.  Harris  claims  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  man.  It  is  but  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  Dr.  Andrews'  name  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  address.  From  the  standpoint  of 
a  teacher  Mr.  Harris's  position  seems  unreason- 
able. He  assumes  that  no  one  man's  Judgment 
is  nearly  enough  infallible  to  be  trusted  in  such 


matters  as  the  selection  and  appointment  of 
teachers,  and  the  choice  of  text-books.  He  as- 
sumes, too,  that  th€t  temptations  to  dishonesty 
are  almost  too  great  to  be  resisted.  "Thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  by  the  board  for 
school  books,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  each 
year  by  the  parents  of  pupils  attending  schools 
for  books  selected  by  the  board.  Give  one  man 
the  power  of  selecting  these  books,  and  a  four  or 
six-year  term,  and  if  he  proves  dishonest,  or 
even  listens  to  the  blandishments  of  book  agents, 
he  can  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term  with  a  very 
fat  competency,  which  he  did  not  save  out  of  his 
salary."  Such  a  theory  consistently  followed 
out  is  a  practical  refusal  to  put  confidence  in 
anybody,  and  in  the  commercial  world  would 
mean  the  stagnation  of  business.  Most  super- 
intendents have  some  regard  for  a  fair  name. 
Where  one  here  and  there  lacks  self-respect  and 
principle  and  honor  he  soon  finds  himself  with- 
out a  place,  or  else  holds  his  place  by  virtue  of  a 
board  of  spoilsmen.  But  the  average  superin- 
tendent is  honest  and  honorable,  and  there  are 
some  things  which  he  can  necessarily  decide 
more  wisely  than  any  school  board.  And  is  it 
not  true,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  school 
boards  are  more  easily  corrupted  than  superin- 
tendents, just  exactly  as  city  councils  have 
shown  themselves  more  susceptible  to  bribery 
than  mayors?  Both  superintendent  and  school 
board  are  in  the  end,  indeed,  answerable  to  the 
people,  but  Mr.  Harris  confuses  absolutism  with 
representative  government.  His  argument 
against  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  a  superin- 
tendent is  an  argument  against  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  school  board. 


Brief  Items  of 
Current  History. 


Two  items  are  to  be 
recorded  relating  to 
Cuba.  One  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  Major-General  Leonard  Wood  to 
succeed  General  Brooke,  as  governor-general  of 
Cuba.  General  Wood  has  demonstrated  his  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  the  position  by  the  way  in 
which  he  has  administered  the  affairs  of  San- 
tiago since  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
fact  that  considerable  political  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  against  him  makes  the  Appoint- 
ment all  the  more  gratifying.  The  other  item 
is  the  selection  of  Alexis  E.  Frye  to  organize  a 
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system  of  education  for  Cuba.  Professor  Frye 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Frye's  geographies, 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  had  several  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  normal  school  instructor,  being 
associated  in  that  work  with  Colonel  Parker, 
makes  it  reasonable  to  think  that  the  work  will 
be  well  done.  The  Cubans  are  displeased  be- 
cause the  appointment  went  to  a  foreigner. 
.  .  .  .  Affairs  in  South  Africa  have  been 
watched  with  deep  interest  by  all  the  world. 
To  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  strength 
and  equipment  of  the  Boers  their  decisive  vic- 
tories at  Stormberg,  Magersfontein  and  Colenso, 
were  most  surprising.  Grenerals  BuUer  and 
Methuen  were  not  only  too  confident  but  were 
entirely  outwitted.  The  depression  produced 
in  London  by  the  succession  of  reverses  was  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  steps  to  increase  the  Eng- 
lish army  until  it  will  reach  150,000.  Greneral 
Roberts,  who  is  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  who  has 
never  known  defeat,  is  now  chief  in  command, 
and  Greneral  Kitchener  who  lately  won  fame 
in  Khartoum,  accompanies  him.  President 
Kruger  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  Great  Brit- 
ain gets  the  Boer  states  I  will  make  her  pay  a 
price  that  will  stagger  humanity."  It  begins  to 
look  as  if  Kruger  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  There  was  hard  fighting  at  Ladysmith 
and  other  points  early  in  January,  but  up  to  the 
time  of  closing  this  record  no  decisive  results 

were   announced An  act  of  Great 

Britain  that  awakened  vigorous  protest  at  Wash- 
ington was  the  seizure  of  a  cargo  of  American 
flour  at  Delagoa  bay.  The  American  minister 
at  London,  Mr.  Choate,  made  representations  to 
the  British  government  and  the  seized  vessel 
was  ordered  released.  The  protest  was  made  on 
two  grounds,  namely,  that  no  proclamation  of  a 
blockade  had  been  made,  and  that  fiour  is  not 

contraband  of  war In  the  partition 

of  the  Samoan  islands  by  the  United  States, 
Great  ^Britain  and  Germany,  the  island  which 
falls  to  the  United  States  is  Tutuila.  The  value 
of  this  island,  being  but  fifty-four  square  miles 
in  area,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  Pan  go 
Pango,  the  best  harbor  in  the  south  Pacific 
ocean.    Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Hawaiian  group  is 

said  to  be  the  next  best  harbor It  is 

said  that  Pope  Leo  has  designated  as  his  suc- 
cessor Cardinal  Gotti,  a  Grenoese  monk  who  has 
always  lived  a  stern  and  rigorous  life,  sleeping 
in  his  cell  on  a  hard  ma4^tres8.  He  is  about 
sixty-four  years  old. 

*       *       * 

i       XT        -A.S  we  approach  the  end  of 
{sum      ng  ti  p.    ^j^^  century  periodicals  of  ev- 
ery kind  are  bound  to  indulge  in  retrospection. 


Artists  will  be  interested  in  reading  what  the 
century  has  done  for  art ;  the  church  will  ask 
what  progress  it  has  made  in  the  last  hundred^ 
years.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  all  the 
industries  will  ask  the  same  question,  and  find 
on  summing  up  that  no  other  century  of  the 
world's  history  can  equal  the  nineteenth,  in 
progress.  And  this  is  emphatically  true  for  ed- 
ucation, especially  in  America.  In  1801  only  a 
small  percent  of  the  whole  people  could  read 
and  write ;  scholarly  men  were  rare ;  we  had  but 
thirty  colleges  with  some  two  or  three  thousand 
students;  many  homes  had  no  books,  many 
others  had  but  a  very  few,  and  private  libraries 
of  even  moderate  size  were  almost  unknown. 
We  had  no  periodicals,  and  the  tremendous  pow- 
er of  the  daily  press  had  not  yet  begun.  Now 
we  count  500  colleges  with  over  150,000  students ; 
and  with  facilities  increased  a  hundred  fold; 
public  schools  are  not  only  free  but  attendance 
at  them  is  compulsory ;  not  only  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  but  average  intelligence  is  gen- 
eral; where  men  and  women  could  not  go  to 
school  the  Chautauqua^  the  study  club,  and  the 
university  extensions  have  brought  the  schools 
to  them ;  we  have  the  kindergarten,  and  associa- 
tions of  all  kinds  from  the  district  and  town- 
ship meeting  to  the  N.  £.  A.,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  enormous  volume  of  literature — the 
daily  press,  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazine, 
and  a  plethora  of  good  books  that  would  edu- 
cate us  liberally,  even  if  all  other  educating  in- 
fluences were  withdrawn.  The  century  is  clos- 
ing with  a  phenomenal  progress  in  education, 
and  it  is  education  that  in  turn  is  aiding  prog- 
ress in  every  direction.  It  is  a  new  renais- 
sance, which  in  centuries  to  come  ^ill  cast  that 
of  the  fifteenth  century  into  shadow. 


Association  of  Indi- 
ana Teachers. 


With  the  president's 
address  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue,  an  excellent 
paper  in  this  issue,  by  W.  E.  Henry  on  libraries, 
and  Professor  Waldo's  paper  on  *'  Mathematics 
and  Progress"  promised  for  March,  readers  of 
Thb  Educator  will  have  a  fair  sample  of  the 
good  things  furnished  to  the  teachers  who  found 
it  possible  to  attend.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
commendable  plan  of  requiring  the  payment  of 
fees  before  admission  to  the  general  session,  the 
attendance  was  large — more  than  the  hall  of 
representatives  could  comfortably  accommo- 
date. The  noticeable  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  persons  not  di- 
rectly interested  in  school  work.  The  same 
thing  has  been  noticed  in  reading  reports  of 
meetings  in  other  states.    This  is  a  wholesome 
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indication  and  points  to  a  closer  sympathy  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  schools. 

•       •       • 

^  ^  ±  ^^  ^  ^  «  I<i  is  more  than  a  mere 
Art  In  tbe  Schools,  eoincidence  that  several 
of  the  leading  periodicals  have  recently  had  arti- 
cles touching  the  various  phases  of  art  in  edu- 
ucation.  The  address  of  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Glascock  as  president  of  the  Association  of  In- 
diana teachers  was  altogether  timely.  As  if  by 
common  consent  the  schools  have  commenced  a 
campaign  that  bids  fair  to  create  an  intelligent 
taste  for  the  best  there  is  in  art.  The  Outlook 
says  "  The  instinct  for  art  once  aroused ,  the  rest 
depends  upon  development  and  cultivation. 
From  instinct  to  education  is  a  long  step,  from 
education  to  culture  a  longer  one,  and  from  cul- 
ture to  art  a  far  stride  indeed.  .  .  .  The 
special  care  of  the  artistic  faculty,  in  training  it 
to  appreciate  and  apraise  the  values  of  true  art, 
even  in  illustrations,  has  been  unduly  neglected 
in  our  public  schools. "  An  awakening  has  come, 
however.  The  Perry  pictures,  the  Witter  pic- 
tures, the  Art-Study  pictures,  the  Elson  prints, 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  school.  A  new  de- 
parture in  the  Riverside  series  brings  art  studies 
also  within  the  means  and  the  scope  of  even  the 
rural  schools.  These  are  interesting  signs  of  an 
improved  taste  and  bespeak  a  large  art  develop- 
ment among  all  the  people.  We  have  as  yet  but 
little  to  boast  of.  We  are  just  commencing  to 
educate,  but  the  commencement  is  so  vigorous 
that  appreciation  is  sure  to  come,  and  then,  in 
due  time,  culture  and  a  true  art. 
•       •       • 

Teacher  and  Community. 

During  the  last  state  meeting  of  Indiana 
teachers  there  were  not  a  few  evidences  of 
growing  sympathy  between  the  school  and 
the  community.  Hon.  John  L.  GriflSths 
and  Rev.  P.  E.  Dewhurst  had  prominent 
places  on  the  program  as  laymen.  Mrs.  May 
Wright  Sewalljin  a  paper  on  "The  Relation 
of  Society  to  the  School",  emphasized  the 
importance  of  making  these  relations  closer, 
and  showed  how  the  isolation  of  teacher 
and  school  from  the  community  resulted  in 
mutual  detriment.  At  least  three  of  the  In- 
dianapolis dailies,  besides  giving  the  usual 
generous  reports  of  proceedings  at  the  va- 
rious sessions,  printed  prominent  editorials 
emphasizing  just  this  phase  of  relationship 
and  interest.  The  Press  said  "The  growth 
of  the  child's  character  is  a  constant  process. 
It  cannot  be  carried  on  during  the  hours  at 
home  and  suspended  during  the  hours  at 


school.  .  .  .  The  public  school  teachers 
are  the  pioneers  of  good  citizenship,  the 
promoters  of  social  order.  .  .  .  The 
public  appreciate  more  and  more  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  their  work. 
.  .  .  In  order  to  be  an  eflBcient  help  to 
the  duties  of  life,  especially  those  to  the 
state,  education  should  go  far  enough  to 
measurably  ripen  the  mind  and  broaden  the 
view.  It  should  also  be  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual.  ...  As  civilization  ad- 
vances its  problems  become  more  complex, 
and  the  right  understanding  of  social  and 
civic  duties  involves  more  and  wider  study 
by  the  young". 

The  News  also  had  some  editorial  thoughts 
that  seem  worth  quoting. .  Referring  to  the 
convening  of  the  association  Jt  said  "The 
questions  to  be  discussed  are  questions  in 
.which  every  citizen  of  the  state  is  interested. 
For  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
every  citizen  should  have  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  good  education,  and  thus  the 
function  of  the  teacher  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  esteemed.  .  .  .  The  work  of 
teaching  bears  so  intimate  a  relation  to 
practical  affairs  and  to  the  conduct  of  life, 
that  we  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
our  teachers  may  gradually  come  to  regard 
their  work  a  little  more  from  the  outside 
point  of  view.  They  certainly  should  never 
regard  themselves  as  constituting  a  class 
apart,  for  it  is  only  when  they  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  great  world  forces  that  they 
are  able  to  do  their  best  work.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  know  about  the  science 
of  teaching — though,  of  course,  they  must 
know  life  and  people,  and  be  filled  with  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  humanity.  Educa- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  rules  and  dogmas, 
but  of  inspiration.  One  can  imagine  a  good 
teacher  practically  ignorant  of  theories  of 
pedagogy,  but  not  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
life  and  of  the  movements  of  the  time." 

Now  it  is  well  understood  that  the  daily 
press  must  and  does  fairly  represent  public 
sentiment.  And  the  time  has  been  when  a 
paper  that  would  devote  columns  to  a  prize 
fight  would  dismiss  an  educational  conven- 
tion with  a  mere  paragraph.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  teachers  at  their  last  meeting  re- 
ceived each  day  more  attention  in  the  news- 
papers than  did  the  republican  "love  feast." 
This  is  both  gratifying  and  significant.  It 
expresses  the  growing  public  interest  in 
things  educational,  and  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  teachers  and  their  work.    The 
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same  spirit  is  ahown  by  the  large  attention 
which  the  best  periodicals  of  America  have 
devoted  during  the  year  or  two  just  passed 
to  education  in  all  its  phases.  It  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign.  This  public  interest  will,  in 
turn,  affect  the  teachers  themsel^ves.  So 
long  as  the  community  was  satisfied  with 
narrow,  circumscribed,  self-centered  teach- 
ers, so  long  it  had  them.  When  it  demands 
men  and  women  alive  with  interest  in  all 
social  relations  such  teachers  will  be  at  hand 
for  the  larger  work. 

*        *        * 

February  Patriotism. 

yhe  month  of  February,  containing  the 
birthdays  of  two. great' American  statesmen 
and  of  at  least  one  favorite  poet,  offers  the 
best  time  in  the  year  for  the  teaching  of 
patriotism.  Public  opinion  is  unanimous 
in  thinking  it  a  part  of  the  teacher^s  duty 
to  instill  patriotic  ideas ;  and  so  it  is  perti- 
nent at  this  time  to  ask  What  is  true 
patriotism? 

Professor  Wood  row  Wilson  of  Princeton, 
in  a  very  able  discussion  of  "Spurious  as 
contrasted  with  Real  Patriotism  in  Educa- 
tion", makes  it  very  clear  that  patriotism  is 
a  kind  of  national  nobility  that  is  most 
nearly  akin  to  unselfishness.  "When  we 
say  that  a  man  is  noble  we  mean  that  he 
serves  something  besides  himself;  that  he 
has,  if  I  may  express  it,  a  margin,  a  surplus, 
a  free  capital  of  character,  which  he  can  ex- 
pend in  undertakings  which  are  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  as  well  as  in  undertakings  for 
himself.  He  is  not  consumed  and  used  up 
in  serving  himself;  there  is  a  generous  re- 
mainder which  he  is  ready  to  share  with  his 
neighbors  and  with  his  fellow  citizens  and 
with  his  friends.  ...  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  but  an  extension  of  these  same 
terms  when  we  speak  of  patriotism.  Pa- 
triotism is  the  fine  unselfish  exercise  of  en- 
ergy". 

According  to  this  view,  then,  patriotism 
is  much  more  than  a  weak  sentiment  which 
is  apt  to  smoulder  in  the  public  mind  most 
of  the  year  and  to  warm  into  a  flame  on 
special  occasions  only.  It  is  more  even 
than  the  expression  of  a  sentiment.  A  man 
may  be  eloquently  patriotic  until  the  actual 
test  comes  and  finds  him  cowardly,  selfishly 
unpatriotic.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
are  not  called  into  action  during  times  of 
war  may  be  just  as  brave,  just  as  ready  to 
battle  and  die,  as  those  who  are  in  the  thick- 


est of  the  fight,  but  it  is  to  the  troops  who 
come  home  scarred  in  the  service  that  we 
take  off  our  hats.  These  have  proven  them- 
selves. So  the  essence  of  patriotism  appears 
to  be  service,  duty.  It  may  long  be  poten- 
tial, but  it  must  become  actual  whenever 
the  occasion  arrives. 

But  while  it  seems  clear  that  patriotism 
finds  its  true  expression  in  service  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  military  service  men- 
tioned is  but  a  very  small  part  of  a  man's 
duty  to  his  country.  Happily  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  but  few  in  America  to  serve  with  gun 
and  sword,  and  the  periods  of  such  service 
are  usually  short.  But  the  flag  should  stand 
for  principle  more  than  for  arms.  This  must 
be  doubly  true  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government;  and  in  teaching  children  to 
honor  the  flag  we  should  teach  that  the 
army  and  navy  together  constitute  only  one 
of  our  national  institutions. 

We  should  teach  that  the  school,  which 
continues  its  work  steadily,  year  after  year, 
is  a  vastly  greater  institution  than  that  of 
the  army  and  navy  which  maj&be  called  into 
action  only  during  times  of  national  dan- 
ger. We  should  teach  the  meaning,  the 
value,  the  sacredness  of  the  home.  We 
should  teach  the  meaning  of  law,  the  neces- 
sity for  law,  and  the  importance  of  obeying 
the  law.  Every  boy  and  every  girl  should 
know  the  process  of  law-making,  pot  only 
in  the  nation  and  the  state  but  in  the  county 
and  the  municipality.  They  should  be 
taught  what  a  farce  government  by  the  peo- 
ple becomes  when  its  management  is  indif- 
ferently left  to  the  professional  politician. 
They  should  be  taught  the  significance  of 
the  free  ballot,  and  every  voter's  duty  in  a 
government  by  the  people.  But  the  greatest 
lesson  of  all  is  the  one  that  will  teach  self- 
government.  The  man  who  is  willing  to 
make  his  personal  advantage  subservient  to 
the  good  of  the  community  is  likely  to  make 
the  best  citizen.  And  the  nation  of  citi- 
zens who  seek  earnestly  the  best  good  of 
home,  school,  community  and  state  will  be 
the  nation  in  which  government  by  the 
popular  will  is  most  nearly  possible.  It  is 
this  importance  of  individual  self-govern- 
ment that  has  led  us  to  take  such  an  inter- 
est in  the  experiments  of  school  government 
by  pupils  themselves.  For,  to  quote  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  again,  "It  is  easy  to  be  wise 
out  of  books,  but  it  is  infinitely  diflScult  to 
be  wise  in  the  midst  of  affairs." 

So,  as  we  learn  anew  this  month  the  les- 
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sons  taught  by  the  lives  of  Washington,  and 
Lincoln,  and  others,  let  us  try  to  make  the 
lessons  real.  Let  us  try  to  see  the  rights  and 
the  ^sponsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  free 


land.  Let  us  try  to  see  what  the  patriots  of 
the  past  would  stand  for  in  the  midst  of 
affairs  to-day,  and  what  we  should  stand  for 
as  the  stewards  of  our  heritage. 


Where  in  the  World  are  We? 

1900 — Good  morning.  Everybody  I  Here  is  my  best  bow,  and  let  me  introduce  myself 
as  the  first  year  in  the  New  Century. 

1899 — Hold  on,  my  young  friend.  You  are  very  bright  and  fresh,  but  you  will  have  to 
correct  your  bearings.  If  you  want  to  bring  in  ihe  twentieth  century  you  must  go  back 
for  one  more  year.  But  now  that  you  have  come  you  may  as  well  stay  and  help  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  the  greatest  century  the  world  ever  saw.  I  would  consider  it  an  honor  to 
stay,  myself^  but  thev  think  I  am  too  old. 

1900 — You  are  wrong.     I  have  not  come  ahead  of  my  time,  and  I  can  prove  it. 

1899 — Well,  youngster,  what  is  your  proof? 

1900 — Miss  Hazzard,  president  of  Wellesley  college,  and  Emperor  William  of  (Jermany 
both  say  this  is  the  time  for  me  to  appear.     They  ought  to  know. 

1899 — Perhaps  they  ought  to  know,  but  it  seems  they  don't.  Now  you  listen.  If  you 
are  as  bright  as  you  look  you  will  soon  see  your  mistake. 

1900 — Suppose  John  Smith,  Esq.,  had  been  born  at  noon  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  one,  how  would  you  write  the  day  of  Ms  birth? 

1899 — We  would  write  it  "July  4,  1."  But  that  would  not  mean  that  the  Christian  era 
was  one  year,  seven  months  and  four  days  old  when  John  Smith  arrived  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  the  era  could  then  have  claimed  for  itself  would  be  six  mouths,  (January  1  to  June 
30  inclusive)  three  days,  (-first  to  third  inclusive)  and  twelve  hours  on  the  fourth  day. 

1900 — Then  "July  4,  1,"  really  means  the  fourth  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  first 
year,  and  July  4,  1900,  means  the  fourth  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  1900th  year? 

1899 — Exactly;  and  when  did  the  year  one  close? 

1900 — Not  until  midnight  of  December  31,  year  1,  A.  D. 

1899 — Right  again.  Now  if  the  era  was  one  year  old  Dec.  31,  1,  A.  D.,  how  old  would 
it  be  Dec.  31,  10  A.  D.? 

1900 — Ten  years,  I  suppose.  And  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  Dec.  31, 100  A.  D.  it 
was  100  years  old,  and  Dec.  31,  1900,  it  will  be  nineteen  centuries  old.  That  makes  the 
new  century  commence  with  1901  just  as  the  very  first  century  began  with  the  year  one. 
Fmjust  getting  my  eyes  open.  Good  bye  ^99!  Til  stay.  If  you  happen  to  see  Miss 
Hazzard  or  Kaiser  Wilhelm  you  better  tell  them  not  to  count  their  chickens  before  they're 
hatched. 


There  is  no  bad  art,  for  effort  is  not  art  until  it  is  good  and  true;  but  good  art  may 
be  spoiled  by  the  effect  of  its  environment.  The  purpose  of  art  is  not  to  flatter  or 
amuse ;  it  is  the  herald  of  the  soul.  It  must,  therefore,  express  the  conditions  of  its 
age  and  circumstances,  and  this  differentiates  ancient  and  modern  art.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  analysis  of  Greek  sculpture  of  ideal  forms  of  beauty  and  modern  individ- 
ualistic and  portrait  sculpture  as  represented  by  St.  Gaudens'  statue  of  Lincoln.  All 
true  art  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  its  own  times  and  this  has  been  done  in  the  past 
and  is  still  being  done,  therefore  the  present  time  has  no  great  religious  pictures,  for  the 
age  supplies  no  great  religious  fervor.  Landscape  is  the  typical  national  art  of  America 
at  present  and  expresses  pride  of  country.  Modern  art  finds  its  inspiration  in  the 
renaissance,  which  was  animated  by  much  the  same  spirit.  This  period  is  the  yester- 
day of  our  to-day. — Mrs,  Veimette  T.  Morse,  editor  Arts  for  America. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 


Views  of  Bbprbsbntative  Men.— I. 


HOWARD  8ANDIS0N. 
Vice  Pretident  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

Educationai.  Ideas  Derived  fbom  the  Nature  of  the  CniiiD. 

By  HOWARD  8ANDIS0N. 


1.  The  pupil  is  a  dual  being.  He  con- 
sists of  a  real  self,  and  of  an  ideal  self.  The 
real  self  is  so  constituted  as  to  feel  instinct- 
ively that  it  is  truly  this  ideal  self,  although 


at  present  only  potentially.  Therefore,  the 
child  is  the  natural  ally  of  the  teacher  in  all 
efforts  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  the  uni- 
verse, unless  his  native  unrest  in  the  real, 
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his  native  longing  for  the  ideal,  has  been  re- 
pressed by  unskillful,  unsympathetic  work. 

2.  The  greater  self  of  the  child  is  found  in 
nature,  in  art,  and  in  the  activities  of  so- 
ciety. Therefore  a  course  of  study  must 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  seek  his  greater 
self  in — 

a.  Nature,  b.  Mathematics,  c.  Language, 
d.  Institutions,  e.  Art. 

3.  The  child  is  essentially  in  touch  with 
each  of  these  realms  of  the  greater  se^f  from 
the  beginning.  Hence,  all  must  be  before 
him  throughout  the  course. 

4.  The  institutions  and  the  art  of  his  own 
time  and  country  contain  elements  peculiar 
to  the  present,  biit  they  contain  also,  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  elements  of  all  the  past. 
The  present  condition  of  both  is  a  develop- 
ment from  the  past.  Hence,  the  child^s  ap- 
proach to  his  own  institutions  and  his  own 
art  should  be  through  the  successive  devel- 
opment of  these  so  as  to  enable  him  to  live 
thena.   . 

5.  The  true  development  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  nation  is  found,  not  ifa  direct  efforts 
to  increase  that  element  which  separates 
from  others,  but  by  laboring  for  that  larger 
self  which  is  found  in  other  persons  or  in 


other  nations.  Hence  the  child  should  be 
led  to  esteem  most  highly  those  acts  of  the 
individual  or  nation  that  further  the  inter- 
ests of  others  while  advancing  his  own  wel- 
fare. Only  those  acts  of  the  individual 
should  be  sanctioned  that  reinforce  the  insti- 
tutions and  are  reinforced  by  rational  insti- 
tutions. Only  those  acts  of  a  nation  are  to 
be  approved  by  its  patriotic  citizenship 
which  further  the  moral  progress  of  the  world 
and  are  strengthened  by  such  progress. 

6.  Some  of  the  acts  in  nature,  art,  and 
society  are  accessible  to  the  pupil  directly. 
To  him  may  be  present  a  plant,  a  statue,  a 
transaction  in  society.  Other  arts  appear 
in  books.  The  aim  of  education  is  to  equip 
the  child  with  the  desire  and  the  ability  to 
wrest  from  the  plant,  work  of  art,  printed 
page  the  aspects  of  his  permanent  self.  He 
is  to  be  given  the  power  to  cope  with  any 
one  of  these  when  alone  with  it.  Hence, 
education  must  gradually  emphasize,  more 
and  more,  processes  and  not  facts.  Educa- 
tion is  not  merely  to  confer  on  the  child 
knowledge  of  plants,  art,  books.  It  must 
endow  him  with  power  to  study  a  new 
plant,  work  of  art,  book,  chapter,  sermon, 
lecture  or  editorial. 


TAIiKS  ON  THE  StUDIT  OF  LITERATURE.— V. 


By  EDWIN  A.  GREENLAW,  A.  M. 


IN  the , first  two  scenes  of  Macbeth  Shake- 
speare has  shown  us  that  beings  of  super- 
natural .  power  are  interested  in  some  man 
who  is  yet  to  appear;  that  this  man  is  a  sol- 
dier of  surpassing  valor;  and  that  Duncan, 
the,  king,  is  efleminate  and  un warlike.  The 
third  scene  introduces  Macbeth  to  us  in  per- 
son, but  since,  as  we  know,  the  weird  sisters 
are  to  exe^t  some  mysterious  influence  over 
his  life,  we  must  first  have  proof  that  they 
are  able  to  do  what  they  claim.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  dramatist  at  this  point,  there- 
fore, is  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  power. 
Three  proofs  are  given,  arranged  in  order  of 
their  importance:  one  of  the  sisters  has  been 
killing  swine;  a  second  is  seeking  revenge 
upon  a.  sailor's  wife;  while  a  third  brings 
the  thumb  of  a  pilot  who  was  shipwrecked 
upon  his  way  home.  The  student  should 
be  required  to  interpret  the  meaning  back 


of  these  statements  made  by  the  witches, 
and  also  to  obser^'e  the  medium  by  which 
they  express  themselves.  Rhyme  is  intro- 
duced in  place  of  the  blank  verse  of  the  first 
two  scenes,  while  the  short  trochaic  verses 
give  the  weird  effect  suggestive  of  the  horrid 
dance  of  tne  witches.  Finally,  the  choice 
of  words  is  important  as  indicating  the  au- 
thor's conception  of  the  characters  he  de- 
scribes. 

After  this  introduction  the  real  purpose  of 
the  scene  becomes  evident.  The  battle  has 
been  fought  and  won,  and  Macbeth  and 
Banquo,  on  their  way  to  the  king,  are  met 
by  the  three  wierd  sisters.  We  learn  the 
effect  upon  Macbeth  of  their  prophecy 
through  Banquo's  words,  "Good  sir,  why  do 
you  start,  and  seem  to  fear?"  But  one  in- 
terpretation is  possible;  the  thought  of 
being  king  is  not  new  to  Macbeth.     In  the 
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rest  of  the  scene,  Banquo  and  Macbeth  are 
skillfully  contrasted;  the  one  innocent,  un- 
suspicious, half  inclined  to  chaff  the  strange 
looking  creatures,  and  frankly  puzzled  at 
their  mysterious  disappearance;  the  other 
earnest,  conscious  of  guilt,  hungry  to  know 
more,  and  bitterly  disappointed  at  the 
meagreness  of  their  announcement.  A  little 
later,  when  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  has 
come  true  by  reason  of  the  announcement 
to  Macbeth  of  his  elevation  to  the  thaneship 
of  Cawdor,  he  can  think  of  nothing  save 
thai  "the  greatest  is  behind."  The  scene 
closes  with  the  consciousness  on  our  part 
that  Macbeth,  while  pretending  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  fate,  is  only  awaiting  a 
favorable  opportunity  in  order  to  seize  the 
throne. 

The  most  diflScult  problem  in  this,  the 
longest  scene  in  act  I,  is  the  relation  of  the 
witches  to  Macbeth.  Some  critics  would 
have  it  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting 
upon  the  heath,  Macbeth  is  innocent  of  all 
thought  of  evil,  and  that  the  weird  sisters 
suggest  to  him  the  crime  which  he  is  after- 
ward led  to  commit.  This,  however,  is 
clearly  not  the  true  view,  for  in  that  case 
Macbeth  would  be  represented  merely  as  the 
puppet  of  fate,  a  view  which  is  inconsistent 
with  all  of  Shakespeare's  work.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  peculiar  affinity  of  Macbeth's 
soul  for  the  elements  represented  by  the 
power  of  the  witches,  their  words  would 
have  had  no  more  effect  upon  him  than  upon 
Banquo.  Professor  Corson  well  says :  "  The 
weird  sisters  represent  the  night  side, of  na- 
ture— the  powers  of  evil  which  are  ever 
attracted  to  the  soul  whose  elective  affinities 
favor  such  attraction.  The  devil  visits  those 
only  who  invite  him  in". 

The  pupil's  study  of  this  third  scene 
should  make  clear  to  him  the  purpose  of  the 
dramatist  in  writing  it  and  the  aaeans  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  that  purpose.  If  the 
teacher  relies  upon  asking  the  questions 
suggested  by  the  notes,  or  contents  himself 
with  calling  for  quotations  and  paraphrases, 
he  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
student  has  grasped  that  which  is  truly 
essential.  In  order  to  assist  the  pupil  in 
his  preparation  and  to  form  a  basis  for  the 
discussions  in  the  class-room,  topics  such  as 
the  following  may  be  assigned  at  the  time 
of  announcing  the  lesson. 

ACT  I.      SCENE  3. 

1.  Read  the  scene  through  slowly  and 


thoughtfully.     What  is  the  general    sub- 
ject? 

2.  Mark  the  words  and  phrases  which 
throw  light  upon  the  character  of  the  weird 
sisters.  Do  you  doubt  the  witches'  power? 
Whv  not?  Can  you  think  of  a  reason  why 
Shakespeare  gives  space  to  such  incidents  as 
are  here  narrated? 

3.  Note  the  use  of  rhyme  in  this  passage 
and  try  to  account  for  it.  Note,  also,  the 
mystesious' way  in  which  the  witches  speak. 
What  i9  the  precise  meaning  of  "weird?" 

4.  Study  carefully  the  effect  of  the  witches' 
greeting  upon  Macbeth  and  Banquo.  What 
differences  do  you  detect?  .  Can  you  think  of 
any  reason  why  Macbeth  should  "start  and 
seem  to  fear?"  Find  evidence  throughout 
the  passage  that  Banquo  does  not  take  the 
prophecy  seriously.  What  significance,  then, 
do  you  attach  to  the  fact  that  Macbeth  is 
ready  and  eager  to  believe  whatever  the 
witches  say? 

5.  Study  Macbeth's  soliloquy,  spoken  after 
the  announcement  has  been  made  to  him  of 
his  appointment  to  the  thaneship  of  Cawdor. 
Observe  his  agitation  and  doubt.  What 
characteristics  are  revealed? 

6.  Write  an  estimate  of  Macbeth's  char- 
acter, based  upon  the  first  three  scenes,  and 
support  your  statements  by  quotations. 


The  fourth  scene  is  short,  but  very  signifi- 
cant, for  in  it  Macbeth  and  Duncan  meet  face 
to  face.  Just  as  we  contrasted  Macbeth  and 
Banquo  in  the  third  scene,  we  must  now 
contrast  the  general  and  the  king.  Duncan 
cannot  read  character,  as  he  himself  bears 
witness;  he  is  weakly  sentimental,  and  he 
makes  a  fatal  mistake  in  diplomacy  when  he 
chooses  the  present,  of  all  times,  in  which 
to  name  his  successor.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  is  to  make  clear  to  Macbeth  his  op- 
portunity, and  to  make  strong  his  determin- 
ation to  be  the  next  king.  We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  true  leader,  the  man  who 
stands  forth  most  prominently  in  this  scene, 
is  not  Duncan,  the  king,  but  Macbeth,  the 
man  who  should  be  king. 

The  teacher  may  properly  devote  some 
time  to  a  discussion  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  drama  and  the  work  of  fiction. 
Besides  the  distinctions  which  are  at  once 
apparent,  the  thought  should  be  developed 
that  in  the  drama  we  are  left  to  judge  the 
character  of  a  man  by  the  words  he  is  made 
to  say,  while  in  the  novel  the  author  is  at 
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liberty  to  assist  us  by  his  own  observations. 
Again,  in  the  inferior  drama,  as  in  the  in- 
ferior novel,  incident  plays  the  most  im- 
portant part;  that  is,  the  author  seeks  to 
gain  attention  by  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tions and  the  sensational  character  of  the 
events  narrated.  In  such  a  work  as  Macbeth, 
however,  the  student  must  look  back  of  the 
incidents  to  the  words  of  the  speakers,  and 
back  of  the  words  to  the  thought  suggested 
by  them  and  the  traits  of  character  which 
they  reveal.  The  mental  attitude  of  the 
student,  then,  should  be  that  of  one  who 
reads  not  merely  to  get  the  story,  but  to  un- 
derstand the  significance  of  each  act  and 
word.  The  student  of  McuAelh  has  the  best 
of  opportunities  for  the  study  of  human 
nature.  Suggestive  topics  upon  this  scene 
may  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

ACT  I.      SCENE  4. 

1.  Duncan  reveals  much  of  his  character, 
and  confirms  the  impression  given  in  the 
second  scene,  in  his  speeches  in  this  scene. 
What  do  you  see?  Underline  every  signifi- 
cant word  and  phrase. 

2.  Notice  that  Macbeth  and  Duncan  are 
here  brought  together  for  the  first  time. 
Compare  closely  the  words  spoken  by  each, 
and  determine  which  man  is  stronger,  more 
masterful,  more  kinglike.  Can  you  think 
of  any  reason  for  calling  this  scene  a  crisis 
in  the  drama? 

3.  Write  a  character-sketch  of  Duncan, 
calling  attention  to  his  good  points  and  to 
his  defects.  What  is  your  feeling  toward 
him? 

4.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  Shake- 
speare's purpose  in  this  scene? 


Act  I  is  now  rapidly  approaching  a  climax. 
Urged  on  by  his  ambition,  by  the  prophecy 
of  the  weird  sisters,  and  by  the  way  in  which 
Fate  is  playing  into  his  hands  by  Duncan's 
intention  to  go  to  Inverness,  Macbeth  starts 
for  his  home,  ostensibly  to  prepare  for  the 
king's  reception,  but  in  reality  to  advise 
with  his  wife.  That  she  may  be  ready  to 
counsel  with  him,  he  sends  first  a  letter  in 
which  he  relates  his  wonderful  experiences, 
confident  that  she  will  see  what  to  do.  In 
her  ambition  for  him.  Lady  Macbeth  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  Duncan  must  be  made 
way  with,  even  before  she  knows  that  the 
king  is  to  be  her  gueet.  She  is  not  criminal 
by  nature;  she  simply  does  not  know  the 


cost  of  crime.  When  her  husband  arrives 
she  proposes  verbally  what  must  have  been 
in  his  mind  from  the  first.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  he  speaks  but  little,  apparently 
standing  in  need  of  her  encouragement. 

In  the  following  scene,  Duncan  arrives 
at  Macbeth's  castle.  The  contrast  between 
the  passion  and  fearful  plotting  of  the  two 
preceding  scenes,  and  the  repose  and  quiet 
here  described,  is  striking.  Duncan  suspects 
nothing: 

**  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses." 

And  Banquo: 

''This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  appr(»ve 
By  his  loved  mansionrv  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here. 

Macbeth  dares  not  appear.  He  is  not  old 
in  crime;  he  fears  that  he  will  reveal  "the 
mind's  construction  in  the  face."  And  so 
the  king,  gentle  and  trusting  even  if  weak 
and  incapable,  looks  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  light  of  heaven. 

Only  one  point  remains  to  screw  Macbeth's 
courage  to  the  sticking  place.  Everything 
has  combined  to  urge  him  on,  yet  he  hesi- 
tates. Whether  this  hesitation  is  due  to 
nobility  of  character  or  not  is  made  plain 
in  the  seventh  scene.  The  first  twelve 
lines  are  deeply  significant.  Macbeth  fears 
to  do  the  deed,  not  because  of  the  revolting 
crime,  ten  times  more  revolting  because  the 
helpless  king  is  his  guest,  nor  yet  because 
he  fears  eternal  punishment,  but  because  lie 
is  afraid  of  retribution  in  this  present  life. 
If  the  assassination  were  all,  he  says,  and 
could  include  in  itself  all  the  consequences, 
so  that  the  crime  might  be  the  only  incon- 
venience, he  would  risk  the  life  to  come;  but 
he  fears  that  some  one  will  commend  the 
poisoned  chalice  to  his  own  lips. 

The  student  should  next  observe  the 
means  employed  by  Lady  Macbeth  to  over- 
come her  husband's  scruples.  She  does  not 
think  of  the  consequences;  she  little  knows 
the  terrible  sufferings  which  must  come  to 
those  who  commit  so  great  a  crime.  Keen- 
ly reading  Macbeth's  mind  and  knowing 
the  reason  for  his  hesitation,  she  changes 
hesitation  into  resolute  purpose  by  showing 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  crime  may 
easily  be  laid  upon  Duncan's  servants. 

STUDIES  UPON  SCENE  5. 

1.  Note  carefully  Lady  Macbeth's  esti- 
mate of  her  husband's  character.     It  is  an 
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important  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the 
following  scenes. 

2.  Explain  Lady  Macbeth's  words  (1.  29), 
"Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it." 

3.  Note  how  few  words  Macbeth  uses  in 
the  scene.  In  view  of  the  determination  he 
reached  in  the  fourth  scene,  is  not  this  sur- 
prising?   How  do  you  account  for  it? 

4.  Commit  to  memory  Lady  Macbeth's 
characterization  of  her  husband. 

SCENE  6. 

1.  In  this  scene,  are  your  impressions  ol 
Duncan's  character  in  any  way  confirmed? 

2.  Note  that  Macbeth  doea  not  appear  in 
person  to  welcome  his  king.  Account  for 
this  breach  of  courtesy. 

3.  Do  you  notice  any  contrasts  between 
this  and  the  two  preceding  scenes  ? 

SCENE   7. 

1.  Write  in  your  own  language  lines  1-12. 
Be  sure  to  express  fully  the  different  shades 
of  meaning.  Explain  in  writing  the  meta- 
phor at  the  end  of  Macbeth's  long  speech  in- 
troducing the  scene. 

2.  Why  does  Macbeth  hesitate?  Does  this 
hesitation  show  nobility  of  character.?  Do 
you  agree  now  with  Lady  Macbeth's  charac- 
terization of  her  husband  as  given  in  the 
fifth  scene?  Give  reasons  for  your  state- 
ments. 

3.  Observe  the  means  employed  by  Lady 
Macbeth  to  induce  her  husband  to  commit 
the  murder. 

4.  Commit  to  memory  Macbeth's  words 
(11.  46-47): 

'*  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  i^  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none." 

But  is  he  altogether  sincere  in  this?  If 
not,  does  he  say  it  through  hypocrisy,  or  for 
some  other  reason? 

5.  Observe  what  finally  causes  Macbeth 
to  decide  to  do  the  deed. 

REVIEW  OF  ACT  I. 

1.  What  is  the  reason  for  dividing  a  drama 
into  "acts"?  What  determines  the  point 
at  which  one  act  should  end  and  the  next 
begin?  Why  does  Act  I  end  at  this  point 
in  the  story  ? 

2.  In  a  paragraph,  tell  the  story  of  Act  I. 
Make  your  narration  as  vivid  and  interest- 
ing as  you  can,  and  do  not  fail  to  emphasize 
the  important  points. 

3.  The  first  act  contains  only  475  lines. 
Compare  with  the  same  amount  of  any  story 


or  novel  you  have  read.  In  which  case  are 
the  most .  results  accomplished?  Why? 
How  does  Shakespeare  condense  so  much 
into  so  little  space?  Should  Macbeth  be  read 
as  rapidly  as  you  read  Silaa  Mamer  or  the 
Sketch  Book? 

4.  You  now  have  certain  ideas  as  to  the 
character  of  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Duncan  and 
Lady  Macbeth.  How  did  you  get  these 
ideas?  Can  you  apply  similar  methods  of 
judging  character  to  daily  life?  Are  such 
methods  of  any  use  to  the'  business  man? 
To  the  lawyer  and  the  minister? 

5.  Note  that  in  ways  and  at  times  when 
we  are  least  aware  of  it  we  are  giving  to 
others  the  materials  by  which  they  judge  us. 
It  is  impossible  long  to  deceive  others  as  to 
what  we  are;  all  our  acts  and  words  bear  tes- 
timony against  us  or  in  our  favor. 

******* 

As  was  suggested  in  the  preceding  article, 
additional  studies  may  be  assigned  as  sup- 
plementary matter.  Studies  of  words  are 
important,  and  may  include  the  naming  of 
poetic  words,  with  reasons  for  such  classi- 
fication; the  study  of  obsolete  and  archaic 
forms;  and  the  study  of  word  derivation. 
Under  the  last  topic  such  words  as  weird, 
metaphysical,  remorse,  compunctions,  fell, 
courage,  scruple,  and  many  others,  will  be 
found  to  have  interesting  derivations.  The 
study  of  rhetorical  figures,  with  their  emo- 
tional values,  should  not  be  neglected;  and 
for  spelling  and  composition  work  there  is 
abundance  of  material. 

The  central  thought  throughout  this  series 
of  articles  is  best  expressed  by  the  words, 
"Understanding by  means  of  investigation." 
Students  of  literature  should  observe  and 
investigate  as  truly  as  students  of  science, 
and  the  results  are  quite  as  valuable.  It 
has  not  been  many  years  since  the  natural 
sciences  w^re  studied  solely  by  text-book 
work,  by  reading  about  elements,  rather  than 
by  dealing  with  them  at  first  hand.  Simi- 
larly, literature  was  studied,  where  studied 
at  all,  by  learning  and  repeating  critical 
opinions  concerning  masterpieces  which  the 
pupil  had  never  seen.  There  is  vast  difference 
between  allowing  a  pupil  to  content  himself 
with  writing  a  paraphrase  of  Macbeth  and 
reading  several  criticisms  by  recognized 
authorities,  and  the  method  which  com- 
pels him  to  work  out  for  himself  his  own 
interpretation.  His  expression  may  be 
crude  at  times,  but  at  least  it  is  his  own, 
and  it  has  meaning  for  him. 
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The  last  of  the  studies  in  the  review  of 
Act  I  makes  clear  the  relation  of  this  work 
to  the  pupil's  life.  It  is  of  more  value  for 
the  boy  to  be  shown  that  by  his  every  act  he 
reveals  his  true  character,  and  that  he  must 
look  closely  enough  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing which  lies  under  the  surface,  than  to  be 
forced  to  memorize  long  lists  of  learned 
notes,  the  majority  of  which  he  must  forget 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  term  examina- 
tion. Power  of  insight,  of  interpretation,  of 
self-analysis  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  student  and  to  the  man  in  the 
midst  of  active  life.  These  aims  must  be 
set  up  as  the  highest  in  the  teaching  of  lit- 


erature, and  commentaries  and  notes  are  to 
be  considered  as  helps  toward  interpreta- 
tion, not  as  ends  in  themselves.  Questions 
as  to  definitions,  allusions,  parallel  readings, 
etc.,  must  be  asked,  but  they  are  asked  not 
to  form  a  basis  for  setting  down  a  mark  for 
or  against  a  pupil,  but  as  .means  toward 
larger  ends.  It  is  only  a  difference  in  the 
point  of  view,  but  that  difference  is  very 
great.  The  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  in  all 
the  work  of  the  school  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn  between  that  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  and  that  which  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. It  is  the  function  of  the  school, 
not  to  give  knowledge,  but  to  give  power. 

Northwestern  University. 


Soke  Thoughts  on  the  EsTABiiiSHMENT  anj>  CoNTROii  or  a  Pub- 

IiIC  LiBBART. 

By  W.  B.  HENRY.    • 


THE  individual  or  the  institution  which 
gives  life  must  become  both  cause  and 
effect.  Every  valuable  institution  that  has 
the  betterment  of  the  community  as  its 
fundamental  aim  must  both  create  and  sat- 
isfy its  own  demand. 

If  our  missionaries  were  to  stay  at  home 
until  the  wilds  of  the  Orient  or  the  Occi- 
dent were  crying  for  a  deeper  religious  life, 
the  gravestones  of  our  mission  bands  would 
stand  nearer  the  parental  homestead.  If  a 
school  had  to  wait  for  its  establishment  un- 
til the  entire  community  should  find  itself 
ready  and  thirsting  for  the  fountain  of 
knowledge  and  praying  that  their  waters 
might  burst  forth  from  the  rocks,  then  must 
our  education  languish  and  the  great  fore- 
runners of  our  systems  and  institutions 
would  have  died  with  all  their  glory  un  re- 
vealed. The  progress  of  our  life  has  not 
been  by  unanimous  consent  nor  even  by  a 
majority  vote. 

Guizot  it  was  who  said  that  the  discovery 
of  every  new  truth  finds  coupled  with  it  the 
desire  to  give  that  truth  to  the  world. 
When  Paul  saw  the  new  light  his  first  act 
was  to  proclaim  the  new  truth  in  the  syna- 
gogue. Every  one  believes  in  Paul's  con- 
version for  it  is  a  part  of  the  habit  of  every 
human  soul. 

Every  college  in  Indiana  has  to-day  more 


students  than  its  faculty  and  equipment  can 
adequately  provide  for;  but  if  we  could 
know  the  struggles  and  discouragements 
that  were  the  experiences  of  the  few  zealous 
souls  who  planted  these  institutions,  we 
could  see  the  pictures  of  truth,  implying 
growth.  The  benefactor  of  the  human  race 
must  be  a  missionary  in  spirit.  Don't  mis- 
understand me.  I  do  not  mean  he  must 
work  wholly  without  compensation  and  live 
upon  the  kind  of  food  given  to  the  prodigal 
son  while  he  was  working  with  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations.  But  I  mean  he 
must  be  willing  to  take  part  pay  in  soul 
growth.  The  person  who  simply  earns  his 
salary  under  the  letter  of  the  law  is  an  un- 
profitable servant  and  sooner  or  later  must 
be  cast  into  outer  darkness.  The  one  who 
urges  the  establishment  of  a  library  or  a 
movement  for  its  improvement  is  a  mission- 
ary, and  the  person  who  works  in  a  public 
library  without  the  spirit  which  accepts  part 
pay  in  hunian  life,  should  be  relievea  of 
such  responsibility. 

UNSELFISH  GOOD  IS  CONTAGIOUS. 

As  the  presence  of  one  helpful  man  in  the 
community  creates  the  demand  and  finally 
the  necessity  for  others  of  like  kind,  and  as 
the  creation  of  a  great  university  gives  a 
new  impetus  and  a  new  standard  to  every 
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educational  institution  within  a  radius  of 
two  hundred  miles,  so  does  the  presence  Of  a 
library  enthusiast  in  a  locality  multiply 
himself  or  herself  many  fold,  and  as  in  all 
•  other  nature  the  oflfepring  much  ^resembles 
the  parent.  The  establishment  of  a  good 
public  library  in  one  of  the  progressive 
towns  of  Indiana  becomes  the  impelling 
force  in  the  same  lines  in  many  other  towns. 
It  is  not  diflBcult  to  see  how  inoculation 
takes  place  nor  how  the  microbes  scatter 
and  infest  the  whole  social  body  when  inoc- 
ulation once  occurs.  The  malady  is  incur- 
able after  it  once  gets  started;  even  a  health 
board  is  totally  useless,  yet  sometimes  the 
school  board  has  been  known  to  check  for  a 
short  time  the  growing  tendencies ;  but  in 
very  recent  years  even  the  school  board  is 
almost  powerless  to  so  much  as  produce  even 
a  temporary  interference. 

The  spread  of  library  growth  is  sometimes 
contracted  by  one  city  superintendent  from 
another  at  their  various  valuable  and  other 
meetings.  Yet  many  of  our  superintend- 
ents still  show  strong  evidence  of  early  vac- 
cination, which  remains  so  effective  that  the 
process  will  not  have  to  be  repeated  for 
many  times  seven  years.  Sometimes  where 
it  is  epidemic  in  one  town  it  is  carried  by 
club  women  visiting  back  and  forth,  for 
nothing  has  so  far  been  discovered  that  a 
club  woman  will  not  take  that  is  prevalent 
with  her  class  and  set.  She  must  always  be 
entitled  to  the  largest  privilege. 

GRATIFYING  GROWTH. 

The  large  number  of  libraries  established 
in  Indiana  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
is  phenomenal  for  Indiana,  however  well  or 
poorly  it  may  compare  with  growth  in  other 
states.  Crawfordsville,  Columbus,  Green- 
field, Shelbyville  and  other  towns  with  well 
organized  and  well  managed  public  libraries, 
with  Newcastle,  Goshen  and  Elkhart  moving 
in  that  direction,  are  encouraging.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  one  who  agitates  the 
movement  must  be  actuated  by  the  mission- 
ary spirit,  yet  it  is  infinitely  more  true  of 
the  one  who  as  librarian  leads  the  public  li- 
brary on  to  successful  operation  among  the 
people.  Subordinate,  then,  to  these  founda- 
tion principles,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
at  this  time  and  on  this  occasion  to  specify 
distinctly  some  of  the  larger  details  which 
must  be  met,  and  some  of  the  problems 
which  must  be  solved  by  every  community 


in  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  con- 
duct of  a  public  library  in  one  of  out  towns. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  of  a  public  library 
without  funds  in  cash  to  meet  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  business,  and  some  con- 
trolling body  with  absolute  power  to  act, 
and  with  equally  positive  responsibility  to 
the  people  for  their  acts.  The  fund  upon 
which  a  librar}''  can  b^  founded  and  main- 
tained must  have  at  least  three  characteris- 
tics: (1)  it  must  be  adequate  to  give  per- 
manent, and    respectable    business  aspect; 

(2)  it  must  be  sure  as  death  and  from  as  re- 
liable a  source,  but  unlike  death  it  must  be 

(3)  calculable  in  advance.  These  things  all 
point  to  the  fact  that  a  public  library  can 
not  be  run  on  popular  charity;  for,  while 
charity  is  good,  it  is  both  too  variable  in  its 
expression  and  too  spasmodic  in  its  efforts 
to  make  the  basis  of  business  or  public  in- 
terest, and  in  such  cases  too  uncertain  to 
secure  to  itself  popular  respect.  The  fund 
should  be,  although  not  necessarily  so,  an 
ever-increasing  one. 

In  Indiana  there  are  but  two  methods  by 
which  such  financial  backing  can  be  secured, 
and  these  are  either  by  endowment  or  the 
levy  of  a  specific  tax  upon  all  the  taxable 
property  of  the  library  unit ;  that  is,  the 
town,  township,  or  county.  The  former  is 
fine  when  it  works,  but  it  so  seldom  works 
in  our  state  that  it  is  usually  idle  to  speak  of 
it.  A  library  can  be  started  in  almost  any 
town  by  a  general  subscription,  which  is  a 
good  thing  to  do,  but  it  cannot  be  "oerman- 
ently  supported  on  this  basis.  So,  then,  in 
my  judgment,  when  a  librai^  is  to  be  estab- 
lished and  supported  outside  of  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  some  one  who  will  establish 
a  library  fund,  and  the  general  possibility 
and  almost  certainty  of  a  good  general  sub- 
scription to  start  with,  there  is  but  one  thing 
to  do  with  regard  to  funds,  and  that  is  to 
secure  the  levy  of  a  tax  upon  the  property. 

Adding  a  small  tax  is  a  fine  political 
bugaboo  and  furnishes  street  corner  chat, 
but  scarcely  any  person  in  any  town  will  ob- 
ject when  he  sees  what  it  will  actually  cost 
him,  for  he  does  not  care  what  it  costs 
others,  and  the  best  method  of  silencing  the 
objector  is  to  multiply  his  assessment  by  the 
rate  of  the  library  levy,  and  when  he  finds 
that  he  can  supply  his  family  with  read- 
ing matter  for  fifteen  cents  a  year,  where  he 
has  usually  spent  several  dollars,  he  will 
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imitate  the  man  rather  than  the  mule,  and 
kick  forward  rather  than  backward.  Thus, 
a  good  body  of  evangelists  to  start  with,  can 
convert  the  whole  town  i^i  the  time  usually 
given  to  a  winter  revival  with  less  exposure 
to  ill-ventilation  and  night  air. 

LIBRARIES  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

In  Indiana  it  becomes  the  business  of  the 
school  board  in  incorporated  towns  to  levy 
this  tax  and  to  have  financial  management 
of  the  library  and  be  responsible  financial 
agents  between  the  people  and  the  com- 
mon property.  Whether  we  like  this  or 
not,  and  whether  it  is  best  or  not,  it  is 
our  law  now,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  It 
has  been  charged  that  the  library  must  be 
a  secondary  interest  with  the  board  and  will 
be  made  subordinate  to  rather  than  co- 
ordinate with  the  school.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther charged  that  politics  will  thus  enter 
into  the  management,  that  special  fitness  on 
the  part  of  the  librarian  will  be  disregarded 
in  the  selection.  All  these  things  may  be 
true  but  not  necessarily  so.  When  the 
library  spirit  prevails  these,  things  will  not 
usually  happen.  When  a  few  people  really 
appreciate  the  significance  of  a  public 
library,  bad  management  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  It  has  also  been  held 
that  when  school  trustees  have  control  of 
the  public  library  they  are  likely  to  locate 
the  library  in  the  school  building  and  there- 
by exclude  the  public,  or  rather  leave  the 
public  to  exclude  itself  by  inference,  the  in- 
ference being  that  when  the  library  is  in 
the  school  building  it  is  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  If  the  people  are  thus  led  to  this 
inference  and  the  consequent  conduct,  then 
the  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. The  matter  is  simply  a  question 
of  fact.  I  fear  there  is  danger,  yet  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  tried  it  will  be  the 
better  test.  At  present,  however,  my  ad- 
vice would  be  against  placing  a  public 
library  in  a  school  building  if  it  can  be 
avoided  at  reasonable  expense.  I  am  sure 
that  unless  people  have  changed  within  a 
dozen  years  they  do  dislike  to  go  into  a 
school  building  as  feeling  that  it  is  under 
special  control  and  not  for  the  elders. 

The  objection  that  school  trustees  will 
make  the  library  a  secondary  interest  has 
been  answered  by  some  boards  transferring 
the  direct  management  of  the  library  to  a 
board  composed  of  those  citizens  who  are  at 
once  much  interested  in  library  work,  and 


who  by  nature  arid  education  are  fitted  for 
such  special  work.  This  seems  to  me  a 
happy  solution,  but  in  case  the  board  of 
trustees  hesitates  or  objects  to  doing  this  it 
is  a  delicate  matter  for  any  citizen  to  urge. 
Whether  we  think  the  school  board  best 
fitted  for  the  place  provided  by  law  for  it 
with  regard  to  the  public  library,  the  law  at 
present  is  so  and  a  change  would  be  strongly 
opposed  by  many  trustees  and  school  men, 
and  a  change  would  be  diflScult  if  not  quite 
impossible.  The  immediate  hope  if  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be  is  to  create  and 
cultivate  such  a  demand  for  a  public  library 
and  such  an  imperative  demand  for  its ' 
proper  management  that  no  board  of  public 
servants  by  any  name  will  dare  to  offer  in- 
difference or  disobedience  to  the  popular 
feeling. 

WHAT  MAKES  A   LIBRARY  ? 

The  trustees  and  the  people  must  be  led 
to  see  from  the  first  that  a  collection  of  books 
is  not  a  library,  but  only  one  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  library  becomes  a  pos- 
sibility. Books  classified,  catalogued, 
shelved  and  known,  make  a  library.  None 
of  these  can  be-omitted  in  the  constitution 
of  a  public  library  worthy  of  that  name. 
Unless  the  trustees  feel  these  things  and  are 
strongly  supported  in  the  feeling  by  popular 
intelligence,  mismanagement  is  the  most 
logical  result.  I  count  by  all  odds  the  most 
important  event  in  the  life  history  of  a 
library  is  the  selection  of  the  librarian.  I 
would  place  this  in  all  respects  of  greater 
importance  than  any,  in  fact  I  might  say 
than  all  other  things  after  the  funds  are  pro- 
vided. Funds  and  a  librarian  will  make  a 
library. 

WHO  SHALL  BE  LIBRARIAN,? 

A  library  has  been  determined  upon, 
funds  have  been  provided,  whom  should  the 
trustees  select  for  a  librarian?  Whom 
should  the  people  urge  for  this  position? 
Should  the  trustees  select  one  of  their  nieces 
or  the  sister  of  one  of  them?  Maybe  so. 
Should  thft  Baptist  church  urge  one  of  its 
young  women  who  is  out  of  a  job  and  who 
is  such  a  good  church  worker?  Possibly  so. 
Should  I  as  a  leader  of  the  dominant  politi- 
cal party  insist  that  the  place  be  given  to 
the  daughter  of  the  chairman  of  the  central 
committee?  I  might.  How  would  it  do  to 
give  the  place  to  some  dear  soul  who  was 
such  a  good  teacher,  but  who  is  either  too 
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old  to  do  school  work  or  whose  health  has 
failed  ?  Here  is  a  poor  girl  who  really  ought 
to  have  a  place.  She  has  not  scholarship 
enough  to  teach  in  the  schools;  shall  we  not 
insist  on  our  board  electing  her  to  conduct 
the  library.  That  would  be  charity.  On 
another  ground,  still,  shall  we  not  insist 
that  the  board  must  elect  some  one  from  the 
immediate  locality,  for  you  know  it  is  an 
open  insult  to  our  own  people  if  our  board 
go  away  from  home  to  select  a  librarian 
when  we  have  dozens  of  good  women  who 
might  have  the  place. 

Any  one  of  these  points  may  be  urged 
with  some  appearance  of  justice,  but  to  se- 
lect a  librarian  for  any  or  all  of  these  reasons 
is  to  make  a  failure  of  the  library.  There  is 
but  one  ground  upon  which  any  community 
should  urge  the  selection  of  a  librarian,  and 
upon  this  one  alone  should  the  board  yield, 
and  that  is  that  the  person  selected  is  the 
bftst  librarian  or  the  nearest  good  librarian 
that  can  be  secured  after  much  inquiry  and 
investigation  for  the  money  to  be  expended 
in  that  direction;  and  the  librarian  should 
have  a  salary  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the 
best  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

A  HIGH  STANDARD. 

What  the  librarian  must  be  both  by  na- 
ture and  culture  I  could  not  now  take  time 
to  enumerate,  even  if  I  knew.  In  brief, 
she  must  be  the  sum  total  in  culture  of  the 
entire  community,  and  by  nature  but  little 
lower  than  the  angels.  She  must  be  by 
nature  patient,  just,  generous,  gentle,  mild, 
positive,  firm,  rapid  but  not  hasty  in  judg- 
ment, and  so  finely  tempered  that  she  may 
yield  but  never  break.  In  culture  the  libra- 
rian must  be  scholarly  in  both  habit  and 
accomplishment,  in  fact  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  she  must  be  a  college  graduate 
or  its  equivalent  and  of  the  modern  type  of 
studentship.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  one 
to  obtain  the  scholarship  daily  needed  in  the 
work  of  librarian  and  especially  along  the 
lines  of  history  and  literature,  for  the  larg- 
est acquirements  fall  short  every  hour  in 
library  work.  As  before  said,  she  must  com- 
bine the  culture  of  the  community,  for  in 
addition  to  her  own  affairs  she  is  expected 
to  be  ready  upon  call  to  add  somewhat  at 
least  to  the  present  possessions  of  every  one. 
So  should  she  be  expected  to  do,  and  the 
trustees  and  the  people  ought  to  see  that 
these  demands  must  and  should  be  made 
upon  the  librarian.    She  should  be  selected 


with  this  in  mind,  and  she  should  be  paid 
for  these  requirements.  This  librarian  se- 
lected for  the  library  about  to  be  organized 
should,  be  one  of  not  only  scholastic  attain- 
ments in  general*  but  she  should  by  all 
means  be  a  trained  librarian,  either  from  a 
library  training  school  or  by  experience  in  a 
well-managed  library.  This  standard  is  not 
too  high.  The  times  and  the  demands  have 
furnished  such  people  and  they  should  be 
employed  and  only  they. 

If  our  local  talent  can't  furnish  these  re- 
quirements they  have  no  right  even  to  be 
candidates  from  the  place.  The  untrained 
boy  does  not  expect  to  become  cashier  in  a 
banking  house  simply  because  it  is  estab- 
lished in  his  town.  Railroads  do  not  trans- 
fer a  section  hand  into  a  superintendency 
simply  because  he  is  on  the  ground  i?yhen  a 
new  superintendent  is  wanted.  It  isn't 
business,  nor  is  it  just.,  A  candidate  for  a 
teacher's  certificate  when  asked  what  prepar- 
ations she  had  made  for  teaching  replied  that 
she  had  bought  a  cloth  dress  and  her  winter 
shoes.  Candidates  for  librarianships  are 
sometimes  equally  well  prepared,  sometimes 
hardly  so  well.  If  there  be  local  talent  as 
prospective  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to 
demand  some  degree  of  special  preparation 
before  appointment,  or  that  the  appoint- 
ments be  made  upon  that  condition. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  GUMPTION. 

Training  alone  will  not  create  a  librarian. 
Scholarship  and  gumption  are  necessary 
conditions.  Without  these,  training  makes 
a  machine  and  the  library  world  will  be 
worried  both  night  and  day  for  all  eternity 
whether  it  should  be  two  dots  or  one,  two 
cards  or  one,  open  or  closed  shelves  whether 
it  should  end  in  og  or  ogue^  whether  it  is  red 
ink  or  black,  whether  the  indentation  should 
be  two  ems  or  three  ems  and  all  sorts  of 
such  weighty  questions.  With  scholarship 
and  gumption  all  matters  of  device  can  be 
seen  merely  as  means,  the  end  being  the 
most  immediate  usefulness  of  the  library. 
The  fact  that  a  person  is  fond  of  books  and 
reading  may  be  an  item  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  a  certain  appointment;  it  may  be  the  op- 
posite. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  say  what 
system  of  classification  or  what  method  of 
cataloguing  is  best.  Any  recognized  system 
and  method  are  good  enough  if  well  under- 
stood and  well  followed.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, in  organizing  a  new  library  that  it  is 
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best  to  accept  and  follow  a  system  that  is 
prevalent  in  the  majority  of  similw  libraries, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  It  would 
be  idle  for  me,  or  for  any  one  to  say  what 
device  librarians  should  institute  in  order 
to  popularize  and  create  interest  in  a  library. 
The  gumption  of  each  librarian  must  stand 
her  in  hand  at  this  point.  The  nature  of 
the  librarian,  the  local  condition,  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  people,  must  determine 
what  can  be  done  by  way  of  bulletins,  ex- 
hibits and  newspaper  notices,  etc.  Inter- 
change of  views  among  librarians  such  as 
these  meetings,  will  help  infinitely  if  well 
used.     A  librarian  visiting  another  library 


will  gain  and  give  much  good.  The  fact, 
however,  that  you  succeed  in  one  particular 
plan  in  work,  is  evidence,  but  by  no  means 
proof  that  I  can  or  that  any  one  else  can. 

I  have  written  these  thoughts  upon  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  a  public  li- 
brary because  these  are  brought  to  me  con- 
stantly from  all  over  the  state  where  libraries 
are  being  talked  of  and  planned  for.  The 
interest  is  now  great  and  rapidly  growing. 

Two  things  are  necessary  for  a  successful 
public  library,  a  permanent  fund  and  a  li- 
brarian.    Seek  these  two  things  and  all  else 
shall  be  added. 
State  Ltbraby,  Indianapolis. 


CouNTBY  Scnooii  Work  in  Cook  County,  LLi-rNOis. 

By  CHARLES  W.  FARR. 


THAT  part  of  Cook  county  lying  outside 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  over  which  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  has  juris- 
diction comprises  about  eight  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory.  The  children  of 
this  part  of  the  county  are  instructed  by 
seven  hundred  public  school  teachers  to- 
gether with  one  hundred  fifty  teachers  in 
private  schools.  Of  the  seven  hundred  pub- 
lic school  teachers  orie.hundred  thirty  are  in 
purely  agricultural  districts.  The  teachers 
of  the  graded  schools  are  surrounded  quite 
generally  by  those  helps  and  influences 
which  make  it  entirely  possible  to  do  ef- 
fective work.  This  condition  however,  does 
not  hold  in  the  country  schools  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  should.  A  special  effort  has 
been  made  by  the'  oflSce  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  past  few  years 
to  bring  about  a  more  favorable  condition  in 
the  rural  districts  and  thereby  extend  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  live  on  the  farms  of 
Cook  county  greater  opportunities  and  en- 
couragement for  acquiring  an  education. 
In  a  general  way  the  work  done  may  be  in- 
dicated under  the  following  heads: 
a.  Country  section  at  annual  institute. 
Afternoon   session   of  monthly  meet- 


b. 
ngs. 

c. 

d. 

e. 
.  f . 


Country  district  meetings. 
School  visitation. 
Visiting  directors. 
Supplying  books  and  paper. 


g.  Suggestions  in  biennial  report. 

h.  Official  bulletins. 

i.    Stereopticon  entertainments. 

The  country  teachers  meet  in  one  section 
at  the  annual  institute  and  the  work  done 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  country  schools.  At  the  last 
institute  four  daily  sessions  of  the  country 
section  were  held  and  the  work  consisted  of 
"Songs  and  how  to  Sing  Them,"  "Elemen- 
tary Science,"  "History  and  Literature," 
and  "Arithmetic."  Besides  this  special  work 
the  country  teachers  attended  the  two  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  institute.  During  the 
school  year  meetings  are  held  each  month, 
the  afternoon  sessions  of  which  are  given  up 
to  the  country  teachers.  The  first  forty-five 
minutes  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  songs 
and  how  to  sing  them.  Following  this  is  a 
round  table  discussion  led  by  the  county 
superintendent  based  largely  on  observation 
in  school  visitation.  At  the  present  time 
much  attention  is  being  given  in  these  meet- 
ings to  the  matter  of  the  improvement  of 
school  premises,  schoolhouses  and  school- 
room decorations. 

Once  a  year  country  district  meetings  are 
held  by  the  assistant  superintendents.  Eight 
or  ten  teachers  are  called  to  a  country  school. 
The  teacher  where  the  meeting  is  held  hasher 
regular  program  in  the  forenoon.  In  the 
afternoon  there  is  a  general  discussion  based 
on  the  work  of  the  morning,  the  motive  in 
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the  discussions  being,  hunting  for  good 
things  to  take  into  my  own  school.  Each 
teacher  takes  notes  on  all  observations  and 
conclusions,  that  she  may  have  something 
definite  to  stand  for  the  day's  work. 

Each  country  school  is  visited  annually 
by  the  superintendent  and  as  frequently  as 
practicable  by  his  assistants.  A  record  of 
each  visit  is  made,  setting  forth  the  general 
condition  of  the  school  and  the  suggestions 
made  to  the  teacher.  These  records  are  filed 
in  the  oflSce  for  future  reference.  The  mat- 
ter of  school  visitation  is  made  of  the  great- 
est importance.  It  is  here  that  the  teacher 
has  a  reasonable  right  to  expect  her  most  de- 
cided help  and  greatest  inspiration.  The 
time  spent  in  a  single  visit  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  Thirty 
minutes  is  often  suflScient.  Conditions, 
however,  making  a  conference  with  the 
teacher  necessary  sometimes  demand  a  two- 
hours  visit. 

The  directors  of  each  rural  school  were 
visited  once  last  year.  The  object  of  such 
visiting  was  to  confer  with  them  on  school 
matters  in  general,  and  especially  to  make 
the  transaction  of  business  connected  with 
the  schools  conform  to  the  law.  A  great 
improvement  has  resulted  in  the  manner  of 
transacting  business  and  keeping  school  rec- 
ords. 

The  oflSce  has  been  able  to  loan  circula- 
ting libraries  and  supplementary  reading 
books  to  such  an  extent  that  very  few  if 
any  districts  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
the  same  to  some  extent.  The  motive  in 
doing  this  was  to  develop  a  love  for  reading 
and  arouse  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  libraries. 
The  outcome  of  the  movement  is  encourag- 
ing beyond  expectation.  Probably  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  schools  are  doing  some- 
thing toward  acquiring  libraries. 

In  many  districts  the  directors  are  buying 
the  books,  paying  for  .them  with  public 
money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
While  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  of 
procuring  additional  reading  matter  it  is  the 
ideal  one.  The  library  books  are  read  in 
the  farm  homes  and  are  doing  much  to 
compensate  for  the  limited  social  relations 
surrounding  country  life. 

A  good  quality  of  Manilla  paper  cut  into 
three  sizes  is  furnished  by  the  office  to  the 
country  schools.  This  is  used  for  seat  work 
in  folding  and  cutting.  The  object  in  so 
doing  is  to  lead  school  authorities  to  see  the 
.  value  of  such  material  and  furnish  the  same. 


Each  school  officer  and  teacher  in  the  county 
is  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  biennial  re- 
port. This  report  sets  forth  fully  the  duties 
of  school  officers  as  to  their  manner  of  trans- 
acting business,  keeping  records,  and  the 
proper  administration  of  school  affairs.  All 
official  bulletins  issued  during  the  two  years 
are  also  published  in  the  report. 

The  latest  eflfort  made  by  the  superintend- 
ent's office  having  as  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  schools  is  that  of  giving 
stereopticon  entertainments.  While  the 
teachers  have  done  everything  possible  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  superin- 
tendent it  has  seemed  advisable  to  meet  for 
conference  in  a  more  direct  way  the  direct- 
ors and  patrons.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  get  an  audience  with  farmers,  who  are 
busy  people,  during  the  day  time.  Their 
willingness,  however,  to  congregate  at  the 
schoolhouse  or  hall  in  the  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  entertainment  and  conference, 
has  been  very  encouraging.  So  far  these 
entertainments  have  been  given  by  town- 
ships and  the  movement  has  progressed 
sufficiently  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  a  valuable  means  of  arousing 
greater  interest  in  the  country  schools. 

They  consist  of  music  and  of  a  talk  illus- 
trated by  about  one  hundred  views.  The 
music  is  furnished  by  the  children  of  the 
township,  assisted  by  a  male  quartette  of 
country  teachers.  The  general  outline  of 
the  work  done  is  as  follows: 

Illinois,  Cook  County. 

This  Township. 

School  District. 

The  Farm — soil,  plants,  animals. 

School  Premises. 

Outside  of  School  House. 

Inside  of  School  House. 

School  Apparatus. 

School  Decoration. 

Results. 

This  outline  is  thrown  on  the  screen  and 
discussed  sufficiently  to  make  plain  the  plan 
of  the  work.  With  a  good  lantern  and  cal- 
cfum  light  a  perfect  reproduction  of  pictures, 
printed  pages,  maps,  outlines  and  portraits, 
eight  to  twelve  feet  square  can  be  made  on 
the  screen.  The  location  of  the  state  capital 
and  Cook  county  is  made  prominent  on  a 
map  of  Illinois.  With  the  map  before  the 
audience  the  quartette  sings  "Illinois"  and 
the  portraits  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Logan 
are  shown.  A  map  of  Cook  county  shows 
the  location  and  names  of  all  the  townships. 
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also  the  location  of  schools,  country  and 
graded.  The  map  of  the  township  in  which 
the  entertainment  is  held  shows  the  school 
district  boundaries  and  the  location  of  the 
schoolhouses  of  the  township.  The  school 
district  is  divided  into  farms  and  the  follow- 
ing outline  is  put  on  the  screen  to  indicate 
a  line  of  work  based  on  farm  life. 

THE  FARM. 

Children  are  interested  in  the  farm. 

Know  its  hills,  streams,  plants,  animals. 

Talk  about  the  farm  and  draw  it. 

Four  things  are  necessary  in  raising  crops 
— soil,  moisture,  heat,  work. 

The  farmer  can  not  to  any  great  extent 
control  heat  or  moisture  but  he  can  -work 
on  soil. 

This  chart  is  followed  by  a  number  of  pic- 
tures of  farm  houses  and  barns. 

THE   SOIL. 

Pebbles,  sand,  soil. 

Composition — rocks,  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matter. 

Kinds — sandy,  clayey,  peaty. 

Fertilization — Land  must  be  paid  back. 

Cultivation — to  kill  weeds,  hold  mois- 
ture, allow  roots  to  grow. , 

As  far  as  possible  the  work  suggested  on 
the  soil  is  illustrated  by  pictures.  The  soil 
properly  cultivated  produces  plants  and  the 
following  plant  chart  is  discussed. 

PLANTS. 

Talk  about  farm  producits. 

Study  plants  found  on  the  farm. 

Corn — stalk,  blade,  roots,  ear. 

Trees — what  do  they  give  us? 

Flowers — wild  and  cultivated. 

Leaves — make  collections. 

Vegetables— cabbage,  pumpkins,  etc. 

Make  little  flower  gardens. 

Plant  trees  in  the  schoolhouse  yard. 

Pictures  of  corn  fields,  trees,  flowers, 
pumpkins,  etc.,  follow  the  above  outline. 
Easy  first  grade  reading  lessons  setting 
forth  the  children's  observations  of  plants, 
such  as  corn  or  pussy-willow  are  shown. 

ANIMALS. 

Talk  about  farm  animals. 
Study  animals  found  on  the  farm. 
Tame  animals — dog,  horse,  cow.    What 
do  they  do  for  us? 
Chickens — profit  in  raising  them. 
Care  of  all  farm  animals. 
Wild  animals —  their  uses. 
Insects — useful,  injurious. 
Be  kind  to  all  animals. 


Pictures  of  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  chickens^ 
hogs,  sheep,  cats,  etc. ,  indicate  how  the  study 
of  farm  animals  may  be  made  attractive 
and  valuable.  Eight  pictures  of  cattle  are , 
used.  The  first  one  is  a  well-kept  dairy 
barn.  Five  of  them  show  different  breeds 
of  cattle,  some  developed  for  dairy  purposes 
others  for  beef.  One  shows  the  three  fami- 
lies of  cattle  kept  at  the  state  agricultural 
college.  The  last  one  is  a  splendid  picture  of 
a  herd  of  holstein  cows  grazing  in  a  beauti- 
ful valley.  Primary  reading  lessons  made  by 
the  children  and  based  on  animal  life  are 
put  on  the  screen.  These  lessons  show 
plainly  the  valuable  results  of  well-directed 
observation.  Leaving  the  farm,  a  picture  of 
an  ideal  school  premises  is  shown.  ,  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  buildings,  their  proper 
care,  and  the  matter  of  trees  in  the  school- 
house  yard  are  considered.  An  appeal  is 
made  for  the  improvement  of  the  one  piece  of 
property  in  which  all  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict have  a  common  interest.  Pictures  of 
ideal  schoolhouses  together  with  floor  plans 
set  forth  the  advantages  of  eflScient  economi- 
cal buildings  and  thoughtful  arrangement. 
A  number  of  pictures  of  the  interiors  of 
country  schoolhouses  indicate  what  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  energetic  teacher  to  accomplish, 
even  under  unfavorable  surroundings,  to 
make  her  schoolroom  neat  and  attractive,  by 
the  use  of  inexpensive  artistic  pictures, 
rather  than  advertising  cards.  Directors  are 
strongly  urged  against  the  purchasing  of 
arithmetical  and  reading  charts.  A  print- 
ing outfit  costing  less  than  two  dollars  with 
which  the  teacher  makes  her  own  charts  is 
recommended,  and  a  picture  of  the  same  is 
shown.  Pictures  of  great  Americans,  naval 
heroes,  and  American  poets  are  used  to 
show  the  value  of  books  telling  of  their  life 
work.  The  hope  is  that  the  influence  of 
these  entertainments  may  help  to  unite  in  a 
more  decided  way  the  interests  of  the  farm, 
the  home  and  the  school.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  their  entertaining.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  suflScient,  and  the  movement 
can  not  be  regarded  as  entirely  successful 
until  (Bvidence  is  seen  of  its  securing  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  live  on  the  farms  those 
advantages  they  have  a  right  to  enjoy. 
Chicago.  


"We  have  but  one  life  here  on  earth," 
said  Longfellow.  "We  must  make  that 
beautiful.  And  to  do  that,  health  and  elas- 
ticity are  needful;  and  whatever  endangers 
and  impedes  these  must  be  avoided." 
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liONGFEIiliOW  AS  A  WORKER. 

By  JANE  A.  STEWART. 


HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW  was  known 
in  college  as  a  prodigious  student. 
Impelled  by  his  love  of  knowledge,  he  said, 
"  I  wish  I  could  read  and  write  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  a  most  voracious  appetite  for 
knowledge.  To  its  acquisition  I  will  sacri- 
fice everything."  ' 

The  impetuous  leadings  of  his  youth  to- 
wards literary  work  under  the  ardent  en- 
thusiasm of  the  eager  student,  were  happily 
tempered  and  regulated  by  his  mature  judg- 
ment and  mental  equipoise.  Throughout 
his  whole  career  he  displayed  a  normal  and 
healthful  activity  of  life.  As  a  result  Long- 
fellow presents  to  us  an  illustrious  example 
of  the  wise  economy  of  time.  Prom  his 
beautiful  life,  many  lessons  of  wisdom  can 
be  drawn. 

Longfellow  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
his  life-work  by  having  a  high  aim.  "I 
will  be  eminent  in  something."  His  motive 
was  pure  and  ennobling.  It  is  illustrated 
in  his  letter  to  a  friend,  **  Look  into  your  ewn 
heart  and  you  will  find  the  motive  there. 
It  is  the  love  of  what  is  intellectual  and 
beautiful;  the  love  of  literature;  the  love  of 
high  converse  with  the  minds  of  the  great 
and  good;  and  then  speaking  the  truth  in 
what  you  write  and  thereby  exercising  a 
good  influence  on  those  about  you,  bringing 
.  them  as  far  as  you  may  to  feel  a  sympathy 
with  all  that  4s  lovely  and  of  good  report.' 
Think  of  this  and  your  heart  will  be  lighter. 
For  my  part  I  feel  at  this  moment  more  than 
ever  that  fame  must  be  looked  upon  only  as 
an  accessory." 

A  letter  to  his  life-long  friend,  Charles 
Sumner,  indicates  the  high  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  labor  which  Longfellow  cher- 
ished; "  You  are  hard  at  work,  and  God  bless 
you  in  it.  In  every  country  the  dangerous 
classes  are  those  who  do  no  work;  for  in- 
stance, the  nobility  in  Europe  and  the  slave- 
holders here.  It  is  evident  that  the  world 
needs  a  new  nobility, — not  of  the  gold  medal 
and  sangre  azel  order;  not  of  the  blood  that 
is  blue  because  it  stagnates;  but  of  the  red, 
arterial  blood  that  circulates,  and  has  heart 
in  it,  and  life,  and  labor." 

Longfellow  was  possessed  by  that "  malaria 
of  the  mind," — 

"  The  fever  to  accomplish  some  great  work 
That  will  not  let  us  sleep.    I  must  go  on  until  I 
die." 


Returning  from  his  third  trip  abroad  at 
the  age  of  35,  he  wrote, — 

'*  Half  of  my  life  is  gone,  and  I  have  let 

The  years  slip  from  me  and  have  not  fulfilled 
The  aspiration  of  my  youth,  to  build 
Some  tower  of  song  with  lofty  parapet. 
Not  indolence,  nor  pleasure,  nor  the  fret 
Of  restless  passions  that  would  not  be  stilled, 
But  sorrow,  and  a  care  that  almost  killed, 
Kept  me  from  [what  I  may  accomplish  yet.'' 

Steadfastness  of  purpose  was  a  strong  char- 
acteristic of  Longfellow's  work.  Through- 
out all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  professional 
life,  he  seems  never  to  have  missed  the  road 
which  his  intellectual  and  emotional  endow- 
ments pointed  out.  He  wrote,  **  I  labor  and 
work  right  on  with  what  heart  and  courage 
I  may.  I  do  a  great  deal  in  college,  and  de- 
vote my  leisure  hours  to  literature,  and  *by 
tbe  vision  splendid  am  on  my  way  at- 
tended.'" 

His  high  ambition  was  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  his  latent  powers.  It  caused 
him  to  fret  sometimes  against  the  confine- 
ment of  the  "daily  grind."  "I  could  live 
very  happily  here  if  I  could  chain  myself 
down  to  college  duties  and  be  nothing  but  a 
professor.  I  should  then  have  work  enough 
and  recreation  enough.  But  I  am  too  rest- 
less for  this.  What  shall  I  be  at  fifty?  A 
fat  mill  horse,  grinding  around  with  blink- 
ers on.  But,  now,  with  my  Meleager's  fire- 
brand, shall  I  reach  fifty?" 

Longfellow  seldom  spoke  of  the  heat  of 
composition  or  toil  of  study.  "With  me  all 
deep  impressions  are  silent  ones,"  he  said. 
His  labors  were  whetted  by  his  delight  in 
work,  voiced  in  "Michael  Angelo," — 

"Work  is  my  recreation, 
The  play  of  faculty ;  a  delight  like  that 
Which  a  bird  feels  in  flying,  or  a  fish 
In  darting  through  the  water." 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  working 
methods  of  such  a  great  contributor  to  the 
world's  best  thought,  and  wise  director  of  the 
mental  growth  of  others  as  Longfellow  was. 
System  was  at  the  basis  of  his  manifold  lar 
bors  as  teacher  and  author.  He  was  very 
methodical  in  his  division  of  timp.  His  par 
pers  and  books  were  carefully  arranged,  ready 
at  hand. 

The  amount  of  work  which  Longfellow 
accomplished  was  almost  phenomenal.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  translation  of 
Dante's  Divina  Oommedia  was  an  undertak- 
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ing  of  such  inherent  diflSculty  as  well  as 
magnitude  that  a  man  might  be  pardoned 
if  he  should  regard  it  as  sufficient  for  his 
share  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

The  secret  of  our  poet's  wealth  of  pro- 
duction is  found  not  alone  in  his  rare  gift 
of  poesy,  but  in  his  genius  for  work,  and  in 
his  high  conception  of  the  value  of  time. 
Referring  to  his  translation  of  Dante,  he 
said,  "  I  write  a  few  lines  every  day  before 
breakfast.  It  is  the  first  thing  I  do, — the 
morning  prayer,  the  key-note  of  the  day. 
.  .  .  I  really  have  but  a  few  moments  to 
devote  to  it  daily ;  yet  daily  a  stone,  smaU  or 
great,  is  hjd  upon  the  pileJ' 

Each  new  day  was  a  treasure  to  him; — 
"A  lovely  day.  I  feel  like  a  boy  with  a 
new  guinea.  I  want  to  spend  it  and  to  keep 
it  both.  Keep  it  I  cannot.  In  what  way 
shall  I  spend  it?"  Again  he  noted, — "The 
great  red  sun  looked  through  the  window 
curtain  and  seemed  to  say,  'Come  on,  my 
little  men,  the  day  is  ours'." 

How  busy  he  was  and  how  patient  with 
the  frequent,  thoughtless  encroachments  on 
his  precious  leisure.  ** Leisure  is  to  me  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  world,"  as  a  college 
student  he  wrote  his  father.  Twenty  years 
later,  the  same  desire  for  thought  seclusion 
he  voiced  in  his  journal, — "  I  am  in  despair 
at  the  swift  flight  of  time,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  I  feel  to  lay  hold  upon  any- 
thing permanent.  All  my  days  and  hours 
go  to  perishable  things.  College  takes  half 
the  time;  and  other  people  with  their  in- 
terminable letters  and  poems  and  requests 
and  demands  take  the  rest.  I  have  hardly 
a  moment  to  think  of  my  own  writings,  and 
am  cheated  out  of  some  of  life's  fairest 
hours.  This  is  the  extreme  of  folly;  and  if 
I  knew  a  man  far  ofi  in  some  foreign  land, 
doing  as  I  do  here,  I  should  say  he  was 
mad." 

After  his  resignation  from  the  Harvard 
professorship  Longfellow  received  his  visit- 
ors after  12  o'clock,  reserving  the  morning 
hours  for  literary  labors.  But  only  through 
infinite  patience  and  perseverance  could  his 
work  have  been  accomplished  in  face  of  the 
countless  interruptions  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject. 

The  day  of  rest, — the  "truce  of  God" 
between  contending  cares, — was  welcome  to 
him  as  to  any  battler  with  "the  stubborn 
clod."  "  Sunday  is  like  a  stile  between  the 
fields  of  toil  where  we  can  kneel  and  pray, 
or  sit  and  meditate." 


Ill-health,  of  which  fortunately  he  had 
little,  could  not  break  the  shining  strand  o 
his  perseverance, — "  Well  or  ill,  I  must  work 
right  on,  and  wait  no  happier  moments." 

Longfellow  always  worked  to  a  plan. 
"Plans, — ah,  thousands  float  through  my 
brain!"  But  of  anxiety  about  future  work, 
he  frankly  said,  "Remember  the  proverb, 
*Do  not  cross  the  bridge  till  you  come  to  it.' 
This  is  one  of  my  defects.  My  mind  reaches 
forward  and  anticipates  its  work,  and  there- 
fore very  often  it  is  done  over  twice." 

He  never  allowed  his  feelings  to  interfere 
with  his  work.  He  said,  "I  am  confident 
it  is  often  sheer  laziness  when  a  poet  re- 
frains from  writing  because  he  is.  *  not  in  the 
mood.'  Until  he  begins  he  can  hardly 
know  whether  h,e  is  in  the  mood  or  not.  It 
is  reluctance  to  the  manual  labor  of  record- 
ing his  thoughts;  perhaps  to  the  mental 
labor  of  setting  them  in  due  order." 

Throughout  Longfellow's  life-record,  we 
find  running  the  minor  chord  of  a  divine 
dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of  his  pro- 
ductions. "Authors  and  artists  of  every 
kind  have  one  element  of  unhappiness  in 
their  lot;  namely,  the  disproportion  between 
their  designs  and  their  deeds.  Even  the 
greatest  cannot  execute  one  tenth  part  of 
what  they  conceive."  "  Last  year  how  many 
poems  I  wrote  and  this  year  not  one!"  he 
exclaims. 

Some  one  has  said  of  Longfellow's  labori- 
ous years  as  a  professor,  "0,  the  pity  of  it! 
Others  could  have  lectured  but  who  could 
write  his  poems?  That  he  should  drudge 
was  an  infinite  pity.  What  might  he  not 
have  accomplished  fresh  and  untired?" 

The  great  Planner  and  Director  of  the 
universe,  in  the  meshes  of  whose  purpose 
each  living  worker  is  a  vital  though  in- 
finitesimal strand,  alone  can  answer  this 
query. 

Longfellow  realized  that  "Life  is  a  short 
day,  but  it  is  a  working  day,"  and  has  trans- 
mitted his  energy  to  countless  readers  of  his 
poems. 

On  each  recurring  anniversary  of  his 
birth  (Eebruary  27),  there  arise  clouds  of 
grateful  witnesses  to  the  divinely  cheering 
and  consoling  stimulation  of  his  message. 
God  has  blessed  his  words  and  work.  Of 
such  as  he,  was  it  not  written,  "Yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  la- 
bors; and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Watbb. 


The  outline  and  experiments  given  below  do 
not  represent  a  logically  developed  series  of  les- 
sons upon  water,  prepared  to  give  the  children 
definite  knowledge  of  this  most  useful  substance. 
It  is  rather  a  mass  of  illustrative  material  show- 
ing the  results  of  certain  experiences  and  spon- 
taneous questioning  of  the  children.  It  pur- 
posely shows  how  they  were  allowed  to  digress 
from  the  subject  selected  for  study,  because  of 
the  interest  they  manifested  in  other  things 
which  they  observed,  as  stories,  etc.,  and  how 
this  seeming  digression  was  afterwards  utilized 
many  times  so  that  it  directly  helped  to  give  the 
children  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  prop- 
erties and  uses  of  water  than  (perhaps)  they 
could  have  gained  had  their  observation  been 
circumscribed  by  a  fixed  preconceived  plan  of 
the  teacher.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  no 
hurry  and  no  desire  that  the  children  should 
discover  in  one  year  all  that  there  is  to  know 
concerning  water.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
they  limited  in  the  study  of  any  phase  of  it 
which  this  interest,  awakened  by  their  experi- 
ences and  environments,  gave  them  the  power 
to  comprehend  and  appreciate.  In  short,  the 
point  I  hope  to  make  is  that  the  selections  of 
work  was  based  upon  what  the  children  seemed 
best  able  to  assimilate  at  the  particular  time, 
without  regard  to  a  logical  development  of  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  an  adult. 

Trip  to  The  Lake  Shore. 

As  Lake  Michigan  is  so  important  a  factor  in 
our  environment  at  Chicago  we  go  in  the  fall  to 
the  lake  shore. — It  is  a  typical  picture — water, 
sky,  plant  life,  animal  life,  sand  and  stones. 

To  some  of  the  six-year-olds,  who  paint  what 
they  see  there,  it  is  merely  a  picture,  which  is 
impresssed  according  to  the  intensity  of  their 
interests,  and  which  in  some  cases,  niay  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  collection  of  things  that  they 
bring  back  to  the  schoolroom ;  as,  shells,  stones, 
bottles  of  lake  water,  plants  and  animals.  One 
of  the  most  direct  interests  of  the  lake  to  the 
little  children  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  from  this 
source  that  all  the  water  comes  to  theni  which 
they  use  for  drinking,  cooking,  sprinkling,  wash- 
ing, bathing,  and  for  steam  power. 

Without  suggestion  from  the  teacher  the  first 


grade  children  have  asked  many  thoughtful 
questions  concerning  what  they  have  seen  at  the 
lake.  The  following  are  perhaps  among  the 
most  suggestive : — **  Who  made  the  big  hole  for 
the  lake  ?  "  "  How  can  it  stay  so  full  when  we 
use  so  much  of  it  ?  "  *'  How  does  it  get  up  into 
the,  pipes  to  come  into  our  houses  ?  '*  "Why  does 
it  stay  in  the  lake  and  not  go  down  or  run  over 
the  ci  ty  ?  "  *  *  Where  does  the  sand  come  from  ?" 
"What  is  the  name  of  this  red  stone?"  etc. 
They  always  enjoy  the  smooth,  round  pebbles 
and  differing  colors  found  in  the  stones.  Many 
of  their  questions  the  children  have  beeif  allowed 
to  answer  for  themselves  through  closer  observa- 
tion or  the  help  of  simple  experiments.  Indeed 
in  but  very  few  cases  are  the  experiments  the 
Qrst  cause  of  investigation. 

In  the  schoolroom  the  children  sort,  classify 
and  label  the  material  gathered  in  such  a  trip, 
testing  the  stones  for  hardness,  color,  constit- 
uents, etc.  The  following  explanatory  experi- 
ment has  been  found  useful  in  this  connection : 

Experiment. — Place  rusty  nails  in  water  and 
vinegar,  and  a  penny  in  strong  acid  and  pour 
such  solutions  over  white  sand.  In  the  result 
the  children  distinguish  two  colors  found  in  the 
common  stones  and  try  to  account  for  the  vari- 
ous markings  upon  them.  As  they  find  stones 
containing  crystals,  they  perform  simple  experi- 
ments in  solution  and  crystallization  with  salt, 
sugar,  alum,  etc.,  and  visit  several  places  having 
large  collections  of  crystals.  They  find  that  a 
certain  number  of  their  stones  bubble  and  dis- 
solve in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  many  ex- 
periments these  stones  are  labelled  "lime- 
stones." They  discover  that  shells  and  bone 
also  contain  lime.  They  find  much  limestone  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school,  in  the 
foundation  of  the  schoolhouse,  drug  store, 
church,  etc.  Marble  in  statues,  pillars,  foun- 
tains, etc.  They  learn  .that  the  pebbles  that  will 
scratch  glass  are  called  quartz  pebbles  and  after- 
wards discover  by  the  same  test,  quartz  in 
granite,  crystals,  etc. 

Reading  Lesson. — Henry  thought  the  white 
quartz  crystals  were  glass. 

Sand  is  little  grains  of  quartz. 

Men  make  glass  of  quartz  sand  and  lime. 

They  put  sand  and  lime  in  big  clay  jars. 

They  melt  the  sand  and  lime  in  the  fire. 

Then  it  looks  like  molasses. 
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They  put  a  long  tube  like  a  horn  in  the  soft 
glass. 

They  can  blow  it  into  shape  with  this. 

That  is  how  men  make  glass  bottles  and  vases 
and  lamps.     , 

Henry  was  almost  right,  was  he  not  ? 

Quartz  is  not  glass. 

But  glass  is  melted  quartz  with  lime  in  it. 

In  this  way  the  children  observe  the  differ- 
ences, uses  and  most  characteristic  properties  of 
these  stones  and  learn  something  of  their  rela- 
tive value  in  this  locality.  The  stones  gradually 
become  their  friends,  claiming  attention  where- 
ever  they  present  themselves,  and  the  children 
having  seen  how  they  act  under  a  few  conditions 
are  never  tired  of  testing  them  to  find  out  their 
greater  possibilities. 

Trip  to  the  Swamps. 

They  go  also  to  a  swamp  which  is  within  walk- 
ing distance  from  the  school.  Here  is  another 
typical  picture,  with  different  soil,  water,  plants 
and  animals. 

The  children  unconsciously  study  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  place  through  the  use  of 
their  water-color  paints.  They  make  their  col- 
lections as  at  the  lakeshore,  and  as  they  classify 
and  label  their  specimens  they  cannot  fail  to  no- 
tice the  striking  differences  in  structure  and 
materials,  especially  in  the  soil  and  plant  life  of 
the  two  localities. 

The  water  in  the  swamp  is  black  and  unfit  for 
drinking,  and  a  series  of  lessons  grows  out  of 
the  children's  efforts  to  make  it  pure  enough  for 
this  purpose : — The  question  before  the  children 
is.  How  to  purify  water  for  drinking— 

Experiment  (1) . — Evaporate  a  small  quantity 
of  each  kind  of  water  on  a  piece  of  clear  glass. 
Children  catch  the  escaping  vapor  upon  a  piece 
of  cold  glass.  Evaporate  the  condensed  vapor 
and  compare  the  marking  upon  the  two  pieces  of 
glass.  Catch  the  vapor  escaping  from  boiling 
maple  sap,  taste  it.  Catch  the  vapor  escaping 
from  boiling  salt  water,  etc.  See  if  the  children 
discover  what  happens  in  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion. (A  flask  "still"  should  be  prepared  in  the 
schoolroom  for  distilling  the  water  for  the  other 
experiments.)  Question:  Where  does  the  water 
get  the  impurities — salt,  lime,  etc.,  which  it  con- 
tains ? 

Experiment  (2) . — Childt^n  make  a  filter,  using 
quartz  sand  and  wood  carbon.  (Both  substances 
*  are  well  known  to  the  children.)  What  effect 
has  the  filter  upon  water?  Examine  other  fil- 
ters. Test  each  for  its  especial  value.  Through 
these  experiments  the  children  may  perhaps  dis- 
cover the  simplest  method  of  purifying  water  of 


materials  held  in  suspension,  and  also  of  those 
held  in  solution. 

Reading  Lesson. — We  use  water  every  day. 

We  use  it  for  drinking,  cooking,  sprinkling, 
washing,  bathing,  sailing  and  for  power. 

In  September  we  brought  home  some  water 
from  the  lake. 

We  let  it  settle. 

We  found  sand  in  the  lake  water. 

We  brought  home  some  water  from  the  swamp. 

AVe  let  that  settle,  too. 

We  found  loam  in  the  swamp  water. 

We  need  pure  water  to  drink. 

So  we  tried  to  purify  the  lake  and  swamp 
waters. 

We  boiled  them. 

The  water  all  boiled  away. 

The  sand  and  loam  were  left. 

We  tried  again. 

We  caught  the  vapor  from  the  water  upon  cold 
glass. 

There  was  no  sand  in  it. 

There  was  no  loam  in  it. 

The  water  was  pure. 

Later  the  grasp  of  the  preceding  work  was 
tested  in  the  following  lesson  which  I  put  also 
in  the  form  of  a 

Reading  Lesson. — We  played  we  were  out  on. 
the  ocean. 

We  had  no  water  to  drink. 

We  were  very  thirsty. 

Some  one  said,  "Let  us  get  water  from  the 
ocean." 

We  did  this,  but  the  water  was  salt. 

It  made  us  more  thirsty. 

Carleton  said,  "Let  us  strain  the  water," 

We  did  this,  but  the  water  was  still  salt. 

Donna  said,  "  Let  us  boil  the  water." 

We  did  this,  but  the  water  was  still  salt. 

Hans  said,  "  Let  us  catch  the  vapor  from  the 
water  upon  a  piece  of  glass." 

We  did  this, — the  water  was  fresh. 

How  do  you  think  we  got  enough  to  drink? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  general  lessons 
upon  water  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
the  children  have  already  observed — as  to  its 
uses,  and  the  different  forms  which  it  takes,  as 
liquid,  solid  and  vapor — and  the  conditions  gov- 
erning such  changes.  For  seat  work  they  show 
in  pictures  their  ideas  of  its*  sources  and  repre- 
sent the  springs,  brooks,  rivers,  falls,  lakes, 
oceans,  etc.,  that  they  had  seen  in  traveling. 

In  accounting  for  the  difference  in  water  they 
have  large  can<<  of  swamp  water,  lake  water, 
rain-water,  distilled  water  and  eap;  and  also 
water  which  they  have  filtered  through  sand, 
through  garden  soil,  etc.    They  carefully  exam- 
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ine  the  sediments   in    each    case    and  try  to 
account  for  the  differences  found. 

Experiment  (1)  .—Test  each  sediment  for  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (See 
stone  experiment.) 

Experiment  (2). — Test  each  solution  for  salt 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  (The  silver  nitrate  can 
easily  be  prepared  by  placing  a  dime  in  nitric 
acid.) 

Hard  and  Soft  Water. — The  children  know 
that  part  of  the  same  rain  falls  upon  the  lake 
and  the  swamp.  Yet  the  lake  water  is  hard  and 
curdles  when  soap  is  used  in  bathing  the  hands 
in  it,  while  the  swamp  water  is  soft  and  makes 
fine  suds.  With  the  soap  solution  they  test  all 
the  waters  mentioned  above. 

Experiment. — Pour  any  of  the  soft  waters 
through  a  cloth  containing  a  small  port^.on  of 
lime  and  test  with  soap  solution. 

What  has  made  the  water  hard? 
'  The  fact  that  lime  can  make  soft  water  hard 
called  up  in  the  minds  of  these  children  their 
experience  at  the  lake  shore,  and  that  the  images 
gained  there  were  vivid,  however  crude  and  in- 
complete, was  proved  by  their  eagerness  to  tell 
that  the  lime  in  shells,  bones  of  fish  and  lime- 
stones might  make  the  lake  water  hard.  It  was 
of  course  necessary  here  that  the  teacher,  while 
encouraging  them,  should  not  allow  them  to  be 
too  easily  satisfied  with  their  conclusions.  She 
should  teach  points  and  lead  them  to  leave  the 
question  open  for  further  investigation,  in  this 
case,  by  pointing  out  the  quantity  of  water  to 
be  made  hard  by  the  small  amount  of  lime  pro- 
ducing material  they  had  seen  on  the  shore. 

Evaporation. — When  they  did  the  work  in 
cooking  the  children  discovered  that  when  rice, 
beans,  etc.,  were  soaked  over  night  in  a  certain 
amount  of  water  there  was  always  some  of  the 
water  which  had  not  gone  into  the  substances, 
which  they  could  not  account  for.    It  was  neces- 
sary to  have  enough  water  to  cover  the  rice  dur- 
ing the  time  it  was  soaking,  and  they  could  not 
estimate  the  necessary  amount.    Therefore  we 
had  the  following  explanatory  experiments  in 
evaporation.    These  also  gave  some  useful  data 
for  their  garden  work. 
What  affects  the  rate  of  evaporation  ? 
Experiment  (1). — Series    of    simple    experi- 
ments, wi^h  two  tin  water-vessels  of  equal  size, 
placed  under  varying  conditions. — Fill  the  ves- 
sels with  water,  weigh  them.    Close  one  of  the 
vessels,  leave  one  open.    Place  them  in  a  warm, 
light  place  for  a  certain  length  of  time ;  weigh 
again.    Place  in  a  cold,  dark  place.    Place  near 
the  ceiling,  near  the  floor,  outdoors,  etc.,  for  the 


same   length  of   time.    Compare   the   results. 
What  caused  the  differences  observed.    - 

Experiment  (2)  .—Series  of  experiments  with 
the  following  tin  vessels,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  16  cubic  inches,  but  of  varying  depths,  shapes 
and  areas  of  exposed  surface.  Open  surfaces 
of  boxes :  4X4, 8K2, 16X1,  2X2, 8X1, 2X1, 2X4, 
1X1, 1X2.  Fill  these  with  water  and  subject 
them  in  sets  to  the  above  conditions.  In  ac- 
counting for  the  differences  noticed,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  children  to  find  the  contents 
of  each  box,  the  area  of  open  surface,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  open  surfaces  to  each  other,  weight  of 
each  before  and  after  a  certain  period  of  evapora- 
tion. Record  the  conclusions  made  by  the  chil- 
dren. See  if  they  use  these  results  to  explain 
what  they  tried  to  find  out  in  cooking.  How  does 
it  explain  other  things  which  they  constantly  see, 
as  the  drying  of  clothes,  of  the  soil,  etc .?  Dis- 
cover if  they  see  any  connection  between  this 
work  and  the  formation  of  clouds  and  rain,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  force  the  children 
to  make  inferences  upon  insuificient  data. 

In  this  connection  the  older  children  enjoy  a 
series  of  experiments  such  as  the  following :  They 
see  the  rain-water  coming  from  the  clouds  free 
from  mineral  matter  and  making  its  way  through 
the  ground  into  the  tree.    They  find  in  the  sap 
of  the  tree  the  salts  and  mineral  of  the  earth. 
They  examine  the  wood  and  discover  that  it 
takes  from  the  sap  just  what  it  needs  but  that 
most  of  the  mineral -substance  obeys  the  power 
of  the  sun  and  passes  with  the  sap  on  into  the 
leaves.    Their  wonder  and  delight  grow  as  ob- 
servatibn  teaches  them,  that  from  this  point  the 
water  returns  to  the  clouds  pure  as  when  it 
came,  while  the  leaves  carry  the  mineral  back  to 
its  home  in  the  soil.    In  training  further  they 
learn  that  the  leaves  moulder  under  the  snow 
until,  when  the  warmth  of  spring  comes,  they 
are  prepared  to  give  off  the  gas  which  would  be 
poisonous  in  winter,  but  which  is  the  breath  of 
life  to  the  opening  buds  in  March.    The  very 
little  children  cannot,  and  we  would  not  force 
them  too  early  to  understand  this  great  law  of 
harmony  in  nature,  but  they  can  catch  the  spirit 
of  it,  for  in  all  their  observation  they  are  in 
contact  with  it,  as  they  see  the  animals  feeding 
upon  the  plants — the  plants  depending  upon  the 
soil,  and  all  upon  heat,  water,  light  and  air  for 
life.    The  teacher's  great  responsibility  in  this 
direction  is  that  she  demand  for  the  children 
the  opportunity  for  constant  contact  with  natural 
beautiful  things,  and  this  achieved,  that  she  her- 
self in  her  zeal  does  not  force  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  natural  healthful  curiosity  and 
interest. 
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ROBERT  J.  AliEY,  Ph.  D.,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


HISTORT  OF  ARITHMETIC. 


XIX. — Thk  Calendar. 

From  the  earliest  times  man  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  measurement  of  time.  The  prob- 
lem has  more  difSculties  than  other  forms  of 
measurement.  It  is  troublesome  to  get  an  accu- 
rate and  unvarying  unit,  and  more  troublesome 
to  verify  past  measurements. 

All  nations  everywhere  have  recognized  the 
day  as  a  fundamental  unit  of  time.  The  Chal- 
deans and  Greeks  reckoned  the  day  from  sunrise 
to  sunrise;  the  Italians,  Bohemians  and  Jews 
from  sunset  to  sunset.  At  present  the  civil  day 
begins  and  ends  at  midnight,  while  the  astro- 
nomical day  begins  and  ends  at  noon.  The  civil 
day  does  not  at  all  times  equal  a  solar  day.  By 
a  solar  day  is  meant  the  time  from  one  passage 
of  the  sun  over  the  meridian  of  a  place  to  the 
next  succeeding  passage  over  the  same  merid- 
ian. As  the  earth's  velocity  in  its  orbit  is  not  uni- 
form, the  days  determined  as  above  are  not  uni- 
form. It  has  been  agreed  that  the  day  shall  be 
determined  by  a  fictitious  sun,  about  which  the 
earth  revolves  at  a  uniform  rate.  Clock  time 
differs  from  sun  time,  being  sometimes  faster 
and  sometimes  slower. 

The  week  of  seven  days  is  almost  universal. 
Among  the  Jews  a^d  those  influenced  by  them, 
this  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  week  of  seven 
days  is  found  among  the  Egyptians  at  a  much 
more  remote  time  than  their  contact  with  the 
Jews.  This  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  knew  seven  planets,  and  made 
each  day  in  succession  sacred  to  one  of  them. 

Our  English  names  for  the  days  of  the  week 
are  of  Saxon  origin.  The  following  list  gives 
the  Latin,  English  and  Saxon  names : 


Latin. 
Dies  Solis 
Dies  Lunae 
Dies  Martis 
Dies  Mercurii 
Dies  Jovis 
Dies  Veneris 
Dies  Saturni 


English, 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


ScLxon, 
Sun's  day 
Moon's  day 
Tuo's  day 
Woden's  day 
Thor's  day 
Friga's  day 
Seteme's  day. 


The  division  of  the  days  into  hours,  minutes 
and  seconds  is  of  Persian  origin.  The  reason 
for  the  selection  of  twenty-four  hours  for  a  day 
is  not  known.    The  use  of  sixty  seconds  and  sixty 


minutes  is  due  to  the  old  Persian  method  of 
counting  by  sixties. 

The  month  among  all  primitive  people  was  the 
period  from  new  moon  to  new  moon.  The  very 
name,  month,  in  practically  all  languages  is  de- 
rived from  the  name  for  moon.  The  period  from 
new  moon  to  new  moon  is  about  29^  days. 
Twelve  such  periods  make  364  days,  nearly  a  year. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  selection  of  twelve 
as  the  number  of  months  for  a  year. 

The  determination  of  the  exact  length  of  year, 
that  is  the  time  from  one  vernal  equinox  to  the 
next,  has  been  a  difficult  question.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  fixed  the  time  at  365  days.  They 
made  the  year  consist  of  twelve  thirty  day 
months,  and  added  five  supplementary  days  at 
the  end.  The  Mohammedans  still  use  twelve 
lunar  months,,  or  354J>^  days  as  a  year.  Origin- 
ally the  Roman  year  contained  only  ten  months. 
We  have  the  remains  of  their  calendar  in  our 
months,  September,  October,  November  and  De- 
cember, which  were  their  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th 
months.  Our  months  of  July  and  August  were 
formerly  Quintilis  and  Sextilis.  They  were 
changed  to  their  present  names  in  honor  of 
Julius  and  Augustus  Csesar. 

In  the  reign  of  Numa,  the  Romans  added  two 
months  to  the  year, — January  at  the  beginning 
and  February  at  the  end.  In  452  B.  C,  the 
Decemvirs  changed  the  order  and  made  Feb- 
ruary the  second  month.  The  months  were  then 
alternately  29  and  30  days  in  length,  thus  mak- 
ing a  year  of  354  days.  Soon  after  this  one  day 
was  added  to  the  year  so  as  to  make  the  number 
of  days  in  the  year  odd,  it  being  thought  un- 
lucky to  have  the  number  even.  In  order  to 
keep  the  seasons  and  months  in  tally,  an  addi- 
tional month  was  inserted  every  second  year 
between  February  23  and  24.  This  month,  called 
Mercedimus,  consisted  alternately  of  22  and  23 
days.  This  made  the  average  year  consist  of 
366)jC  days. 


Short  Cuts— HI. 


Multiplication.  (Continued.) 
9.  To  square  a  number  of  two  places.  Square 
the  units  for  the  units,  take  twice  the  product 
of  the  tens  and  units  for  the  tens,  and  square 
the  tens  for  the  hundreds,  observing  to  carry 
when  necessary ;  e.  g.,67'=6'-h2X6X7+49=4489. 
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10.  To  find  the  product  of  any  two  numbers 
whose  tens  are  alike  and  the  sum  of  whose  units 
is  ten.  Multiply  the  tens  by  one  more  than 
itself  and  to  the  product  annex  the  product  of 
the  units;  e.  g.,  63X67=6X(6-|-1)  with  21  an- 
nexed =4221. 

11.  To  find  the  product  of  two  numbers  whose 
units  are  alike  and  the  sum  of  whose  tetis  is  ten. 
Add  the  units  to  the  product  of  ten  tens,  and 
annex  the  square  of  the  units ;  e.  g.,  78X38=3X 
7+8  with  64  annexed  =2964. 

12.  To  find  the  product  of  any  two  numbers 
ending  in  5.  If  the  sum  of  the  figures  preceding 
the  5  is  even,  to  their 'product  add  half  their 
sum  and  annex  25.  If  the  sum  of  the  figures 
preceding  the  5  is  odd,  to  their  product  add  the 
integral  part  of  their  half  sum  and  annex  75 ; 
e.  g.,  175X36=3X17-1- >i (17+3)  with  25  annexed 
=6125.  275X65=6X27+  integral  part  of  K  (27+ 
6)  with  75  annexed  =17875. 

18.  To  multiply  two  numbers  ending  in  25  and 
75,  when  the  figures  preceding  these  are  the 
same.  Multiply  the  number  preceding  by  one 
more  than  itself  and  to  the  product  annex  1875 ; 
e.  g.,  1225X1275=12X13  with  1875  annexed= 
1661875. 

14.  To  multiply  by  any  number  which  is  very 
near  some  number  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
etc.    To  the  multiplier  add  enough  to  make  it  a 
number  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  etc.,  then 
multiply  by  this  new  multiplier  and  decrease  the 
product  by  the  multiplicand  taken  as  often  as 
the^e  are  units  in  the  number  added ; 
e.  g.,  786X499=786X500-  786=392214 
631X398=631X400—1261=251138 
643X  79=643X  80—  643=50797 

This  method  is  of  very  wide  application  and  is 
a  great  time  saver. 


The  BEOII9NINO  OF  THE  CSNTURT. 


This  question  seems  to  be  calling  forth  more 
discussion  than  its  difiiculties  would  merit.  The 
trouble  seems  to  center  about  the  method  of  be- 
ginning to  count  or  number  years.  This  ought 
not  to  give  trouble  because  the  universal  rule  in 
counting  is  to  begin  with  one.  We  say  a  child 
is  in  his  first  year  from  the  day  of  his  birth  until 
the  first  recurrence  of  his  birthday. 

W.  W.  Ball,,  a  noted  English  mathematical 
author,  in  his  Mathematical  BecreationSf  page 
207,  says :  "It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
year  1  A.  D.,  follows  immediately  1  B.  C. ;  that 
is,  there  is  no  yearO."  Hence,  this  century,  the 
nineteenth,  is  not  completed  until  the  end  of 
the  present  year.  January  1, 1901,  is  the  first 
tlay  of  the  twentieth  century. 


In  the  tenth  century  there  was  a  general  belief 
that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in  the  year 
1000.  This  was  based  upon  Rev.  xx.  7.  At  that 
time  it  was  certainly  believed  that  the  year  1000 
finished  the  first  1000  years  after  Christ. 

There  was  great  controversy  on  this  same  sub- 
ject in  1800.  Robert  Sou  they  in  the  "  The  Doc- 
tor," says :  **  They  who  remember  the  year  1800 
will  remember  also  the  great  controversy  whether 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  century  or  the  end  of 
one ;  a  controversy  in  which  all  magazines,  all 
newspapers  and  all  persons  took  part."  Southey 
goes  on  and  shows  incidentally  that  he  believes 
the  century  began  January  1, 1801. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  Papal  decree 
making  the  year  1900  a  holy  year,  settles  the 
matter  for  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  church. 
This  decree  was  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  1899 . 
'*....  Since,  moreover,  at  midnight  of 
the  last  day  of  December  of  the  coming  year 
the  present  century  will  end  and  a  new  one  will 
begin,  it  is  very  appropriate  that  thanks  be 
given  to  God.     .     .     ." 

PERFECT  Magic  Squabs  jx>b  1900. 
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All  columns,  all  rows,  and  the  two  diagonals 
add  up  1900.     (Notes  and  Queries,  Jan.) 


SOIiUTIONS. 

Page  182. 

8.  By  what  fraction  of  a  day  does  the  average 
Gregorian  year  exceed  the  true  year? 

The  true  year  is  365.2422  days  (Art.  242,4).  In 
400  years  there  are  97  extra  days,  due  to  leap  years. 
The  Gregorian  year  is  365  da.+^i^  da. =365.2426 
days.  365.2425  da.— 365.2422  da.=.0003  da.  ex- 
cess of  Gregorian  year  over  the  true  year.  An- 
swer in  book  is  incorrect. 

T.  H.  McCoBMicK,  Jr.,  Fort  Wayne. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Jaqua,  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  by  using 
the  data  given  in  Encyclopedia  Britianics  finds 
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the  excess  to  be  26  seconds,  which  differs  very 
little  from  .0003  da.,  the  difference  in  fact  being 
only  .08  sec. 

4.  In  how  many  years  will  the  excess  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar  amount  to  one  day. 

One  Gregorian  year  exceeds  the  true  year  by 
.0003  days.  Then  to  give  an  excess  of  one  day 
would  require  as  many  Gregorian  years  as  .0003 
da.  is  contained  in  one  da.  or  3333H  years. 

T.  H.  McCoBMicK,  Jr.,  Fort  Wayne. 


Mr.  Jaqua,  using  the  excess  26  sec.  finds  the 
result  to  be  3323  years. 

These  problems  are  also  solved  by  J.  B.  Faugh t, 
Bloomington ;  Daisy  Amos,  Fountain  Town ;  B. 
H.  Truman,  Larville. 


Page  327. 

32.    A  road  two  rods  wide  about  a  square  field 
contains  one  acre.    What  is  the  area  of  the  field? 


ABC  D=the  field. 

From  the  area  of  the  road  (160  sq.  rd.)  sub- 
tract the  area  of  each  square  (2  rd.  X  2  rd.)  in 
the  comers  of  the  larger  square,  which  leaves 
144  sq.  rds. 

144  sq.  rd.  =  area  of  rectangle  2  rds.  wide. 

144  sq.  rd.  -H  2  =  72  side  of  rectangle,  or 
length  of  line  A  B  C  D. 

yi  of  72  rd.  =  18  rd.  (side  of  square.) 

18*  =  324  sq.  rd.  =  2iV  A. 

J.  H.  Jaqua,  Hammond. 


Ottis  Like,  Monroe  City,  interprets  the  prob- 
lem so  that  the  outside  boundary  of  the  road  is 
always  two  rods  from  the  boundary  of  the  field. 
This  makes  the  road  round  the  corners  on  a  cir- 
cle whose  centre  is  the  comer  of  the  field,  and 
whose  radius  is  two  rods.    The  four  comers  thus 


considered  make  a  circle  whose  radius  is  two 
rods.    The  area  of  this  circle  is  12^  sq.  rds. 
160  sq.  rds.— 12f  sq.  rd.  =  147f  sq.  rds. 
147f+2  =  73Md8. 

^^  rds.  -s-  4^  18f  rds.,  length  of  one  side 
of  field. 
[The  interpretation  is  a  legitimate  one,  but 
was  probably  not  intended  by  the  author.  Solu- 
tions of  problem  33,  page  327,  will  appear  in  the 
March  issue. — Ed.] 


The  following  persons  should  receive  credit 
for  excellent  solutions  to  Nos.  32  and  33,  one  or 
both: 

Ruby  Garner,  Owensville;  Augusta  Say  lor, 
Rensselaer;  T.  H.  McCormick,  Jr.  Fort  Wayne ; 
Chas.  M.  Kennedy,  Burrows;  W.  J.  Smith, 
Pleasant  Mills ;  Bert  Clark,  Emison ;  Phil  Hol- 
man,  Valparaiso;  G,  B.  Baird,  Shelby ville;  Ed. 
B.  ^ott,  Bluffton ;  Everett  Wiley,  Whiteland ; 
Elza  Modlin,  Hartford  City ;  Daisy  Amos,  Foun- 
taintown ;  J.  B.  Faught,  Bloomington  ;  Wm.  S. 
Flinn,  Cromwell;  H.  D.  Miller,  Cromwell:  Mat- 
tie  Everson,  Crawfordsville ;  A.  E.  Morgan, 
Warren;  F.  W.  Lamb,  Battle  Ground;  Janet 
T.  Northcott,  Anderson;  Edwin  B.  Ratcliff, 
Straughn ;  Fred  Harris,  Reelsville ;  Ross  H.  Baw- 
munk,  Saline  City ;  Thomas  Cummins,  Acton ; 
Orville  Collins, Bainbridge ;  Gertrude  Meredith, 
New  Castle;  J.  A.  Jones,  Logansport ;  Fred  C. 
Ehret,  Wakarusa;  John  A.  Bear,  Mill  Creek; 
B.  H.  Truman,  Larville;  M.  C.  Baumgarten, 
Vandalia;  C.  P.  Paris,-  Michigan  town ;  Omer 
Truelove,  Alfordsville ;  Florence  Smith,  Ko- 
komo;  Frank  Bells,  Pine;  Ernest  Applegate, 
Thorntown;  Philip  Kabel;  C.  C.  Kagey,  Eliza- 
bethtown;  F.  B.  Williams,  Freedom;  Geo.  A. 
Gray,  Lochiel;  Jesse  Blue,  Camden;  Louis  W. 
Clements,  Elnora ;  Mattie  D.  Cato,  Duff ;  Theo. 
Jackson,  Alfordsville;  G.  F.  Hightown,'  West 
Franklin;  N.  H.  Hedrick,  Logansport;  Edward 
Carter,  Coloma;  Jno.  H.  Doyle,  Loogootee; 
Mabel  Stark,  Cayuga;  Harden  Thomas,  Rock- 
port;  Laura  M.  Haines,  New  Carlisle;  Pearl 
Hungerford,  Blue  Ridge. 


SOL.T7TIONS  RBQUBSTED. 


(1).  Give  a  simpler  dissection  to  show  the 
truth  of  the  Pythagorean  theorem,  than  that 
given  on  page  324. 

(2).  Problem  20,  page  326. 

(3).  Give  a  simple  proof  that  the  altitudes  of 
an  equilateral  triangle  meet  in  a  point.  See 
problem  28,  page  327. 

(4).  What  answers,  if  any,  are  incorrect  in 
Partial  payments  ? 
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(5).  Solve  No.  12,  page  219. 

(6).  Solve  No.  22,  page  328. 

[Send  all  solutions  to  the  Editor,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  before  Feb.  14.] 

Answers  to  the  following  problems  have  been 
reported  as  wrong : 

No.  7,  page  338,  should  be  10474  yd. 

No.  8,  page  108,  should  be  yds.  instead  of  $'s. 

No.  7,  page  leo,  should  be  19.18942. 

No.  14,  page  186,  should  be  6  oz.,  4  dr.,  3.2  gr. 

No.  23,  page  192,  should  be  10  sq.  rd.,6  sq.  yd., 
2sq.  ft.,60sq.  in. 

No.  14,  page  215,  should  be  $981.60. 

No.  22,  page  215,  should  be  1296  (second  pt). 

No.  47,  page  286,  should  be  45.13  rd. 

The  responses  to  the  queries  have  been  very 
gratifying.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  larger  num- 
ber will  respond  for  February.  Send  in  queries, 
solutions  and  corrections. 

MATHSMATICAIi  SECTION. 


The  Mathematical  Section  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  met  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Tuesday,  December  26,  2  p.  m.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics were  present.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  eection  were  so  many  in  attendance, 
nor  was  greater  interest  ever  before  shown. 
Milton  V.  Gantz,  principal  of  the  Noblesville 
high  school,  presented  a  strong  paper  under  the 
title  of  "Some  Suggestions  on  the  Teaching^of 
Algebra  and  Geometry."  Among  the  many 
strong  points  of  the  paper,  perhaps  the  best  was 
the  vigorous  plea  for  better  preparation,  broader 
scholarship,  deeper  insight  intoimathematics,  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Gantz  presented 
this  in  a  way  that  won  the  approval  of  his 
hearers. 


E.  C.  Welborn,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the 
Anderson  high  school,  exhibited  a  number  of 
pierces  of  illustrative  apparatus  for  geometry 
work.  He  prefaced  his  exhibition  by  a  clear 
and  succinct  sta.tement  of  the  place  of  apparatus 
in  geometrical  teaching.  The  apparatus  was 
made  of  cardboard,  rubber  and  wire.  It  was 
admirably  constructed  and  illustrated  in  a  most 
telling  manner  many  problems  in  logic  and  con- 
tinuity. The  apparatus  shown  was  that  used  by 
Mr.  Welborn  in  his  own  classes.  The  superior 
work  in  mathematics  done  by  his  pupils,  bears 
testimony  that  the  means  and  methods  employed 
are  correct. 

Professor  C.  A.  Waldo  of  Purdue,  presented  a 
paper  on  ''Mathematics  and  Progress."  This 
paper  is  the  best  summary  of  the  relation  of 
mathematics  to  progress  that  has  yet  been  made. 
It  will  be^  presented  in  full  in  a  future  number 
of  The  Educator. 

The  ofScers  for  the  coming  year  are :  Presi- 
dent, Principal  Wertz  of  the  Columbus  high 
school ;  Chairman  of  executive  committee,  Pro- 
fessor Higgins  of  the  state  normal;  Secretary, 
Amelia  Waring  Platter  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools. 


NOTES. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  recently  issued  a 
Plane  Trigonometry ^  by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Murray  of 
Cornell.  The  author  treats  the  whole  subject 
in  a  splendid  way.  He  deserves  special  com- 
mendation for  emphasizing  the  graphic  method. 
The  book  will  certainly  find  a  wide  field  of  use- 
fullness. 

The  articles  on  noted  Arithmetics  will  be 
omitted  for  a  few  issues  and  the  space  given  to 
some  articles  on  the  Calendar. 


AlTNTJAIi  MBBTING  OP  IKDIAKA  TbACHBRS. 


THE  plan  of  requiring  enrollment  and  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  as  a  condition  of  admittance  to 
the  general  sessions  of  the  Indiana  state  teachers' 
association  was  successfully  tried  at  the  last 
meeting.  This  may  or  may  not  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  enrollment  was  unusually  large, 
but  the  truth  is  that  both  attendance  and  en- 
rollment were  excellent.  The  program  was 
characterized  by  its  usual  embarrassing  fullness. 
There  were  some  slight  departures  in  placing 
upon  the  program  such  speakers  as  Rev.  F.IE. 
Dewhurst  and  Hon.  John  L.  Griffiths,  men  not 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroom. 


The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  fully  justified  by 
the  interest  shown  in  their  addresses,  and  should 
be  commended  to  succeeding  executive  commit- 
tees. 

The  state  building  was  practically  thrown 
open  to  teachers  during  the  association,  and 
every  available  room  seemed  occupied  by  some 
one  of  the  section  meetings.  The  general  asso- 
ciation was  well  accommodated  in  the  hall  of 
representatives.  The  chief  features  of  the  first 
session  were  the  address  of  F.  M.  Stalker,  the 
retiring  president,  and  the  inaugural  address  by 
the  incoming  president,  W.  H.  Glascock.    Pro- 
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feasor  Stalker's  address,  well  timed  but  brief, 
was  in  part  as  follows : 

One  year  ago  I  tried  to  maintain  the  proposi- 
tion that  he  is  best  educated  who  is  best  prepared 
to  meet  the  conditions  that  confront  him  in  life. 
To-night  I  believe  this  proposition  more  firmly 
than  1 4id  one  year  ago.  The  problem  of  educa- 
tion must  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  life  that  is  before  him.  If  I 
were  to  state  my  pedagogical  creed  in  an  abridged 
way  it  would  be  something  like  this :  The  teacher 
as  the  guide  in  the  process  of  education  must 
take  the  child  as  the  point  of  departure  and  per- 
fect character  as  the  goal.  The  child  is  body 
and  spirit.  As  body  the  problem  is  hygienic. 
As  spirit  triple  forces  are  involved,  and  these 
triple  forces  drive  abreast  instead  of  tandem 
These  same  triple  forces  have  driven  abreast 
through  all  the  ages,  and  have  left  to  childhood 
as  legacies,  science,  art  and  the  institutions! 
The  problem  of  education  is  one  of  bringing  into 
unity  the  individual  and  institutional  life,  using 
science,  art  and  the  institutions  as  means.  On 
the  side  of  intelligence  the  progress  must  be  slow 
and  steady  through  all  the  stages  from  sensa- 
tion to  insight,  until  the  child  standing  on  the 
heights  shall  pray,  ''O  God,  I  think  Thy  thoughts 
after  Thee."  On  the  side  of  feeling,  the  growth 
must  proceed  from  the  general,  disinterested 
wonder  stage  of  childhood  through  all  the  realms 
of  particular,  interested,  emotional  life  in  truth, 
beauty  and  goodness,  till  the  child  shall  breathe 
the  prayer,  "O  God,  I  feel  the  splendor  of  the 
true  as  Thou  in  Thy  majesty  hast  clothed  it  on 
in  nature  and  in  the  works  of  man."  On  the 
side  of  will  the  development  must  be  slow  and 
steady  from  the  impulsive  stage  of  life  through 
all  the  rounds  that  lead  to  self-direction,  till  the 
child,  free  indeed,  shall  pray,  **0  God,  I  long  to 
live  in  Thy  perfect  personality  as  Thou  hast  man- 
ifested Thyself  unto  men."  This  is  the  problem 
that  is  to  be  solved,  and  it  is  to  be  solved  by  the 
teacher  if  it  is  ever  solved^  This  is  the  whole 
story — the  point  of  departure,  the  goal,  and  the 
means.  Character  is  the  great  thing  and  its  es- 
sential elements  are  truth,  beauty  and  goodness. 

Professor  Glascock's  paper  was  well  received, 
and  considering  the  growing  interest  shown  by 
teachers  in  all  that  pertains  to  art  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  school,  his  choice  of  subject  was 
particularly  happy.  The  address  has  already 
reached  the  readers  of  The  Educator  in  the 
January  issue,  but  we  feel  like  emphasizing  the 
thought  in  the  paper  that  urges  the  carrying 
over  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  into  action, 
into  creation.    ^'The  child  may  look  upon  the 


beautiful  and  love  it  to  its  fullest  capacity,  but 
it  is  only  when  he  strives  to  express  himself  in 
terms  of  beauty  that  he  grows  most  toward  the 
beautiful.  The  child  must  not  only  be  a  be- 
holder, but  likewise  a  producer  of  art  if  he  is  to 
come  into  the  fullest  appreciation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful  embodied  in  art  forms." 

The  papers  Wednesday  morning  were  by  Rev. 
F.  E.  Dewhurst  on  "  Some  of  the  Social  Aspects 
of  Education,"  and  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  on 
"The  Relation  of  Society  to  the  School."  Em- 
phasizing, as  they  did,  the  sociological  phases 
and  problems  of  the  school,  both  of  these  papers 
and  the  discussions  of  them  held  the  large  body 
of  teachers  in  close  interest.  It  was  noticeable, 
too,  that  Dr.  Dewey's  new  book.  The  School  and 
Society,  had  been  read  and  approved  by  the  vari- 
ous speakers  and  that  his  leaven  is  already  at 
work. 

Dr.  Dewhurst  stood  for  the  principle  that  edu- 
cation should  be  spontaneous;  that  what  the 
child  needs  is  the  direction  of  his  activities  and 
a  sense  of  his  place  in  the  world.  The  school 
should  be  as  natural  as  the  home  with  which  the 
curriculum  makers  have  not  yet  tinkered.  Pro- 
fessor J.  F.  Brown  accepted  the  plea  for  the 
spontaneous  and  natural,  but  insisted  that  there 
should  be  method  and  that  this  should  be  based 
upon  a  rational  psychology.  A  teacher  needs 
above  all  a  knowledge  of  child  mind,  and  of  the 
working  of  mental  activities.  Professor  J.  D. 
Forrest  showed  how  social  and  commercial  con- 
ditions have  changed,  and  how  these  in  turn 
have  changed  the  educational  problems.  The 
three  R's  were  originally  designed  for  adults, 
and  the  training  in  them  was  practically  that  of 
a  business  school.  The  new  requirements  grow 
out  of  changed  social  relations.  The  boy  for- 
merly lived  on  a  farm  and  came  in  contact  with 
life  at  a  great  many  points.  He  learned  how  to 
do  things.  Now  he  lives  in  a  flat  where  he  sim- 
ply presses  the  button  and  the  thing  is  done  for 
him.  Hence  arises  the  need  of  manual  training 
in  its  various  forms. 

In  Mrs.  Sewall's  paper  the  main  thought  was 
that  of  the  teacher's  isolation.  This  in  turn 
isolates  the  school  and  places  the  child  in  an  un- 
natural atmosphere.  Larger  participation  by 
the  teacher  in  the  social  and  business  activities 
of  a  community  would  naturalize  this  atmos- 
phere to  the  lasting  good  of  the  pupils. 

The  session  Wednesday  afternoon  was  divided 
between  child  study  and  manual  training.  The 
first  paper  was  read  by  President  A.  H.  Yoder, 
on  "The  Management  of  Children  During  Ado- 
lescence".   The  speaker  discussed    and    illus- 
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trated  the  vital  importance  of  the  pubescent 
period  in  its  relation  to  adult  life.  Dr.  L.  S. 
Davis,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  recognized 
the  intense  natural  activities  of  the  period  and 
said  that  the  teacher's  problem  was  not  how  to 
repress,  but  rather  how  to  transmute  these.  He 
pleaded  for  those  studies  and  influences  in  the 
high  school  that  develop  the  best  ideals. 

On  the  subject  of  manual  training  Chas.  E. 
Emerich  said:  **The  world  must  now  adapt 
itself  to  the  age  of  iron,  steel  and  electricity. 
Manual  training  is  not  intended  for  some  special 
line  of  industrial  work,  and  a  manual  training 
school  is  not  a  trade  school.  Manual  training  is 
not  proposed  on  account  of  its  possible  effects 
upon  so-called  practical  value.  Manual  train- 
ing depends  upon  observation  and  experiment 
and  leads  necessarily  to  construction.  Hands 
that  have  been  trained  so  as  to  acquire  skill, 
eyes  and  ears  that  have  been  trained  to  be  acute 
are  more  useful  in  any  profession  or  business 
than  those  which  have  not  been  so  taught." 

The  annual  address  Wednesday  evening  was 
by  Hon.  John  L.  Griffiths,  who  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject ^Rudyard  Kipling."  While  with-holding 
judgment  as  to  his  final  place  in  literature,  the 
speaker  insisted  that  Kipling  is  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  His  apparent  familiarity  with 
so  many  and  so  varied  phases  of  life  was  consid- 
ered as  a  reply  to  the  theory  that  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  written  the  plays  which  bear  his 
name.  "In  the  case  of  Kipling,  as  of  Shakes- 
peare, it  is  the  divine  gift  of  imagination  that 
has  quickened  and  deepened  his  sympathies  with 
men  of  his  class  and  race,  and  given  him  free 
entrance  to  their  hearts."  A  tribute  was  paid 
to  Kipling's  love  for  children.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  **  If  a  man  keeps  very  quiet,  and  humbles 
himself  and  refrains  from  looking  down  to  his 
superiors,  the  children  will  sometimes  be  good 
to  him,  and  let  him  see  what  they  think  about 
the  world."  In  illustrating  the  positive  charac- 
ter of  Kipling's  faith  Mr.  Griffiths  said  that  if 
Kipling  had  written  Crossing  the  Bar  he  would 
have  said  triumphantly,  "  I  know  I  will  meet  my 
pilot  face  to  face;"  His  longer  tales  are  full  of 
vivid  coloring,  dramatic  situation,  marvelous 
bits  of  description,  rare  portrayals  of  unique  in- 
cident and  keen,  discriminating  criticism  on  in- 
teresting phases  of  life.  They  sparkle  with  wit 
and  are  tremulous  with  pathos.  They  furnish 
us  with  new  points  of  view  on  old  themes.  They 
are  clever  in  phrasing  and  abound  in  passages  of 
rare  beauty  and  power,  but  they  do  not  treat  of 
the  development  of  character  and  of  the  play 
and  interplay  of  the  titanic  forces  of  good  and 


evil  which  contend  for  the  possession  and  do- 
minion over  the  human  soul. 

Thursday  morning  Superintendent  Goss  read 
a  paper  deprecating  the  low  professional  stand- 
ing of  teachers  not  only  in  Indiana,  but  even  in 
New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  "Our 
teachers  need  more  training  and  they  need  it 
badly,  but  they  need  of  all  things,  scholarship, 
culture,  life."  Superintendent  W.  H.  Sanders 
of  Rensselaer  declared  that  better  salaries  would 
help  largely  in  securing  better  preparation,  and 
said  that  he  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
some  of  his  best  teachers  on  account  of  the  small 
payment  allowed  them. 

The  general  association  closed  with  an  Indiana 
love  feast.  J.  W.  Carr  of  Anderson  read  a  paper 
advocating  a  more  systematic  and  thorough 
study  of  the  history  of  Indiana.  There  is  doubt- 
less truth  in  his  statement  that  more  people 
know  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  than  of 
this  their  own  state.  Mr.  Carr  urged  upon  the 
reading  circle  boards  the  importance  of  encour- 
aging and  aiding  a  study  of  Indiana  history. 
Professors  C.  W.  Hodgin  and  R.  A.  Ogg  and 
President  W.  A.  Bell  commended  the  ideas  set 
forth  in  the  paper,  referring  to  the  richness  of 
historical  matter  that  could  be  made  easily  avail- 
able. Professor  Greorge  A.  Dennison  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  was  introduced  and  insisted  that 
the  possibilities  open  to  Indiana  teachers  for 
collecting  and  organizing  historical  material 
was  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  duty.  As  a  result 
of  the  whole  discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted 
asking  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  introduc- 
tion of  Indiana  history  and  civics  into  the  public 
schools,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which 
local  and  state  historical  material  may  be  col- 
lected and  preserved.  A  committee  of  ten  was 
appointed,  J.  A.  Woodbum  chairman. 

A  very  important  step  was  the  organization  of 
an  educational  council  of  thirteen  members 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  all  subjects 
of  an  educational  nature  and  report  each  year 
at  the  state  association. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  coming  year  are  as 
follows : 

President,  R.  I.  Hamilton;  Secretiisiry  and 
Treasurer,  J.  R.  Hart;  Recording  secretary. 
Miss  Leila  Vaught ;  chairman  executive  commit- 
tee, W.  P.  Hart. 

D.  K.  Gobs  was  appointed  to  succeed  himself 
as  member  of  the  reading  circle  board,  and  C. 
M.  McDaniel  to  succeed  J.  A.  Woodbum. 

The  various  sections,  so  far  as  heard  from,  held 
very  profitable  meetings,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  Thb  Educator  can  not  give  a  de- 
tailed report  of  each. 
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NoTB— It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  outline  on  Organic  Education  is  based  upon  Miss  Scott's  book  by  that  title, 

{mblished  by  D.  G.  Ueath  <&  Co.,  00  cents,  and  the  outline  on  Reading  upon  Professor  Clark's  How  to  Teach  Beading,  pub- 
ished  by  Scott,  Foresmau  d^  Co.,  75  cents. 


Organic  Education. 


In  the  article  given  last  month  explaining  the 
outline  the  attention  was  centered  on  the  char- 
acteristics belonging  to  the  typical  character. 
For  example,  in  regard  to  Hiawatha,  it  was 
shown  that  he  could  be  considered  under  ap- 
pearance, clothing,  home,  food,  school,  social 
life,  industrial  life,  the  state  and  the  church. 
These  were  given  to  furnish  material  for  compar- 
ison with  the  lives  of  the  children  in  other 
stages  of  development.  The  advantages  in  the 
process  of  comparing  appear  to  be  the  following : 

1.  It  cultivates  the  twofold  activity  of  mind 
— the  discovery  of  similar  attributes  and  the 
discovery  of  unlike  characteristics. 

2.  It  emphasizes  features  in  the  two  conditions 
compared  that  would  otherwise  escape  notice. 

3.  As  an  ultimate  result,  however,  it  brings 
into  prominence  the  unity  of  the  race  in  its  pro- 
gress. 

(a)  For  example,  Hiawatha  is  compared  with 
the  children  themselves  as  to  appearance.  This 
leads  to  measurement.  Under  measurement  is 
that  of  measuring  time.  The  Indian  boy  does 
that  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  children  in  . 
school  by  the  clock  and  the  watch.  This  shows 
marks  of  unity  and  marks  of  difference,  but  unity 
is  the  prominent  characteristic.  The  Indians 
and  the  people  represented  by  the  children  in 
school  were  alike  in  endeavoring  to  improve 
their  condition  by  devising  an  instrument  that 
would  give  exact  divisions  of  time  and  thus  give 
them  mastery  over  time,  and  the  events  con- 
tained in  it. 

In  the  second  place  Hiawatha  is  compared 
with  the  children  in  school  as  to  his  clothing. 
This  comparison  is  made  on  these  points — mate- 
rial, the  work  done  upon  it,  the  implements 
employed,  its  form,  its  usefulness  and  its  beauty. 
This  ought  to  prove  very  interesting  to  the 
children.  In  a  very  concrete  way  it  would  show 
points  of  unity  and  points  of  difference  between 
themselves  and  the  Indians,  but  again  the  pre- 
dominant impression  would  be  that  of  unity. 
The  Indians  and  the  whites  alike  are  engaged  in 
a  struggle  to  secure  that  mastery  over  time, 
space  and  weather  that  will  enable  them  to  de- 
vote their  attention  to  higher  things.    It  will 


also  be  evident  that  the  occupations  necessary 
to  secure  this  mastery  come  as  blessings,  al- 
though in  disguise,  bringing  a  higher  bodily 
intellectual  and  moral  life.  There  is  another 
important  unity  to  be  brought  out  in  this  com- 
parison as  to  the  clothing.  This  is  the  unity  of 
society  itself.  The  children  will  be  compelled 
to  notice  their  dependence.  Each  person  in 
society  will  be  seen  to  be  laboring  directly  for 
others  and  only  indirectly  for  himself.  Thus 
the  altruistic  '  tendency  in  the  child  will  be 
strengthened.  Beauty,  the  stages  of  growth  in 
appreciating  it,  and  its  true  function  as  to  cloth- 
ing may  be  touched  upon. 
>  (c)  The  comparison  in  regard  to  the  house  of 
the  Indian  boy,  and  the  house  of  the  pupils  is  to 
relate  to  appearance,  material,  tools  used,  size, 
cost  and  comfort  ^yith  especial  reference  to 
lighting  and  warming.  These  topics  are  con- 
crete, important,  and  interesting.  In  the  study 
of  them  the  unity"  of  the  school  children  with 
the  Indians,  and  their  difference  from  them 
would  claim  attention,  but  as  before,  the  pre- 
vailing impression  is  that  of  unity  of  nature 
and  purpose.  By  the  Indians  and  by  the  whites 
the  house  is  built  to  promote  a  higher  life  in  the 
builders  by  giving  them  a  mastery  over  weather, 
and  by  furthering  the  isolated,  concentrated 
effort  of  the  family  on  its  own  distinct  problems. 
With  an  enclosure  that  separates  from  the  world 
and  affords  light  and  warmth  there  can  be  undis- 
turbed study  and  undisturbed  consultation  con- 
cerning those  things  that  are  peculiarly  required 
by  the  given  family  to  fit  it  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  perform,  in  an  adequate  way,  its  dis-  . 
tinctive  work. 

(d)  There  comes  in  the  next  place  the  com- 
parison as  to  food.  This  also  presents  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  discover  traits  of  unity  and  differ- 
ence. As  in  all  previous  cases,  however,  the 
thread  of  unity  is  strongest.  Food  of  the  right 
kind  and  quantity  changes  the  body  so  that  it  is 
a  help  to  the  progress  of  spirit  rather  than  a 
hindering  limit.  There  are  two  extremes — too 
little  food,  and  too  much  food.  There  are  two 
extremes  in  the  disposition  of  people — too  little 
attention  to  food,  and  to  great  engrossment  in 
eating  and  drinking.  It  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  child's  education  to  have  studied 
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with  care  food  itself  and  the  ways  of  obtaining, 
preserving,  preparing  and  serving  it.  Such  top- 
ics cannot  fail  to  e^ive  higher  value  to  his  scope 
of  knowledge  and  to  make  it  evident  that  the 
whole  process  of  obtaining  and  serving  food 
affords  a  valuable  field  for  the  increase  of  bodily, 
intellectual,  moral  and  sesthetic  power  and  in- 
sight. 

(e)  At  this  stage  the  school  of  Hiawatha  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  pupil.  This  compar- 
ison will  relate  to  the  place  of  instruction, 
course  of  study,  hours  of  study,  etc.  Such  ex- 
amination will  widen  their  idea  of  the  school. 
They  will  find  that  every  people,  even  the  savage 
tribe,  has  a  school  of  some  kind.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  such  an  institution  is  necessary  to 
equip  the  children  for  effective  cooneration  in 
that  society.  It  is  to  give  the  child  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  social  organism,  and  to 
equip  him  with  the  means  of  expression  and 
communication.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
equip  him  for  some  vocation  in  life.  With  Hia- 
watha his  school  was  to  equip  him  to  endure 
hardships,  to  hunt  the  deer,  etc.  The  compari- 
son will  lead  to  the  important  thought  that 
school  extends  throughout  Jife  and  is  at  work  in 
all  places  and  in  all  institutions. 

(f )  The  social  life  of  Hiawatha  leads  to  an  in- 
teresting comparison.  Each  child  has  his  spe- 
cial friends,  as  had  Hiawatha.  Each  commu- 
nity, as  had  that  early  Indian  community,  has 
its  anniversaries,  its  feast  days,  its  memorial 
days,  its  games  and  its  plays.  Through  society 
the  pupil  is  to  become  acquainted  with  his  larger 
self,  in  seeing  that  each  exists  for  all,  and  all  for 
each. 

(g)  Comparison  arises  naturally  concerning  in- 
dustrial life.  This  involves  a  consideration  of  the 
modes  of  supplying  food,  clothing,  shelter,  ob- 
jects of  beauty,  etc.  The  opportunity  is  given 
to  trace  the  finished  product  back  to  the  raw 
material.  The  pupils  in  this  comparison,  will 
discover  that  each  community  organizes  an  in- 
dustrial system  in  which  each  person  works 
directly  for  others  and  only  indirectly  for  him- 
self. The  tendency  is  in  part,  at  least,  to  make 
the  worker  altruistic.  Thus  even  the  industrial 
system,  which  at  first  seems  to  be  purely  selfish, 
tends  to  make  each  individual  find  his  larger 
sfelf ,  the  finding  of  which  is  indeed  the  true  aim 
of  all  endeavor. 

(h)  Another  important  topic  for  comparison 
is  furnished  by  the  tribal  organization  of  the  In- 
dians. This  is  the  government  or  state  of  the 
Indians.  It  has  marks  of  unity  and  of  differ- 
ence with  the  city  government,  with  the  state 
government,  and  with  all  the  other  forms  of 


civil  life  coming  within  the  pupil's  knowledge. 
This  comparison  will  lead  the  children  to  see 
that  the  race,  in  all  stages  of  its  existence,  has 
organized,  instinctively,  forms  of  government 
that  are  all  altruistic  in  tendency.  In  the  state 
the  citizen  learns  to  surrender  time,  property, 
and  the  physical  life  itself  for  the  state.  By 
dealing  out  justice,  the  state  helps  the  individ- 
ual to  annul  his  selfishness. 

(i)  Finally  the  church  as  an  organization  of 
the  pupil's  own  civilization  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  crude  religious  organization  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Indians.  In  the  church  the  sel- 
fishness of  the  individual  is  to  be  gotten  rid  of 
for  the  sake  of  unity  with  the  Universal  Self. 
Those  things  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  a  person 
that  are  alien  to  Grod's  character  are  held  in  his 
organization  to  be  "  null  and  void."  Only  a  life 
of  worth  is  the  true  worship. 

Thus  the  comparison  will  prove  a  highly  bene- 
ficial mode  of  work.  It  will  give  the  essentials 
of  knowledge  and  will  create  the  habit  of  seek- 
ing, in  regard  to  two  or  more  objects,  their  uni- 
ties and  their  differences  in  order  to  discover 
the  fundamental  unity.  Con^parison  then  has 
three  stages : 

a.  The  discovery  of  unities. 

b.  The  discovery  of  differences. 

c.  The  discovery  of  a  prevailing  unity  revealed 
by  these  unities  and  differences. 

HOWABD  SaNDISON. 


How  TO  Teach  Beading  rw  the  Public 
Schools. 


OUTLINE. 
LlTEBABY  IMTESPBETA.TION.     (Page  231.) 

a.  Show  that  the  significant  changes  in  rhythm  are  dne  t6 
emotional  changes.    See  pp.  340  to  24S. 

b.  Criticise  the  author's  analysis.    Pp.  348  to  254. 

c  In  the  remaining  time  of  the  institute  it  would  be  well 
to  discuss  the  analysis  of  Horaiiua.    Pp.  277  to  284. 

COMMENT. 

In  this  the  last  paper  of  the  series  I  would  ask 
the  teacher  to  consider  with  me  the  place  that 
literature  is  to  occupy  in  the  class  room.  For 
many  months  we  have  studied  how  to  develop 
the  power  of  oral  expression  and  how  to  test 
that  power.  But  to  what  end  ?  Has  it  not  be- 
come clear  that  in  order  to  get  good  reading 
there  must  be  clear  thinking  and  deep  feeling, 
intense  feeling?  It  is,  then,  to  good  literature 
we  must  turn  for  our  stimulus.  Good  literature 
properly  understood  stimulates  to  good  express 
sion,  and  good  expression  in  its  turn  reacts  upon 
our  feelings  and  leaps  to  deeper  and  more  spirit- 
ual interpretation.    The  greater  the  necessity 
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for  study  in  any  selection  the  greater  the  possi- 
ble good.  The  more  time  spent  to  discover  the 
spirit  of  a  piece  of  literature  the  more  it  means 
to  us  and  the  more  we  love  it. 

Let  then,  every  reading  lesson  be  primarily  a 
lesson  in  interpretation.  Let  us  strive  to  direct 
the  pupils  so  that  they  may  see  and  feel  the 
poetry.  If.  it  takes  an  hour  to  do  this,  let  us 
spend  that  time  cheerfully ;  if  it  takes  a  week, 
let  us  devote  that  week  with  no  less  cheerful- 
ness. The  meaning  of  words  can  be  acquired 
in  a  few  minutes  and  can  be  forgotten  as  quickly. 
To  appreciate  the  soui  of  literature,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  infinite  pulsating  in  the  song  of 
man,  may— nay,  must— take  time,  but  that  soul 
once  grasped  can  never  be  lost.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause it  becomes  part  of  ourselves,  we  have  be- 
come poetic,  if  not  poets.  The  mathematics, 
the  geography,  the  spelling  lessons  are  more  or 
less  mental  gymnastics ;  the  study  of  literature, 
the  coming  into  communion  with  the  prophets 
and  seers  of  humankind,  those  into  whose  ears 
God  has  whispered  his  secrets,  and  to  whose 
eyes  he  has  revealed  untold  splendors,  is  soul 
culture-i^the  highest  religious  training. 

It  is  often  argued  that  we  have  no  time  for 
this  art  culture ;  that  we  must  be  practical ;  that 
we  must  train  our  pupils  so  they  may  earn  their 
bread  and  butter.  I  reply,  that  our  schools 
must  do  more.  I  ask.  What  are  you  giving  to 
your  children  to  do  when  they  have  earned  their 
bread  and  butter?  What  have  you  given  to  the 
farmer,  the  clerk,  the  merchant,  to  enable  him 
to  live,  not  exist?  What  respite  can  he  seek 
from  the  world's  care  and  fortune's  buffets? 
What  consolation  can  he  seek  for  fate's  unkind- 
ness?  What  balm  for  Heaven's  visitations? 
Practical,  practical  training?  The  only  training 
that  is  practical  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
higher  life,  which  aims  to  reveal  the  man  to 
himself.  How  well  has  Rosseau  said  that  cul- 
ture is  not  to  enable  one  to  make  a  fortune,  but 
to  enable  one  to  live  without  it  I 

Literature  is  the  most  available  of  the  arts. 
Let  us  use  it  constantly  as  a  culture  study.  Let 
us  lead  the  children  to  love  it  in  order  that  its 
great  lessons  may  sink  into  their  souls  to  com- 
fort, strengthen  and  uplift.  And  so  withal  lit- 
erature may  prove  to  be  the  most  practical  of 
all  our  subjects.  For  who  can  doubt  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  culture  must  succeed 
better  than  those  without  it?  Who  can  believe 
that  the  man  who  knows  and  loves  **  Evange- 
line," Gray's  "Elegy,"  Keats'  sonnet,  "The  Po- 
etry of  Earth  is  Never  Dead,"  "As  You  Like 
It,"  will  make  a  practical  success  of  life  sooner 
than  those  whose  eyes  are  closed  to  the  glories 


of  nature,  and  whose  ears  are  sealed  against  the 
whispering  breezes,  the  babbling  brooks  and 
voices  of  the  birds?  What  better  preparation 
can  one  make  for  the  world's  struggle  on  the 
morrow  than  an  hour's  communion  with  a  great 
poem  or  a  great  novel  ?  And,  the  practical  bat- 
tle of  life  decided  in  our  favor,  how  better  can 
we  descend  the  hill  into  th^  valley  than  in  the 
companionship  of  our  great  writers? 

Let  us  then  see  to  it  that  we  give  our  children 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  great  masters 
face  to  face,  for  so  only  can  we  be  said  to  realize 
the  highest  function  of  the  teacher,  which  is  to 
train  the  pupil  physically,  mentally,  and  above 
all,  spiritually. 

We  need  not  neglect  the  mental,  the  practical, 
but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  eternal  in  the 
temporal.  Let  us  show  our  political,  our  prac- 
tical school  boards  that  they  are  blind.  If  we 
can't  do  that  we  can  yet  introduce  poetry  into 
our  class-rooms  and  so  stimulate  the  love  for  it 
that  the  children  will  demand  it,  and  when  they 
become  school  board  men,  and  teachers  and 
superintendents  our  victory  shall  be  won. 

8.  H.  Clark. 

Abolescbncb. 


^    OUTLINE. 

Matters  of  great  import  have  always  found  their  way  into 
standard  literature,  hence  references  to  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood are  frequent.  The  most  beautiful  description  of  the 
change  of  a  plain,  doll-loving  girl  into  a  dreamy  romantic 
young  woman  is  to  ])e  found  in  Victor  Hugo's  Xei  MUerabUSt 
when  he  describes  Cosette. 

"  »•  The  girl  had  not  only  grown,  but  was  idealized ;  as  three 
days  in  April  suffice  to  cover  some  trees  with  flowers,  six 
months  had  been  sufficient  to  clothe  her  with  beauty— her 
April  had  arrived." 

Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver  In  T?ie  Uiil  en  the  Flon,  are  two 
characters  true  to  life,  the  latter  being  a  good  picture  of 
George  Eliot  at  the  age  in  question. 

"  He,  Tom  Tulliver,  was  by  no  means  indifferent,  and  his 
pride  got  into  an  uneasy  condition  which  quite  nullified  his 
boyish  self-satisfaction,  and  gave  him  something  of  a  girl's 
suscepUbility." 

Dickens  puts  a  great  deal  of  his  own  experience  Into  the 
character  of  David  Coppe*eld. 

In  LUOe  Women  Miss  Alcott  depicts  her  girlhood  life  and 
shows  a  keen  sympatny  with  pubescent  children.  LUUe  Men 
is  also  interesting. 

*' I  think  she  is  growing  up,  and  so  begins  to  dream 
dreams  and  have  hopes  and  fears  and  fidgets,  without  know 
ing  why  or  being  able  to  explain  them." 

Shelley's  adolescent  life  is  the  most  dramatic  of  the  poets 
"  Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  friend,  when  firs^ 

The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did  pass, 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 

My  spirit  sleep    .    .    .    .    " 

Many  references  are  available.  Holland's  Arthwr  Boimi- 
ctuUe;  Warner's  Being  a  Boy ;  Marie  Bashklrtseff 's  Journal ; 
The  Making  of  a  School  Qirl,  etc. 

COMMENT. 

The  religious  experiences  of  George  Sand  as 
told  in  her  autobiography  and  commented  on  by 
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Sully  in  his  Studies  of  Childhood  furnish  an  inter- 
esting account  of  one  phase  of  this  subject  in 
literature.  Even  when  children  accept  and 
adopt  the  religious  beliefs  of  .their  parents  the 
strange  interpretations  they  make  of  the  mys- 
teries sometimes  are  revealed  and  serve  to  show 
how  important  the  subject  is  to  their  young 
lives.  But  when  the  religion  of  the  parents  is 
set  aside  and  one  is  created  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  growing  soul,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches 
to  the  creation.  Aurore  Dupin's  experiences 
probably  grew  out  of  the  peculiar  conditions  in 
her  life  in  her  childhood.  Her  mother  is  de- 
scribed as  ardent,  imaginative,  and  of  a  simple 
and  confiding  faith,  and  from  her  ^^she  had  caught 
some  of  the  glow  of  a  fervent  piety."  Then  she 
went  to  live  with  her  grandmother  who  **equalled 
her  master  Voltaire  in  cynical  contempt  of  the 
revered  mysteries,"  and  who  attempted  to  coun- 
teract all  the  child's  religious  tendencies.  This 
she  might  have  done  but  for  her  social  position 
which  she  took  into  consideration,  and  so  per- 
mitted Aurore  to  attend  mass  and  prepare  for 
the  First  Communion.  '*  In  this  way  the  young 
girl  underwent  the  uncommon  if  not  unique  ex- 
perience of  a  regular  religious  instruction,  and 
concurrently  with  this  and  from  the  very  hand 
that  had  imposed  it,  a  severe  training  in  rational 
scepticism  and  contempt  for  the  faith  of  the 
vulgar."  The  final  instructions  of  the. grand- 
mother on  the  day  of  the  First  Communion  were 
''  not  to  outrage  Divine  wisdom  and  human  rea- 
son to  such  an  extent  as  to  believe  that  she  was 
going  to  eat  her  Creator."  This  and  the  pres- 
ence of  her  grandmother  threw  her  into  great  con- 
fusion and  she  was  on  the  eve  of  rejecting  the 
whole  procedure  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy  when 
relief  and  peace  came  to  her  in  her  recognition 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  as,  a  metaphor.  Out  of 
such  an  experience  as  this  Aurore  constructed  a 
religion  of  her  own.    To  use  her  own  words : 

Since  all  religion  is  fiction  (I  thought) ,  let  us 
make  a  story  wnich  may  be  a  religion,  or  a  re- 
ligion which  may  be  a  story.  I  don't  believe  in 
my  stories,  but  they  give  me  just  as  much  hap- 
piness as  though  I  did.  Besides,  should  I 
chance  to  believe  in  them  from  time  to  time, 
nobody  will  know  it,  nobody  will  dispel  my  illu- 
sion by  proving  to  me  that  I  am  dreaming. 

Her  new  divinity,  which  was  called  Coramb^, 
came  to  her  in  a  dream  and  she  describes  him 
as  follows : 

He  was  pure  and  charitable  as  Jesus,  radiant 
and  beautiful  as  Gabriel ;  but  it  was  needful  to 
add  a  little  of  the  grace  of  the  nymphs  and  of 
*the  poetry  of  Orpheus.  Accordingly  he  had  a 
less  austere  form  than  theGrod  of  the  Christian, 
and  a  more  spiritual  feeling  than  those  of  Homer. 
And  then  I  was  obliged  to  complete  him  by  in- 
vesting him  on  occasion  with  the  guise  of  a  wo- 


man, for  that  which  I  had  up  to  this  time  loved 
the  best,  and  understood  the  best,  was. a  woman 
—my  mother.  And  so  it  was  often  under  the 
semblance  of  a  woman  that  he  appeared  to  me. 
In  short,  he  had  no  sex,  and  assumed  all  sorts 
of  aspects.  Coramb6  should  have  all  the  attri- 
butes of  physical  and  moral  beauty,  the  gift  of 
eloquence,  the  omnipotent  charm  of  the  arts — 
above  all  the  magic  of  musical  improvisation.  I 
wished  to  love  him  as  a  friend,  as  a  sister,  while 
revering  him  as  a  God.  I  would  not  be  afraid 
of  him  and  to  this  end  I  desired  that  he  should 
have  some  of  our  errors,  weaknesses.  I  sought 
that  one  which  could  be  reconciled  with  his 
perfection,  and  I  found  it  in  an  excess  of  indul- 
gence and  kindness. 

Her  religious  idea  developed  and  she  com- 
posed a  series  of  sacred  books  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  temple  and  a  ritual.  She  found 
comfort  and  delight  in  her  hero-divinity  and  for 
her  temple  "  she  chose  a  little  wood  in  the  gar- 
den, a  perfect  thicket,  into  which  nobody:  ever 
penetrated.  Here,  in  a  tiny,  natural  chamber 
of  green,  carpeted  with  a  magnificent  moss,  she 
proceeded  to  erect  an  altar  against  a  tree  stem, 
deckfpg  it  with  shells  and  other  ornaments  and 
crowning  it  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  suspended 
from  a  branch  above.  The  little  priestess,  hav- 
ing made  her  temple,  sat  down  on  the  moss  to 
consider  the  question  of  sacrifices."    She  says: 

To  kill  animals,  or  even  insects,  in  order  to 
please  him,  appeared  to  me  barbarous  and  un- 
worthy of  his  ideal  kindliness.  I  persuaded  my- 
self to  do  just  the  opposite— that  is,  to  restore 
life  and  liberty  on  his  altar  to  all  the  creatures 
that  I  could  procure. 

I  had  then  delicious  reveries,  and  while  seek- 
ing the  marvelous,  which  had  for  me  so  great  an 
attraction,  I  began  to  find  the  vague  idea  and 
the  pure  feeling  of  a  religion  according  to  my 
heart. 

But  one  day  a  boy  playmate  ''  tracked  her  to 
her  secret  grove.  He  was  awe-struck  at  the 
sight  of  the  pretty  little  altar  and  was  for  em- 
bellishing it  still  further,  but  she  felt  the  charm 
was  destroyed." 

From  the  instant  that  other  feet  than  mine 
had  trodden  his  sanctuary,  Coramb^  ceased  to 
dwell  in  it.  The  dryads  and  the  cherubim  de- 
serted it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  ceremo- 
nies and  my  sacrifices  were  from  this  time  only 
childishness,  that  I  had  not  in  truth  been  in 
earnest.  I  destroyed  the  temple  with  as  much 
care  as  I  had  built  it ;  I  dug  a  hole  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  where  I  buried  the  garlands,  the  shells, 
and  all  the  rustic  ornaments,  under  the  ruins  of 
the  altar. 

She  had  awakened.  The  change  had  come. 
With  the  destruction  of  her  temple  came  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  self.  With  the  buj-ial  of 
the  garlands  that  had  adorned  the  altar  she 
buried  the  old  self  and  became  conscious  of  a 
new  life  which  she  could  clothe  with  new  mean- 
ing.   Some  of  us  wake  early  and  some  of  us 
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wake  late.  For  some  of  us  the  span  of  child- 
hood is  brief,  and  for  others  of  us  it  lasts  till  so 
late  a  day  that  but  a  brief  space  remains  for  the 
work  we  have  to  do.  '      ' 

Fbanois^.  Stalkbr. 


Indiana  CoxrNciii  of  Education. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  a  resolution  was 
adopted  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  state 
council  of  education.  This  action  of  the  associ- 
ation is  one  of  the  most  important  moves  in  the 
educational  work  of  Indiana  during  recent  years. 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  for 
several  years  had  a  "Council  of  Education," 
consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  prominent 
educators  selected  from  the  whole  country  to 
whom  the  association,  from  time  to  time,  refers 
educational  questions  of  importance  for  study 
and  consideration.  The  work  and  reports  of 
this  national  council  have  been  a  great  uplifting 
influence  in  the  school  work  of  America.  They 
have  crystallized  and  put  into  form  for  popular 
circulation  the  best  thought  of  the  N.  E.  A.  per- 
taining to  educational  questions.  Several  of  the 
states  have  followed  the  National  Association  in 
this  matter,  and  have  organized  state  councils 
which  have  been  found  to  be  of  great  value. 

The  object  of  the  Indiana  council  will  be  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  various  important 
subjects  of  an  educational  nature  relating  to 
Indiana.  The  result  of  its  work  will  appear  in 
the  form  of  reports  made  annually  to  the  state 
association.  These  reports  may,  from  time  to 
time,  by  direction  of  the  association,  be  printed 
and  circulated  throughout  the  state. 

Early  in  December  last.  Dr.  W.  L.  Bryan  of 
Bloomington,  called  the  attention  of  several  of 
the  teachers  of  the  state  to  the  need  of  such  a 
council  organization  in  Indiana,  and  urged,  that 
at  the  approaching  annual  session  of  the  State 
Association,  some  action  be  taken  looking  to  the 
organization  of  such  a  Council. 

The  matter  came  up  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  T.  A  Mott,  superintendent  of 
the  Richmond  public  schools.  The  resolution 
passed  unajiimously  and  provided  that  the  council 
be  composed  of  twenty-flve  members,  one  from 
each  of  the  congressional  districts  and  twelve  at 
large,  those  from  the  congressional  districts 
to  be^  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed to  have  power  to  select  the  other  twelve. 
The  members  will  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
consisting  respectively  of  seven,  eight  and  nine 
persons.    The  membership  of  the  persons  of  the 


first  class  will  expire  in  one  year,  and  that  of 
the  second  class  in  two  years,  and  that  of  the 
third  class  in  three  years.  After  that  the  mem- 
bership of  all  persons  will  be  for  three  years. 
The  council  will  be  expected  to  make  to  the  As- 
sociation such  reports  of  its  investigations  and 
work  as  shall,  in  its  judgment,  subserve  the  ed- 
ucational interests  of  the  state. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously  adopted.  Presi- 
dent Glascock  appointed  as  members  of  the 
council  representing  the  thirteen  districts  the 
following  persons : 

First— W.  A.  Hester,  Evansville. 

Second— W.  L.  iBryan,  Bloomington. 

Third — George  R.  Wilson,  Jasper. 

Fourth— George  A.  Roberts,  Greensburg. 

Fifth— Howard  Sandison,  Terre  Haute. 

Sixth— T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond. 

Seventh— Nebraska  Cropsey,  Indianapolis. 

Eighth— W.  R.  Snyder,  Muncie. 

Ninth— W.  A.  Millis,  Attica. 

Tenth— Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRea,  Lafayette. 

Eleventh— Adelaide  Baylor,  Wabash. 

Twelfth— J.  N.  Study,  Ft.  Wayne. 

Thirteenth — Noble  Harter,  Warsaw. 

The  organization  of  the  Council  will  be  com- 
pleted at  an  early  date.  Many  of  the  ablest 
educational  workers  of  the  state  will  be  mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  much  will  be  expected 
from  it  as  a  force  to  lead  and  guide  future  move- 
ments in  the  school  work  of  the  state. 


OuB  Old  Banner. 


Our  old  banner  is  the  only  true  banner  of  lib- 
erty ;  it  has  gathered  its  millions  from  lands  of 
tyranny  and  gladdened  their  hearts  with  free- 
dom ;  it  rejoices  the  eye  and  heart  of  every  lib- 
erty loving  man  wherever  seen  around  the  globe. 

It  is  the  banner  of  freedom  to-day,  it  was  yes-      , 
terday,  and  a  century  ago. 

'Tis  the  same  that  waved  over  and  inspired 
the  noble  band  of  unshod  patriots  that  gained 
independence. 

On  more  than  a  hundred  hardly  contested 
fields  for  the  Union  as  borne  aloft,  it  gladdened 
the  weary,  the  wounded  and  dying.  It  took  the 
manacles  from  the  limbs  of  men  chained  in  the 
deep  gulf  of  despair,  and  stood  them  erect  in 
the  glorious  sunlight  of  freedom. 

All  hail  I  proud  old  flag  I  no  ruthless  hand  shall 
despoil  thee ;  as  the  stars  that  deck  the  plains  of 
heaven  are  the  glory  of  the  night,  and  light  up 
the  footpath  of  man,  so  shall  these  stars  be  the 
glory  of  this  nation,  shedding  their  light  along  ^ 
the  pathway  of  liberty.— Jo^n  A.  Logan^ 
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FOR  WASHINGTON  DAT,  FEBRUARY  22nd. 


Note.— February  is  especially  appropriate  for  a  celebration  which  shall  have  the  idea  of  reveren- 
tial patriotism  uppermost  in  it.  Such  a  special  exercise  may  be  arranged  with  either  Lincoln  (Feb. 
12th)  or  Washington  (Feb.  22nd)  as  central  figure  or  a  general  program  may  be  made  with  both  as 
subject.  In  February  also  occur  the  birthdays  of  two  of  our  most  noted  literary  men,  Longfellow 
and  Lowell,  so  that  this  month  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  special  days.  It  is  very  easy  to 
overdo  the  matter  of  special  day  exercises,  however,  and  much  more  of  permanent  value  is  achieved 
if  in  the  course  of  the  school  year  three  or  four  important  dates  are  selected  and  a  careful  considera- 
tion given  to  their  significance.  We  suggest  the  celebration  of  Washington  Day  as  the  special  sub- 
ject this  month  and  offer  a  simple  program  which  has  as  its  main  feature  some  of  our  familiar  na- 
tional and  patriotic  airs.  In  some  cases  other  than  the  original  words  are  used,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  "America,"  the  hymn  is  extended  by  the  addition  of  stanzas  from  other  sources.  Most  of  these 
songs  are  familiar  to  every  teacher,  perhaps  to  most  pupils,  and  yet  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  have 
the  music  for  at  least  a  few  of  them  for  handy  access.  It  is  urged  that  the  date  selected  is  a  fitting 
one  on  which  to  rehearse  with  fervor  all  these  patriotic  (and  other)  airs  and  fix  them  permanently 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  If  the  various  tributes  and  selections  are  given  with  spirit  much  enthus- 
iasm will  result.  While  the  "  Bonnie"  selection  may  not  strictly  belong  in  the  limits  indicated  it 
is  used  fpr  the  sx>ecial  benefit  of  the  little  folks.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  trace  the  source  of  all 
the  material  used,  but  special  attention  is  called  to  "  How  to  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday" 
(E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York,)  and  to  programs  prepared  by  E.  L.  Hendricks  for  The  Inland 
Educator,  February,  1896  and  November,  1896.  Chas.  M.  Curry. 


1.  Song:  "America. 
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(Use  the  regular  words  for  this  opening  song, 
tween  some  of  the  tributes.) 

2.  Sblectioi^: 

The  Twknty-sbcond  of  Fbbkuart, 


Pale  is  the  February  sky, 

And  brief  the  midday's  sunny  hours ;    • 
The  wind-swept  forest  seems  to  sigh 

For  the  sweet  time  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Yet  has  no  month  a  prouder  day, 
Not  even  when  the  Summer  broods 

O'er  meadows  in  their  fresh  array. 
Or  Autumn  tints  the  glowing  woods. 

For  this  chill  season  now  again 
Brings  I  in  it9  annual  round,  the  morn 


The  same  tune  with  other  words  is  repeated  be- 

I  When,  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
I       Our  glorious  Washington  was  born. 
I  Lo,  where,  beneath  an  icy  shield, 
I      (jalmly  the  mighty  Hudson  flows !  * 
;  By  snow-clad  fell  and  frozen  field 
Broadening  the  lordly  river  goes. 
The  wildest  storm  that  sweeps  through  space, 

And  rends  the  oak  with  sudden  force. 
Can  raise  no  ripple  oh  his  face, 

Or  slacken  his  majestic  course. 
Xhus  'mid  the  wreck  of  thrones  shall  live 
Unmarred,  undimmed,  our  hero's  fame ; 
And  years  succeeding  years  shall  give 
Increase  of  honors  to  his  name. — Bryant. 
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8.  SoNO: 

HYMN  FOR  Washington's  Birthdat, 


(To  the  tune,  "America.") 
All  hail,  thou  glorious  mom 
That  Washington  was  born  I 

All  hail  to  thee  1 
Whether  thy  skies  be  bright, 
Or  veiled  in  clouds  of  night, 
To  thee  in  Joyous  right 

Our  song  shall  1^. 

All  come  with  glad  acclaim, 
To  singand  praise  thy  name, 

O  Washington  I 
O'er  all  this  land  so  free. 
Hearts  turn  with  pride  to  J;hee, 
Champion  pf  liberty, 

Columbia's  son. 

Let  Freedom  each  year  bring 
Chaplets  as  fresh  as  spring 

To  deck  her  son ! 
While  Freedom's  angels  stand 
Guard  o'er  that  flag  and  land 
Saved  by  the  mighty  hand 

Of  Washington. 

— Charles  8,  Davis. 


4.  Sblbction: 


Washington. 


Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison ; 
High- poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn 
As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  bom ; 
Dumb  for  himself,  unless 'it  were  to  GKxi, 
But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent, 
Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod. 
Held  Tby  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content ; 
Modest,  yet  firm  as  nature's  self;  unblamed 
Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed ; 
Never  seduced  through  show  of  present  good 
By  other  than  unsettmg  lights  to  steer 
New-trimmed  in  Heaven,  nor  than  his  steadfast 

mood 
More  steadfast,  far  from  rashness  as  from  fear ; 
Rigid,  but  with  himself  first,  ffrasping  still 
In  swerveless  poise  the  wave-beat  helm  of  will ; 
Not  honored  tnen  or  now  because  he  wooed 
The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood  ; 
Broad-minded,  higher-souled,  there  is  but  one 
Who  was  all  this  and    ours,  and  all  men's — 

Washington. 

— Lowell. 


5.  Sonq: 

BIRTHDAT  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Welcome  thou  festal  morn  I 
Never  be  passed  in  scorn 

Thy  rising  sun. 
Thou  day  forever  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  lieht. 
That  gave  the  world  a  sight 

Or  Washington. 


Unshaken  'mid  the  storm. 
Behold  that  noble  form, — 

That  peerless  one, 
With  his  protecting  hand. 
Like  Freedom's  angel,  stand, 
The  ffukrdian  of  our  land. 

Our  Washington. 

Traced  there  in  lines  of  light. 
Where  all  pure  rays  unite. 

Obscured  by  none : 
Brightest  on  history's  page, 
Of  anjr  clime  or  age. 
As  chieftain,  man  or  sage, 

Stands  Washington. 

6.  Selection: 

The  Valub  of  Washington. 


*^he  value  of  Washington  to  his  country  tran- 
scends that  of  any  other  man  to  any  land.  Take 
him  from  the  Revolution,  and  all  the  fervor  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
wasted  fiame.  Take  him  from  the  constitutional 
epoch,  and  the  essential  conditions  of  union, 
personal  confidence  in  a  leader,  would  have  been 
wanting. 

From  the  moment  that  independence  was  se- 
cured no  man  in  America  saw  more  clearly  the 
necessity  of  national  union,  or  defined  more 
wisely  and  distinctly  the  reasons  for  it.  He  is 
the  chief  illustration  in  popular  government  of 
a  great  leader  who  was  not  also  a  great  orator.  He 
was  felt  as  both  an  inspiring  and  a  sustaining 
power  in  the  preliminary  movement  for  union, 
and  by  natural  selection  he  was  both  president 
of  the  convention  and  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment which  it  instituted. — Oeo.  William  Curtis, 


7.  Song: 

Birthday  of  Washington.— (Con.) 


Name  at  which  tyrants  pale, 
And  their  proud  legions  quail. 

Their  boasting  done. 
While  Freedom  lifts  her  head, 
No  longer  filled  with  dread. 
Her  sons  to  victory  led 

By  Washington. 

Now  the  true  patriot  see. 
The  foremost  of  the  free, 

The  victory  won. 
In  Freedom's  presence  bow. 
While  sweetly  smiling  now 
She  wreathes  the  spotless  brow 

Of  Washington. 

Then,  with  each  coming  year. 
Whenever  shall  appear 

That  natal  sun. 
Will  we  attest  the  worth 
Of  one  true  man  to  earth 
And  celebrate  the  birth 

Of  Washington. 


'Rowland. 
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8.  Selection: 

Washington's  sword  was  mighty — his  pen  was 
mightier.  His  sword  wore  out  the  enemy  more 
often  by  leading  it  on  fruitless  chasings  and 
bewildered  flounderings  than  by  pitched  battles 
and  decisive  combats.  But  his  pen — as  I  have 
said  on  a  previous  occasion — his  pen  and  those  of 
the  group  of  men  around  him  force  us  to  marvel 
at  the  foresight  which  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
western  empire  so  admirably  that  unexampled 


hence  makes  no  difference.  I  know  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  a  Good  Providence."  And-  when  the 
struggles  of  death  were  upon  him,  he  said,  **  Doc- 
tor, I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  A 
lot  of  nonsense  this  for  those  who  think  life, 
goodness,  all  a  farce ;  but  sense  unutterable  and 
indescribable  for  those  who  are  busy  about  the 
world's  duties. 


9.  Song:  "  Marching  Through  Georgia.' 
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expansion  has  not  rent  asunder  wqrk  cemented 
with  blood,  with  lives  and  with  sacred  honor. 
You  impressionable  youths  whose  brows  already 
glow  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  century,  compare 
Washington  as  he  finally  sheathed  his  sword  in 
March,  1784,  with  the  lace-frilled  fop,  the  English 
George,  who  in  the  same  month  of  the  same  year 
attained  his  majority  and  celebrated  it  with 
pomp.  Clothes  and  titles  have  their  glamour ; 
but  glamour  passes.  The  quiet,  unobtrusive 
man  whose  sword  was  clean  and  heart  also,  is 
already  more  to  the  world  than  all  the  four 
Georges  together.  Our  leader  did  not  have  a 
come  tic  career  of  splendid  wickedness.  Hi^  was 
a  gray  life  beside  such  a  one.  Yet  his  told,  tells, 
and  will  forever  tell  the  value  of  moderation  in 
all  things  and  devotion  to  an  ideal.  In  this  is  a 
moral  for  us  all.  Of  his  end  he  said,  years  in 
advance,  "Whether  tP-uight  or  twenty  years  | 


Mabching  Thbough  Georgia. 


2. 


Bring  the  good  old  bugle,  boys,  we'll  sing 

another  song — 
Sing  it  with  the  spirit  that  will  move  the 

world  along— 
Sing  it  as  we  used  to  sing  it,  fifty  thousand 
strong. 

While   we    were    marching    through 
Georgia. 

Cho. — Hurrah !  hurrah  I  we  bring  the  jubilee  1 
Hurrah  1  hurrah  I  the  fiag  that  makes 

you  free  I 
So  we  sang  the  chorus  from  Atlanta  to 
the  sea. 
While  we  were  marching  through 
Georgia. 

How  the  darkies  shouted  when  they  heard 
the  joyful  sound  I 

How  the  turkeys  gobbled,  which  our  commis- 
saries found ! 
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How  the  sweet  potatoes  even  started  from 
the  ground, 

While    we    were    marching    through 
Georgia.— C^o. 


10.  Selection: 

Another  charm  of  his  character  was  that  his 
energy  was  always  well  directed.    To  some  of  us 


bounds — that  he  who  lives  right,  he  who  lives 
unselfishly,  he  whose  words  speak  out  grand 
aspirations  belongs  not  to  a  nation  but  to  hu- 
manity. In  which  respect  Washington  has  no 
advantage  over  the  humblest  of  us  who  have 
open  hearts  for  noble  impulses. 

11.  Song:  "  Yankee  Doodle." 
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who  are  over-enthusiastic  and,  perhaps,  ner- 
vously constituted,  the  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
"  individual  responsibility  to  Almighty  Grod,"  as 
Daniel  Webster  expressed  it,  tends  to  the  at- 
tempt to  do  anything  and  everything  that  needs 
doing.  Twenty  things  around  us  clamor  for  at- 
tention :  There  comes  in  the  need  for  poise  of 
character,  preventing  us  from  first  an  impetuous 
dash  in  this  direction  and  then  an  ignominious 
retreat  in  another.  "One  thing  I  do,"  not 
"twenty  things  I  dabble  at."  One  fire  in  a  noble 
heart  may  well  serve  to  heat  one  iron — top  many 
irons  will  put  the  fire  out.  Surely  along  such  a 
line  of  thought  Washington  was  a  marvel  of 
self-possession.  He  was  not  hasty  in  his  acts 
and  therefore  not  defeated ;  he  was  not  swift  as 
a  sea-hawk  in  his  decisions  and  therefore  he  was 
never  out  of  sight  of  those  who  followed  with 
him ;  he  was  not  abnormal  in  his  intellect  and 
therefore  not  erratic ;  he  was  not  a  fierce  parti- 
san and  therefore  not  dragged  into  the  unseemly 
squabbles  of  his  day.  The  grand  old  man  of 
England,  whose  full  life  ended  so  gloriously  and 
so  recently — Gladstone — has  said  this  of  Wash- 
ington :  ''I  look  upon  Washington  among  great 
and  good  men,  and  one  peculiarly  good  and 
great.  He  has  been  to  me  for  more  than  forty 
years  a  light  upon  the  path  of  life."  It  means 
that  great   hearts   are   greater   than  national 


TAKKEE  DOODL.E. 


Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp. 
Along  with  Captain  Goodwin, 

And  there  we  saw  the  men  and  boys, 
As  thick  as  hasty  puddin ; 


Chorus — 


Yankee  doodle  keep  it  up, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy, 
Mind  the  music  and  the  step. 

And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

And  there  was  General  Washington, 
Upon  a  snow  white  charger. 

He  look'd  as  big  as  all  out  doors. 
Some  thought  he  was  much  larger. 

And  there  they  had  a  copper  gun, 

Big  as  a  log  of  maple, 
They  tied  it  to  a  wooden  cart, 

A  load  for  Father's  cattle. 

And  there  I  see'd  a  little  keg, 
All  bound  around  with  leather. 

They  beat  it  with  two  little  sticks, 
To  call  the  men  together. 

But  I  can't  tell  you  half  I  see'd. 
They  kept  up  such  a  smother, 

I  took  my  hat  off,  made  a  bow, 
And  scamper'd  home  to  mother. 
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12.  Selection: 

If  we  call  Lincoln  the  emancipator,  Washing- 
ton should  be  called  the  great  pre-visionary.  In 
1789  he  wrote :  **  It  is  among  my  first  wishes  to 
see  some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery  in  this 
country  may  be  abolished."  Again  in  1797  he 
wrote :  "I  wish  from  my  soul  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  could  see  the  policy  of  a 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  It  might  prevent 
much  future  mischief."  Alas,  the  mischief  did 
come,  the  wine-press  of  a  nation's  blood  was 
trodden  in  righting  a  wrong,  and  the  abolition 
came  when  even  those  who  benefited  by  it  were 
agonized  and  dazed  by  the  light  of  liberty  around 
them.  Washington's  great  dream  and  com- 
paratively modest  bequest  was  for  an  anti-sec- 
tional national  university.  This  would  have 
brought  a  better  understanding  where  there 
should  have  been  no  misunderstanding. 


13.  Song: 

Tkntino  on  thb  Old  Camp  Ground. 


1.  We  are  tenting  to-night  on  the  old  camp 

ground, 

Give  us  a  song  to  cheer 
Our  weary  hearts,  a  song  of  home. 
And  friends  we  love  so  dear. 

Chorus — 

Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary  to- 
night. 
Wishing  for  the  war  to  cease. 
Many  are  the  hearts  looking  for  the  right 
To  see  the  dawn  of  peace. 
Tenting  to-night,  tenting  to-night. 
Tenting  on  the  old  camp  ground. 
(Repeat  last  two  lines.) 

2.  We've  been  tenting  to-night  on  the  old 

camp  ground. 
Thinking  of  days  gone  by, 
Of  the  loved  ones  at  home  that  gave  us 

the  hand. 
And  the  tear  that  said  "Good  by." 

3.  We  a^e"  tired  of  war  on  the  old  camp 

ground, 
Manv  are  dead  and  gone, 
Of  the  brave  and  true  who've  left  their 

homes ; 
Others  been  wounded  long. 

4.  We've  been  fighting  to-day  on  the  old 

camp  ground. 
Many  are  lying  near ; 
Some  are  dead  and  some  are  dying. 
Many  are  in  tears. 

FOB  LAST  VERSE. 

Dying  to-night,  dying  to-night. 
Dying  on  the  old  campground. 


14.  Selection: 


I  WOXTLD  TKLIi. 

(Recitation  for  Five  Boys.) 


First  Boy.— 

I  would  tell  of  Washington 

When  he  was  a  boy  like  me. 
He  learned  his  lessons  well  at  school. 
And  always  tried  to  keep  the  rule. 
And  if  at  work,  or  if  at  play> 
He  did  his  very  best  each  day ; 
Was  gentle,  honest,  brave,  and  true. 
And  loved  by  all  his  comrades,  too. 

When  he  was  a  boy  like  me. 

Second  Boy. — 

I  would  tell  of  Washington 

When  he  was  twenty-one — 
How  he  journeyed  through  the  wilderness, 
Ofttimes  in  peril  and  distress. 
Yet  never  did  his  stout  heart  quail. 
For  he  knew  no  such  word  as  fail ; 
His  dauntless  courage,  even  then. 
Showed  him  a  leader  among  men, 

When  he  was  twenty-one. 

Third  Boy.— 

1  would  tell  of  Washington 

In  camp  at  Valley  Forge. 
When  everything  seemed  dark  and  drear, 
And  hope  had  given  place  to  fear. 
He  stood  alone  i^nmoved  and  calm ; 
His  very  presence  was  like  balm. 
To  soothe  the  suffering,  rouse  the  faint ; 
He  cheered  each  heart,  stilled  each  complaint, 

In  camp  at  Valley  Forge. 

Fourth  Boy.— 

I  would  tell  of  Washington 

After  the  war  was  o'er. 
By  one  accord  made  President, 
As  toward  the  capital  he  went. 
The  streets  were  decked  with  banners  gay, 
And  flowers  were  scattered  in  his  way ; 
Gathered  about  his  path,  the  throng 
Proclaimed  him  chief  with  shout  and  song. 

After  the  war  was  o'er. 

Fifth  Boy.— 

I  would  tell  of  Washington 
When  came  life's  peaceiul  close. 
Where  broad  Potomac^s  waters  flowed. 
There  he  took  up  his  last  abode ; 
Respected,  honored,  loved,  revered, 
By  countless  friends  his  days  were  cheered. 
And  when  at  length,  drew  near  the  end. 
The  nation  wept  to  lose  a  friend. 
So  came  life's  peaceful  close. 


15.  Song  :  "  My  Bonnie." 

Be  Like  Geobgs  Washinoton. 


(Solo and chonu,  Air:    "My Bonnie.") 

Of  maxims  my  mother  has  taught  me, 

Of  lessons  I  now  can  recall, 
Of  precepts  to  which  I  have  listened, 

This  one  I  have  heard  most  of  all : 
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To  be  like,  be  like, 
Be  like  Greorge  WashinRton,  never  lie ; 

To  be  like,  be  like, 
Be  like  George  Washington,  try. 
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His  virtues  we  ought  all  to  copy, 
The  victory  then  may  be  won. 
We'll  be  like,  be  like. 
Be  like  George  Washington,  yes,  we  will. 
Be  like,  be  like, 
Be  like  George  Washington  still. 
— S.  Jennie  Smith, 
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16.  Selection: 
Mebting  of  the  Colors. 
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(From  Shedd'8  Special  Day  BxerciseB.) 
First  Pupil.— 

Red,  from  the  leaves  of  the  autumn 

woods, 
On  our  frost-kissed  northern  hills ; 
lied,  to  show  that  patriot  blood 
Is  beating  now  in  a  hurrying  flood 
In  the  hearts  of  American  men. 

Second  Pupil. — 

White,  from  the  fields  of  stainless 

drift. 
On  our  wide,  western  plains ; 
White,  to  show  that,  as  pure  as 

snow, 
We  believe  the  Christ-light   yet 

shall  glow 
In  the  souls  of  American  men. 


^^'\hhhhfhtiW 
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So  longing  to  please  my  dear  parents. 
And  grow  up  a  great  and  good  man. 
One  who  could  ne^er  be  untruthful, 
I  hit  on  this  wonderful  plan : 
To  be  like,  be  like. 
Be  like  Greorge  Washington  ;  I  knew  how 

To  be  like,  be  like. 
Be  like  George  Washington  now. 

I  chopped  a  young  tree  in  the  orchard, 

Ana  then  to  my  father  did  cry, 
**  I  felled  it  with  my  little  hatchet ; 
Dear  father,  I  can't  tell  a  lie." 
I'm  like,  I'm  like, 
I'm  like  George  Washington,  good  and  true, 

I'm  like,  I'm  like, 
I'm  like  the  boy  who  was  true. 

Instead  of  embracing  me  fondly. 

He  took  off  his  slipper  right  there, 
And  then  with  such  vigor  applied  it 
I  felt  that  I'd  never  more  care 
To  be  like,  be  like. 
Be  like  Greorge  Washington,  brave  and  mild, 

To  be  like,  to  be  like, 
Be  like  that  wonderful  child. 

Dear  comrades,  this  teaches  us  clearly. 
The  faults  of  a  good  man  to  shun ; 


Third  Pupil.— 

Blue,  from  the  arch  of  the  winter 

sky, 
O'er  our  fatherland  outspread ; 
Blue,  to   show  that   as  wide   as 

heaven. 
Shall  justice  to  all  mankind  be 

given. 
At  the  hands  of  American  men. 

All  together. — 

Red,  White,  and  Blue,  and  the  light  of  stars. 
Through  our  holy  colors  shine ; 
Love;  Truth,  and  Justice,  virtues  three. 
That  shall  bloom  in  the  land  of  liberty, 
In  the  homes  of  American  men. 


17.  Selection; 

The  €k>OD  Old  Txmbs. 


When  Washington  was  president 

He  saw  full  many  an  icicle ; 
But  never  on  a  railroad  went. 

And  never  rode  a  bicycle. 

He  read  by  no  electric  lamp. 
Nor  heard  about  the  Yellowstone ; 

He  never  licked  a  postage  stamp. 
And  never  saw  a  telephone. 

His  trousers  ended  at  the  knees ; 

By  wire  he  could  not  send  dispatch ; 
He  filled  his  lamp  with  whale-oil  grease. 

And  never  had  a  match  to  scratch. 
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But  in  these  days  it's  come  to  pass, 
All  work  is  with  such  dashing  done— 

We've  all  those  things:  but,  then,  alas  I 
We  ieem  to  have  no  Washington. 

—Burdetie. 


18.  Song:  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 


19.  Selection: 

"  Crown  oxtr  Washtnoton." 


Arise— 'tis  the  day  of  our  Washington's  glory, 

The  garland  uplift  for  our  liberties  won ; 
O  sing  in  your  gladness  his  echoing  story, 
Whose  sword  swept  for  feedom  the  field  of  the 
sun. 

Not  with  gold  nor  with  gems, 
But  with  evergreens  vernal, 
And  the  banners  of  stars   that  the  continent 
span, 
Crown,  crown  we  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eternal, 
Who  lifted  his  sword  for  the  birthright  of 
man! 

He  gave  us  a  nation ;  to  make  it  immortal 
He  laid  down  for  Freedom  the  sword  that  he 
drew; 
And  his  faith  leads  us  on  through  the  uplifting 
portal 
Of  the  glories  of  peace  and  our  destinies  new. 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems. 
But  with  evergreens  vernal. 
And  the  flags  that  the  nations  of  liberty  span. 
Crown,  crown  him  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eternal 
Who  laid  down  his  sword  for  the  birthright  of 
man. 


Lead,  Face  of  the  Future,  serene  in  thy  beauty. 
Till  o'er  the  dead  heroes  the  peace  star  shall 
gleam. 
Till  Right  shall  be  Might  in  the  counsels  of 

duty. 
And  the  service  of  man  be  life's  glory  supreme. 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems. 
But  with  evergreens  vernal. 
And  the  flags  that  the  nations  in  brotherhood 

span. 
Crown,  crown  we  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eternal. 
Whose  honor  was  gained  by  his  service  to  man. 

O  Spirit  of  Liberty,  sweet  are  thy  numbers ! 
The  winds  to  thy  banners  their  tribute  shall 
bring. 
While   rolls  the    Potomac  where  Washington 
slumbers. 
And  his  natal  day  comes  with  the  angels  of 
spring. 

We  follow  thy  counsels, 
O  hero  eternal. 
To  highest  achievement  the  school  leads  the 

van, 
And,  crowning  thy  brow  with  the  evergreen 

vernal, 
We  pledge  thee  our  all  to  the  service  of  man. 
— Hezekiah  Butterworth. 


20.  Selection: 

A  Boy's  Protest. 


(A  recitation  for  a  small  boy  holding  a  pasteboard  hatchet.) 

Oh  dear,  wh^t  a  racket 

All  about  that  hatchet ! 
I  wish  they  would  stop  all  their  noise  I 

Some  folks  who  write  papers 

Would  rub  out  all  capers. 
And  prosy  stuff  give  to  us  boys. 

It  takes  all  the  courage 

From  boys  that  are  my  age 
To  be  told  such  stories  are  flbs,   ' 

When  we  have  been  trying 

To  keep  from  all  lying 
Ever  since  we  were  out  of  bibs. 

They  would  have  us  receive 

All  that  they  can  believe 
As  all  that  is  honest  and  true, 

But  I  know  boys  to-day 

Who  do  not  run  away 
When  mischief  they've  happened  to  do. 

And  I'm  still  believing 

The  story's  old  reading 
As  the  one  on  which  to  rely. 

And  in  spite  of  the  clamor 

My  hero  I'll  honor 
As  the  boy  who  could  not  tell  a  lie, 

— Ruth  Davenport. 


21.  Song:  "Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 


22.  Selection: 

A  ZBAIiOUS  Patbiot. 


If  there  was  a  war  I'd  get  my  gun 
And  I'd  be  like  General  Washington ; 

I'd  sling  it  over  my  shoulder — so — 
And  forth  to  the  contest  I  would  go. 

I'd  ride  on  a  stately  snow-white  horse. 
Into  the  thick  of  the  flght,  of  course ; 

I'd  keep  the  hearts  of  my  soldiers  true, 
For  tnat  is  the  way  he  used  to  do. 

If  there  was  a  war  I'd  try  to  be 

A  brave  defender  of  lioerty ; 
I'd  think  of  the  way  that  Washington 

Fought  and  conquered  in  days  long  done. 

I'd  be  so  full  of  a  patriot's  zeal 
The  hardships  of  war  I  would  not  feel ; 

If  I  died  in  battle,  my  wounds  should  show 
I  fell  on  the  fleld  fronting  the  foe. 

But,  oh  1  to  be  good  from  day  to  dav 
Is  a  harder  task  than  to  lead  the  iray ; 

Yet  I'll  do  my  examples  and  fetch  the  wood, 
For  heroes  Degin  by  being  good. 

—SeleeUd. 
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23.  Selection: 

OlTB  ]^ATIONAIi  FULG. 


There  is  the  national  flag  I  He  must  be  cold 
indeed  who  can  look  upon  its  folds  rippling  in 
the  breeze  without  pride  of  country.  If  he  be 
in  a  foreign  land  the  flag  is  companionship  and 
country  itself,  ¥nth  all  its  endearments.  Who, 
as  he  sees  it,  can  think  of  a  state  merely? 
Whose  eye  once  fastened  upon  its  radiant  tro- 
phies, can  fail  to  recognize  the  image  of  the 
whole  nation? 

It  has  been  called  a  "  floating  piece  of  poetry," 
and  yet  I  know  not  if  it  have  any  intrinsic 
beauty  beyond  other  ensigns .  Its  highest  beauty 
is  in  what  it  symbolizes.  It  is  because  it  repre- 
sents all,  that  all  gaze  at  it  with  delight  and  rev- 
erence. It  is  a  piece  of  bunting  lifted  in  the  air ; 
but  it  speaks  sublimely,  and  every  part  has  a 
voice. 

Its  stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white  proclaim 
the  original  union  of  thirteen  states  to  maintain 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  stars, 
white,  on  a  fleld  of  blue,  proclaim  that  union  of 
states  constituting  our  national  constellation, 
which  receives  a  new  star  with  every  new  state. 
The  two  together  signify  union,  past  and  pres- 
ent. The  very  colors  have  a  language  which 
was  officially  recognized  by  our  fathers.  White 
is  for  purity,  red  for  valor,  blue  for  justice ;  and 
all  together — bunting,  stripes, 
stars  and  colors,  blazing  in  the 
sky,  make  the  flag  of  our  country, 
to  be  cherished  by  all  our  hearts, 
to  be  upheld  by  all  our  hands. — 
Charles  Sumner. 


One  little  hut  among  de  bushes — 

One  dat  I  love- 
Still  sadly  to  my  mem'ry  rushes, 

No  matter  where  I  rove. 
When  will  I  see  de  bees  a-humming 

All  'round  de  comb? 
When  will  I  hear  de  banjo  tumming, 
Down  in  my  good  old  home  I — Cho, 
Cho. — All  de  world  am  sad  and  dreary, 
Eb'ry-where  I  roam ; 
Oh  I  darkies,  how  my  heart  grows  weary. 
Far  from  de  old  folks  at  home. 

—Stephen  C,  FosUr, 

25.  Selection: 

To  be  bom  is  no  unusual  human  experience, 
neither  is  it  unusual  to  die.  The  value  of  pi  life 
is  reckoned  solely  by  what  the  individual  fills 
into  the  gap  between  two  commonplaces.  There 
is  so  short  a  cry,  for  some  of  us,  between  "  the 
two  silences,"  that  life  and  what  we  do  with  it 
become  strangely  urgent  matters.  Washington 
says :  **  Idleness  is  disceputable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances— productive  of  no  good  even  when 
unaccompanied  by  vicious  habits."  Like  a  sane 
man  he  partook  of  hiis  own  advice ;  and  the  chief 
impression  left  by  a  close  study  of  the  man,  his 
thoughts,  his  acts,  his  writings,  his  influence  is 
that  his  life  was  a  full  one^fllled  with  healthy 
endeavor  wherever  it  pleased  providence — in 
whom  he  believed  most  devoutly — to  place  him. 


28.  Sonq:  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue.' 
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24.  Sonq:  "Old  Folks  at  Home." 
Old  Folks  at  Homib. 
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Way  down  upon  de  Swanee  ribber. 

Far,  far  away, 
Dere's  where  my  heart  is  turning 
ebber, 

Dere's  where  de  old  folks  stay. 
All  up  and  down  de  whole  creation, 

Sadly  I  roam. 
Still  longing  for  de  old  plantation, 

And  for  de  old  folks  at  home. -Cho. 

All  'round  de  little  farm  I  wan- 
der'd. 
When  I  was  young. 
Den  many  happy  days  I  squan- 
der'd. 
Many  de  songs  I  sung. 
When  I  was  playing  wid  my  brud- 
der, 
Happy  was  I ; 
Oh  I  take  me  to  my  kind  old  mud- 
der, 
Dere  let  me  live  and  die.— C^. 
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tsmiAJSTA.  State  Boabd  Qxtbstioks  fob 
Januaby,  With  Discussions. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  Is  the  distinguishing  principle  in  the  Arabic  nota- 
tion?- 

2.  Add  68.664 

87.445 
18,294 
51687 

91,582  ' 

72927 
61.470 
82.044 
94,514 
12,592 
88  416 
97,664 
'  92,214 

82,406 
96,185 

8.  A  man  has  $4,000  to  exchange  into  German  money.  The 
mark  is  worth  $0,288.    How  many  marks  will  he  receive,? 

4.  (a)  If  one-third  ol  six  be  three,  what  is  one-fourth  of 
twentv  ? 

(6)  If  three  be  one-third  of  six,  what  is  one-fourth  o< 
twenty  ? 

6  At  what  per  cent,  simple  interest  will  $600  gain  $118.90 
in  two  years,  three  months  and  ten  days  ? 

6.  Two-thirds  of  the  value  of  a  house  equals  four- fifths  the 
value  of  a  lot;  both  are  worth  $4,400.  What  is  each  one 
worth? 

7.  Resolve  the  following  in  to  their  prime  factors: 

1  — c*— ? 

x»— X  ^? 

1.  The  decimal  system. 

2.  1078333. 

3.  $4000.-i-.238  gives  16806  marks  and  $.172 over. 

4.  K  of  6  is  2.  If  2  be  3, 1  is  f,  and  H  of  20,  or 
5=5Xt,or7M. 

If  3  be  2,  1  is  %y  and  6=5X?^  or  3Ji. 
6.  $500  at  1  %  for  the  given  time  gains  $11.38J. 
500-+-11.384  gives  lO^jW  as  the  rate  per  cent. 

6.  If  %  the  house=:|  the  lot,  }i  hoiise=f  lot, 
,  and  f  house  =  t  lot.    If  house  is  f  the  lot,  to- 
gether they  are  V  the  lot.    .".  V=$4400,  |  or  the 
hou8e=$2000,  J  or  the  lot=$2400. 

7.  i_c^=(H-c»)  (i+c)  (1-c). 
a*-^b*=(a«+b^)  (a-lc)  (a— c) 
x»— X    x(x+l)  (X— 1). 


•    HISTORY. 

1.  Why  did  Ck>lumbu8  go  to  Portugal  with  hla  plans  of  dis- 
covery? 

2.  What  did  Magellan's  voyage  prove? 

8.  (a)  In  what  four  wars  w<jre  the  English  colonists  in- 
volved with  the  French?  (b)  SUte  briefly  the  results  of 
each  as  concerned  the  colonists. 

4.  Why  was  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  fought? 

5.  (a)  what  was  the  attitude  of  New  England  toward  the 
war  of  1812?    (b)  Why? 

6.  Who  was  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  ?  How  is  he  connected 
with  United  States  history  ? 

7.  What  was  the  "  Trent  Affair"  in  1861,  and  in  its  settle- 
ment what  important  contention  of  our  government  in  1812 
was  sustained  by  its  action  in  1861  ? 

1.  Genoa  declined  aid,  and  Portugal  was  then 
the  leading  maritime  nation. 

2.  That  the  earth  was  round. 

3.  King  William's  war,  did  not  aflfect  the  terri- 
tory held  by  English  and  French  respectively ; 
Queen  Anne's  war,  resulted  in  the  cession  of 


Acadia  by  France  to  England ;  King  George's 
war,  in  which  Louisburg  was  taken  by  England 
but  given  back,  thus  leaving  no  change  in 
boundaries;  French  and  Indian  war,  in  which 
France  lost  her  possessions  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi except  two  small  islands. 

4.  It  was  one  of  the  keys  to  Philadelphia. 

5.  New  England  opposed  the  war,  fearing  that 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  her  commerce. 

6.  He  explored  the  northwest  in  1835,  and 
settled  what  is  now  Oregon  in  1848. 

7.  In  1861  the* British  steamer  "Trent"  was 
seized  and  two  commissioners.  Mason  and  Sli- 
dell,  enroute  to  England  as  representatives  of 
the  Confederacy  were  captured.  This  act  was 
seizure  on  the  high  seas,  and  Lincoln  promptly 
disavowed  it  and  gave  up  the  prisoners. 


READING. 
(Based  on  general  field  of  reading.) 
1.  While  one  member  of  the  class  reads,  should  the  others 
close  their  books ?    Why  ? 


2.  Which  is  better  for  third  year  pupils :    Short  selections. 
•  complete  masterpieces  ?    Why  ? 

3.  What  nhould  be  the  test  of  literature  suitable  for  third 


and  fourth  year  pupils  to  read? 

4.  How  does  training  in  reading  tend  to  develop  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  ? 

5.  In  school  reading  is  the  main  purpose  the' grasp  of  the 
thouKht,  or  its  expression? 

«.  What  is  the  difference  between  reading  and  elocution? 
7.  In  what  consists  the  pupil's  preparation  of  the  reading 
lesson?  . 

1.  For  the  others  to  close  their  books  and 
listen  would  serve  as  a  good  te^t  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  reader.  He  is  to  convey  the  whole 
content  to  his  hearers,  which  means  that  he 
must  first  grasp  it  himself  and  then  have  power 
to  transfer  it  to  them. 

"It  compels  the  class  to  think,  to* follow  the 
reader,  to  get  thought  through  the  ear  (a  talent 
becoming  rarer  every  day),  and,  above  all,  it 
stimulates  the  imagination."    P.  118. 

2.  Short  selections,  or,  better,  short  nuister- 
pieces,  A  masterpiece  is  not  necessarily  long. 
Pupil3  of  this  age  are  hardly  capable  of  carrying 
all  the  details  of  a  long  selection  and  holding  all 
their  relations  in  mind  until  they  can  see  their 
unity. 

3.  It  should  be  simple  in  thought  and  struc- 
ture, not  too  far  away  from  common  experience, 
and  along  the  lines  of  interest  that  appeal  to 
children  of  this  grade.  Phases  of  life  compre- 
hensible by  older  persons  only  are  to  be  mainly 
avoided. 

4.  By  the  stimulation  required  in  interpretiug 
the  poem  and  by  furnishing  the  mind  with  fact 
and  fancy.  Well-selected  reading  matter  ap- 
peals to  all  the  mental  powers  but  especially  to 
the  imagination. 

5.  The  emphasis  should  certainly  be  placed 
upon  the  first. 
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6.  The  term  reading  suggests  the  inner  or 
thought  processes  of  the  act  of  interpretation 
while  elocution  suggests  the  outer  or  mechan- 
ical means  by  which  this  interpretation  is  ex- 
pressed. 

7.  In  a  study  of  all  the  new  and  difficult  words 
and  expressions,  and  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
"  put  himself  in  the  author's  place". 

(Based  on  How  to  Teach  Reading.) 

1.  WUl  the  ability  to  form  the  mental  pictures  as  we  read 
isure  the  right "  quantity  "  and  "  quality?  " 

2.  What  relation  does  the  teacher'9  appreciation  of  good 


assure  the  right "  quantity  "  and  "  quality?  " 
2.  What  relation  does  the  teacher '9  apprec 
literature  bear  to  his  ability  to  teach  reading? 


8.  Should  attention  to  reading  increase  or  decrease  as  the 
school  course  is  proceeding  ?   Why  ? 

4.  Is  the  ordinary  punctuation  of  a  paragraph  a  safe  guide 
in  "jpouping"?    Why? 

6.  What  advantages  has  the  "  getting- the-thought "  meth- 
od over  the  pnnctuational? 


6.  What  principal  results  might  we  reasonably  expect 
ifcer  a  half-dozen  years'  instruction  in  reading? 

7.  What "  time  "  is  appropriate  to  the  following,  and  why  7 


"  City  of  the  West 

Quilt  up  in  a  minute, 
In  a  business  bustle, 

Everybody  in  it ; 
On  a  race  with  time, 

Fast  as  he  can  go, 
Everybody  thinks 

Telegraphing  slow." 

1.  Yes.  "The  tone  expressive  of  elevated  feel- 
ing 'cannot  be  mechanically  produced,  or  manu- 
factured independently  of  the  general  mental 
and  physical  conditions. '  The  imagination  must 
lead    .     .     ."    P.  84. 

2.  **  Appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  beauty 
of  literature  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  successful 
teacher  of  reading."    P.  10. 

3.  Since  reading  is  a  necessary  means  in  all 
lines  of  study  it  should  have  greater  emphasis 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  course.  The  mastery 
of  the  reading  steps  in  the  earlier  years  makes 
succeeding  work  comparatively  simple. 

4.  No:  "grouping  is  entirely  independent  of 
punctuation  ".  "  The  function  of  the  punctua- 
tion mark  is  to  assist  the  reader  ifi  getting  the 
author's  thought,  while  grouping  is  a  more  fun- 
damental thing,  expressing  the  succession  of 
ideas.    'P.2S€t  $eq. 

6.  The  one  is  vital,  real,  while  the  other  is 
mechanical. 

6.  A  love  for  good  literature  is  established,  the 
student  acquires  the  power  to  quickly  and  accu- 
rately gather  the  author's  thought,  his  powers  of 
thought  and  imagination  ape  strengthened,  and 
he  gains  the  ability  to  give  adequate  vocal  ex- 
pression to  what  he  reads. 

7.  Very  fast ;  such  "  time  "expresses  the  spirit 
of  "  bustle  "  which  "  thinks  telegraphing  slow  ". 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  State  approximately,  in  inches,  the  annual  rainfall 
in  Indiana. 

(b)  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  annual  rain- 
fall greatest? 

a.  HOW  may  pupils  be  led  to  see  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  curved  f 


8.  Describe  fully  the  Kankakee  region  of  Indiana,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  its  present  condition,  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  the  progress  made  toward  its  cultivation,  its  fu- 
ture outlook,  etc. 

4.  Discuss  "  The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,"  dwelling  par- 
ticularly upon  its  formation. 

5.  What  is  a  storm?    A  cyclone?    A  monsoon? 

6.  What  is  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  Transvaal  ? 
Why? 

7.  What  is  a  coastal  plain  ?    A  flood  plain  ?    A  delta  ? 

8.  What  nation  or  nations  have  control  of  the  Nile  River  ? 
The  Suez  Canal? 

0.  Describe  the  llanos  of  South  America. 

10  What  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  production  of 
rice? 

11.  What  important  results  are  due  to  the  curvature  of  the 
earth's  surface? 

1.  (a)  It  ranges  from  35  inches  in  the  north  to 
45  inches  in  the  south. 

(b)  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

2.  By  ascending  a  tree,  hill  or  building  and 
noticing  the  enlargement  of  the  horizon.  By 
noticing  that  the  lower  part  of  a  distant  ship  on 
the  sea  or  a  large  lake  is  hidden.  In  some  lo- 
calities upon  the  land  the  lower  part  of  distant 
objects  is  hidden  by  the  curve  of  the  earth.  By 
noticing  the  circular  shadow  of  the  earth  on  the 
moon  during  an  eclipse.  By  traveling  several 
hundred  miles  north  or  south  and  noticing  the 
rise  of  the  stars  in  front  and  the  decline  of  the 
stars  behind.  The  same  effect  may  be  noticed 
in  traveling  over  the  curve  of  la  hill. 

3.  The  Kankakee  region  is  an  area  of  about 
1,000  square  miles  in  northwestern  Indiana.  It 
is  a  nearly  level  plain,  the  bed  of  a  former  gla- 
cial lake,  diversified  only  by  low  sand  ridges  and 
knolls.  The  slope  is  so  gentle  that  the  natural 
drainage  is  very  imperfect,  and  most  of  the  area 
has  been  occupied  by  marshes  and. shallow  lakes. 
The  soil  is  largely  composed  of  muck  or  peat, 
the  product  of  the  decay  of  marsh  vegetation. 
It  has  been  recently  drained  by  artificial  ditches, 
and  most  of  the  region  is  now  under  cultivation. 
It  produces  large  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  hay, 
and  promises  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  onions,  celery  and  sugar  beets. 

4.  The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  the 
branching  arms  at  its  mouth,  as  many  maps  and 
books,  including  Fryes',  state.  That  is  known 
as  the  "Goosefoot."  The  delta  is  that  part  of 
the  alluvial  valley  which  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  200  miles  long  by  way  of  the  river,  and  has 
a  coast  line  of  more  than  100  miles.  It  is  no- 
where more  than  a  few  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
contains  numerous  lakes,  bayous  and  salt  marsh- 
es .  Many  d  istribu taries  of  the  river  pass  through 
it.  It  has  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  silt 
brought  down  by  the  river.  When  the  current  is 
checked  by  entering  Stillwater,  the  stream  drops 
its  load  of  sediment  and  builds  the  land  out  into 
the  sea. 
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5.  A  storm  is  a  rather  violent  disturbance  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  cyclone  is  a  storm  in  which 
the  wind  blows  spirally  around  a  center  of  low 
pressure:  an  atmospheric  whirl  or  eddy.  A 
monsoon  is  a  periodical  wind  which  changes  its 
direction  at  regular  intervals. 

6.  Agriculture  in  the  Transvaal  is  not  prosper- 
ous on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate. 

7.  A  coastal  plain  is  a  strip  of  low  land  along 
the  coast  which  has  been  recently  elevated 
above  the  sea.  A  flood  plain  is  a  strip  of  low- 
land along  a  river  which  is  overflowed  at  high 
water.  A  delta  is  a  deposit  of  sediment  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream. 

8.  The  Nile  river  is  nominally  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who  is  a  subject  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  It  is  really  under  the 
control  of  Great  Britain.  The  Suez  canal  is 
controlled  by  Great  Britain. 

9.  The  llanos  are  treeless  plains  along  the 
Orinoco  river.  In  the  dry  season  they  are  al- 
most a  desert,  but  in  the  rainy  season  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and 
herbaceous  plants. 

10.  A  warm,  moist  climate,  a  rich  soil  and 
facilities  for  flooding  the  fields  with  water. 

11.  The  distribution  of  heat  is  determined  by 
the  form  of  the  earth.  If  its  surface  were  flat 
all  places  would  receive  the  sun's  rays  at  the 
same  angle,  and  consequently  the  same  quantity 
of  heat.  On  a  spheroidal  surface  only  one  ray 
can  strike  perpendicularly,  and  all  other  rays 
strike  at  an  angle  which  increases  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  perpendicular  ray .  If  the  earth's 
surface  were  flat  the  sun  would  rise  and  set  at 
the  same  moment  at  all  places.  Curvature  is 
the  cause  of  difference  of  time  at  different  places. 


LITERATURE. 
1.  Who  Is  your  favorite  poet  ?    Why  ? 

3.  Main  facts  in  his  life? 

6.  HlsplaceinlitcratuFe? 

4.  Which  do  you  prefer  to  read,  a  novel  or  a  drama?  Why? 

5.  Give  the  main  thought  that  is  explained  in  some  essay 
you  have  read. 

0.  Tell  something  about  the  style  of  the  same  essay. 

7.  Give  an  outline  of  the  story  of  some  play  ot  Shakes- 
peare's. 

8.  Give  the  main  idea  in  some  poem  of  Whittler's. 

9.  Describe  some  person  told  about  in  The  Sketch  Book. 

10.  Write  a  paper  of  not  less  than  180  words  on  An  Interest- 
ing Evening. 

This  list  of  questions  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  appeals  to  the  individual  experience  of  the 
applicant.  One  can  not  answer  a  li^t  of  ques- 
tions in  history  or  arithmetic  by  appealing  to  his 
own  consciousness.  Hence  a  set  of  answers  to 
these  questions  would  have  little  value  here  ex- 
cept as  reflecting  the  special  impressions  of  the 
writer.  No  two  sets  of  answers  need  agree,  ex- 
cept in  the  display  of  a  reasonably  high  standard 
of  appreciation. 


1.  Robert  Burns.  Because  he  sees  worth  in 
sordid  surroundings. 

2.  See  any  encyclopsedia. 

3.  "The  greatest  lyric  singer  in  our  language." 

4.  A  drama.  Greater  vividness  of  impression 
results,  and  one  is  not  obliged  to  wade  through 
dreary  wastes  of  second-hand  explanation  and 
analysis  of  motives.  (But  the  reading  public 
reads  novels,  not  dramas;) 

5.  In  Emerson's  "  Compensation"  the  idea  of 
duality  is  presented. 

6.  Short  epigrammatic  sentences,  without  log- 
ical order,  but  full  of  clear,  convincing  insight. 

8.  In  "  The  Barefoot  Boy"  the  "unalloyed  joys 
of  boyhood"  is  the  subject. 

9.  Among  those  who  might  be  described  are 
Ichabod  Crane,  Brom  Bones,  Katrina  Van  Tas- 
sel, Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  stage  driver.  Master 
Simon,  the  old  squire. 

10.  Such  a  paper  might  tell  of  an  old-fashioned 
spelling  school,  or  husking-bee,  or  evening  at 
the  lecture  or  opera,  or  at  a  teacher ^s  meeting, 
or  a  magic-lantern  show.  Such  an  exercise  forms 
a  good  test  of  one's  imaginative  powers  in  re- 
producing the  interesting  experiences,  and  of 
one's  language  powers  in  expressing  them  so 
that  another  may  comprehend. 

GRAMMAR. 
Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupid- 
ly gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor  which  blackened  tneir 
borlzon.  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of 
its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Camatic. 

1.  Classify  the  clauses  in  the  above  selection. 

2.  (a)  Name  three  modifiers  of  ••  were  gazing." 
(b)  Name  the  modifiers  of  "poured.  ' 

8.  Classify  the  connecting  words  found  in  the  same  selec- 
tion. 

4.  Give  the  syntax  (case  and  reason)  of  (a)  authors;  (b) 
meteor ;  (c)  horizon :  (d)  whole. 

6.  State  what  each  of  the  following  modifies :  (a)  all ;  (b) 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic ;  (c)  whilst. 

6.  Give  the  synopsis  (first  person,  singular)  of  the  verb 
"burst"  through  tbe  indicative  mode. 

7.  (a)  Which  of  the  verbs  found  in  the  selection  are  trans- 
itive and  which  intransitive? 

(b)  Give  the  voice  of  each  verb. 

8.  How  may  a  pupil  be  stimulated  to  increase  his  vocabu- 
lary and  to  improve  his  power  of  self-expression. 

0.  In  what  respects  is  drawing  valuable  in  developing  fa- 
cility in  the  use  of  language  ? 

10.  Write  not  less  than  100  words  on  one  of  the  following 
topics  with  a  view  to  its  being  criticised  with  respect  to  its 
spelling,  capitalization, punctuation,  grammatical  construc- 
tion, proper  use  of  words,  and  sentence  structure : 

(a)  How  Ileamed  to  read. 

(b)  A  comparison  of  the  early  settler^  of  New  England 
with  those  of  Virginia 

(c)  How  a  moth  diflers  from  a  butterfly. 

1.  "Whilst  ....  horizon,"  an  adverbial 
clause,  modifying  the  word  "burst."  "Which 
.  .  .  .  horizon,"  an  adjective  clause,  modi- 
fying the  word,  "meteor."  "Whilst  .... 
burst,"  first  member  or  independent  clause; 
"poured  ....  Camatic,"  second  member 
or  independent  clause. 

2.  (a)  The  word,  "were",  is  the  copula  of  the 
first  number  and  has  no  modifier.  The  word 
"gazing",  is  modified  by  the  following  modifiers : 
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hori- 


con tents"  "up- 


"  idly",  "stupidly",  and  **on 
zon." 

(b)  "Down",  "the    .... 
on    ...     .    Carnatic." 

3.  Conjunctive  adverb,  "  Whilst" ;  relative 
pronoun,  "which" ;  conjunctions,  "and",  "and" ; 
prepositions,  "of"  "on",  "of",  "upon",  "of.". 

4.  (a)  Nominative  case,  subject  of  the  subor- 
dinate clause.  * 

(b)  Objective  case,  principal  word  of  the 
prepositional  phrase. 

(c)  Objective  case,  direct  objective  modifier 
of  verb,  *  blackened." 

(d)  Objective  case,  direct  objective  modifier 
of  verb,  "poured." 

6.  (a)  "evils",  (b)  "poured'^  (c)  "burst" 
and  "gazing." 

6.  See  E88ential8  of  English  Grammar,  Whitney 
or  any  other  good  text. 

7.  (a)  The  participle,  "  gazing,"  comes  from 
the  transitive  verb,  "gaze,"  "blackened,"  and 
"poured,"  are  transitive.  The  verb,  " burst," 
is  intransitive ;  and  the  pure  verb,  "were,"  is 
neuter. 

(b)  The  verb  phrase,  "  were  gazing,"  is  active 
voice  and  so  are  all  the  verbs. 

8.  Urge  him  to  use  the  dictionary  in  all  his 
work.  Whenever  in  his  study  or  general  read- 
ing he  finds  an  unfamiliar  word  have  him  use 
his  dictionary  in  mastering  the  spelling,  pronun- 
ciation, and  meaning  of  it.  Drill  him  frequently 
in  use  of  the  dictionary  and  jn  synonyms. 

9.  It  teaches  the  child  to  observe  closely  and 
fixes  his  attention  upon  the  main  features  of  a 
thing.  In  drawing  he  gets  an  idea  of  the  whole 
first  and  then  fills  in  the  details  just  as  he  must 
do  in  writing  description. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  How  are  the  auditory  cells  made  to  vibrate  ? 

2.  Give  the  arrangement  of  the  gray  and  white  matter  in 
each  division  of  the  brain. 

8.  How  is  heat  distributed  through  the  body  ? 
(b)  How  is  it  regulated  ? 

4.  Describe  the  skin  and  state  its  functions. 

5.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  kidneys. 

6.  Where  provision  has  not  been  made  for  the  proper  ven- 
tilation of  <i  schoolroom,  what  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  to 
keep  the  air  of  the  room  from  becoming  vitiated  ? 

7.  State  and  explain  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  blood. 

8.  Describe  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  muscles. 

9.  Name  three  hereditary  effects  of  the  intemperate  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

1.  Vibrations  of  the  air  are  transmitted-  along 
the  auditory  canal  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum, thence  across  the  middle  ear  by  the 
chain  of  bones,  through  the  oval  window  to  the 
perilymph  of  the  inner  ear,  thence  in  the  lymph 
up  the  scala  vestibuli  and  down  the  scala  tym- 
pani.  The  vibrations  of  the  lymph  in  the  scala 
tympani  cause  vibrations  of  the  basilar  mem- 
brane, upon  which  the  auditory  cells  rest,  caus- 
ing them  to  vibrate. 


2.  In  the  cerebreum  there  is  a  thin  layer  of 
gray  matter  over  a  central  mass  of  white  mat- 
ter. In  the  cerebellum  the  gray  matter  sur- 
rounds the  white,  while  in  the  medulla  the  white 
matter  surrounds  the  gray  matter. 

3.  Heat  is  developed  in  all  parts  of  the  body 
by  the  chemical  processes  incident  to  nutrition. 
Muscular  exercise  especially  promotes  the  de- 
velopment of  heat.  Heat  escapes  from  the  body 
through  the  lungs  and  through  the  skin  by  radi- 
ation and  by  evaporation  of  the  perspiration. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  tends  to  equalize 
the  temperature,  bringing  heat  from  the  inner 
portions  of  the  body  to  the  surface.  In  health 
these  processes  in  some  way  balance  one  another. 

4.  The  dermis  or  true  skin  consists  of  a  net- 
work of  elastic  and  inelastic  connective  tissue 
fibers  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  sweat 
glands,  oil  glands,  nerves,  tactile  corpuscles  and 
touch  cells.  The  epidermis  consists  of  amass  of 
dead  cells  cemented  together  so  as  to  form  a 
protecting  layer  for  the  more  sensitive  parts 
below.  The  skin  protects  us,  helps  Xo  regulate 
temperature,  and  contains  the  organs  of  touch, 
feeling,  temperature  and  pain. 

5.  The  kidneys  are  bean-shaped  glands  about 
four  inches  long.  At  a  depression  on  the  concave 
border  the  renal  artery  enters,  and  the  renal 
vein  and  the  ureter  leave  the  kidney.  The  outer 
layer  or  cortex  is  a  dark  mass  of  blood-vessels, 
capillaries,  and  uriniferous  tubules,  long .  and 
slender,  which  secrete  the  urea  from  the  blood. 
The  inner  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  is 
composed  largely  of  conical  masses  called  pyra- 
mids of  Malpighi,  whose  apexes  open  into  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  is  the  head  of  the 
ureter.  In  these  pyramids  the  tubules  end, 
forming  larger  ducts,  and  carrying  the  secretions 
which  are  then  poured  into  the  pelvis. 

6.  Ventilate  thoroughly  morning,  noon  and  at 
recess  by  opening  doors  and  windows.  During 
the  session,  raise  the  lower  sash  of  two  or  three 
windows  about  four  inches,  stop  the  openings 
below  with  boards,  and  let  the  fresh  air  come  in 
at  the  openings  between  the  sashes.  The  cur- 
rent will  be  directed  upwards,  and  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  drafts. 

7.  Tobacco  is  a  powerful  drug  and  probably  has 
some  effect  upon  the  blood.  It  is  said  to  hinder 
the  development  of  the  red  corpuscles.  It  dis- 
turbs the  action  of  the  heart  and  tends  to  reduce 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  Concerning  the 
effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  blood  little  is  known 
and  nothing  explained. 

8.  It  reduces  control  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
and^there  isiloss  of  ^coordinating  power._  With 
continued  use|the  muscles  become^weak  possibly 
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through  lack  of  nourishment.  Alcohol  disturbs 
the  heart  action,  and  if  its  use  is  continued  the 
heart  degenerates,  becoming  fatty  and  weak. 
How  much  these  effects  are  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  alcohol  no  one  can  tell.  They  appear 
to  be  largely  secondary. 

9.  Whether  recently  acquired  habits  or  char- 
acters are  hereditary  is  still  a  disputed  question 
among  biologists.  Some  writers  claim  that  the 
weak  body,  the  weak  mind  and  the  depraved 
appetite  of  thie  intemperate  man  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  children.  Others  consider  such 
transmission  very  doubtful. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Note.— In  this  subject  five  subjects  are  based  on  general 
pedagogy  and  five  on  Organic  EduccUion. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  foUowlng  proposition : 
"  Education  is  not  a  preparation  for  life;  it  is  life."— JoAn 

2.  In  general,  what,  do  you  think  of  the  use  of  certain 
great  typical  periods  of  civilization  as  furnishing  the  ma- 
terial for  the  work  of  children  in  the  different  grades?  > 

8.  Upon  what  theory  of  the  child's  development  is  such 
selection  of  material  made? 

4.  Is  the  view  of  the  child's  development  upon  which  this 
theory  of  education  rests  a  correct  view?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

5.  Name  several  of  the  leading  periods  in  the  history  of 
civilization  which  are  usually  onosen  for  such  study 

6.  "  Everything  should  be  done  in  the  order  of  nature."— 
Cmneniua.    Explain  this  proposition. 

7.  "  That  man.  I  think  has  had  a  liberal' education  who 
has  been  so  trained  in  his  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready 
servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  plpasure  all  the 
work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of ;  whose  intellect 
is  a  clear,  cold  logic-engine,  with  all  it«  parts  of  equal 
strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order ;  ready,  like  a  steam 
engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work  and  spin  the  gos- 
samers as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind :  whose 
mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  nature,  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operation ; 
one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose 
passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the 
servant  of  a  tender  conscience ;  who  has  learned  to  love  all 
beauty,  whether  of  natifre  or  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to 
respect  others  as  himself."— Pro/esaor  ffvxley. 

State  in  your  own  language  the  general  ideal  or  concep- 
tion of  education  set  forth  in  this  paragraph. 

8.  What  elements  of  training  and  culture  does  it  include? 

9.  As  a  definition  of  education  Is  it  defective?  Give  rea- 
sons for  your  answer. 

10.  What  do  you  consider  the  principal  defects  of  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  ancient  China,  Egypt  and  other  Oriental 
nations? 

1.  Education  is  a  life  process.  School-educa- 
tion is  only  a  part  of  this  process.  The  best  ed- 
ucation comes  from  living  all  one  can  live  from 
day  to  day. 

2.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  civilization  is 
marked  by  certain  great  periods  typical  of  its 
development.  The  products  of  these  periods 
remain  as  objectifications  of  the  life  of  the  times 
and  may  very  reasonably  serve  as  material  or 
means  of  the  child's  development  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  grades. 

3.  That  the  life  of  the  child  is  an  epitome  of 
the  life  of  the  race. 

4.  In  the  main,  yes.  The  parallel  between  the 
development  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  race  is 
easily  seen  in  the  matter  of  gaining  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  life,  in  appreciation  of  beauty, 
and  in  self-control. 


5.  The  Orient,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

6.  Nature  develops  in  order  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  capacity  of  the  thing  to  be  developed 
and  the  conditions  present.  Applying  this  prin- 
cipal to  the  education  of  the  child,  his  capacity 
and  conditions  should  dictate  the  process. 

7.  This  paragraph  seems  to  call  for  full,  sym- 
metrical development  of  all  the  powers  of  man 
In  education. 

8.  It  includes  the  training  of  the  body ;  it  in- 
cludes the  full  swing  of  knowing ;  it  provides  for 
the  aesthetic ;  it  takes  into  account  the  necessity 
of  will  development  to  self -direction. 

9.  It  seems  to  emphasize  strongly  the  essential 
elements  of  character  and  neglects  neither  body 
nor  spirit.  Education  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this. 

10.  The  positive  suppression  of  individuality 
is  the  chief  defect  and  all  others  grow  out  of 
this. 


Among  the  New  Books. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  city  in  the  United 
States  whose  history  abounds  more  in  pictur- 
esque incident  than  the  city  of  New  York.  Cos- 
mopolitan as  it  now  is  the  various  steps,  or 
bounds  rather,  by  which  it  has  become  so  from 
an  Indian  village,  a  Dutch  trading  post,  and  a 
provincial  town  furnish  rich  material  for  histo- 
rian and  story- teller.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Todd,  in 
A  Brief  History  of  New  York,  has  caught  a  good 
many  of  the  interesting  events  and  has  made 
them  into  an  entertaining  and  instructive  narra- 
tive that  reaches  from  the  Dutch  dynasties  to 
Greatei;  New  York.  Dutch  manners  and  cus- 
toriis,  early  landmarks  and  the  way  they  disap- 
pear, New  York  in  the  Revolution,  New  York  as 
the  national  capital,  Hamilton,  Burr,  Fulton, 
the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors,  the  old  Broadway 
stages — all  these  are  some  of  the  features  that 
give  color  and  tone  to  the  sketch.  [American 
Book  Co.,  299  pages,  illustrated,  75  cents.] 

The  announcement  that  Professor  John  M. 
Coulter  has  completed  his  Second  Book  of  Bot- 
any will  be  of  great  interest  to  any  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  first  book.  Plant  Structures^ 
the  title,  serves  to  distinguish  the  scope  of  this 
volume  from  that  of  the  first,  which  was  Plant 
Relations.  The  two  form  a  natural  series,  and  it 
is  the  author's  thought  that  the  broader,  more 
general  study  of  botany  should  precede  the  in- 
tensive laboratory  study.  And  yet,  the  books 
are  sufficiently  independent  to  allow  of  the  use 
of  either  without  the  use  of  the  other ;  or,  if 
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both  are  used«  to  commence  with  either  the  first 
or  the  second.  Plant  Structures  goes  well  into 
the  subject  of  botanical  morphology,  aiming  to 
be  at  the  same  time  popular  and  scientific. 
Twelve  of  the  seventeen  chapters  present  '*  The 
general  story  of  the  evolution  of  plants  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest."  Then  the  additional 
chapters  take  up  the  flower,  the  angiosperms, 
physiology  and  ecology.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  illustrations,  which  were 
entirely  in  charge  of  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell, 
and  many  of  which  were  prepared  by  him. 
They  are  abundant,  remarkably  clear,  and  show 
essentials  in  each  case.  [D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  358 
pages,  $1.20.] 

To  say  that  The  Baldwin  Primer  is  **  a  thing  of 
beauty"  is  no  exaggeration.  Rich  half-tones 
and  colored  illustrations  of  birds,  animals, 
flowers  and  so  forth  must  prove  delightful  to 
the  child.  It  is  this  sense  of  beauty  that  first 
impresses  one  who  takes  up  the  book.  Closer 
examination  shows  that  the  lessons  are  based 
upon  sound  educational  principles.  Letters, 
sounds  and  words  are  taught  together.  Script 
is  introduced  on  the  first  pages.  Many  of  the 
selections  are  bits  of  classics,  and  the  child's , 
interest  must  be  continuous  by  the  introduction 
of  stories  and  sketches  beyond  him  to  be  read 
by  the  teacher.  [American  Book  Co.,  128  pages, 
30  cents,] 
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Stats  and  Profsssionax  Exam- 
inations. 


I.  For  Graduates  of  Higher  Institutions  of  Learn- 
ing Only. 

All  graduates  of  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  Indiana,  or  other  institutions  of  equal 
rank  in  other  states  approved  by  the  state  board 
of  education,  which  require  graduation  from 
commissioned  high  schools,  or  their  equivalent, 
as  a  condition  of  entrance,  which  maintain 
standard  courses  of  study  of  at  least  four  years, 
and  whose  work,  a«  to  scope  and  quality,  is  ap- 
proved by  this  board,  shall,  on  complying  with 
the  conditions  enumerated  below,  be  entitled  to 
life  state  licenses  to  teach  in  Indiana :  Provided^ 
however,  That  graduation  by  the  applicant  shall 
have  been  accomplished  by  not  less  than  three 
years'  resident  study  and  by  thorough,  extended 
examinations  in  all  subjects  pursued  privately 
and  for  which  credit  has  been  given  b,y  the  insti- 
tution: Andy  provided  further ,  That  the  require- 
ment as  to  three  years'  resident  study  shall 
apply  only  to  applicants  graduating  after  this 
date,  January  18, 1900. 


1.  Such  applicants  must  h^ve  held  one  or 
more  sixty  months'  licenses. 

2.  They  must  present  to  the  state  board  of 
education  satisfactory  written  testimonials  from 
competent  superintendents,  special  supervisors, 
teachers,  or  other  school  officials  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  taught  and  managed  a  school  or 
schools  successfully  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
thirty  months,  at  least  ten  of  which  shall  have 
been  in  Indiana. 

3.  They  must  pass  thorough,  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations in  any  three  of  the  following  sub- 
jects :  (1)  General  History  of  Education ;  (2) 
The  School  System  and  the  School  Law  of  Indi- 
ana; (3)  Educational  Psychology;  (4)  Experi- 
mental Psychology  and  Child  Study ;  (5)  Lead- 
ing School  Systems  of  Europe  and  America ;  (6) 
Science  of  Education,  and  (7)  The  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Instruction. 

4.  Before  entering  upon  the  examination,  such 
applicants  shall  present  to  the  state  board  of 
education  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
character,  and  shall  pay  five  dollars  each  (the 
fee  prescribed  by  law) ,  which  can  in  no  case  be 
refunded.  Examinations  in  the  subjects  named 
above  may  be  taken  in  either  March  or  April. 

5.  A  license  will  be  granted  to  those  who  make 
a  general  average  of  75  per  cent.,  not  falling 
below  65  per  cent,  in  any' subject. 

II.  For  Applicants,  not  Graduates  of  Higher  In- 
stitutions of  Learning.  Examinations  of  appli- 
cants for  life  state  and  professional  licenses  will 
be  conducted  in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

1.  Subjects  for  March :  Algebra,  civil  govern- 
ment, American  literature,  science  of  education, 
and  two  of  the  following  three  subjects— Ele- 
ments of  physics,  elements  of  botany,  and 
Latin  (Latin  grammar,  two  books  of  Csesar  and 
two  of  Virgil) .  A  satisfactory  examination  on 
the  above  entitles  the  applicant  to  a  professional 
license,  valid  in  any  Indiana  school  for  eight 
years. 

2.  Subjects  for  April:  Gteometry,  rhetoric, 
general  history,  English  literature,  physical 
geography,  and  two  of  the  following  three  sub- 
jects—Chemistry, Geology  and  Zoloogy.  A  sat- 
isfactory examination  on  both  1  and  2  entitles 
the  applicant  to  a  life  state  license. 

Applicants  for  life  state  and  professional  li- 
censes must  .have  held  two  thirty-six  months' 
licenses  in  Indiana,  or  an  equivalent  in  another 
state,  obtained  by  actual  examination,  and  must 
have  taught  successfully  at  least  forty-eight 
months,  which  fact  shall  be  properly  certified  to 
and  sent  with  the  manuscripts  to  the  state  board 
of  education. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination,  appli- 
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cants  shall  present  to  the  examiner  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  profes- 
sional ability.  Applicants  for  life  state  license 
shall  pay  five  dollars  each  (the  fee  prescribed  by 
law),  which  can,  in  no  case,  be  refunded. 

Applicants  for  professional  license  will  take 
March  examination  only. 

No  fee  is  required  of  applicants  for  professional 
license. 

A  license  will  be  granted  to  those  who  make  a 
general  average  of  seventy  five  per  cent.,  not  fall- 
ing below  sixty  per  cent,  in  any  subject,  and  who 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  professional 
ability  and  good  moral  character. 

An  applicant  for  a  life  state  license  who  shall 
fail  in  the  examination  for  the  same,  but  who 
has  met  all  the  requirements  of  a  professional 
license,  shall  receive  such  license,  or  if  he  reach 
the  required  average  for  a  professional  license, 
but  fall  below  the  standard  per  cent,  in  one  sub- 
ject, he  may  be  conditioned  in  such  subject,  and 
may  be  granted  a  professional  license,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  if  he  had  originally  applied 
for  a  license  of  this  class. 

An  applicant  is  "conditioned,"  that  is,  he 
may  complete  the  work  at  the  next  regular  ex- 
amination, if  he  make  the  required  general  aver- 
age and  pass  successfully  upon  all  the  branches 
except  one,  required  for  the  license  applied  for. 
A  statement  setting  forth  this  fact  will  be  fur- 
nished such  "  conditioned  "  applicant,  who  must 
present  it  to  £he  county  superintendent,  who 
will  forward  it  with  the  manuscript  to  this  de- 
partment. 
III.  Where  the  Examinations  May  he  Taken. 

(a)  Applicants  for  a  professional  license  are 
examined  by  the  county  superintendents  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  March.  The  papers  are  to  be 
graded  by  the  state  board  of  education. 

(6)  Applicants  for  a  life  state  license  may  be 
examined  by  members  of  the  state  board  of  ed- 
ucation at  any  one  of  the  following  places  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  A^ril : 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State 
House,  in  the  of9ce  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Fort  Wayne,  Evansville,  Valparaiso, 
Richmond,  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  Seymour,  or 
in  the  of9ce  of  the  county  superintendent  at 
Bloom  ington. 

Frank  L.  Jones, 
State  Superintendent. 


Educational,  XiItsbart  and  Genbrax 
Items. 


The  Superintendents'  Department  of  theN.  E. 
A.  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  February  27,  28  and 
March  1,  at  the  Auditorium  hotel.     The  rail- 


roads offer  tickets  at  one  and  one-third  fares 
for  the  round  trip,  certificate  plan.  The  pro- 
gram is  a  very  attractive  one. 

The  appointment  is  announced  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Harrison  as  head  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment in  the  Chicago  normal  school: 

President  L.  M.  Sniff  wishes  to  announce  that 
all  persons  desiring  College  Wobk  may  have  it 
at  the  Tri-State  Normal  College  at  all  times  of 
the  year. 

Early  in  the  spring  Mr.  J.  B.  Royce  will  take  a 
position  with  the  Census  Bureau.  Mr.  Royce 
has  been  a  very  efficient  agent  for  the  Inland 
Educator  in  Ripley  county. 

Mr.  Orville  Apple,  I.  S.  N.  S.  class  of  '89,  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  Orange  county, 
Ind.,  has  accepted  a  responsible  position  in  the 
census  office  at  Washington. 

E.  B.  Graham  of  Butler  college  has  been 
elected  to  teach  Latin  and  German  in  the  Green- 
wood high  school.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  member  of 
the  senior  class  this  year  at  Butler. 

Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann  has  just  published 
descriptions  of  three  new  genera  and  twenty 
new  species  of  fishes  from  Puerto  Rico.  This 
number  is  about  10%  of  the  known  fish  fauna  of 
the  island. 

The  general  report  upon  the  expedition  of  the 
Fish  Hawk  to  Puerto  Rico  last  winter  will  be 
published  soon  and  will  contain  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  geography  and  nat- 
ural history  of  that  island. 

The  chair  of  pedagogy  at  the  university  of 
Illinois,  left  vacant  by  the  election  of  professor 
Arnold  Tompkins  as  president  of  the  state  nor- 
mal at  Bloomington,  is  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  E.  G.  Dexter  of  Greeley,  Colorado. 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Kane  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Wabash  college  is  set  for  February  22. 
The  school  is  reported  as  feeling  already  the  im- 
pulse of  its  new  president,  and  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

Miss  Alice  Ward  of  Indianapolis,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  Vories's  Business  college,  but  for  the 
past  year  or  more  a  teacher  in  the  Montpelier 
schools,  was  married  January  1  to  Harry  Hath- 
away of  the  latter  place.  The  Educator  ex- 
tends best  wishes. 

Fred  M.  Chamberlain,  a  graduate  of  the  state 
normal,  and  for  several  years  assistant  natural- 
ist on  the  U.S.  fish  commission  steamer  AXba- 
tross,  is  spending  the  winter  at  Balls  Ferry,  in 
northern  California,  carrying  on  certain  investi- 
gations concerning  the  salmon  of  the  Sacra- 
mento riyer. 
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Miss  Mabel  Bonsall,  a  graduate  of  the  state 
normal,  and  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of  In- 
diana university,  has  been  elected  to  the  position 
of  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  high  school  of  Alex- 
andria. Miss  Bonsall  made  a  good  record  while 
a  student  in  the  Edinburg  schools. 

The  U.  S.  board  on  geographic  names  has 
ruled  that  the  name  of  our  new  West  Indian 
possession  shall  be  spelled  Puerto  Rico,  not 
Porto  Rico.  ''Puerto  Rico"  is  correct  Spanish 
for  **  rich  port  ",while  "  Porto  "  is  a  poor  Portu- 
guese word  for  "  port ".  So  hereafter,  spell  it 
"Puerto  Rico". 

The  Richmond  schools  have  put  in  a  depart- 
ment of  manual  training.  Professor  W.  S.  Hiser, 
who  has  studied  the  sloyd  work  in  some  of  the 
best  eastern  schools,  is  in  charge.  Superintend- 
ent Mott  keeps  informed  as  to  educational  prog- 
ress, and  The  Educator  predicts  a  bright  future 
for  the  schools  under  his  charge. 

The  vacancy  in  the  large  normal  school  at 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  been  filled  by  Dr.  Albert 
Leonard,  dean  of  Syracuse  university.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  principalship  at  Ypsilanti  he  will  be 
also  the  oflBcial  head  of  the  two  other  normal 
schools  of  the  state.  This  plan  of  unification 
will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 

New  York  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to  unify 
her  state  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
system  as  it  has  existed,  partly  controlled  by  the 
department  of  education  and  partly  by  the 
board  of  regents  needs  unification.  The  greflt 
thing  to  be  avoided  in  building  a  new  system  is 
to  build  as  far  as  possible  away  from'  politics. 

Mr.  Cloudsley  Rutter,  a  state  normal  man, 
class  '88,  now  on  the  U.  S.  fish  commission  and 
stationed  at  San  Francisco,  has  been  visiting  his 
parents  at  Oakland  City,  Ind.  Mr.  Rutter,  since 
leaving  the  state  normal,  has  graduated  at 
Doane  college  and  at  Stanford  university,  hav- 
ing taken  his  master's  degree  at  the  latter  insti- 
tution. 

Thb  Educator  extends  its  wishes  of  long  life 
and  happiness  to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Ulysses 
Howe  Smith  recently  married.  Professor  Smith, 
now  assistant  registrar  of  Indiana  university, 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  successful  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana.  The  bride  ha^ 
also  been  a  teacher  fn  the  state,  though  a  gradu- 
ate of  Oxford,  Ohio. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  reports  for  last  year  the  largest  growth 
in  public  interest  it  has  ever  enjoyed.  Its  sub- 
scription list  is  the  largest  on  its  record,  and 
with  W.  J.  Stillman,  Walter  H.  Page,  John  Fiske, 


Woodrow  Wilson,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
John  Muir  on  its  list  of  contributors  it  is  safe  to 
predict  continuous  growth. 

It  is  likely  that  many  readers  of  the  peerless 
Youth*8  Companion  have  read  the  paper  year 
after  year  without  knowing  or  even  stopping  to 
think  who  was  its  editor.  Few  readers  hav0 
known  that  the  name  of  Perry  Mason  &  Co.  was 
Wholly  fictitious,  and  that  the  paper  has  been 
published  and  edited  for  forty  years  by  Daniel 
■Sharp  Ford  who  died  December  24. 

The  Kentucky  Educational  Association,  which 
met  in  Louisville  December  27-29,  was  the  larg- 
est and  most  enthusiastic  meeting  held  in  years. 
The  enrollment  was  fifty  more  than  double  that 
of  last  year.  The  banner,  which  is  given  to  the 
city  showing  the  greatest  aggregate  of  miles 
traveled,  was  proudly  borne  off  by  the^ teachers 
of  Ashland,  Ky.,  their  mileage  being  6,000. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  write  us  that 
a  mistake  was  made  in  their  copy  for  advertising 
in  the  January  Educator.  "A  Day's  Pleasure  " 
should  be  made  to  read  "  Doorstep  Acquaint- 
ance." The  announcement  as  corrected  would 
be :  Number  139  of  the  Riverside  Series,  How- 
ell's Doorstep  Acquaintance  and  Other  Sketches, 
With  introduction  and  notes,  paper.  15  cents, 
net. 

Chicago  is  considering  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ing her  own  text-books.  Superintendent  An- 
drews thinks  it  can  be  done  at  a  saving  to  the 
children,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  school 
board  place  the  profit  to  the  publishers  under 
the  present  system  as  high  as  40  or  50  per  cent. 
Let  them  remember  the  old  adage  to  make  haste 
slowly.  ,California  tried  going  into  the  book 
business  and  is  now  every  day  repenting  of  her 
sin. 

The  normal  school  idea  continues  to  grow. 
Governor  Shaw  of  Iowa  in  his  last  message  to 
the  general  assembly  of  that  state  recommends 
the  establishment  of  four  additional  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  These,  with  the  state 
normal  already  established  at  Cedar  Falls, 
would  make  five  of  these  schools  tor  Iowa.  The 
Governor  reports  a  full  treasury  and  asks  liberal 
appropriations  for  educational  support.  His 
plan  includes  better  preparation  for  teachers  in 
the  rural  schools. 

**  Some  Earlham  Alumni  in  Journalism"  is  the 
title  of  an  interesting  article  by  President  J.  J. 
Mills  in  the  January  Earlhamite.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished names  are  those  of  R.  U.  Johnson,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Century  ^  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn  of 
the  Indianapolis  Sentinel j  and  Benjamin  F.  True- 
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blood,  who  edits  TJie  Advocate  of  Peace.  There 
are  at  least  seven  others  named  as  having  gained 
distinction  in  journalism,  making  altogether  a 
record  of  which  Earlham  may  well  feel  proud. 

The  state  association  of  Illinois  teachers  put 
itself  on  record  favoring  the  adoption  of  the 
national  educational  association  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  simplification  of  the  spelling  of 
certain  word's,  and  adopted  a  resolution  asking 
the  national  association  to  set  aside  $1,000  a  year 
for  five  years  to  promote  the  cause  of  simplifi- 
cation in  the  spelling  of  English.  It  also  ex- 
pressed itself  as  approving  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews 
in  his  position  regarding  the  right  of  a  superin- 
tendent to  appoint  teachers. 

The  first  number  of  the  Macmillan  Company's 
new  magazine.  The  International  Monthly ^  gives 
evidence  of  its  substantial  character.  The 
essays  are  at  the  same  time  scholarly  and  simple. 
It  is  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  editor  and  his 
associates  to  furnish  a  journal  which  shall  com- 
bine the  best  features  of  the  more  serious  Eng- 
lish monthly  and  quarterly  reviews,  and  shall 
also  revert  to  the  standard  once  set  in  America 
by  the  scholarly  quarterly.  It  aims  to  present 
contemporary  thought  in  a  permanent,  dig- 
nified, yet  practically  available  form. 

The  piece  of  work  which  Superintendent  F.  L. 
Jonei  sends  to  Paris  as  an  exhibit  of  the  state 
department  of  public  instruction  is  a  very  cred- 
itable one.  It  •may  be  described  as  a  large  al- 
bum of  thirty-eight  pages,  eleven  by  fifteen 
inches  in  size,  bound  in  full  morocco  and  trimmed 
In  gold.  The  album  contains  an  outline  of  the 
Indiana  school  system  in  detail,  of  the  various 
teachers*  organizations,  and  of  the  reading  cir- 
cles. Then  there  are  descriptions  of  the  higher 
educational  institutions  and  of  a  few  of  the 
modern  secondary  and  primary  school  buildings. 
There  are  numerous  fine  photographs. 

A  recent  copy  of  the  Kokomo  News  states  that 
for  the  first  time  in  years  all  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  schools  of  Howard  county  have 
been  visited  during  a  single  term  by  the  county 
superintendent.  This  speaks  well  for  Superin- 
tendent Bobey  and  indicates  a  purpose  to  keep 
the  Howard  county  schools  growing.  Mr.  Robey 
has  the  true  professional  spirit,  and  this  close 
contact  with  his  teachers  means  progress  for  the 
schools.  Among  other  things  arranged  *for,  Mr. 
Robey  will  receive  and  place  on  file  in  his  ofiice 
a  letter  and  a  composition  from  each  pupil  of 
the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  every 
district  in  the  county. 

The  "Marion  Normal  College  closed  the  first 
winter  term  January  11.    The  attendance  was 


large,  far  exceeding  the  corresponding  term  of 
last  year.  The  brick  work  on  the  new  building 
has  been  completed,  and  the  contractors  promise 
everything  in  readiness  for  the  spring  term 
which  opens  March  27.  The  new  building  is  156 
feet  long,  55  feet  wide  and  four  stories  high.  It 
contains  among  many  other  things,  a  fine  science 
room,  and  the  largest  business  hall  in  the  state. 
The  architecture  is  modem ;  it  i^  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
all  that  could  be  desired .  This ,  wi  th  the  splendid 
structure  erected  five  years  ago,  gives  the  insti- 
tution one  of  the  most  complete  outfits  in  the 
state. 

Superintendent  C.  F.  Mcintosh,  of  Spencer,  is 
a  candidate  for  the  nomination  of  the  oflSce 
of  State  Superintendent  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  coming  convention  of  the  Democratic 
party.  No  other  name  has  been  mentioned  so 
far,  and  Mr.  Mcintosh  bids  fair  to  be  the 
nominee  of  this  party.  The  Educator  is  inter- 
ested in  having  a  good  man  nominated  by 
each  party  because  this  insures  a  good  man 
for  the  place.  Mr.  Mcintosh  is  certainly  well 
equipped  for  the  position.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Class  of  '92,  and 
since  then  has  been  engaged  in  public  school 
work  as  teacher,  and  as  superintendent  of  schools. 
He  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  Owen  county.  He  is  well 
known  over  the  state,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Progressive  county  superintendents,  and  has 
held  a  number  of  of9ces  in  the  school  organiza- 
tions of  the  state. 

The  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Indiana  University  was  celebrated  January  19th. 
Governor  Mount  was  present,  and  act>ed  as  chair- 
man of  the  day.  The  leading  address  was  by 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  who  spoke  on  ** Privi- 
lege and  Responsibility."  Mr.  Benj.  F.  Long, 
of  the  junior  class,  represented  the  students  in 
an  address  entitled  **The  University  and  Stu- 
dent Life."  The  Hon.  J.  E.  McCullough,  of  In- 
dianapolis, representing  the  alumni,  followed 
with  an  address  on  the  "Relation  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  State."  Professor  J.  A.  Woodbum 
of  the  chair  of  history,  spoke  on  the  "University 
and  the  State."  Hon.  Charles  L.  Henry  of  An- 
derson represented  the  trustees  in  an  address  on 
the  "Advantages  of  State  Support  of  Higher 
Education.'.'  Music  was  furnished  by  the  col- 
lege band  and  college  glee  club.  On  the  even- 
ing of  January  18th,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Martin  Wright  Sampson,  of  the  chair  of 
English,  the  students  gave  As  You  Like  It  in  a 
very  attractive  manner. 
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The  resignation  of  D.  K.  Goss  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Indianapolis  schools  is  announced,  to 
take  place  at  the  end  of  this  school  year.  One 
member  of  the  Indianapolis  school  board  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  no  Indiana  man  will  be 
considered  for  the  place.  Regarding  such  a  re- 
port President  Swain  of  Indiana  University 
surely  expresses  current  sentiment  when  he  says : 
"  I  refuse  to  believe  that  this  member  of  the 
board  speaks  for  the  entire  board.  There  is  one 
rule  that  should  be  applied  to  the  selection  of 
persons  for  all  educational  positions  by  school 
boards — the  best  man  or  woman  that  a  given 
place  demands  should  be  employed .  The  typical 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Indiana  is  a  man 
that  will,  first  of  all,  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  use  the  material  obtainable  to  make  the  sys- 
tem of  schools  under  his  supervision  the  best 
possible.  He  does  not  permit  his  friendship  for 
any  institution  to  lead  him  to  employ  inferior 
teachers.  He  does  his  duty  as  he  should,  first  of 
all,  to  the  schools  he  is  employed  to  serve.  If  a 
better  man  can  be  found  outside  of  the  state 
than  inside,  that  will  accept  the  position  in  In- 
dianapolis, well  and  good ;  but,  if  all  the  able 
educators  of  Indiana  are  to  be  rejected  on  the 
theory  that  they  can  not  be  trusted  to  do  their 
duty,  a  great  injustice  will  be  done  the  teaching 
profession  in  this  state.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  school  board  of  Indianapolis  will  make  this 
mistake." 


ANNOXJNCEMBNT      REOABDINO        SPRING 
T£RM  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL.. 


The  following  circular  letter  has  been  sent  by 
the  State  Normal  School  to  all  the  county  su- 
perintendents in  the  state : 

Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
Terrs  Haute,  Indiana. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  For  the  past  several  years  the 
State  Normal  School  has  found  it  necessary, 
owing  to  the  very  large  number  of  students,  to 
limit  the  attendance  in  the  spring  term  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  students  only.  We  have  admitted 
without  examination  only  college  and  univer- 
sity graduates,  graduates  of  commissioned  high 
schools,  and  persons  holding  the  three  years'  or 
two  years'  county  license.  Many  county  super- 
intendents and  others  have  regretted  strongly 
the  necessity  for  a  rule  that  excluded  from  the 
school  in  the  spring  term  persons  holding  the 
one  year  county  license.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  probably  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
fifteen  thousand  teachers  of  the  state  are  teach- 
ing on  the  one  year  license.  Statistics  recently 
collected  by  me  show  that  this  is  a  fact.    It 


therefore  seems  a  matter  of  great  injustice  that 
the  only  iprofessional  school  in  the  state,  sup- 
ported^ by  the  state  for  the  training  of  public 
school  teachers,  should  close  its  doors  against 
this]  large  class  of  teachers  at  the  only  term  in 
the  year  when  they  can  attend. 

Two  years  ago  the  school  decided  to  establish 
a  summer  term  which  should  follow  the  regular 
school  year.  The  very  large  attendance  upon 
the  summer  term  (618  in  the  summer  of  '98  and 
663  in  the  summer  of  '99)  has  somewhat  relieved 
the  pressure  in  the  regular  spring  term.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  decided  that  hereafter 
the  school  will  admit  without  examination  in 
the  spring  term  the  following  classes  of  stu- 
dents :  College  and  university  graduates,  gradu- 
ates of  commissioned  high  schools,  persons  hold- 
ing the  life  state  or  professional  license,  and  per- 
sons holding  Dne  or  more  three  years',  two  years' 
or  one  year  county  licenses. 

A  circular  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission for  each  of  the  terms  of  the  current 
year  will  shortly  be  mailed  to  your  address. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  W.  Parspns,  President. 


The  Aryans. 


Editor  of  The  Inland  Educator. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Greorge  Branson,  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Educator  who  says  under  the  heading 
"Whence  came  the  Aryans,"  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  Outline  of  Method  in 
History  and  the  Ten  Boys  are  promulgating  the 
falsp  notion  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryan 
race,  I  wish  to  say  that  very  eminent  authorities 
yet  maintain  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryan, 
though  other  eminent  authorities  do  locate  it  in 
other  places;  as.  South  Eastern  Europe, North 
Western  Europe,  Northern  Africa  and  so  forth. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  origin 
of  the  race  as  to  place  and  time  all  are  agreed 
that  the  earliest  historical  development  of  the 
race,  of  any  great  proportion,  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  was  in  the  Indus  valley,  and 
that  afterwards  another  division  of  the  Aryan 
people  developed  a  civilization  in  Persia.  After 
this  another  branch  developed  in  Greece,  an- 
other afterwards  in  Rome,  and  another  after- 
wards in  western  Europe.  Now,  while  it  is  not 
certain  just  what  direction  these  several  divi- 
sions traveled,  in  each  casa,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  if  eminent  authorities  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  that  the  general  direction  was  westward. 
These  two  points,  first,  to  track  out  the  Aryan 
race  in  its  several  historic  homes  in  the  order  in 
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which  they  arose,  and  second,  to  show  that  the 
general  movement  was  a  westerly  one  are  the 
essential  ideas  advocated  by  the  course  of  study 
now  being  developed  throughout  our  state. 
Yours  truly, 

Ellwood  W.  Kemp. 


Prize  Essays. 


The  Indiana  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion offers  two  medals  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
five,  and  ten  dollars  respectively,  to  the  two  stu- 
dents in  the  commissioned  high  schools  of  the 
state  who  shall  write  the  best  essays  on  subjects 
connected  .with  the  War  of  Independence.  The 
essays  must  contain  from  1,500  to  2,000  words, 
and  must  be  finished  not  later  than  May  1, 1900. 
For  further  particulars  address  William  Allen 
Wood,  Indianapolis,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
society. 


To  Readers  and  Patrons. 


We  wish  to  sincerely  thank  our  readers  and 
patrons  for  their  many  kind  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and  also  for  their  financial  support  during 
the  year  just  closed.  We  have  been  favored 
with  a  large  subscription  list,  and  many  of  our 
books  have  been  ordered  during  the  year  and 
put  into  successful  use  in  the  schoolroom  and 
library. 

The  handling  of  a  large  subscription  list  is 
necessarily  very  complex,  but  the  Inland  Pub- 
lishing Company  feels  gratified  in  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  errors  have  appeared. 

We  request  that  all  our  subscribers  read  care- 
fully the  statement  made  on  this  page,  a  copy  of 
which  appears  in  each  issue.  This  makes  clear 
all  business  relations. 

The  Inland  Publishing  Company  sends  out 
statements  of  account  to  all  subscribers  who 
appear  delinquent  on  our  books  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  Jan.  10th  of  each  year.  This  was  done 
this  year  and  many  have  already  responded  with 
payment. 

A  second  statement  of  account  will  be  sent  out 
as  soon  as  possible  after  February  10th,  1900,  if 
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Educational  ^^  continuation  of  the  series 
begun  last  month  by  Professor 
Creeds.  Howard  Sandison  our  readers 
have  this  month  the  main  points  for  which  Mr. 
Edward  Bok  contends  in  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. Mr.  Bok  does  not  profess  to  be  a  school- 
man, but,  as  a  very  successful  journalist,  his 
opinion  of  what  might  reasonably  and  safely  be 
expected  of  a  child  at  school  has  been  widely 
read  and  freely  discussed.  -  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  for  this  series  that  the  views  of 
both  schoolmen  and  others  be  presented,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  offer  our  readers  these  views  of 
Mr.  Bok  together  with  his  portrait. 
•       •       • 

a  ^       m.      I*  is  ^®^^  known  that  the 

Score  one  for  the  ^^^^  important  action  in 
NewSpellingr.  ^^vor  of  the  spelling  re- 
form is  the  one  taken  by  the  N.  E.  A.,  deciding 
to  use  a  revised  spelling  in  all  its  official  docu- 
ments and  reports.  Several  of  the  leading  edu- 
cational papers  have  adopted  the  revision ;  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  recently  decided  to 
use  the  same  forms  in  all  its  official  publications. 
The  action  affects  the  spelling  of  these  twelve 
words: — ^program,  tho,  altho,  thoro,  thorofare, 
thru,  thruout,  catalog,  prolog,  decalog,  dema- 
gog, pedagog.  The  Educator  prefers  the  old 
forms,  but  predicts  that  the  revision  will  be  gen- 
eral within  the  next  five  years.  The  saving  is 
too  manifest  to  be  ignored. 
•       •       • 

What  !>«««  Thin      ^^^  year  when  New  York 

ShrnM   ?         ^^^^^  ^®^  facilities  forchil- 

igniiy/  dren  in  the  lower  grades 

far  below  what  was  required  it  was  arranged 

that  half  the  children  of  certain  districts  should 


attend  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  half  in  the 
afternoon.  This  was  not  entirely  new,  but  it 
was  at  least  surprising  to  find  that  the  children 
thrived  just  as  well,  intellectually,  upon  a^half 
as  upon  a  whole  day  of  school.  The  discovery 
was  almost  or  quite  an  accident.  But  just  now 
Principal  F.  D.  Boynton  of  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
high  school  is  attempting  to  show  that  a  single 
hour  per  day  for  little  children  is  as  good  as  five. 
Mrs.  Sara  D.  Jenkins  who  has  charge  of  the  class 
declares  that  the  experiment  is  a  success,  though 
she  has  tried  it  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, with  small  classes  of  twelve  pupils  each. 
The  immediate  benefits  that  would  follow  the 
general  adoption  of  greatly  shortened  hours  for 
little  children  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Among 
them  we  should  have  to  count,  a  large  saving  in 
money,  more  time  for  personal  attention  by  the 
teacher,  reduced  danger  to  health  from  crowd- 
ing and  bad  ventilation,  reduced  danger  of 
crushing  out  the  child's  spontaneity  by  long- 
imposed  restraints,  the  larger  opportunities  for 
parents,  since  the  child  would  be  at  home  more 
of  the  time,  and  a  total  disappearance  of  the 
nervous  strain  imposed  upon  the  teacher  by  re- 
quiring her  to  hold  in  check  a  room  full  of  tired 
and  restless  children.  Can  it  be  that  we  have 
been  so  prodigal  of  strength  and  time  ? 


^  ^Transition  from 


Under  this  caption  Pro- 

a  m.  1 ...  #^  11  ft  lessor  L.  B.  R.  Briggs, 
School  to  CoUege."    ^.^^^  .„   ^^e   March 

Atlantic  Monthly  makes  some  suggestions  that  are 
teeming  with  interest  to  every  high  school  and 
college  preparatory  teacher,  for  every  parent 
who  has  boys  fitting  for  college,  and  even  for 
every  young  man  about  to  become  a  freshman. 
The  author  of  the  article  speaks  in  a  vigorous 
and  straightforward  way  of  the  dangers  and  the 
temptation?  and  the  difficulties  that  are  almost 
sure  to  beset  the  student ;  and,  happily,  he  points 
out  safeguards.  ''What  is  his  trainin^good  for 
if  it  has  not  taught  him  the  folly,  the  misery, 
and  the  wrong  of  dabbling  in  evil?  .... 
Misleading  as  the  predominance  of  athletics  in 
an  institution  of  learning  may  be,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  athletics  lies  a  saving  power,  and 
that  for  many  a  boy  no  better  bridge  of  the  gap 
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between  school  and  college  has  yet  been  found 
than  the  bridge  offered  by  athletics.  .  •  . 
Football  supplies  what  President  Eliot  calls  *  a 
new  and  efifective  motive  for  resisting  all  sins 
which  weaken  and  corrupt  the  body,'  it  appeals 
to  ambition  and  to  self-restraint.  .  .  .  One 
way  to  deal  with  these  strange,  excited,  inex- 
perienced, and  intensely  human  things  called 
Freshmen  is  to  let  them  flounder  till  they  drown 
or  swim ;  and  this  way  has  been  advocated  by 
men  who  have  no  boys  of  their  own.  It  is  de- 
lightfully simple,  if  we  can  only  shut  eye  and  ear 
and  heart  and  conscience ;  and  it  has  a  kind  of 
plausibility  in  the  examples  of  men  who  through 
rough  usage  have  achieved  strong  character. 
'  The  objection,'  as  the  master  of  a  great  school 
said  the  other  day,  'is  the  waste ;  and,'  he  added, 
'it  is  such  an  awful  thing  to  waste  human  life  I' " 


The  N.  E.  A.  WIU 
Gro  to  Charleston 


The  committee  appointed 
to  select  a  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  has  selected  Charleston.  It 
is  understood  that  Boston,  Atlantic  City,  and 
Montreal  were  candidates  for  the  favor.  But 
the  South  was  most  cordial  in  its  invitation,  as 
the  South  is  wont  to  be,  and  urged  the  selec^ 
tion  of  Charleston  on  the  ground  that  the  visit 
of  ten  thousand  teachers  would  be  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  help  to  education  in  the  South. 
Charleston  claims  that  she  has  ample  facilities 
to  entertain  the  convention,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  visitors  will  learn  something  of 
southern  hospitality.    July  7-18  is  the  date. 


Superintendents  There  is  no  school  conven- 
^mm-     ^  1     ^^±  ^^^^  held  during  the  year 

Meet  in  Chicago.  ,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^er  results 

may  be  expected  than  from  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  fact  that  there  is  much 
more  concentration  here  than  at  the  general 
convention  in  July  increases  the  importance  of 
the  Superintendents'  organization.  On  another 
page  in  this  issue  will  be  found  mention  of  some 
of  the  good  things  enjoyed  by  those  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  just  held. 


Buskin  and 
Blackmore. 


Late  in  January  England,  and 
indeed  the  whole  world,  lost 
two  eminent  men — ^John  Rus- 
kin  the  art  critic,  and  Richard  D.  Blieu^kmore 
the  novelist*  The  man  who  gives  the  world 
even  one  great  book,  a  book  that  is  a  perennial 
source  of  pleasure,  deserves  to  be  gratefully  re- 


membered. Such  a  service  was  rendered  by  the 
author  of  Loma  Doone  and  the  world  to-day 
would  agree  that  his  fame  rests  secure  upon 
that  story.  Ruskin's  fame  is  of  a  different  kind. 
Indeed  there  is  little  reason  for  associating  their 
names  beyond  the  fact  that  as  two  great  Eng- 
lishmen, each  a  master  in  his  own  field,  their 
lives  closed  at  about  the  same  time.  Of  j^uskin 
The  Dial  says  "There  is  no  Englishman  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  stature  left  alive;  his 
peers  have  all  gone  before  him,  and  now  the 
last  of  the  great  spirits  who  have  shaped  for  our 
Victorian  age  its  ethical  and  sesthetical  ideals 
has  been  gathered  to  his  rest."  This  is  high 
praise  for  one  whose  judgments  were  often 
wrong,  whose  methods  of  reform  were  imprac- 
ticable, and  whose  estimate  of  the  work  of  , 
others  was  often  over-exaggerated.  But  happily 
there  was  in  his  life  so  much  that  was  sane,  and 
m  his  art  so  much  that  was  beautiful,  that  even 
his  detractors  can  scarcely  minimize  his  in- 
fluence for  good.  It  was  an  inestimable  service 
even  to  set  the  world  to  thinking  seriously  about 
art.  This,  Ruskin  did.  During  a  long  and  an 
active  life  he  kept  giving  to  a  delighted  public 
thoughts  and  principles  in  which  beauty  and 
truth  were  his  ^tanding  texts.  He  was  a  teacher 
both  of  art  and  of  ethics,  and  such  a  master  of 
English  that  his  influence  was  great  in  both 
provinces.  Now  that  his  work  is  ended  one 
hardly  knows  if  it  was  his  gospel  of  beauty  In 
art,  or  his  high  view  of  conduct  and  life,  or  his 
charming  literary  style,  or  the  splendid  life  of 
the  man  himself  that  pleases  most. 


Our  Kind  ^'  there  should  seem  to  be  a 
tinge  of  irony  in  speaking  of 
I>etractors.  ^^^  detractors  as  "kind"  let 
the  suspicion  be  dismissed  at  once.  There  is 
no  disposition  to  indulge  any  such  spirit.  On 
the  contrary  the  frequent  recurrence  of  sharp 
criticisms  against  the  schools  that  have  appeared 
of  late  is  a  sure  indication  of  growing  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  community.  So  far  as  the 
criticism  is  intelligent  and  not  wholly  destruc- 
tive it  ought  to  be  welcome  to  teachers.  Any- 
body, in  any  occupation,  is  likely  either  to  resent 
or  ignore  mere  fault  finding;  but  the  earnest 
teacher,  conscious  of  the  weak  points  both  in 
his  own  work  and  in  the  system  at  large,  will 
always  be  willing  to  hear  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. It  ought  to  help  us  to  know  how 
others  see  us.  And  yet,  there  is  great  need  for 
the  exercise  of  careful  judgment  in  estimating 
the  value  of  criticism,  however  friendly  and 
kind.    For  just  as  the  teacher  is  in  danger  of 
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bias  regarding  his  own  work,  so  the  layman  is 
quite  likely  to  take  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
things  he  woul^  fain  reform.  It  seems  to  The 
Educator  that  the  one  thing  to  be  most  desired 
is  intelligent  and  mutual  sympathy— one  born 
of  knowledge.  Parents  and  friends  must  re- 
member that  the  system  at  best  is  exceedingly 
complex,  that  a  complex  civilization  makes  it  so. 
They  must  remember,  too,  that  it  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  experimenting 
has  been  inevitable.  Parents  and  friends  should 
be  present  at  teachers'  meetings  to  see  how  earn- 
estly the  teachers  are  seeking  the  best  things. 
If  possible,  parents  should  read  at  least  one 
good  educational  journal.  Then  there  should 
be  occasional  joint  meetings  where  all  who  are 
interested  in  schools  and  education,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  might  consider  and  discuss 
the  various  educational  problems  from  various 
points  of  view.  In  a  community  where  these 
close  relations  existed  one  can  hardly  imagine 
such  a  thing  as  caustic  or  hostile  criticism. 


An  Interesting   ^"^  ^^**«  ^«J^*^«^  ^^  a  >*P- 
_  resentative    Kansas    paper, 

li^xperiment.     ^^jj  ^.^^  ^^^  financially 

successful.  For  the  week  beginning  March  18 
the  entire  control  of  the  paper  and  its  policy,  its 
news  and  its  business  will  be  turned  over  without 
reserve  to  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  to  be  run 
as  he  thinks  Jesus  would  run  it.  Mr.  Sheldon 
will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  well 
known  book  In  His  Steps.  Those  who  know  him 
in  his  personal  life  say  that  it  accords  with  his 
teaching.  The  experiment  will  be  studied  with 
much  interest.  Mr.  Sheldon  gives  his  time  and 
his  work,  and  the  proprietor  gives  the  free  use 
of  his  establishment.  All  income,  above  run- 
ning expenses,  will  be  given  to  worthy  institu- 
tions. The  week's  subscription  price  is  twenty- 
five  cents. 


Bichard  W.  Thompson. 


Peacefully  and  nat- 
urally, the  life  that 
was  fully  rounded  out  came  to  a  close  early  in 
February.  Born  in  1809,  the  year  that  gave  the 
world  Holmes,  Tennyson,  Darwin,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Lincoln  and  many  other  notables,  the  life 
of  Colonel  Thompson  almost  spanned  the  great- 
est of  the  centuries.  He  was  a  worthy  contem- 
porary of  other  worthies.  Coming  early,  as  he 
did,  into  public  life,  his  experience  with  the  great 
men  of  the  century  was  remarkable.  Sooner  or 
later  he  became  personally  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  of  them.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 


looked  with  wondering  eyes  upon  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  was 
making  some  purchases  at  a  village  store,  and 
whose  gentle  and  benevolent  expression  made  an 
impression  upon  the  lad  that  was  both  deep  and 
lasting.  The  figures  of  Madison  and  Monroe 
were  familiar  to  the  boy,  and  he  went  with  his 
father  to  Washington  to  see  Andrew  Jackson  in- 
augurated. Colonel  Thompson  was  a  member  of 
Congress  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  was  of 
course  acquainted  with  all  the  presidents  from 
the  beginning  of  his  public  life  up  to  the  present. 
Last  Fall,  when  President  McKinley  stopped  in 
Terre  Haute  it  was  Colonel  Thompson,  over 
ninety  years  old,  whose  voice,  even  then  silvery 
and  clear,  we  ^heard  introducing  him.  But  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of  these  reminiscences 
were  those  which  pertain  to  Lincoln.  During 
the  war  Thompson  knew  the  president  well,  and 
.was! often  called  to  the  white  house  to  advise 
with  him.  It  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  spend  an 
evening  with  Colonel  Thompson  in  his  fine  old 
library,  where,  during  the  calm  closing  years  of 
his  life  he  loved  to  meet  the  younger  folks  and 
talk  to  them  out  of  his  rich  store  of  experiences. 
Kindly  and  genial,  everybody  here  knew  him  as 
"Uncle  Dick."  Indiana  knew  him  as  her  **Grand 
Old  Man."  The  whole  nation  is  poorer  for  his 
going,  but  happily  richer  for  his  having  lived. 
Loyal  to  his  party  he  never  lost  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  those  who  opposed  him.  His  life 
was  clean  and  exemplary.  It  is  worth  holding 
up  as  a  model  for  the  young,  and  it  will  long  be 
ah  inspiration  to  all  who  may  know  it. 


_,,        ^^  ,    When  one  of  the  younger 

Education  and    ^en  becomes  president  of  a 
Business.  ^^^^  university  the  tradi- 

tions of  which  have  been  sacredly  guarded  and 
held  by  the  college  fathers  there  is  naturally  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  all  his  public  utterances. 
At  least  it  has  been  so  with  the  new  president 
of  Yale,  Arthur  T.  Hadley.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph  to  eulogize  President 
Hadley,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  views  of 
present-day  education  are  at  least  modern.  He 
sees  clearly  that  higher  education  is  no  longer  in 
any  sense  peculiarly  appropriate  for  professional 
people  only.  He  sees  that  the  best  business  suc- 
cess depends  largely  upon  a  liberal  education. 
He  sees  that  the  training  which  gives  due  sense 
of  proportion,  which  discriminates  between  the 
essential  and  the  non-essential,  which  teaches 
what  things  are  most  worth  doing  is  better  in 
the  long  run  than  the  technical  or  trade  train- 
ing, provided  this  latter  is  had  at  the  expense  of 
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the  former.  He  sees  that  ^'  the  modern  business 
man  must  learn  to  have  enjoyment  of  the  great 
things  of  literature  and  history/'  and  that 
'Hhere  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  boy 
who  in  the  years  when  his  character  is  most 
plastic  can  come  into  contact  with  the  great 
deeds  of  other  times  recorded  in  past  history, 
and  with  the  great  ideals  of  all  ages  recorded  in 
poetry."  Now  what  President  Hadley  recog- 
nizes and  advocates  in  college  education  is  uni- 
versally true  and  applies  as  well  both  to  second- 
ary and  elementary  education.  To  quote  him 
once  more :  "That  education  is  best  and  high- 
est which  most  fully  brings  home  to  the  boy  by 
illustrations  of  history,  by  inspiration  of  litera- 
ture, by  the  teachings  of  the  e very-day  life'^of 
the  present  time  that  none  of  us  liveth  for  him- 
self; that  possessions  mean  power,  andj^that 
power  means  duty." 


Personal  Character. 

An  appeal  for  the  things  which  make  for 
good  character  is  never  out  of  season.  Nei- 
ther is  such  an  appeal  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  any  class  or  profession.  And  yet 
it  should  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
teaching  profession.  It  is  merely  trite  to 
say  that  in  no  other  calling  does  so  much 
depend  upon  character.  We  all  admit  this. 
But  does  it  not  seem  that  too  little  attention 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  question  of  char- 
acter in  determining  the  fitness  of  men  and 
women  to  teach  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
relative  value  we  place  upon  the  things 
which  determine  fitness  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  importance  ?  We  find  it  far  easier 
to  test  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  branch- 
es he  is  expected  to  teach  than  to  guage  his 
native  teaching  ability.  It  is  easier  still  to 
measure  native  ability  than  to  judge  accu- 
rately of  character.  And  yet,  in  the  whole 
examining  process,  the  emphasis  is  placed 
most  upon  mere  knowledge,  and  least  upon 
the  essentials  of  character. 

In  saying  this  there  is  no  intention  to  re- 
flect discredit  upon  examining  boards  any- 
where. Like  all  officials  they  simply  reflect 
and  execute  the  popular  spirit  and  will.  To 
improve  conditions  there  must  first  come  a 
higher  popular  standard.  For  example,  a 
teacher's  license  certifies  that  the  holder  has 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  certain 


specified  branches,  and  possesses  '^  a  good 
moral  character."  Properly  enough  the  ex- 
amining board  is  made  the  judge  both  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  moral  character  and 
as  to  how  nearly  the  applicant  measures  up 
to  the  requirements.  But  right  there  comes 
the  difficulty:  an  examiner  may  have  heard 
that  a  candidate  has  certain  bad  habits 
which  would  disgrace  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, but  the  applicant  comes  armed  with  a 
written  "testimonial"  and  secures  the  li- 
cense. Here  is  a  teacher  standing  high  in 
his  profession  who  frequently  and  openly 
does  things  which  we  teach  children  to  be 
wrong,  but  his  license  is  not  revoked !  Is  it 
forsooth  because  he  stands  so  high  ?  Here 
is  another  who  "  is  known  "  as  a  man  who 
will  not  pay  his  debts  until  he  is  obliged  to 
do  so,  yet  he  holds  his  license,  and  appar- 
ently finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  re- 
newed. No  reader  need  suspect  that  these 
are  individual  cases,  for  they  are,  alas,  too 
numerous.  Can  it  be  that  parents  are  will- 
ing to  entrust  their  children  to  characterless 
teachers?  Surely  the  schoolroom  should 
call  for  a  standard  of  honor  and  honesty 
and  cleanliness  not  a  whit  lower  than  that 
of  the  pulpit.  To  demand  it  rests  with  the 
teachers  themselves. 

A  noble,  yet  practical,  woman,  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  former  president  of  Welles- 
ley  college,  says :  "The  time  will  come  when 
the  examiner  will  ask  first  into  the  personal 
and  private  character  of  the  teacher.  Even 
high  ideals  are  not  secondary  to  noble  char- 
acter. It  is  not  the  learning  that  she  has, 
nor  the  training  that  she  has,  that  makes  the 
true  teacher.  It  is  her  personality.  Many 
of  the  best  teachers  to-day  never  received  a 
normal  school  certificate  that  they  had  been 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  newest  and 
most  approved  methods.  Their  success  lies 
in  the  power  of  their  own  high  characters, 
and  their  endeavor  to  promote  through  love 
and  sympathy  the  best  possibilities  of  the 
children  under  their  charge.  Professional 
training  is  not  to  be  disparaged.  It  is  a 
great  power  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  the  great- 
est nor  the  highest.  Manners  and  morals, 
and  they  are  one,  in  the  teacher's  personal 
character  are  of  far  greater  value.  To  feel 
that  a  teacher  lives  for  a  noble  and  beautiful 
ideal  will  make  the  pupil  aspire  to  such  an 
ideal." 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 


ViBws  or  Repbeskntative  Men.— II. 


THE  most  rapid  growth  in  the  human 
brain  takes  place  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  a  child's  life.  No  child  should  be 
sent  to  school  before  the  age  of  seven.  The 
kindergarten  simply  directs  natural  energy 
through  natural  methods  of  play,  etc.,  and 
is  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  as  a  school.  Dur- 
ing the  second  seven 
years  of  a  child  the 
marvelous  brain  growth 
begins  to  slacken.  It 
was  planned  by  Nature 
that  between  the  years 
of  seven  and  fifteen  the 
child  should  have  rest. 
Into  what  Nature 
planned  should  be  a  pe- 
riod of  rest,  a  time  of 
moderate  study,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  learn- 
ing is  crammed  which  is 
absolutely  valueless  be- 
cause one-tenth  of  it  is 
not  absorbed,  and  the 
child  is  physically  in- 
jured. To  rob  a  child 
of  the  play  time  which 
belongs  to  him  is  a  rank 
injustice. 

It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  child  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and 
fifteen  to  devote  more 
than  four  hours  each 
day  to  school  work,  and 
these  four  hours  should 
include  an  hour  of  study 
either  at  school  or  at  home,  as  seems  most 
advisable.  No  child  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  should  be  given  any  home  study 
whatever  by  his  teachers.  Ahex  fourteen 
the  brain  has  another  period  of  rapid  de- 
velopment, with  special  increase  of  the 
higher  faculties.  11  too  much  strain  has 
not  been  put  upon  mind  and  body  during 
the  previous  years,  then  the  child  begins 
to  learn  with  beneficial  effects. 


EDWARD  BOK. 
Editor  Ladies'  Home  Journal 


Too  much  is  given  to  our  children  to  learn, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  absolutely  useless  to 
them  either  for  the  present  or  the  future. 
There  must  be  shorter  hours  and  the  abso- 
lute abolishment  of  home  study  before  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  even  after  fifteen  no  even- 
ing study  beyond  an  hour.^  If  a  child, 
when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  fifteen,  has  been 
taught  to  read  aloud 
pleasantly  and  intelli- 
gently, to  write  legibly, 
to  spell  correctly,  to  ex- 
press himself  clearly  in 
a  letter,  to  count  accu- 
rately, to  use  his  mind 
himself,  to  use  his  fin- 
gers so  that  his  hands 
will  be  a  help  to  him  in 
earning  his  living — that 
is  all  that  should  be  ex- 
pected of  the  child, 
either  boy  or  girl.  That 
is  enough  for  seven  years 
of  learning  in  the  great 
formative  period  of  life. 
^  How  to  get  these  re- 
forms for  the  parents, 
for  their  children  is  the 
next  step.  They  can 
come  only  through  closer 
cooperation  of  home  and 
and  school.  The  teach- 
er and  parent  must  come 
closer  together.  That  is 
the  root  of  the  present 
evil.  One  means  toward 
this  end  lies  in  frequent  conferences  be- 
tween mother  and  teacher.  The  teacher 
must  better  know  the  timber  she  is  season- 
ing. 

This  is  an  urgent  case  of  demand  for  re- 
form. Neglect  has  already  worked  untold 
injury.  It  is  time  to  halt;  high  time  to  do 
something.  A  national  crime  lies  at  the 
feet  of  American  parents:  a  crime  which 
concerns  their  own  children. 

Edward  Bok. 
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TAXiKS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE.— VI. 


By  EDWIN  A.  GREENLAW,  A.  M. 


THE  iwo  preceding  articles  in  this  series 
have  set  forth  in  such  detail  the  method 
of  teaching  McuAeth  by  the  use  of  thought- 
questions  that  the  last  four  acts  of  the  drama 
may  be  passed  over  hastily.  A  few  im- 
portant topics  will  be  suggested,  and  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  add  others  at  his 
pleasure.  Extended  comment  upon  the 
text  will  not  be  given,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  in  order  to  understand  the  topics  pre- 
sented, it  would  be  helpful  to  study  with 
them  a  copy  of  the  drama  itself.  The 
thought-questions  and  topics  which  follow 
should  be  understood  as  problems  set  for 
solution,  and  the  teacher,  not  less  than  the 
pupil,  should  solve  such  problems  until  he 
has  acquired  the  insight  and  the  skill  requi- 
site to  good  teaching. 

Act  II. — Scene  1. 

1.  The  banquet  is  over  and  the  castle  quiet 
for  the  night.  Why  is  Banquo  afraid  to 
sleep?  Note  and  interpret  his  words,  "The 
cursed  thoughts  that  nature  gives  way  to  in 
repose." 

2.  Study  very  carefully  lines  10-30. 
Why  does  Banquo  present  at  such  a  time 
the  gift  sent  by  the  king  to  Lady  Macbeth  ? 
Why  does  he  speak  of  the  three  weird  sisters? 
Try  to  determine  the  true  attitude  of  Ban- 
quo  toward  Macbeth.  At  their  parting,  do 
they  understand  each  other?  Write  out 
your  interpretation  of  the  first  thirty  lines 
of  this  scene,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  revelation  of  Banquo's  character  made 
therein. 

3.  Notice  the  introduction  of  the  super- 
natural once  more  and  try  to  account  for  it. 
Find  any  critical  comments  you  can  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  dagger  episode.  (See 
introduction  to  your  text.)  What  is  your 
feeling  toward  Macbeth  now? 

Scene  2. 

1.  When  she  is  alone,  do  you  note  any 
indications  of  fear  or  horror  in  the  words  of 
Lady  Macbeth  ? 

2.  After  the  murder,  note  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  conversation  between  the 
two  conspirators.  Notice  the  monosyllabic 
replies  and  the  irrelevance  of  some  of  the 
statements.    They  are  utterly  unnerved  by 


what  Macbeth 


the  horror  of  their  deed.     Which  recovers 
first,  and  at  what  point? 

3.  Commit  to    memory 
says  about  sleep. 

4.  Note  the  climax  in  this  scene.  Write 
in  paragraph  form  the  effect  produced  upon 
you  by  the  scene,  considering,  (a)  the  au- 
thor's purpose,  and  (b)  his  means  for  mak- 
ing clear  that  purpose.  Note  tiie  effect  of 
the  repeated  knocking,  and  weigh  carefiilly 
Macbeth's  last  words. 

Scene  3. 

1.  Note  the  coarse  humor  in  the  words  of 
the  porter.  Is  this  speech  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  man?  This  passage  has 
given  much  trouble  to  the  critics.  Read  the 
comments  given  upon  it  in  the  introduction, 
and  form  your  own  opinion,  supporting  it 
by  the  best  arguments  you  can  find. 

2.  From  this  point  on,  notice  the  blun- 
ders made  by  Macbeth.  He  is  not  a  har- 
dened criminal,  adept  at  concealment,  and 
the  very  anguish  he  suffers  will  cause  him 
to  betray  himself.  Note  (1.  32)  thai  he  does 
not  hwck  or  lead  the  vxiy  into  the  kind^s  cham- 
ber.   Why? 

3.  Observe  the  introduction  of  the  super- 
natural once  more,  in  the  speech  of  Lennox. 

4.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  scene 
note  the  breathless  rapidity  with  which  the 
dramatist  hurries  us  on.  Watch  carefully 
every  word  spoken  by  Macbeth. 

5.  How  is  Macduff  affected  ?    Banquo? 

6.  Note  Macbeth's  second  blunder,  this 
time  even  more  serious.  He  accuses  himself 
of  having  murdered  the  grooms,  and,  what 
is  worse,  attempts  to  defend  his  action.  Do 
you  see  any  reason  for  Lady  Macbeth's 
swoon?  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  real  or 
feigned  ? 

7.  Note  that  all  suspect  Macbeth,  but  fear 
to  accuse  him.  Observe  how  quickly  they 
scatter.  What  grounds  have  they  for  be- 
lieving thai  Macbeth  murdered  the  king? 

Scene  4. 

1.  Note  the  entrance  of  the  "  oldest  in- 
habitant." 

2.  In  Macduff's  short,  but  vigorous  sen-  * 
tences,  try  to  discern  the  character  of  the 
man. 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  scene? 
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Review  op  Act  II. 

1.  Write  in  paragraph  form  the  story  of 
the  drama  as  developed  in  this  act.  What 
is  the  theme? 

2.  Read  all  the  critical  comments  given 
in  the  introduction  to  the  text  you  are 
using,  making  reference,  where  necessary,  to 
the  parts  of  the  drama  which  illustrate  the 
criticisms. 

3.  Observe  that  Macbeth  was  not  at  first 
a  wicked  nian ;  that  his  ambition  was  selfish 
in  that  he  cared  only  for  personal  advance- 
ment and  not  for  the  welfare  of  his  nation 
or  his  king ;  that  although  he  was  a  splendid 
general  and  had  energy  and  ability,  yet  he 
had  not  sufficient  strength  of  character  to 
repel  the  first  suggestion  of  evil.  Character 
is  formed  by  the  constant  choice  between 
right  and  wrong  which  we  are  forced  to 
make  every  day. 

Act  III.    Scene  1. 

1.  Banquo  once  more  appears,  and  his 
words  at  this  point  should  be  carefully 
studied.  Do  you  think  that  he  has  any 
plan  in  mind  ?  What  kind  of  a  man  do  you 
think  him  to  be? 

2.  Observe  the  special  courtesy  with  which 
Banquo  is  treated  by  Macbeth  and  the  queen, 
and  determine  the  reason.  Do  you  suspect 
anything  from  the  king's  minute  question- 
ing? 

3.  In  the  lines  which  follow,  note  that  (1) 
Macbeth  is  ill  at  ease  and  fearful;  (2)  he 
thinks  that  he  can  gain  security  if  he  re- 
moves Banquo;  (3)  he  tries  to  justify  this 
new  crime  to  himself. 

4.  Is  Shakespeare  representing  human  na- 
ture correctly  when  he  shows  that  the  second 
crime  is  tnore  easily  committed  than  the 
first? 

6.  Observe  Macbeth's  efforts  to  give  to  the 
murderers  reasons  why  they  should  assas- 
sinate Banquo.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
such  work  is  their  trade,  is  such  argument 
necessary?  Account  for  his  action,  and  say 
what  light  is  thrown  upon  his  character. 

.  Scene  2. 

1 .  Note  that  Macbeth  only  hints  at  his  pur- 
pose regarding  Banquo.  Why  does  he  not 
tell  all  to  the  queen? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  phrases  and  sentences 
which  show  the  mental  condition  of  Macbeth 
and  the  queen,  making  your  selections  from 
this  scene. 

3.  "  Things  bad  begun  make  strong  them- 


selves by  ill."    Note  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  scene. 

4.  Commit  to  memory^  lines  46-63.  Point 
out  the  poetic  element  m  this  passage. 

5.  Prepare  a  study  of  the  rhetorical  figures 
in  this  scene.  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  best  figure  in  the  scene?    Why? 

Scene  3. 

As  your  notes  suggest,  some  critics  think 
that  the  third  murderer  is  Macbeth.  Judging 
from  the  words  spoken  by  the  third  mur- 
derer, do  you  see  any  reason  for  so  think- 
ing? 

Scene  4.  ' 

1.  This  scene  must  be  studied  very  care- 
fully. Of  course  the  important  part  is  that 
relating  to  the  appearance  of  the  ghost. 
Note  Macbeth's  hypocritical  wish  for  Ban- 
quets presence,  and  the  way  in  which  his 
desire  is  granted. 

2.  Here  Macbeth  betravs  himself  to  his 
nobles.  Mark  carefully  all  phrases  and  sen- 
tences in  which  he  bears  unconscious  wit- 
ness against  himself.  Study  also  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  words,  observing  which  of  her  sen- 
tences are  addressed  to  the  company  and 
which  to  the  king. 

3.  Note  how  hard  it  is  for  Macbeth  to 
learn  his  lesson,  since  he  once  more  wishes 
fpr  Banquo. 

4.  The  banquet  is  broken  up  and  the 
guests  depart.  What  do  you  suppose  they 
talk  about  when  away  from  the  king?  If 
you  had  been  among  the  banqueters,  how 
would  this  episode  have  affected  you? 

5.  Write  a  paragraph,  telling  what  you 
think  was  the  mental  condition  of  the  king 
and  the  queen  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
scene.  Make  references  to  lines  of  the  text 
in  corroboration  of  your  statements. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  unusual  words  and  ex- 
pressions found  in  the  bcene. 

Scene  6. 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  scene? 
How  do  the  people  now  feel  toward  Mac- 
beth? 

2.  What  is  the  rhetorical  figure  in  the 
speech  of  Lennox  at  the  beginning  of  the 
scene  ?  Are  his  words  to  be  interpreted  lit- 
erally, or  is  there  deeper  meaning  beneath? 

3.  Judging  from  the  words  spoken  by  Len- 
nox and  the  noble,  in  what  respects  was 
Scotland  "a  suffering  country?" 

4.  Scan  lines  1-24. 
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Review  of  Act  III. 

1.  What  is  the  theme  of  this  act?  Why 
does  the  act  end  at  this  point?  In  general, 
what  may  we  expect  for  the  future  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Macbeth,  under  conditions  such 
as  these? 

2.  Write  in  paragraph  form  the  story  of 
Act  III. 

Act  IV.     Scene  1. 

1.  In  the  first  fifty  'lines  of  this  scene 
study  carefully  the  following  topics : 

(a)  Metre  and  rhyme,  scanning  ten  lines. 
Why  does  Shakespeare  use  rhyme  here  and 
not  generally  in  other  parts  of  the  drama? 
Is  the  rhyme  adapted  to  the  subject    Why? 

(b)  The  vocabulary.  In  this  passage 
Shakespeare  well  illustrates  his  marvelous 
power  over  words.  Make  a  list  of  the  un- 
familiar and  unusual  words  in  the  selection, 
and  by  comparing  with  the  whole  number 
of  words  used,  compute  the  proportion  be- 
tween them. 

(c)  Onomatopoetic  words;  those  in  which 
the  sense  is  suggested  by  the  sound.  Thus, 
a  poet  is  able  to  suggest  his  thought  by  using 
such  imitative  words  as  clang,  buzz,  hiss,  toll, 
tinkle,  etc. 

Make  a  list  of  the  words  in  this  passage 
which  illustrate  this  quality,  and  state  how 
they  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 

(d)  Alliteration,  or  the  repetition  of  con- 
sonants and  vowels  in  the  same  verse,  gen- 
erally at  the  beginning  of  the  words,  but 
sometimes  at  the  end.  In  the  line,  "Apt 
alliteration's  artful  aid,"  the  letter  a  is  thus 
used.  Find  cases  of  alliteration  in  the  pres- 
ent passage. 

(e)  What  consonants  are  most  frequently 
used  in  the  selection?  Can  you  determine 
any  reason  for  this? 

(f )  Can  you  see  the  hideous  dance  of  the 
hags  about  the  cauldron?  Form  a  mental 
picture  of  the  scene,  making  the  details  as 
distinct  as  possible. 

(g)  With  your  observations  under  the 
preceding  topics  as  a  basis  for  your  state- 
ments, write  a  paragraph  commenting  upon 
this  passage,  telling  what  was  the  purpose 
of  the  author  at  this  point,  and  naming  the 
means  employed  to  make  cWr  that  object. 
Give  quotations  and  refer  to  specific  words 
as  you  write. 

2.  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  What  do  you  think  of  Macbeth  as 
he  appears  in  the  witches'  cavern.  Since,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  seen  in  the  drama,  a 


man  shows  his  character  by  his  actions,  how 
are  we  to  interpret  this? 

3.  Read  the  story  of  Saul  and  the  witch 
at  Endor  (I.  Samuel,  ch.  28),  and  notice  the 
similarity  between  that  and  the  present 
scene.  In  each  case  the  witches  are  promised 
immunity  from  punishment,  and  morally 
there  is  resemblance  between  the  two  kingg. 

4.  In  the  first  meeting  between  Macbeth 
and  the  witches,  in  Act  I,  we  were  awed  by 
the  knowledge  that  supernatural  powen 
were  interested  in  him.  Is  the  effiect  the 
same  now  ?     Why,  or  why  not  ? 

5.  What  ^  does  Macbeth  mean  in  lines 
50-60?  What  sort  of  a  man  was  he,  if  he 
could  say  such  things  ? 

6.  Note  how  he  is  led  on  to  his  ruin  by 
his  false  interpretation  of  the  words  spoken 
by  the  apparitions. 

7.  Wheii  the  apparitions  of  the  eight 
kings  appear,  how  is  Macbeth  affected? 
Form  your  conclusions  from  his  words. 
How  does  this  passage  compare  in  force 
with  a  passage  from  the  Sketch  Bookt 

8.  What  is  the  general  effect  upon  Mac- 
beth of  his  visit  to  the  witches?  Note  that 
his  nobles  come  here  to  consult  him,  so 
open  is  his  visit. 

Scene  2. 

1.  Note  the  rapidity  with  which  the  play 
moves  forward.  In  the  preceding  scene  Mac- 
beth declared  his  purpose  to  murder  Mao- 
duff's  family.  Why,  then,  are  we  introduced 
to  Lady  Macduff  and  her  son  in  this  scene? 

2.  Study  all  that  is  said  by  the  boy? 
How  old  do  you  think  him  to  be?  What 
do  you  think  of  Lady  Macduff?  Do  you 
pity  them  ?  Less,  or  more  than  you  pitied 
Duncan  when  he  entered  Macbeth's  castle? 
What  do  you  think  of  Macbeth,  now  that 
he  has  determined  to  murder  innocent  wo- 
men and  boys? 

3.  The  artistic  value  of  this  scene  is  very 
high.  Review  it  carefully,  and  tell  why  this 
is  so.  What  has  Shakespeare  accomplished 
in  it,  and  how?  Bring  written  answer  to 
this  question. 

Scene  3. 

1.  Study  carefully  the  character  of  Mac- 
duff and  of  Malcolm.  The  latter  has  not 
before  been  prominent,  and  this  scene  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  his  character.  Why  does  be 
misrepresent  himself  to  Macduff? 

2.  Study  very  carefully  all  that  Macdufi 
says,  asking    yourself  constantly,   "What 
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sort  of  man  was  he,  if  he  said  this  ?"  Is  he 
a  man  of  deep  feeling,  or  inclined  to  be  cold- 
hearted?  Is  he  shallow  and  superficial,  or 
is  he  of  strong  character?  Is  he  selfish,  or  a 
true  patriot?  Do  his  words  show  effeminacy, 
boldness,  refinement,  or  cunning?  Give 
reasons  for  your  statements,  and  mark  in  your 
books  all  significant  phrases  and  sentences. 

3.  Now  what  of  Malcolm?  Does  he  de- 
sire Macduff  to  be  faithful  to  him  for  selfish 
reasons,  or  does  he  wish  him  to  be  true  to 
Scotland?    Do  you  like  Malcolm  or  not? 

4.  In  lines  160-180  you  have  new  means 
of  determining  the  effect  of  Macbeth's  rule. 
Read  carefully,  several  times,  the  lines  tell- 
ing how  Ross  broke  to  Macduff  the  awful 
tidings  he  came  to  tell.  Note  the  pathos  of 
the  whole.  Remember  your  impressions  of 
Lady  Macduff  and  her  son.  Note  how  pow- 
erfully the  agony  of  a  strong  man  is  por- 
trayed. At  first  Macduff  is  stunned  and 
bewildered.  What  is  the  force  of  the  epi- 
thet "hell-kite,"  applied  to  Macbeth ? 

5.  Notice  how  eager  Malcolm  is  to  use  this 
anguish  and  rage  for  the  benefit  of  Scotland. 
Mark  the  words  which  show  this. 

6.  Do  you  see  Shakespeare's  purpose  in 
this  scepe  and  the  preceding  one?  Which 
would  be  most  sure  to  punish  the  guilty 
king,  Macduff  the  patriot,  or  Macduff  the 
broken-hearted? 

Review  of  Act  IV. 

1.  Write  a  story  of  the  act. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  telling  what  you 
think  of  this  fourth  act,  considering  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  of  artistic  power,  and 
giving  your  personal  impressions  of  the  act 
as  a  whole.  Be  definite  in  what  you  say, 
and  support  your  statements  by  references 
to  the  text  where  necessary. 

The  first  act  prepares  us  for  the  murder  of 
Duncan;  the  fourth  leads  to  the  punish- 
ment of  Macbeth.  All  our  sympathy  with 
the  brave  general  and  our  wishes  that  he 
might  become  king  now  disappear,  and  we 
are  willing  to  see  him  pay  the  penalty  for 


his  crime.  The  steps  by  which  he  has  be- 
come degraded  in  our  estimation  should  be 
carefully  noted.  The  murder  of  Duncan 
was  the  first  step  in  crime ;  the  murder  of 
Banquo  followed  naturally  enough;  next 
the  once  noble  general,  now  the  suspicious 
king,  sinks  to  the  interview  with  the  witches 
in  their  cavern ;  and  lastly,  the  brutal  and 
unjustifiable  assassination  of  Lady  Macduff 
and  her  innocent  boy  completes  the  change 
in  our  feelings  from  admiration  and  sympa- 
thy to  disgust. 

We  feel  new  interest  in  Macduff,  a^d  in 
our  pity  for  him  in  his  hour  of  anguish  we 
see  that  Macbeth  has  at  last  set  in  motion 
the  agencies  that  will  compass  his  own  down- 
fall. Macbeth  is  doomed,  not  because  the 
fates  had  doomed  him  in  the  beginning,  but 
because  by  his  own  act  he  has  placed  him- 
self where  escape  is  impossible.  The  man 
who  dares  let  his  boat  drift  into  the  swift 
current  above  Niagara  is  not  the  helpless 
creature  of  Fate;  he  can  recover  himself  at 
any  time;  he  does  not  see  that  he  has  started 
on  a  course  which  ends  in  death,  or,  if  he 
sees  it,  he  thinks  that  he  can  save  himself 
after  playing  with  the  danger  for  a  little. 
But  soon  the  rush  of  waters  becomes  fierce 
and  ever  yet  more  fierce,  until,  in  spite  of 
the  sympathy  the  spectators  may  feel  for  his 
frightful  danger,  in  spite  of  his  wild  remorse 
and  desperate  efforts  to  escape,  the  current 
whirls  him  resistlessly  over  the  precipice  in- 
to the  hell  of  waters  below. 

So  with  Macbeth,  so  with  all  who  welcome 
even  the  thought  of  wrong.  Ambition  is 
not  in  itself  evil, — it  is  a  good ;  but  Macbeth's 
ambition  was  first  selfish,  next  unscrupu- 
lous, and  at  last  remorseless;  and  now  he 
suffers  the  consequences. 

It  is  an  old  story,  this  tale  of  the  fall  of  a 
man ;  but  rarely  is  it  told  with  such  tremen- 
dous impressiveness  as  here.  And  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  none  can  fail  to  see  the 
rare  educational  value  of  such  a  masterpiece 
as  Macbeth, 
North WESTEEN  University.  « 


My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  I 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

—  Wordsworth. 
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The  Indiana  University  BioiiOOicAXi  Station.* 


By  CARL  H.  EIGENMANN. 
Director  of  the  Station  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  year. 


THE  advantages  of  biological  stations  for 
purposes  of  research  and  instruction 
have  had  many  advocates  in  recent  years. 


Fig.  1.— the  bioix)oical  station  during  its  first  year  at  turkey  lake. 


"There  can  be  little  doubt"  says  Parker, 
"that  the  study  of  zoology  is  most  profita- 
bly as  well  as  most  pleasantly  begun  in  the 
field  and  by  the  r 
seashore,  in  the 
zoological  garden 
and  the  aquarium." 
"The  establishment 
of  biological  sta- 
tions has  done  more 
to  advance  the 
study  of  zoology 
than  any  other  one 
thing  in  this  gen- 
eration," saysConk- 
lin.  "Certain  de- 
siderata are  evi- 
dent," adds  Kofoid: 
"more  biological 
stations,  so  that 
the  conclusions  ar- 


rived at  in  one  locality  may  be  extended 
and  corrected  in  a  score  of  others;  and 
finally  some  biological  Froebel,  who  shall 
demonstrate  the  disciplin- 
ary and  cultural  value  of 
ecology  as  a  field  of  bio- 
logical instruction  and  es- 
tablish a  standard  for  others 
to  imitate.  In  their  work 
we  may  look  for  the  happy 
combination  of  the  sympa- 
thetic observation  of  the 
old-time  naturalist,  the 
technical  skill  and  search- 
ing logic  of  the  morpholo- 
gist,  and  the  patient  zeal 
and  ingenuity  of  the  experi- 
mental physiologist,  a  com- 
bination, let  us  hope,  that 
shall  unlock  not  a  few  of 
the  secrets  of  the  world  of 
life.'' 
^  "It     is    unquestionably 

5  true  that  the  tendency 
ii<|ii*M|  within  recent  years"  says 
Ward  "has  been  to  make 
the  university-trained  scien- 
tist a  laboratory  man,  unac- 
quainted with  work  out  of  doors  and  among 
living  things.  Thus,  both  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  investigators  in  the  case  ©f 


*  Modified  by  the  author 
for  The  Inland  Educa- 
tor from  an  article  in 
iScience, 


Fig.  2.— the  station  during  succeeding  yeabs  at  turkey  lake. 
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those  stations  which  do  not  carry  on  di- 
rectly any  educational  work,  and  through 
the  teaching  of  those  which  do  conduct 
summer  instructional  courses,  new  life  will 
be  instilled  into  the  teaching  of  natural 
history  throughout  our  country." 

"Every  teacher  in  the  biological  sciences 
must  strive  as  best  he  may  against  the  ten- 
dency to  make  house-trained  students,  un- 
acquainted with  living  things  as  they  actu- 
ally exist,  and  against  the  tendency  to  nar- 
rowness, which  is  the  bane  of  all  specialists," 
says  Herrick. 

The  biological  station  of  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity was  planned  with  a  well  defined  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  study  of  the  variation  of 


For  the  first  year  the  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity granted  the  use  of  the  apparatus  of 
the  zoological  department  provided  the  sta- 
tion would  in  no  way  be  an  expense  to  the 
university.  After  the  first  year  the  trustees 
provided  generously  for  the  permanent 
equipment  of  the  station.  To  help  defray 
expenses  a  number  of  courses  of  instruction 
were  offered  for  a  few  students.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  about  ten  in  the 
party  the  first  year,  but  there  were  nineteen. 

The  conditions  for  biological  work,  cou- 
pled with  camp  life  on  a  fine  lake,  five  miles 
from  the  nearest  village  and  free  from  uni- 
versity lecture-hour  appointments,  proved 
so  attractive  that  during  the  second  summer 


FlO.  8.— THE  ENVIRONMENT  OP  THE  BIOLOGICAL  STATION  AT  WINONA. 


the  non-migratory  vertebrates  in  some  unit 
of  environment.  The  station  was  to  be  lo- 
cated on  a  lake  which  would  present  well 
circumscribed  boundaries  within  which  the 
conditions  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  uni- 
form at  any  time  and  from  season  .to  season. 

Here  large  numbers  of  all  the  non-migra- 
tory vertebrates  were  to  be  collected,  their 
characteristics  tabulated  and  compared  with 
similar  series  from  other  lakes.  We  were, 
in  short,  to  conduct  a  statistical  inquiry  into 
evolution. 

For  the  work  in  hand  many  of  the  lakes 
were  available.  Our  location  was  therefore 
determined  by  the  finding  of  an  old  boat- 
house  suitable  tor  a  laboratory  on  the  shore 
of  Turkey  lake. 


the  number  of  students  rose  from  nineteen 
to  thirty-two,  and  in  the  third  to  sixty-three, 
and  in  the  fourth  to  103,  representing  eight 
states. 

Certain  restrictions  reduced  this  number 
to  ninety-one  during  the  present  season. 
The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
kept  us  more  than  busy  to  provide  for  their 
increasing  needs,  but  the  collection  of  the 
material  for  the  study  of  variation  was  not 
neglected. 

The  material  accumulated  during  the  first 
four  years  of  the  station  is  unique.  We 
have,  for  instance,  thousands  of  specimens  - 
of  the  yellow  perch  of  different  broods  col- 
lected in  successive  years.  These  when  ex- 
amined will  show: 
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I.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  variation 
in  the  newly  born. 

a.  In  any  brood  or  year. 

b.  In  the  broods  of  successive  years,  or  the 
annual  variation. 

II.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  va^ia^ 
tion  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  years  of  each 
brood. 

The  results  under  No.  II  compared  with 
the  results  under  No.  I  for  any  brood  will 
give  us  the  extent  of  the  effect  of  natural 


The  special  feature  in  the  construction  is 
the  cement  floors  of  the  ground  story.  This 
arrangement  makes  the  tables  on  these  floors 
nearly  independent  of  people  moving  in  any 
part  of  the  buildings.  On  one  of  these  floors 
there  are  private  laboratories,  the  lake  sur- 
vey laboratory,  and  the  office  of  the  director. 
The  lower  floor  of  the  second  building  is 
given  to  embryology  and  bacteriology.  The 
notable  feature  of  this  floor  is  the  (accident- 
ally) constant  temperature  closet  of  the  bac- 


FlG.  4— THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  STATION  FBOM  THE  MOUTH  OF  CHERRY  CREEK. 


selection  in  killing  off  individuals  with  any 
given  peculiarity. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  station 
was  moved  to  Winona  Lake  where  the  facili- 
ties for  caring  for  the  increasing  number  of 
students  are  much  better.  Two  buildings 
were  erected  and  given  to  the  station  by  the 
Winona  Assembly  and  Summer  School. 
They  are  situated  in  the  angle  where  Cherry 
creek  enters  Winona  lake,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  original  location.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  variety  of  natural  condi- 
tions of  water,  woods,  swamps  and  meadows. 
The  buildings  are  20  by  45  feet.  One  or 
both  will  be  lengthened  to  60  feet  during 
the  winter. 


teriological  laboratory.  This  is  simply  a  pit 
beneath  the  stairway  about  a  foot  deep  and 
cemented.  The  temperature  without  the 
use  of  ice  did  not  vary  more  than  1°  from  20 
centigrade  during  the  entire  summer.  The 
upper  floor  in  one  building  is  given  to  ele- 
mentary zoology  and  that  of  the  other  to 
botany.  We  have  small  sheds  for  incuba- 
tors away  from  the  buildings  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  fire.  The  bacteriological  kitchen 
and  the  lecture  room  are  separate  tents. 
The  most  urgent  need  of  the  station  is  a 
building  for  general  lectures  and  for  embry- 
ology. 

The  water  supply  deserves  mention.     Ar- 
tesian water  was  struck  75  feet  below  the 
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surface  midway  between  the  two  buildings. 
From  this  we  get  a  flow  of  about  5,000  gal- 
lons per  day.  The  water  is  received  in  a 
small  tank  and  this  is  tapp€«i  by  pipes  lead- 
ing to  each  floor  of  the  buildings  where  there 
are  small  pitcher  pumps.  The  overflow 
from  the  receiving  tank  leads  into  a  larger 
steel  tank  with  covers.  This  tank  is  used 
for  experiments  with  blind  fishes.  The 
overflow  from  this  leads  into  pools  con- 
structed for  experimental  work. 

The  springs  about  Winona  Park  flow  in 
part  into  decorative  pools.  These  will  be 
used  for  the  experiment  in  rearing  cave  ani- 
mals in  the  light.  One  of  them  about 
thirty  feet  long  is  now  inhabited  by  an  ex- 
perimental colony  of  blind  Amblyopsis 
where  their  habits  can  be  observed  without 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  conditions 
found  in  a  cave. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that "  the  teacher 
who  has  no  time  for  research  rapidly  be- 
comes an  ineffective  and  uninspiring  teach- 
er, and  that  overteaching  defeats  its  own 
ends,"  the  instruction  should  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  guiding,  the  giving  not  of  a  string 
of  recipes,  but  of  sound  principles  enabling 
the  student  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion. 

Since,  wherever  he  may  go,  the  student 
must  adapt  himself  to  his  environment,  it  is 
the  plan  to  catch  what  we  can  and  study 
what  we  catch  rather  than  to  follow  fixed 
courses.  The  facilities  for  catching,  how- 
ever, are  very  favorable.  We  have  the  lake 
in  front  of  us,  the  woods  behind,  the  creek 
on  one  side,  and  a  meadow  on  the  other. 
Here  the  entire  day  of  the  student  is  given  I 


to  collecting  and  exploring  expeditions,  lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work. 

A  list  of  the  students  who  have  been  at 
the  station  would  include  a  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  biology  in  Indiana  and  several 
have  found  appointments  elsewhere. 

During  th^  first  summer,  courses  in  zo- 
ology, embryology  and  survey  work  were 
given  by  the  writer  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Moenk- 
haus. 

During  the  past  summer,  courses  of  in- 
struction have  been  given  in  zoology,  bot- 
any, cytology,  bacteriology,  embryology,  and 
survey  methods.  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
buildings  can  be  secured,  courses  in  neu- 
rology and  comparative  psychology  and 
physiology  will  be  added. 

The  department  of  instruction  is  self-sus- 
taining, but  facilities  for  research  are  still 
limited  and  here  is  an  opportunity  for  some 
public  spirited  citizen. 

"Research  in  all  directions,  in  fact,  meets 
with  such  reward  that  it  should  be  sustained 
by  all  persons  who  desire  to  encourage  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  But  the  rich  men 
of  our  country  do  not  discriminate  between 
this  function  and  that  of  teaching.  They 
found  universities  with  princely  liberality, 
but  research  has  to  struggle  with  poverty  of 
means  and  deficiency  of  time.  Great  libra- 
ries are  founded,  but  the  work  in  the  labora- 
tory from  which  issue  the  books  which  cre- 
ate libraries  receives  comparatively  little 
substantial  encouragement.  *  *  *  in- 
itiative and  discovery  are  the  conditions  of 
progress,  and  no  better  service  could  be  ren- 
dered to  humanity  than  the  creation  of  op- 
portunities for  their  activity." 


AliCOHOIilC  BirrBRAGES. 

By  J.  T.  8C0VELL. 


ALCOHOL  is  made  from  starch  which  is 
abandant  in  barley,  rye,  and  com.  It  is  a 
light  colorless  liquid  having  a  pleasant  odor  and 
a  pungent  taste. 

Alcohol  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  drugs  and  medicines,  and  is  useful  in  many 
ways  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  But  it  is  used 
chiefly  and  most  extensively  as  the  basis  of  alco' 
holic  beverages.  Pure  alcohol  acts  as  a  poison, 
quickly  destroying  every  form  of  plant  or  ani- 
mal life  immersed  in  it.    It  destroys  the  life, 


but  preserves  the  body  from  disintegration  and 
decay.  Alcohol  in  dilute  form  acts  at  first  as  a 
stimulant,  and  then  as  a  sedative  or  anesthetic, 
and  if  taken  in  a  sufficient  quantity  the  anes- 
thesia will  be  profound — as  complete  as  that 
caused  by  chloroform  or  ether.  When  the  anes- 
thesia passes  away  there  may  be  headache,  sick- 
ness of  the  stomach  or  oth^r  efFects  indicating 
abnormal  action ;  but  these  are  soon  gone,  leav- 
ing no  evidence  of  permanent  change  of  tissue. 
One  may  pass  through  this  experience,  at  inter- 
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vals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  many  times  before 
any  abnormal  changes  appear.  Dilute  alcohol, 
as  in  fermented  liquors,  used  temperately,  gen- 
erally produces  pleasant  and  agreeable  effects. 
It  acts  as  a  food,  it  promotes  digestion,  quiets 
the  nerves,  drives  away  care,  promotes  sociabil- 
ity, inspires  hope,  and  produces  a  comfortable 
restful  state  of  mind  and  body*  that  aids  ma- 
terially in  fitting  them  for  a  renewal  of  activity. 
The  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  is 
harmful  and  the  results  are  often  disastrous.  It 
poisons  the  blood,  weakens  the  muscles  and  dis- 
orders the  brain ;  it  obscures  the  moral  sense, 
clouds  the  intellect,  dulls  the  sensibilities  and 
stimulates  the  passions;  it  degrades  the  man 
morally,  mentally  and  physically.  In  special 
cases  its  baneful  effects  cannot  be  exaggerated 
or  overdrawn. 

The  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
may  not  cause  specific  diseases,  but  it  does  cause 
such  a  degeneration  of  tissue  that  the  system  is 
easily  invaded  by  many  forms  of  disease.  The 
mind  also  becomes  erratic  and  weak,  the  victim 
often  sinking  intojnsanity. 

The  intemperate  man  often  squanders  his  prop- 
erty, loses  his  capacity  for  work  and  becomes 
poor,  or  through  his  obscured  moral  sense  he  be- 
comes a  criminal.  In  fact,  intemperance  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  poverty  and  crime.  Thus  over- 
indulgence in  alcoholic  liquors  becomes  a  public 
as  well  as  a  personal  calamity. 

EFFECTS  DIFFER  WITH  TEMPERAMENT. 

People  differ  widely  in  their  susceptibility  to 
the  evil  influence  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  American  Indian  is  more  susceptible  than 
the  white  man,  and  the  white  man  is  affected 
more  easily  than  the  negro.  The  Irishman  is 
more  susceptible  than  the  Englishman,  and 
some  Englishmen  are  more  easily  affected  than 
others.  For  this  reason  the  temperate  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  has  different  meaning  for  dif- 
ferent persons  and  nationalties.  For  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  other  susceptibles  a  temperate 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  must  mean  total  absti- 
nence. For  the  great  majority  of  people  it  might 
mean  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  up  to  the 
equivalent  of  two  ounces  of  pure  alcohol  daily. 
Used  in  this  manner  alcohol  is  said  to  be  a  food 
something  like  starch.  Regarding  the  influence 
of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  upon  nations  his- 
tory gives  no  very  reliable  testimony.  We  know 
that  some  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians 
and  other  Eastern  nations  used  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, often  to  excess.  But  we  do  not  know 
whether  intemperance  was  common  so  that  it  be- 
came an  important  factor  in  the  degeneration  of 


those  people .  The  Mohammedan  nations  of  Asia 
are  generally  abstemious,  and  so  are  the  Turks 
of  Europe,  while  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
use  alcoholic  liquors  very  freely.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer says  "  The  Spartans  were  brutal  but  sober, 
while  the  Athenians  were  more  highly  cultured 
but  by  no  means  sober.  And  who  would  con- 
tend that  in  social  type  or  conduct  the  Asiatic  is 
superior  to  the  European,  or  that  sober  Turkey 
is  higher  in  social  life  than  whisky-drinking 
Scotland.  Evidently  the  relations  between 
drinking  habits  and  kinds  of  social  life  are  ob- 
scure. We  cannot  assert  a  regular  proportion 
between  temperance  and  civilization,nor  between 
intemperance  and  moral  degradation." 

THE   DRINK   HABIT   AMONG  GERMANS,  ENGLISH   AND 
AMERICANS. 

The  German  races  from  the  earliest  times 
have  been  noted  for  their  drinking  habits,  in 
many  cases  developing  the  grossest  intemper- 
ance. In  old  English  and  Danish  times  the 
excess  of  drinking  was  great,  and  drunkenness 
was  a  common  vice.  If  we  may  believe  the  tes- 
timony these  Germanic  races  have  easily  sur- 
passed all  others  in  the  quantities  of  alcoholic 
liquors  used,  and  in  the  universality  of  their  use 
by  all  grades  of  society.  Yet,  along  with  these 
drinking  habits,  there  has  been  a  gradual  devel- 
opment along  every  line  of  human  activity,  so 
that  the  savage  and  barbarous  tribes  of  the 
early  centuries,  as  Germans,  Englishmen,  and 
Americans  have  become  the  leading,  the  fore- 
most people  of  the  world.  They  are  equal  to  any 
others  physically  and  surpass  all  others  intel- 
lectually, industrially,  morally  and  socially. 
Did  their  drinking  habits  help  or  hinder  these 
people  in  their  upward  and  forward  march,  did 
they  succeed  in  spite  of  their  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  or  did  the  use  of  liquor  really  help  them 
in  reaching  their  present  high  position  ?  Who 
can  tell  ?  It  is  a  question  for  study.  The  evils 
arising  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  by  sus- 
ceptibles, are  in  many  cases  frightful ;  they  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  but  happily  such  cases 
are  rare— are  the  exception.  A  lecturer  reported 
in  the  New  Voice  of  Aug.  81,  1899,  claims  that 
there  are  700,000  drunkards  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  seems  great,  and  one  wonders  if 
the  claim  is  legitimate,  and  wonders  if  the 
number  includes  all  hard  drinkers  who  are  still 
able  to  work  every  day,  who  are  active  members 
of  society,  or  whether  the  number  only  includes 
imbeciles.  If  the  number  is  correct,  it  means 
that  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  drunkards.  If  this  number 
werQ  total  imbeciles  from  drink  it  would  hardly 
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indicate  physical ,  mental  or  moral  degeneration 
for  the  nation.  The  eyils  of  intemperance,  dis- 
astrous as  they  are  for  some  individuals^  do  not 
seem  to  threaten  the  integ^ty  of  the  nation. 

In  many  cases  intemperance  may  be  regarded 
as  a  cause  of  crime,  but  in  general  it  is  merely 
a  companion  or  associate  of  crime,  caused  by 
the  same  conditions  and  circumstances  that  de- 
velop crime.  In  many  cases  intemperance 
seems  to  be  a  result  or  consequent  of  crime. 
Poverty  is  also  a  cause  of  intemperance.  The 
worry  and  pain,  the  lack  of  food  and  clothing 
and  shelter  incident  to  poverty  are  efScient 
causes  of  intemperance.  Some  people  think 
that  the  moral,  social  and  economical  conditions 
that  make  poverty  and  crime  possible  are  worse, 
are  more  harmful  to  the  individual,  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  than  are  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance. The  liquor  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  our  time.  It  is 
wide-reaching,  many-sided  and  complicated. 
So  little  is  really  known  about  it  that  the  widest 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  would-be  re- 
formers as  to  the  best  method  for  solving  the 
problem. 

IS  ALCOHOL  A  POOD  ? 

Some  people  believe  that  alcohol  in  any  form, 
in  any  quantity  is  a  poison,  and  that  its  use  is 
always  harmful.  Such  people  consider  it  wrong 
to  use  alcohol  however  dilute,  and  are  teetotal- 
ers and  prohibitionists.  Others  believe  that  al- 
cohol in  dilute  form  is  not  a  poison  but  a  food, 
and  that  its  use  may  be  not  only  harmless  but 
beneficial.  Dr.  Carpenter,  Professor  Liebig, 
Professor  Johnson  and  other  eminent  physiolo- 
gists as  early  as  1860  taught  that  alcohol  rightly 
used  is  a,  food.  Noted  physiologists  from  that 
time  to  this  have  taught  that  alcohol  is  a  food. 
In  a  sweet  liquid  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  al- 
cohol the  yeast  plant  will  thrive  and  grow,  but 
in  a  liquid  containing  fourteen  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol the  yeast  is  killed,  it  cannot  grow.  Ten  per 
cent,  alcohol  does  not  decompose  the  protoplasm 
of  yeast,  does  not  hinder  its  growth,  and  is  not 
a  poison  to  yeast.  Ten  per  cent,  alcohol  as  in 
wines,  used  temperately  does  not  decompose 
protoplasm  in  the  human  body  and  is  not  a  poi- 
son as  that  term  is  generally  understdod.  The 
history  of  the  temperate  use  of  light  liquors  in 
Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Spain,  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  shows  that  such  liquors 
are  not  poisons,  and  if  not  poisons  they  are 
probably  in  some  sense  foods.  They  may  not  be 
economic  foods,  not  necessary  foods,  not  tissue- 
forming  foods,  but  they  are  decomposed  in  the 
body  and  do  seem  to  yield  energy,  much  as  fats 


and  starch  serve  as  foods.  People  who  believe 
that  alcohol  may  be  used  so  as  to  serve  as  food 
and  not  as  a  poison,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  consider 
the  temperate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  a  crime. 
They  advocate  some  method  of  regulating  the 
sale  and  use  of  such  liquors,  so  as  to  promote 
temperance. 

REFOBM  BY  EVOLUTION. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  been  com- 
mon from  the  earliest  historic  times.  Always 
and  everywhere  people  have  recognized  the  evils 
of  intemperance  and  drunkenness.  The  pleas- 
ures and  benefits  attending  the  use  of  wine  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  and  in  each  we  find  warnings 
against  excess  and  'drunkenness.  Doubtless 
there  have  always  been  temperance  reformers, 
but  it  was  left  with  the  people  of  this  country 
to  start  the  first  organized  movement  against 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  After  many 
years  the  temperance  movement  was  inaugurated 
in  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  in 
Germany.  The  temperance  people  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  our  nation.  They  have  used 
moral  suasion,  they  have  mingled  in  politics, 
have  framed  and  enacted  many  different  laws, 
have  taught  temperance  in  the  church,  in  the 
school  and  on  the  lecture  platform.  They  have 
not  accomplished  all  they  hoped,  but  they  have 
done  much  toward  forming  a  public  sentiment 
against  the  sale  and  use  or  intemperate  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that 
there  is  less  of  whisky  and  other  strong  liquors 
used  now  than  formerly,  and  that  while  more 
light  liquor  is  used,  yet  the  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
consumed  is  clearly  less  than  ever  before.  But 
these  results  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  efforts  of 
temperance  reformers.  With  the  opening  of  a 
new  country  there  was  much  of  grossness,  law- 
lessness and  crime.  Society  was  unsettled  and 
hard  drinking  was  common.  As  the  population 
increased,  settled  industries  and  social  institu- 
tions were  established,  and  the  grossness  and 
lawlessness  and  hard  drinking  are  gradually 
passing  away,  as  by  a  kind  of  evolution.  Em- 
ployers of  labor,  in  the  face  of  sharp  competi- 
tion, find  it  necessary  to  employ  sober,  non- 
drinking  men,  at  least  in  the  more  responsible 
or  better  positions.  And  the  employers  of  labor 
must  themselves  go  to  their  work  with  brains 
free  from  the  sedative,  muddling  action  of  strong 
drink  if  they  hope  to  succeed  in  the  fierce  strug- 
gle for  existence.  This  principle  is  active  in  all 
industries  and  in  all  professions. 

REFORM  BY  SUASION  AND  STATUTE. 

Giving  these  natural  agencies  or  tendencies 
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their  legitimate  credits,  but  little  is  left  to 
the  credit  of  the  temperance  organizations. 
Why  is  it  that  with  so  much  agitation,  so  much 
activity,  so  little  has  been  accomplished? 

Differences  of  opinion  among  temperance  re- 
formers as  to  methods  of  work  has  greatly  lim- 
ited the  quantity  of  work  done,  and  limited  the 
effectiveness  of  that  work.  The  radical  wing  of 
temperance  reformers  believe  that  alcoholic  liq- 
uors in  any  form  are  poisons,  that  their  manu- 
facture is  a  crime,  that  their  use  is  a 
crime,  and  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  a 
crime.  They  would  unhesitatingly  wipe  out  the 
whole  business,  manufacture,  traffic  and  use. 
These  people  are  sure  that  their  ideas  are  correct, 
and  think  that  to  attempt'  anything  below  their 
ideal  would  be  cowardly  and  criminal.  They 
have  no  patience  with  people  who  hold  other 
opinions  and  advocate  other  methods .  They  fre- 
quently denounce  with  violence  and  bitterness 
those  who  think  and  work  along  other  lines.  In 
fact  the  bitter  and  intemperate  language,  the 


peculiar  and  often  unmanly  methods  of  work, 
and  the  frequent  exaggeration  has  done  much 
to  bring  the  whole  temperance  movement  into 
disrepute,  and  to  shut  out  many  earnest  temper- 
ance people  from  any  participation  in  the  tem- 
perance work. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  century  many 
different  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  interests 
of  temperance.  Not  one  of  these  laws  has  ever 
been  generally  enforced,  and  no  one  has  ever  re- 
mained long  on  the  statute  books  without 
amendment  or  repeal.  A  careful  study  of  the 
liquor  legislation  in  eight  different  states  by 
competent  men  resulted  in  the  statement  that 
"  The  liquor  law  which  will  really  seriously  check 
intemperance  is  still  to  be  sought  for." 

This  result  indicates  that  the  work  done  has 
not  been  based  upon  nor  glided  by  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  subject.  "Evidently 
the  subject  is  not  well  understood.  But  little 
systematic  investigation  has  ever  been  made. 


March. 


Slayer  of  winter,  art  thou  here  again  ? 

O  welcome,  thou  that  bring'st  the  summer 
nigh  I 
The  bitter  wind  makes  not  thy  victory  vain, 

Nor  will  we  mock  thee  for  thy  faint  blue  sky. 
Welcome,  O  March  I  whose  kindly  days  and  dry 

Make  April  ready  for  the  throstle's  song. 

The  first  redresser  of  the  winter's  wrong ! 
Yea,  welcome,  March !  and  though  I  die  ere  June, 

Yet  for  the  hope  of  life  I  give  thee  praise, 
Striving  to  swell  the  burden  of  the  tune 
That  even  now  I  hear  thy  brown  birds  raise, 

Unmindful  of  the  past  or  coming  days ; 
Who  sing,  "O  joy  I  a  new  year  is  begun ! 

What  happiness  to  look  upon  the  sun  1 " 
O,  what  begetteth  all  this  storm  of  bliss. 

But  Death  himself,  who,  crying  solemnly, 
Even  from  the  heart  of  sweet  Forgetfulness, 

Bids  us,  ^'Rejoice  I  lest  pleasureless  ye  die. 
Within  a  little  time  must  ye  go  by. 
Stretch  forth  your  open  hands,  and,  while  ye 

live, 
Take  all   the  gifts  that  Death    and  Life  may 
give." 

—  William  Morris. 
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By  C.  A.  WALDO. 


THE  essential  difficulty  in  discussing  a  math- 
ematical topic  is  the  fact  that  this  science 
possesses  the  most  highly  developed  symbolism 
and  an, almost  perfect  technical  language.  Both 
these  attributes  condense  our  reasoning  to  a 
minimum  and  make  it  unintelligible  to  the  unin- 
itiated .  In  trying  to  popularize  we  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  puerile.  Most  mathematicians  of 
our  time  have  abandoned  the  former  attempt 
and  therefore  speak  a  language  absolutely  with- 
out meaning  to  the  average  man.  Often  the 
use  of  symbols  and  technical  terms  is  not  even 
a  matter  of  choice.  It  is  a  necessity,  for  the 
ideas  sought  to  be  conveyed  can  be  expressed  in 
no  other  language.  The  mathematician,  there- 
fore, often  labors  on  with  no  understanding  or 
appreciation 'of  his  work  or  its  results  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public.  His  subject  is  dump- 
ed into  the  same  class  with  the  dead  languages. 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  must  form  an 
unnatural  alliance  in  a  fight  for  recognition. 
Too  frequently  the  mathematician  is  grudgingly 
given  but  a  tithe  of  what  he  claims,  and  even 
then  he  is  asked  why  he  should  cumber  the 
ground  and  impede  the  way  to  higher  and  more 
useful  pursuits.  Before  Latin  had  a  literature 
mathematics  was.  Kow,  when  the  conviction  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  in  all  progressive 
institutions  being  put  into  practice,  that  a  smat- 
tering of  Greek  and  Latin  soon  forgotten  is  not 
essential  in  education,  mathematics  has  entered 
new  fields  and  conquered  new  territory.  Its 
cultivation  has  gone  forward  in  the  last'gener- 
ation  in  leaps  and  bounds,  its  advance  has  kept 
pace  with  and  in  a  large  measure  conditioned, 
both  on  the  material  and  intellectual  side,  the 
tremendous  and  unexampled  progress  of  civili- 
zation in  that  period. 

There  are  three  general  aspects  in  which  math- 
ematics can  be  viewed : 

1.  As  a  disciplinary  study. 

2.  As  a  cult. 

3.  As  a  tool. 

Curriculum  makers  place  mathematics  of  some 
kind  in  all  elementary  courses.  Why  they  do  so 
is  Dot,  I  think,  always  clear  to  them :  often  be- 
cause such  has  been  the  custom  from  time  im- 
memorial. There  is,  also,  usually,  a  conviction 
that  the  lower  ranges  of  the  subject  are  neces- 
sary for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  There  is 
a  vague  notion  that  the  mathematics  a  little 
further  along  furnishes  excellent  material  for 


discipline,  but  beyond  that  everything  is  quite 
hazy  except  with  the  favored  few. 

As  a  discipline  these  studies  need  no  apology. 
Their  influence  in  the  development  of  the  rea- 
soning powers  is  unquestioned.  They  exercise 
the  muscles  and  sharpen  the  teeth  of  the  logical 
faculty.  They  furnish  the  growing  mind  with 
exercise  in  useful  knowledge  with  reference  to 
which  it  can  have  absolutely  no  prejudice  and, 
while  leading  to  certain  truth,  generate  confi- 
dence in  intellectual  powers.  They  develop  the 
inventive  faculty  by  sharpening  the  powers  of 
comparison,  by  diversifying  and  enriching  the 
powers  of  attack,  by  developing  the  power  of 
long  continued  attention  and  concentration. 

As  a  cult,  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  it  furnishes- 
one  of  the  highest  occupations  of  the  intellect. 
The  mind  revels  in  the  realm  of  pure  thought, 
and  each  triumph  must  bring  the  thinker  closer 
to  that  all-prevading  intelligence  whose  very  ex- 
istence and  activity  entirely  removed  from 
chance  and  imperfect  knowledge  must  be  condi- 
tioned by  mathematical  necessity. 

These  reasons  for  the  pursuit  of  mathematical 
study  are  good  enough  for  the  scholar,  but  they 
do  not  convince  nor  satisfy  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  Their  question  is  not  what  intellect- 
ual exaltation,  but  what  practical  use ;  not  what 
dreams,  but  what  results.  What  has  mathemat- 
ics done  that  it  should  commend  itself  to  the 
great  struggling  masses  of  humanity  who  are 
busily  engaged  in  adding  to  the  surplus  products 
of  the  race,  who  are  breaking  the  virgin  sod  or 
.swinging  the  artisan's  hammer  or  directing  the 
world's  exchanges?  Has  mathematics  any  right 
to  stand  with  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoolo- 
gy, geology,  whose  cultivation  has  revolutionized 
civilized  life? 

Can  a  science  which  begins  with  assumptions 
never  in  perfect  accord  with  fact  and  which  ends 
with  conclusions  impossible  of  exact  application 
ever  get  its  feet  on  the  ground  sufficiently  to  se- 
cure a  leverage  for  pushing  along  the  car  of  prog- 
ress? Modem  civilization  is  largely  based  upon 
what  we  call  material  progress.  Is  mathematics 
necessary  to  material  progress?  Is  it  an  essen- 
tial tool  of  progress? 

The  American  people  are  unusually  intelligent, 
but  is  it  not  true  that  no  more  than  one  per  cent, 
of  them  ever  have  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  innumerable  ways  in  which  geometry  enters 
into  their  every-day  life? 

Houses  of  all  kinds,  from  the  humble  cottage 
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to  the  manufacturers  building  of  the  White 
City,  from  the  backwoods  meeting-house  to  the 
vaulted  cathedral,  first  grow  on  paper  under  the 
magic  of  geometry.  Bridges  and  everything 
that  rolls  over  them,  shops  and  every  manufact- 
ured product  that  comes  out  of  them,  grow  into 
being  in  the  same  way. 

Only  a  Mlchsel  Angelo  can  hew  out  a  statue 
without  model  or  drawing ;  but  Raphael,  himself, 
must  resort  to  mathematical  perspective  for 
depth  and  sky.  Not  of  Euclid  do  the  towering 
buildings  of  a  teeming  city  and  its  diversified 
industries  attest,  so  much  as  they  do  of  the 
Frenchman  Monge  upon  whose  discoveries  and 
researches  are  based  our  systems  of  industrial 
drawing  now  so  rapidly  and  deservedly  gaining 
ground.  The  time,  I  believe,  is  not  remote  when 
descriptive  geometry  in  some  of  its  phases  will 
find  a  more  open  way  into  the  high  schools,  and 
will  insist  on  recognition  whatever  else  may 
suffer.  The  heart  of  the  shop  is  the  draughting 
room, — a  room  without  which  the  trunk  line,  the 
ocean  steamship  and  a  thousand  and  one  things 
necessary  to  our  complex  civilization  can  not 
exist. 

So  essential  is  modern  geometry  to  technology 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  the  latter  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  former.  Through  geometry  the  con- 
trolling mind  translates  the  creative  idea  to  the 
willing  worker,  and  what  was  only  a  dream  of 
beauty  or  utility  now  stands  clothed  in  material 
form  under  the  eye  of  the  world  for  its  edifica- 
tion, elevation  and  use.  The  artist  whose  mas- 
terpieces adorn  our* walls,  first  groups  his  figures 
as  he  wishes  them  to  appear,  then  he  calls  geom- 
etry to  his  assistance  to  make  them  seem  to  be 
where  he  wishes  them. 

We  mistake,  however,  if  we  confine  the  ser« 
vices  of  geometry  to  technology.  Nature  is  con- 
tinually inviting  the  observant  mind  to  geo- 
metric study.  The  beautiful  crystalline  forms 
which  abound  in  the  rocks  of  the  globe,  in  the 
snow  and  ice  speak  of  unity  in  infinite  diversity. 
Under  the  microscope  the  thinnest  plate  of  shape- 
less rock,  the  very  particles  of  dust  at  our  feet 
tell  through  shape  alone  a  story  of  origin  and 
character,  interesting  and  valuable  alike  to  the 
physicist,  the  geologist  and  the  chemist. 

Analytic  geometry  occupies  the  border  land 
between  geometry  and  the  higher  analysis.  The 
elements  of  this  subject  so  far  as  the  construc- 
tion of  loci  is  concerned,  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  possession  of  the  reading  public.  The  varia- 
tion of  temperature,  of  humidity,  of  productiv- 
ity, of  commerce,  of  crime  and  of  the  price  of 
wheat,  from  hour  to  hour,  or  from  day  to  day,  or 
from  season  to  season  are  immediately  expressed 


to  the  eye  by  curves  in  which  portion's  of  time 
are  the  horizontal  measurements  and  the  vari- 
ous values  of  the  function  are  the  vertical.  In 
science  the  natural  way  to  express  one  series  of 
facts  dependent  upon  another  is  through  a  curve. 
Passing  on  from  loci  which  are  so  full  of  mean- 
ing and  so  suggestive  of  causal  relations,  it  is 
customary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  circle,  the 
parabola,  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbole.  The 
laws  of  gravitation  lead  to  these  curves  and  they 
are  the  fundamental  orbits  of  the  bodies  of  the 
universe.  In  terrestrial  matters  they  lie  at  the 
basis  of  the  laws  governing  stresses  and  strains, 
the  study  of  optics,  the  propagation  of  impulses 
in  homogeneous  media,  and  a  thousand  practical 
things.  As  we  rise  higher  and  approach  analysis 
we  trace  lines  along  which  stresses  are  propa- 
gated, and  materialize  these  in  the  beautiful 
steel  bridge  with  its  parts  nicely  shaped  and  ad- 
justed to  the  load  it  is  to  carry.  Advancing  fur- 
ther our  lines  become  in  the  strain  diagram  a 
veritable  graphic  calculus,  through  which  we 
discover  the  stress  with  which  any  load,  fixed  or 
moving,  strains  a  structure,  and  therefore, 
through  it,  find  a  ready  means  of  designing  our 
creations  to  resist  safely  the  stresses  to  which 
they  will  be  subjected. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  analy- 
sis—>-the  other  side  of  our  subject.  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  algebra  as  we  usually  understand 
that  term  in  high  school  and  elementary  college 
work.  I  need  only  to  speak  of  it  as  generalized 
arithmetic  to  recall  to  you  how  it  gathers  up  the 
rules  of  the  lower  subject  and  condenses  and 
generalizes  them,  and  how  by  introducing  the 
result  sought  at  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  op- 
erations we  easily  carry  to  a  conclusion  logical 
sequences,  otherwise  exceedingly  difficult  to 
follow,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  prob- 
lem proposed  is  capable  of  solution. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  algebra  is 
the  school  sense  is  very  largely  a  discipline,  lit- 
tle used  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  find- 
ing its  principal  utility  in  the  studies  which  lie 
beyond.  Yet  to  pursue  these  with  ease  and  suc- 
cess a  knowledge  of  common  algebraic  methods 
and  facility  in  algebraic  manipulation  including 
the  analysis  of  the  angle  is  a  prime  requisite. 

I  come  to  speak  of  the  higher  analysis  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  applied,  that  is 
the  infinitesimal  calculus  and  its  developments 
and  allied  subjects,  the  invention  of  which 
marks  an  epoch  in  human  progress  second,  I  be- 
lieve, to  no  other  scientific  event. 

It  is  curious  when  we  think  back  over  human 
advancement  that  some  of  the  things  now  most 
patent  to  our  senses  escape  recognition  so  long. 
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The  alchemist^tumbled  through  centuries  with- 
out learning  the  nature  of  air  and  water.  The 
most  puerile  ideas  regarding  the  earth's  struct- 
ure prevailed  down  to  the  American  Revolution, 
and  later.  And  so  while  arithmetic,  Euclid,  Di- 
ophantine  analysis  and  trigonometry  are  highly 
artificial,  calculus  brings  us  back  to  nature. 
Space  and  time  were  continually  thrusting  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  man,  motion  in  the 
former,  rate  in  the  latter  as  exemplified  by  every 
moving  thing  and  changing  substance,  and  were 
perpetually  inviting  attention  to  an  arithmetic 
that  took  hold  upon  continous  number  and  rate 
of  change.  Yet,  for  centuries,  without  result. 
The  method  of  exhaustions  came  very  near  to 


the  invention  of  the  calculus,  yet  Grecian  civil- 
ization with  its  brilliant  record  flourished  and 
died  without  any  knowledge  of  it.  A  Scotch 
professor  in  Dalhousie  university  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  with  the  calculus  the  Greeks  would 
easily  have  outstripped  us  in  invention.  In 
depth  and  clearness  of  thought,  in  majesty, 
beauty  and  originality  of  ideas  and  ideals,  in 
strength  and  suppleness  of  limb  and  delicacy  of 
touch  they  were  clearly  our  masters .  They  could 
geometrize  amazingly,  but  they  had  no  science 
of  continuous  number,  therefore  modern  civil- 
ization is  passing  theirs  with  giant  strides. 
(Concluded  In  April.) 
PiixDUE  University. 


The  Compound  Sentence. 

By  J.  B.  WISELY. 


IN  the  last  article  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
simple  sentence  was  given.  As  shown  there, 
the  pupil  gains  the  knowledge  required  to  give 
this  complete  analysis  slowly,  step  by  step.  Every 
time  he  works  out  a  point  he  analyzes  sentences 
partially,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extends  and  in 
this  way,  proceeding  gradually,  seeing  in  many 
sentences  each  point  he  masters,  he  is  finally 
able  to  give  a  complete  analysis  or  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  simple  sentence  and  a  reason  for 
each  statement. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  pupil  shall  always 
use  the  exact  words  used  in  analyzing  the  sen- 
tence in  the  last  article,  or  that  he  shall  use  the 
same  words  every  time.  In  fact,  any  set  expres- 
sions are  to  be  avoided  as  tending  to  formalism. 
Let  the  pupil  be  perfectly  free  to  express  his 
results  in  his  own  way,  only  see  to  it  carefully 
that  he  uses  correct  English.  After  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  reasons  forjbhe  statements,  they 
may  be  omitted.  When  he  is  perfectly  sure  of 
the  more  elementary  facts,  let  him  omit  the 
statement  of  those  and  grapple  with  the  more 
difficult  points  in  the  analysis.  When  the  teacher 
is  sure  that  the  pupil  sees  the  relation  between 
the  thought  and  the  sentence,  she  may  cease 
requiring  him  to  analyze  the  thought. 

These  same  conditions  and  suggestions  will  ap- 
ply to  the  complete  analysis  of  the  compound 
sentence,  which  follows : 

Complete  Analysis  of  the  Compound  Sentence, 
A  fool,  whom  no  man  respects,  speaks  all  his 


mind,  but  a  wise  man  reserves  something  until 
hereafter. 

1.  Classify  the  sentence  and  give  reasons. 

a.  On  basis  of  purpose. 

b.  On  basis  of  number  and  relation  of  thoughts 
expressed. 

2.  Give  the  members  and  reasons. 

3.  Name  the  conjunction  and  state  the  kind  of 
relation  expressed  by  it.    Give  reasons. 

4.  Verify  the  punctuation. 

5.  Analyze  each  member. 

a.  Give  principal  elements  of  thoughts,  and 
reasons. 

b.  Give  principal  parts  of  members,  and  rea- 
sons. 

c.  Give  the  principal  word  in  each  part,  the 
modifiers  of  it,  and  all  the  modifiers  of  these 
modifiers.  Give  reasons  for  each  modifier.  In 
giving  modifiers,  analyse  phrases  and  clauses, 
giving  uses  of  connective  words. 

1.  a.  On  basis  of  purpose  this  is  a  declarative 
sentence,  because  its  chief  purpose  is  to  give  in- 
formation. 

b.  On  basis  of  number  and  relation  of  thoughts 
expressed,  it  is  a  compound  sentence,  because  it 
expresses  two  coordinate,  independent  thoughts. 
It  is  a  compound-complex  sentence,  because  one 
of  its  members,  the  first,  is  complex. 

2.  The  first  member  is  the  words,  "a  fool, 
whom  no  man  respects,  speaks  all  his  mind," 
because  they  express  the  first  coordinate,  inde- 
pendent thought.  The  second  member  is  the 
words,  **  a  wise  man  reserves  something  until 
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hereafter/'  because  they  express  the  second  co- 
ordinate, independent  thought.  , 

3.  The  conjunction  is  the  word,  ''but,"  because 
it  expresses  the  relation  between  the  two  co- 
ordinate, independent  thoughts.  The  relation 
is  one  of  opposition,  because  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed are  in  different  lines,  or  are  opposed  to 
each  other. 

4.  The  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  letter, 
because  all  sentences  should  begin  with  capital 
letters.  It  is  followed  by  a  period ,  because  it  is  a 
declarative  sentence,  both  in  form  and  meaning. 
The  members  are  separated  by  a  comma,  because 
the  members  are  somewhat  long,  and  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  thoughts  expressed  is 
not  very  close.  There  is  interpunctuation  in 
the  first  member,  but  the  conjunction  is  present, 
so  no  other  punctuation  mark  than  a  comma 
is  needed  between  the  members.  The  subor- 
dinate clause,  "whom  no  man  respects,"  is  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  the  com- 
mas, because  it  is  a  descriptive  adjective  clause. 

5.  a.  The  thought  subject  of  the  first  coordi- 
nate, independent  thought  is  the  idea,  ''a  fool, 
whom  no  man  respects,"  because  it  is  the  idea 
about  which  the  mind  thinks  or  asserts  some 
thing.  The  thought  predicate  is  the  idea, 
''speaks  all  his  mind,"  because  it  is  the  idea 
which  the  mind  thinks  or  asserts  of  the  thought 
subject.  The  thought  relation  is  one  of  agree- 
ment, because  the  thought  predicate  belongs 
to  the  thought  subject. 

The  thought  subject  of  the  second  coordinate, 
independent  thought  is  the  idea,  "a  wise  man," 
because  it  is  the  idea  about  which  the  mind 
thinks  or  asserts  something.  The  thought  predi- 
cate is  the  idea,  "  reserves  something  until  here- 
after," because  it  is  the  idea  which  the  mind 
thinks  or  asserts  of  the  thought  subject.  The 
thought  relation  is  one  of  agreement,  because 
the  mind  thinks  of  the  thought  predicate  as  be- 
longing to  the  thought  subject. 

b.  The  subject  of  the  first  member  is  the 
words,  "  A  fool,  whom  no  man  respects,"  because 
they  express  the  thought  subject.  The  pred- 
icate is  the  words,  "  speaks  all  his  mind,"  be- 
cause they  express  the  thought  predicate.  The 
copula  is  implied  in  the  word, "  speaks,"  because 
it  expresses  the  thought  relation.  Expanded  it 
would  read,  is  speaking,  in  which  case  the  word, 
"  is,"  would  be  the  copula,  and  "  speaking"  the 
principal  word  of  the  predicate. 

The  subject  of  the  second  member  is  the  words, 
"a  wise  man,"  because  they  express  the  thought 
subject.  The  predicate  is  the  words,  "reserves 
something  until  hereafter,"  because  they  express 
the  thought  predicate.    The  copula  is  implied  in 


the  word,  "reserves,"  becaus^  it  expresses  the 
thought  relation.  Expanded  it  would  read,  is 
reserving,  in  which  case  the  word,  "is,"  would 
i)e  the  copula  and  the  word,  "reserving,"  the 
principal  word  of  the  predicate. 

c.  The  principal  word  of  the  subject  of  the 
.first  member  is  the  word,  "fool"  modified  by  the 
-word,  "A,"  a  limiting  adjective  modifier,  because 
it  changes  the  meaning  of  the  word,  "fool,"  by 
narrowing  its  application.  The  word,  "fool,"  is 
also  modified  by  the  descriptive  adjective  clause, 
"whom  no  man  respects,"  a  descriptive  adjective 
modifier,  because  it  changes  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  "fool,"  by  making  prominent  an  attribute 
of  the  object  of  thought  expressed  by  it.  The 
subject  of  this  clause  is  the  words,  "no  man,"  of 
which  the  word,  "man,"  is  the  principal  part, 
modified  by  the  word,  "no,"  a  limiting  ad jective 
modifier,  because  it  narrows  the  application  of 
the  word,  "man."  The  predicate  is  the  words, 
"respects  whom,"  of  which  the  word,  "re- 
spects," is  the  principal  part,  modified  by  the 
word,  "whom,"  a  direct  objective  modifier,  be- 
cause the  object  of  thought  which  it  expresses  is 
directly  affected  by  the  attribute,  "respects." 
The  word,  "whom,"  is  also  the  connective  word, 
showing  the  relation  between  the  principal  and 
the  subordinate  thought.  The  copula  is  implied 
in  the  word,  "respects." 

The  principal  word  of  the  predicate  of  the 
first  member  is  the  word,  "speaks,"  modified  by 
the  words,  "all  his  mind,"  a  direct  objective 
modifier,  because  the  object  of  thought  which 
they  express  is  directly  affected  by  the  attribute 
expressed  by  the  word ,  "speaks."  The  principal 
part  of  this  modifier  is  the  word,  "mind,"  modi- 
fied by  the  word,  "all,"  a  limiting  adjective 
modifier,  because  it  narrows  the  application  of 
the  word,  "mind."  The  word  "mind,"  is  also 
modified  by  the  word,  "his,"  a  possessive  mod- 
ifier, because  it  changes  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  "mind,"  by  denoting  possession. 

The  principal  word  of  the  subject  of  the  sec 
ond  member  is  th^word,  "man,"  modified  by 
the  word,  "a,"  a  limiting  adjective  modifier,  be- 
cause it  narrows  the  application  of  the  word, 
"man."  The  word,  "man,"  is  also  modified  by 
the  word,  "wise,"  a  descriptive  adjective  modi- 
fier, because  it  makes  prominent  an  attribute  of 
the  object  of  thought,  "man," 

The  principal  word  of  the  predicate  is  the 
word,  "reserves,"  modified  by  the  word,  "some- 
thing," a  direct  objective  modifier,  because  the 
object  of  thought  which  it  expresses  is  directly 
affected  by  the  attribute  expressed  by  the  word, 
"reserves."  The  word,  "reserves,"  is  also  mod- 
ified by    the  simpler   adverbial,    prepositional 
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phrase,  ''until  hereafter/'  an  adverbial  modifier, 
because  it  expresses  an  attribute  of  an  attribute. 
It  expresses  an  adverbial  idea  of  time.  The  re- 
lation word  of  the  phrase  is  the  preposition, 
"until,"  which  is  also  the  characteristic  word, 


hence  we  call  it  a  prepositional  phrase.    It  is 
simple,  because  it  expresses  but  one  principal 
idea ;  adverbial  because  used  in  the  sentence  with 
the  value  of  an  adverb.    The  principal  word  of ' 
the  phrase  is  the  word,  "hereafter." 


The  Third  Grade  in  Histort. 


By  ELLWOOD  W.  KEMP. 


THE  third-grade  work  in  the  public  schools  is 
intended  to  give  the  child  such  ideas  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  way  they  lived  as  a  nine  or  ten- 
year-old  child  is  able  to  understand.  The  story 
of  "Cleon"  in  the  Ten  Boys  is  a  good  thread 
upon  which  much  material  may  be  woven,  but 
the  successful  teacher  will  not  rely  merely  upon 
this  story  but  will  enrich  it  at  every  important 
point  by  a  larger  and  fuller  view.  The  Age  of 
Homer,  The  War  Between  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, Greece  in  the  Time  of  Pericles,  How 
Alexander  spread  Greek  life  over  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  of  his  time,  all  have  material  in 
them  which  would  be  of  great  interest  to  chil- 
dren. Any  one  of  these  topics  might  be  worked 
on  for  a  month  or  two  till  the  pupil  had  a  vivid 
graphic  picture  of  the  time.  Then  take  another 
topic,  being  careful  at  each  stage  to  give  chil- 
dren a  clear  picture  before  proceeding  to  the 
next  step.  As  an  example  of  an  outline  of  one 
of  these  topics,  the  paper  on  "Greece  in  the 
Time  of  Homer"  by  Harry  A.  Miller,  a  student 
of  history  in  the  state  normal  school  is  here 
presented. 

AN    IMAGINARY    JOURNEY    WITH     HOMER    THROUGH 

GREECE. 

(800  B.C.) 

Adapted  for  Third-Grade  History. 

You  all  remember  the  last  time  we  were  in 
Greece,  a  long  time  before  anybody  lived  there, 
and  what  we  saw,  how  many  mountains  and  hills 
there  were  and  what  people  might  do  if  they 
lived  there.  We  are  now  going  to  visit  it  at  a 
time  when  people  lived  there,  and  when  Homer, 
a  great,  wise  and  good  man  lived. 

All  of  Greece  was  not  settled  then,  for  you 
must  know  that  a  great  nation  of  people  is  just 
like  you  are ; — it  has  its  babyhood  and  childhood, 
and.  as  you  grow  and  get  to  be  men  and  women, 
so  a  nation  must  grow  from  childhood  to  old  age. 
Well,  Greece  was  in  its  childhood  and  we  will 
visit  it  while  in  that  condition. 


Homer  was  a  blind  man  who  went  around 
singing  songs  to  the  people  of  how  they  should 
live  and  what  would  become  of  them  after 
death.  He  also  sang  many  stories  of  how  their 
cities  were  founded  by  great  men  who  were  now 
in  the  form  of  gods,  and  how  they  should  honor 
the  gods  who  were  once  in  the  forms  of  men. 

Now  let  us  join  him  and  imagine  we  are  trav- 
eling with  him  telling  the  story  as  we  go. 

There  is  a  city  called  Delphi,  that  is  built  near 
where  the  fog  arose  out  of  the  bubbling  spring, 
near  the  base  of  the  great  Mt.  Parnassus.  To 
this  city  we  went  and  joined  Homer.  It  is  built 
just  below  the  spring,  and  farther  up  the  moun- 
tain, right  where  the  steam  rises  is  a  house  built 
of  stone,  for  it  was  here  the  Greeks  thought  a 
great  god  dwelt  because  the  steam  came  up  out 
of  the  rocks,  and  they  thought  this  steam  was 
the  breath  of  the  god. 

This  god's  name  was  Apollo  and  they  would 
ask  him  about  everything  they  wanted  to  do. 
If  they  wanted  to  found  a  city,  or  explore  a 
country,  or  even  go  to  war  they  would  ask  Apol- 
lo's advice. 

Thiq  temple  they  built  to  him  for  the  same 
reason  we  build  our  churches  in  which  to  worship 
God. 

Before  we  started  on  our  journey  we  went  up 
the  mountain  side  to  the  temple  and  there  found 
a  beautiful  woman.  She  told  Homer  that  the 
God  would  be  pleased  with  his  journey  if  he 
would  go  through  Greece  singing  songs  of  the 
heroic  and  beautiful  Greeks.  Then  we  started 
back  down  the  mountain  side,  and  on  our  way, 
met  several  people  going  up  the  well-beaten 
path  to  talk  with  the  oracle,  as  they  called  it, 
when  they  talked  with  the  god,  Apollo. 

The  first  we  met  was  a  man  with  flowing  beard 
and  much  to  our  surprise  he  was  dressed  like  a 
woman.  He  had  a  large  cloak  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  and  wrapped  entirely  round  him  with 
one  bare  arm  on  the  outside  of  the  cloak  and 
the  other  beneath.    His  head  was  bare  as  were 
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also  his  feet.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  cane 
which  he  struck  on  the  ground  at  every  step. 
We  passed  up  the  hill  and  two  young  girls  met 
•us.  One  had  long,  beautiful  hair ;  there  were 
many  folds  in  her  dress  which  was  thrown  round 
her  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  man's  cloak, 
except  that  it  was  fastened  in  front  with  a  gold 
buckle;  her  arms  were  bare,  and  on  her  feet 
were  Jight  sandals.  The  other  was  a  servant 
girl.  She  had  the  skin  of  some  wild  animal 
drawn  around  her,  and  her  arms  and  limbs  were 
bare.  Most  of  the  common  or  poor  people  wore 
skins  for  clothing. 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  see  people  wearing 
no  hats  or  shoes  I  and  when  we  asked  about  it, 
they  told  us  that  everybody  went  without  them 
except  some  very  wealthy  people  who  lived  in 
Athens ;  and  in  Sparta,  a  city  farther  south,  the 
king  would  not  allow  them  to  wear  shoes  for 
they  would  be  so  much  better  fitted  to  march  in 
war,  being  used  to  the  hard  ground,  and  then 
the  Greek  was  taught  that  the  gods  gave  him  his 
body  and  he  should  develop  it  by  just  such  exer- 
cises. The  houses  of  Delphi  were  built  of  wood, 
or  rude  stones  and  were  very  close  to  the  street. 
The  doors  swung  outward,  and  one  of  our  com- 
pany came  near  being  knocked  over  by  some  one 
inside  opening  the  door  of  a  house  right  in  his 
face ;  he  happened  to  hear  a  knock  inside  which 
they  always  gave  when  they  came  out  of  the 
house  and  dodged  in  time  to  escape  the  blow. 

The  people  were  all  bare-headed,  the  men  hav- 
ing full  beards.  Some  women,  however,  had 
rude  umbrellas  to  keep  the  sun  off,  but  usually 
their  flowing  hair  helped  to  do  this.  Every  man 
carried  a  cane,  for  this  was  the  custom.  There 
were  market  places  where  they  kept  fruits  of 
almost  all  kinds,  which  grew  wild. 

From  Delphi  we  journeyed  over  the  rough, 
but  beautiful  country  to  Athens.  Often  on  the 
tops  of  ridges  we  would  rest  and  look  down  into 
those  little  pockets  shut  in  by  mountains  where 
people  lived  alone  in  these  villages,  for  each 
pocket  had  a  little  level  place  at  the  bottom,  but 
at  this  time  only  few  had  cities  in  them;  be- 
cause, as  we  said,  Greece  was  in  her  childhood. 
We  saw  many  herds  of  cattle  which  were  watched 
by  slaves,  the  farms  having  no  fences  around 
them,  and  the  men  who  owned  the  land  usually 
lived  in  the  towns,  while  the  slaves  did  the  work. 

On  this  journey  we  saw  a  funny  trade.  Two 
men  each  had  a  drove  of  oxen  and  one  man 
wanted  a  large  ox  the  other  had  so  he  offered 
him  one  of  his  oxen  in  exchange,  but  the  other 
would  not  agree  to  this.  As  they  had  no  money 
in  Greece  the  first  man  offered  the  second  an  ox 
and  a  goat  for  his  ox  and  the  bargain  was  made. 


We  stopped  to  stay  all  night  in  the  country 
before  reaching  Athens,  and  were  treated  nicely. 
The  house  was  made  of  rough  stone,  for  they 
had  not  yet  learned  to  use  the  beautiful  marble 
that  was  found  there.  It  had  several  rooms, — 
one  for  the  men,  one  for  the  women,  and  another 
for  the  servants,  while  near  by  was  a  house  for 
the  oxen  and  horses  and  another  for  the  dog,  for 
they  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  useful  animals. 

The  beds  consisted  of  skins  of  animals,  which 
were  soft  and  nice,  and  for  a  light  we  had  a  wax 
candle.  Before  going  to  bed  the  people  of  the 
house  prayed  to  Zeus  the  household  god  to  bless 
us.  In  the  morning  we  were  given  a  breakfast 
of  barley  cakes  and '  fruit,  and  with  a  second 
blessing  sent  on  our  way. 

Everybody  was  at  work— men  herding  and 
plowing,  and  women  weaving  in  every  home. 
They  had  no  school,  but  the  boys  were  taught  to 
be  like  the  wise  and  good  men — like  Homer,  and 
often  the  parents  would  allow  their  boys  to  go 
around  with  such  men  in  order  that  they  might 
teach  them  to  be  good,  and  to  love  the  gods  that 
put  them  in  this  beautiful  land  of  Greece.  The 
girls  were  taught  weaving  and  spinning. 

We  reached  Athens  near  noon,  in  time  to  see 
a  new  king  elected  in  the  public  court.  The 
king  that  had  served  before  got  too  old  to  lead  in 
war,  and  then  he  had  not  prayed  well  to  the  gods, 
for  many  evils  had  come  upon  the  city  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  council  of  men  thought  best  to 
put  him  out  and  elect  a  new  one.  We  got  there 
in  time  to  see  how  he  was  made  king.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  court,  a  large,  square  plot  of 
ground  in  front  of  a  large  building,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.  We  approached 
the  court  through  a  large  gate  made  in  an  open- 
ing through  the  wall.  A  man  who  seemed  to  be 
speaker  cried  to  the  people  that  the  gods  favored 
a  certain  man  for  king,  and  amid  shouts  he  was 
declared  king.  He  then  talked  to  the  people 
about  how  he  would  ask  the  gods  for  protection 
to  the  city,  and  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
lead  the  armies  against  any  enemy.  We  thought 
it  a  queer  way,  indeed,  to  elect  a  king 

The  people  held  a  festival  and  public  dance 
that  night.  Men  played  on  large  stringed  harps 
called  lyres,  and  the  people  danced.  The  girls 
wore  linen,  and  with  them  were  slaves  bearing 
wreaths  of  flowers,  for  there  were  many  beauti- 
ful flowers  in  that  warm,  sunny  land.  The 
young  men  wore  cloaks,  or  chitons,  with  beauti- 
ful trimmings.  Large  goblets  of  water  and  wine 
were  there,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  goblets 
were  pictures  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine.  They 
got  these  beautiful  vases  from  Phoenicia. 

We  stayed  in  Athens  many  days,  and  while 
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there  we  attended  court.  A  man  had  been  ac- 
cused of  murder.  He  was  questioned  by  several 
men  and  confessed  that  he  was  guilty.  After 
talk^g  about  it  for  some  time  the  council  agreed 
to  send  him  to  the  island  of  Sirens,  where  many 
beautiful  singers  lived  and  when  you  sailed  near 
enough  to  hear  them,  you  could  not  help  going 
to  them  on  account  of  their  sweet  music.  After 
you  were  there  you  were  devoured  alive,  and  no 
one  ever  returned  from  there  except  Odysseus, 
who  filled  his  ears  with  wax  and  did  not  hear 
them.  The  Greeks  believed  such  stories,  so  he 
was  sent  there. 

While  here  Homer  sang  to  the  people  about 
how  the  city  was  founded,  and  how  they  should 
honor  these  men  who  were  then  in  the  form  of 
gods  for  protecting  them. 

He  also  told  them  that  the  first  city  founded 
was  by  the  Egyptians,  and  that*,  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoanicians  were  kin  to  them  because  the 
Greeks  came  from  there  long,  long  before. 

When  the  sea  would  swell  into  angry  waves 
and  scare  the  sailors,  they  thought  it  was  the 
work  of  Poseidon,  the  sea-god  who  dwelt  in  a 
house  of  sea-shells  and  pearls  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Their  gods,  they  thought,  were  in  the 
forms  of  men,  but  much  larger,  stronger  and 
more  beautiful  than  men.  They  believed  that 
everything  had  a  soul  and  a  god  ;  but  Homer  did 
not  believe  this,  and  stopped  on  the  streets  sev- 
eral times  to  sing  to  the  people  that  there  were 
no  gods  except  in  the  forms  of  men,  that  they 
had  but  grown  larger  and  more  powerful  and 
would  help  the  people. 

On  our  way  to  Sparta,  which  is  over  on  the 
maple  leaf,  in  a  river  valley  called  the  Eurotas 
we  saw  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  together. 
They  had  killed  a  large  ox  and  were  burning  it 
and  offering  prayers  to  Ceres  the  goddess  of  har- 
vest because  they  had  raised  plenty  of  com  and 
grapes  the  past  year. 

We  asked  a  man  if  he  had  any  relative  living 
near,  and  he  said  all  the  Greeks  were  kin.  That 
they  all  had  the  same  father  who  lived  a  long 
time  ago  away  across  the  ^gean  Sea.  Of  course 
we  did  not  believe  this,  but  the  Greeks  did, 


firmly.  He  also  told  us  that  they  all  worshipped 
the  god  of  light,  Apollo,  the  one  Homer  talked 
to  at  Delphi,  and  that  made  them  brothers.  He 
did  not  know  the  people  who  lived  in  Athens 
but  said  all  those  living  in  the  valley  belonged 
to  the  city  of  Sparta. 

After  reaching  Sparta  the  people  did  not  seem 
to  listen  so  well  to  Homer's  songs.  They  seemed 
to  be  more  interested  in  their  crops  of  barley 
and  corn  and  herds  of  cattle  than  his  stories, 
and  some  even  spit  in  his  face.  We  visited  the 
king  and  he  treated  us  kindly.  He  worked  in 
his  garden  while  the  queen  worked  at  the  spin- 
ning-wheel. It  seemed  strange  that  a  king  and 
queen  should  work,  but  everybody  did.  No  one 
was  idle  and  everywhere  we  went  we  noticed 
how  cheerful  and  active  the  people  were,  and 
what  splendid  forms  they  had,  especially  the 
young  men,  who  were  straight  and  walked  with 
a  brisk,  quick  step.  They  would  make  good 
warriors,  we  thought. 

Before  we  left  Homer  we  asked  him  what  his 
people  thought  about  the  future  after  death,  and 
he  said  that  life  was  full  of  beauty  to  the  Greek 
but  death  was  a  dreadful  thing.  He  said  the 
body  must  be  burned  and  then  the  soul  would  be 
free.  It  would  then  have  to  cross  a  dark,  deep 
river,  beyond  which  was  a  beautiful  meadow  full 
of  flowers.  If  he  had  been  good,  he  would  be 
taken  safely  across  the  dark  river,  but  if  he 
hadn't,  he  might  have  to  wait  one  hundred  years 
to  get  across,  and  suffer  and  wander  in  darkness. 
Then  he  told  us  a  story  of  a  man  who  had  been 
very  mean,  and  when  he  died  he  went  to  the 
other  world,  where  he  was  placed  in  water  up  to 
his  chin,  and  when  he  was  very  thirsty  and 
would  stoop  to  drink,  the  water  would  disappear. 
Above  him  hung  delicious  fruits,  but  when  he 
grasped  at  them  the  wind  would  blow  them  out 
of  his  reach. 

When  a  man  was  good  on  earth  he  lived  in  a 
land  of  sunshine  and  flowers  after  death.  Now 
we  will  say  good-bye  to  Homer  and  Greece  after 
such  a  pleasant  journey,  and  visit  it  again  long 
after  Homer  is  dead  and  gone  to  the  beautiful 
meadows  he  talked  of  so  much. 


River  and  fountain,  brook  and  rill. 
Bespangled  o'er  with  livery  gay 
Of  silver  droplets,  wind  their  way. 
All  in  their  new  apparel  vie, 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by. 

— Ckarles  of  Orieans 
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KDITBD  BY 

FLORA  J.  COOKE,  Chicago. 


NUMBSB  IN  THE  PfiflMABY  6BAI>ES. 


''Mathematics  is  neither  foreign  to  actual  life 
nor  something  deduced  from  life ;  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  life  as  such,  therefore  its  nature  may 
be  studied  in  life,  and  life  may  be  studied  by  its 
help." 

Theoretically,  most  teachers  would  agree  with 
the  foregoing  quotation  from  Froebel,  as  it  is 
given  with  its  logical  explanation  in  his  Educa- 
tion of  Man,  Practically,  however,  no  one  has 
fully  applied  this  doctrine  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic. 

The  solemn  isolation  which  long  sustained  cus- 
tom has  given  mathematics  in  the  course  of 
study,  has  awed  us,  one  and  all,  into  condemn- 
ing the  children  to  formal  drills  and  the  dreary 
learning  of  unintelligible  rules  and  definitions. 

The  following  examples  selected  from  the 
year's  work  of  a  class  of  primary  children,  indi- 
cates a  continued  though  crude  attempt  to  use 
number  only  for  its  true  purpose,  to  make  neces- 
sary mental  images  clearer.  But,  as  the  children 
are  constantly  imaging,  comparing,  analyzing  and 
judging,  the  number  element  comes  consciously 
or  unconsciously  into  all  the  work.  If  the  work 
is  planned  from  the  childrens'  own  needs,  and 
with  the  desire  to  secure,  systematically,  their 
best  efforts,  it  will  continually  present  difficul- 
ties in  the  form  of  new  processes  or  facts  which 
will  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  desired 
images  can  be  gained.  This  is  the  true  place  for 
drill,  as  much  or  as  little  as  the  children  may  de- 
mand to  help  them  to  overcome  the  obstacle. 

Interest,  and  the  feeling  of  necessity  for  the 
end  in  view,  secure  economy  of  effort  and  the 
least  possible  amount  of  drill.  In  the  science 
work  they  are  constantly  measuring,  weighing 
and  comparing  the  quantities  which  they  use  in 
their  experiments.  They  construct  charts,  esti- 
mate amounts,  and  keep  records  concerning  the 
sunshine,  temperature,  wind,  rain,  etc.  These, 
with  the  help  of  their  pictures  of  the  changing 
landscape,  fill  in  for  each  child  individually  the 
picture  of  the  season  and  its  characteristics. 

By  the  making  of  apparatus,  useful  articles 
for  home  and  school,  the  Christmas  work  and 
valentines,  the  models  of  primitive  shelters, 
tools,  etc., — ^by  always  stopping  at  the  first  diffi- 
culty until  the  obstacle  is  overcome, — the  chil- 
dren acquire  through  actual  use  certain  units  of 


measurement,— standards  of  judgment— as  the 
foot,  pound,  square  inch ;  in  lines,  weight,  area, 
volume,  time,  etc.  They  also  practically  mas- 
ter the  facts  within  the  number  twelve,  in  whole 
numbers  and  fractions,  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division.  They  are,  however, 
in  no  sense  limited  by  the  number  twelve.  The 
image,  which  it  is  necessary  to  gain — which,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  beyond  the  child's  power  of  com- 
prehension— alone  determines  the  size  of  the 
the  number  used. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  judge  what  the 
children  will  care  to  measure  definitely ^  and 
what  is  worthy  of  their  efforts.  She  must  look 
to  their  fundamental  interests  for  help.  The  fol- 
lowing work  in  meteorology  might  well  be  criti- 
cized as  being  too  analytical  for  little  children, 
because  the  motive  for  the  selection  of  this 
work  and  the  great  variety  of  devices  attending 
the  study  are  not  given.  Some  of  the  children 
got  nothing  from  it,  but  the  habit  of  looking 
daily  with  pleasure  at  the  sky,  water,  plants  and 
animals  in  their  environment,  but  surely  such 
observation  was  not  wholly  without  good  effect, 
the  work  provided  opportunity  in  almost  every 
line  of  activity  which  children  enjoy.  They 
made  and  regulated  their  own  weather  signal- 
flags,  rain-guages,  etc.  They  expressed  their 
observations  by  means  of  writhing,  drawing, 
painting  colored  crayon  illustrations,  plays,  dra- 
matic personification,  original  stories,  etc.  Se- 
lected stories,  poems,  songs,  rhymes  and  riddles 
constantly  allowed  the  same  things,  in  another 
form,  to  act  upon  them  and  the  test  of  the  value 
of  the  work  came  in  the  children's  increasing 
delight  in  and  their  desire  to  know  more  about 
these  familiar  things. 

The  following  outline  presents  the  number  as- 
pect of  the  work  in  meteorology  for  an  entire 
year : 

.  Temperature. — The  children  judged  that  it 
was  cooler  in  the  shade  of  trees  and  in  the  house 
than  in  the  sunshine.  To  verify  their  judgments 
the  use  of  the  thermometer  as  a  tool  for  meas- 
uring heat  was  necessary. 

The  numbers  and  lines  upon  the  thermometer 
may  be  read :  zero,  1  ten,  1  ten  and  2, 1  ten  and 
4, 1  ten  and  6, 1  ten  and  8 ;  2  tens,  three  tens  and 
6 ;  4  tens,  and  the  names  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
etc.,  reviewed  until  the  children  are  perfectly 
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familiar  with  their  meaning.  This  makes  the 
reading  of  the  thermometer  perfectly  simple. 

The  children  recorded  the  outside  temperature 
and  that  of  the  room  at  a  given  time  every  day. 
They  discovered  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
at  a  certain  depth  where  the  ants  live,  where  the 
earthworms  live,  and  in  the  garden,  where  the 
vegetables  live.  They  compared  the  tempera-, 
ture  under  their  trees  with  that  in  the  sunshine, 
that  of  the  water  at  the  surface  with  that  at  the 
depth  where  the  fishes  live. 

The  record  of  all  these  experiments  was  kept 
upon  a  large  chart,  and  used  for  reference  by  the 
children.  At  the  end  of  each  month  they  were 
able  to  construct  simple  charts  for  their  indi- 
vidual records— a  series  of  parallel  lines  with 
dots  at  regular  intervals  were  drawn  to  repre- 
sent the  scale  of  the  thermometer  by  tens.  At 
the  32  point  and  at  the  zero  point  lines  were 
drawn  all  the  way  across  the  chart.  At  the  top  of 
each  line  stood  the  number  indicating  the  day  of 
the  month,  and  above  all  stood  the  name  of  the 
mouth.  By  connecting  the  temperature  record- 
ed at,  say  9  a.  m.  one  day  with  that  on  succeed- 
ing days  the  record  was  completed. 

These'data  were  gathered  by  the  children  and 
recorded  daily  at  9  a.  m.  The  children  noted 
the  direction  of  the  heat  line  in  each  case. 
They  compared  these  charts  with  their  paintings 
of  landscape,  plants  and  animals  during  these 
months,  also  with  the  data  of  their  sunshine 
charts.  In  many  cases  the  children  immediately 
discovered  the  relation  between  the  descending 
heat  line  and  the  changes  which  they  had  re- 
corded. 

Tempbbatube  Chart. — The  children  construct- 
ed a  chart  upon  which  they  recorded  the  number 
of  clear,  fair,  cloudy,  rainy  and  snowy  days  in 
Septemben,  October  and  November.  They  ob- 
tained the  data  from  their  large  schoolroom 
charts  which  were  the  results  of  their  own  daily 
observations.  Upon  these  charts  the  clear  days 
were  represented  by  bright  yellow  circular  disks, 
the  fair  days  by  dull  yellow,  the  cloudy  days  by 
dull  gray,  the  rainy  days  by  dark  gray,  the 
snowy  by  light  gray.  The  disks  were  all  of  a 
uniform  size.  They  were  cut  and  pasted  upon 
the  charts  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  plainly, 
through  the  different  coloring,  the  changes  in 
each  day  and  thus  in  each  month.  Frost  was 
represented  by  a  small  white  circle.  Each 
month's  chart  was  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  their 
books— 11  by  8K  inches.  After  a  half-inch  mar- 
gin was  taken  off  from  one  end  and  side,  the 
space  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts — one 
for  September,  one  for  October,  and  one  for  No- 
vember. 


The  children  made  a  working  plan  upon  the 
blackboard  before  using  the  material  designed 
for  the  chart.  They  divided  each  month's  space 
into  four  equal  parts — one  for  clear,  one  for 
cloudy,  one  for  fair  and  one  for  rainy  and  snowy 
weather. 

They  counted  up  the  entire  number  of  days  of 
sunshine  in  each  month — fair,  cloudy,  etc.  With 
their  self-made  circle-makers  they  constructed 
the  necessary  number  of  circles  in  each  column, 
to  represent  the  number  of  clear,  fair,  cloudy, 
etc.,  days  in  each  month.  They  painted  these 
circles  the  colors  of  the  disks  upon  the  large 
charts ;  they  experimented  in  mixing  the  paints, 
under  the  teacher's  direction,  until  they  got  the 
exact  representative  colors. 

When  any  (normal)  child  found  difficulty  in 
count^'ng  up  the  number  of  clear  days — that  is, 
if  the  adding  or  combining  of  the  fractional 
parts  of  the  disks  troubled  him,  the  teacher 
stopped  and  allowed  all  the  class  to  help  the 
child  overcome  his  difficulty.  As  many  devices 
wQre  used  and  as  long  a  time  taken  as  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  work  perfectly  clear  to  him. 
Through  this  work^the  children  had  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  them,  with  the  help  of  the  land- 
scape painting,  temperature  charts,  etc.,  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  fall  months.  For  in- 
stance :  September  had  only  four  cloudy  school 
days,  while  November  had  ten  and  one-eighth. 
September  had  twice  as  many  clear  days  as  No- 
vember. In  September  the  heat  line  did  not 
come  nearer  than  12®  of  the  freezing  line.  In 
November  it  was  one-fourth  of  the  time  below 
it.  September  with  green  grass,  green  leaves, 
many  flowers,  birds  and  insects.  November,  the 
grass  withered,  the  trees, bare,  few  birds,  no 
flowers  and  no  insects.  And  thus,  as  many  of  his 
images  combine  constantly  into  an  ever  expand- 
ing image,  the  child  unconsciously  grows  to  feel 
the  relative  importance  and  interdependence  of 
these  things,  and  his  own  relation  to  all. 

During  the  spring  months  the  children  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  ob- 
servations through  the  medium  of  their  newly 
acquired  power  in  the  use  of  a  printed  vocabula- 
ry. This  had  the  Advantage  of  requiring  them 
to  express  themselves,  individually  and  inde- 
pendently, as  they  searched  out  the  sentences 
which  they  thought  corresponded  to  the  weather 
conditions,  and  arranged  them  upon  their  disks 
in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be  easily  read  and 
compared. 

This  tested  not  only  the  accuracy  of  their  ob- 
servations but  their  power  to  recognize  and 
associate  correctly  ideas  and  their  appropriate 
aymboU.    It  also  created  a  real  necessity  for  read- 
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inQf  too  often  absent  from  exercises  of  this 
nature. 

The  children  needed  a  receptacle  of  some  kind 
to  hold  the  words  and  sentences  used  in  this 
work,  and  the  following  box  was  chosen  as  the 
most  convenient  form  for  it : 

Weather  Box. — (dimensions  in  inches) .  Nine 
small  boxes  4x1x1,  one  large  box  to  hold  the 
small  boxes  12>t2x33^xl.  The  small  boxes  were 
labeled  "Day  of  Week,"  ^^Months,"  "Wind," 
"Clouds,"  "Temperature,"  "Rain  or  Snow," 
"Frost  or  Dew,"  "Dates,"  and  contained  sets  of 
sentences  upon  the  subject  indicated  by  the 
label. 

The  history  work  and  the  other  lines  of  nature 
study  required  quite  as  much  number  work  for 
clear  picturing,  and  the  only  question  seemed  to 
be  the  necessity  to  the  child  for  gaining  so  defi- 
nite a  picture  in  a  given  subject,  and  I  think 
this  can  be  tested  only  by  noting  how  actively  it 
goes  into  its  immediate  life ;  that  is,  by  how 
much  he  needs  to  use,  and  so  find  valuable,  the 
results  of  his  work. 


Compositions  from  Hawaiian  Schools. 


SCHOOL. 

When  children  are  in  Chinese  school,  they 
Study  out  loud.  They  study  geography,  writing, 
drawing,  and  counting. 

When  they  spell,  they  turn  their  backs  to  the 
teacher.  If  they  spell  wrong  the  teacher  tells 
them  to  go  to  their  seats,  and  study  again. 

The  children  must  mind  their  [parents.  If 
they  do  wrong,  their  father  and  mother  will  tell 
them  not  to  do  so.  If  they  do  it  again,  then 
their  parents  will  punish  them. 

Our  Sunday  school  has  several  classes.  We 
read  the  Bible. 

Idol  worshipers  and  Christian  people  are  dif- 
ferent because  idol  worshipers  do  not  know  about 
God.  Goo,  Seu  Yuen,  age  11. 


THE  PAPAIA. 

The  papaia  fruit's  form  is  oblong  and  its  color 
is  orange,  but  when  it  was  young  its  color  was 
green. 

When  we  cut  oflf  a  piece  of  the  papaia  fruit  it 
had  some  juice  and  a  plenty  of  seeds  inside  of 
it. 

The  color  of  the  juice  was  white,  and  the  shape 
of  the  seeds  was  just  like  the  papaia  shape. 

And  when  we  brofee  open  the  transparent  in- 
side of  it,  the  color  was  black,  and  it^had  some 
spikes  which  grew  on  it. 

Papaia  fruit  is  pungent  and  to  me  was  not  very 
bad,  but  some  others  can't  smell  it. 


When  I  ate  a  piece  ot  it  I  felt  all  right,  but 
some  others,  when  they  ate  a  piece  of  it  had  a 
headache  or  they  couldn't  swallow  it  down. 

But  the  papaia  fruits  are  good  for  health  and 
better  than  the  other  fruits  like  mangoes. 

Ah  Yuk,  3d  Grade. 
Normal  Practice  School. 


OUR  SCHOOL.' 

Our  school  is  on  Miller  street,  on  the  slope  of 
Punch  Bowl. 

In  our  yard  there  are  three  buildings,  the  Pri- 
mary and  our  school  and  the  Press  room.  We 
have  a  Japanese  carpenter  on  our  yard  making  a 
new  gate. 

We  have  many  trees.  The  names  of  some  are 
date  palm  trees,  mango  trees,  kukari  trees  and 
many  other  trees.  We  have  a  big  yard  and  nice 
green  grass  and  we  always  have  a  nice  time. 
We  had  swings  in  our  yard  to  swing  ourselves 
on,  but  they  fell  down.  We  play  very  much,  we 
play  ball,  and  we  play  hide  and  seek. 

Alexandria  Phillip. 

Portuguese  Mission  School,  2d  grade. 


Whbn  I  Was  a  Boy. 


Up  in  the  attic,  where  I  slept, 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy. 
In  through  the  lattice  the  moonlight  crept, 
Bringing  a  tide  of  dreams  that  swept 
Over  a  low,  red  trundle  bed. 
Bathing  the  tangled  curly  head, 
While  the  moonbeams  played  at  hide  and  seek 
With  the  dimples  on  the  sun  browned  cheek — 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy. 

And  oh,  the  dreams — the  dreams  I  dreamed 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy ! 
For  the  grace  that  through  the  lattice  streamed 
Over  my  folded  eyelids  seemed 
To  have  the  gift  of  prophecy 
And  to  bring  the  glimpses  of  time  to  be 
When  manhood's  clarion  seemed  to  call — 
Ah,  that  was  the  sweetest  dream  of  all 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy  I 

I'd  like  to  sleep  where  I  used  to  sleep 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy  I 
For  in  at  the  lattice  the  moon  would  peep, 
Bringing  her  tide  of  dreams  to  sweep 
The  crosses  and  griefs  of;the  years  away 
From  the  heart  that  is  weary  and  faint  today 
And  those  dreams  should  give  me  back  again 
A  peace  I  have  never  known  since  then — 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  boy  1 

— Evgene  FiM. 
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MUSIC. 

EDIRDBY 

J.  G.  CRABBE,  Aghland,  Ky. 


Adapt  the  Mirsic  to  the  Chtld. 


A  plan  of  music  for  the  child— and  for  the 
teacher  as  well — should  be  more  than  a  logical 
development  of  the  science  of  music.  ,  It  should 
be  psychological  in  its  adaptation  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child,  appealing  in  the  highest 
degree  to  every  quality  of  mind  and  heart.  And 
does  it  not  seem  that  inasmuch  as  the  child's  in- 
telligence and  independent  power  grow  by  ob- 
servation from  memorizing  and  imitating,  that 
his  training  in  music  should  begin  with  songs 
committed  to  memory  and  related  in  construc- 
tion and  thought  to  sight  reading  exercises  and 
studies?  If  the  power  of  song  is  to  be  used  as  a 
starting  point  and  the  child's  efforts  at  musical 
understanding  are  to  be  prompted  by  the  in- 
spiration of  song,  it  follows  that  only  the  very 
best  songs  should  be  selected ;  the  character  of 
the  material  itself  is  of  first  importance. 


Why  Study  Mxjsic? 


The  value  of  education  to  the  individual  must 
be  found  in  its  effect  on  the  soul ;  in  its  influ- 
ence as  an  element  in  character-forming.  No 
consideration  of  ultimate  values  is  adequate  un- 
less it  weighs  the  well-being  of  the  immortal 
part  of  man.'  As  educators  we  assume  that 
the  formation  of  worthy  character  is  the  Ulti- 
mate object  of  all  education.     .    .     . 

Music  is  of  the  highest  value  in  education,  be- 
cause it  supplies  in  an  attractive  and  effective 
manner  the  very  elements  that  are  so  often 
wanting  in  modem  life.  The  average  American 
boy  is  born  with  the  notion  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  world  is  to  make  money; 
that  all  his  time  should  be  given  to  preparing 
himself  to  work  for  wages :  and  that  if  he  does 
prepare  himself  to  fill  a  position  that  will  bring 
him  a  livelihood,  he  is  doing  all  that  should  be 
expected  of  him.  In  other  words,  he  places  the 
skill  of  his  eyes  or  his  hand  above  his  own  worth, 
and  makes  what  he  can  do  of  more  importance 
than  what  he  is.  .  .  .  I  take  the  position 
that  music  educates  the  child,  not  to  make  him 
bring  a  higher  price  in  the  labor  market,  but  to 
make  him  a  broader,  better  man  in  mind  and 
heart.  .  .  .  The  things  that  really  move 
and  mold  humanity  are,  after  all,  the  things 
that  touch  the  common  heart  and  lay  hold  of 
the  great  common  feelings  of  mankind. 


Nothing  that  is  [the  common  property  of  man 
does  this  so  completely  as  music.  The  exact 
character  and  influence  of  its  operation  can  be 
explained  no  more  than  you  can  exactly  explain 
the  influence  of  a  noble  picture,  of  a  garden  of 
beautiful  flowers,  of  a  park  of  lofty  forest  trees, 
or  of  a  grand  outlook  whence  may  be  seen  the 
glories  of  a  lovely  sunset,  or  of  abroad  stretch  of 
river  and  forest  and  landscape.  .  .  .  All  the 
lessons  in  all  the  books  are  not  so  important  as  to 
learn  to  live  happily,  drawing  pleasure  from  the 
free  gifts  of  the  universe.  Teach  a  child  to  love 
the  sun  and  the  breezes,  the  sunset  and  coming 
of  the  night  bringing  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
all  the  beautiful  gifts  of  God,  and  you  make  this 
world  an  abode  of  happiness,  and  his  life  a  bene- 
faction to  himself  and  his  fellows. 
,  It  is  this  element  of  nature,  this  message  from 
the  heart  of  God,  that  music  puts  into  the  school 
course,  puts  into  the  church  service,  and  puts 
into  the  home.  You  can  not  tell  what  this  ele- 
ment is  nor  describe  its  working,  but  we  all  feel 
it  swaying  our  emotions,  speaking  for  our  heaven- 
given  intuitions,  appealing  to  the  best  that  is  in 
our  beings. — P.  C.  Hay  den  at  N.  E,  A. 


Music  is  what  awakes  in  you  when  instruments 
are  played. — Whitman, 


Music  in  Education. 


One  of  the  best  things  a  musician  can  do  for 
his  art  is  to  bring  before  the  people  the  position 
that  music  should  occupy  in  the  general  scheme 
of  education.  Music  stands  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  esthetic  life  in  general.  The  world  at 
large  often  gives  to  the  term  "education"  in 
general  the  meaning  of  simply  a  collection  of 
facts  and  theories,  to  the  neglect  of  the  esthetic 
sense.  But  when  we  exploit  the  real  place  of 
music  in  the  scheme  of  education,  we  are  open- 
ing the  way  for  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
higher  and  better  esthetic  life. — The  Etude. 


When  he  is  old  and  past  all  singing. 
Grant,  kindly  Time,  that  he  may  hear 

The  rhythm  through  joyous  nature  ringing, 
Uncaught  by  any  duller  ear. 

— H,  C.  Bunner. 
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THE  STORM  SONG. 


Bayard  Taylor. 


Arr.  from  dirlstoph  WUllbald  Oluek. 


1.  The  clouds  are  scud      -  ding  a  -  cross  the    moon,  A 

2.  Broth    -  ers,  &  night  of  ter      -  ror      and  gloom  Speaks 

3.  Down  with  the  hatch    -  es      on  those  who  sleep!  The 

4.  Tho*   the  rig    -  glng  shriek  in      liis  might-y       grip,  And  the 
6.  Yet,  cour  -  age,  broth    -  ers!  we  trust  the    wave,  With 
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From  T?ie  Riverside  Song  Book,  by  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with,  the  publishers, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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THE  STORM  SONG. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

KDITKDBY 

ROBERT  J.  ALEY,  Ph.  D.,  Bloomington,  IndUna. 


History  of  abithmictic. 


XX — The  Calendar. — (Continued). 

The  mistake  of  Numa's  reign  was  finally  cor- 
rected by  an  edict  which  commanded  that  every 
third  period  of  eight  years,  instead  of  having 
four  extra  months  should  only  have  three  of 
twenty-two  days  each.  This  made  the  average 
year  365}^  days  each.  The  announcements 
and  arrangements  of  the  extra  months  were  left 
to  the  pontiffs.  With  the  usual  corruptness  of 
the  times,  the  extra  months,  Mercedimii,  were 
hurried  or  retarded  as  might  best  suit  the  ruling 
pontiff.  At  the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar  the  cal- 
endar was  three  months  wrong. 

Csesar  decided  to  take  a  new  start.  He  de- 
creed that  the  year  should  consist  of  365 Ji  days. 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  making  the  or- 
dinary years  consist  of  365  days,  and  every 
fourth  year  of  366  days.  The  new  reckoning 
began  January  1,  45  B.  0.  The  months  of  Janu- 
ary, March,  May,  July,  September  and  Novem- 
ber, each  consisted  of  thirty-one  days,  and  all 
the  others  of  thirty  except  February  which  had 
twenty-nine  in  ordinary  years,  and  thirty  in 
leap  years.  August  was  increased  to  thirty-one 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Augustus.  In  order  to 
prevent  three  long  months  in  succession,  Sep- 
tember was  reduced  to  thirty  days,  then  Novem- 
ber was  also  so  reduced,  and  October  and  Decem- 
ber, increased  to  thirty-one  days.  The  extra 
day  for  August  was  taken  from  February. 

The  Julian  year  was  too  long  by  about  eleven 
and  one-fourth  ihinutes.  This  amounted  to  a 
whole  day  in  about  128  years.  Some  unknown 
Persian  astronomer  suggested  that  the  extra  day 
in  every  thirty-second  leap  year  be  omitted. 
Had  this  suggestion  been  followed,  it  would  have 
reduced  the  error  to  less  than  one  day  in  100,000 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Losigenes, 
the  mathematician  who  made  the  calculations 
for  Julius,  knew  that  his  rule  made  the  year  too 
long.  ^ 

The  error  in  the  Julian  calendar  accumulated 
until  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  amounted  to 
about  ten  days ;  that  is,  the  seasons  arrived  ten 
days  earlier  than  they  should .  In  1582  Gregory 
XIII.  corrected  this  by  omitting  ten  days  from 
that  year,  and*decreeing  that  the  even  centuries 
should  be  leap  years  only  when  divisible  by  400. 
This  made  the  year  contain  365.2425  days.    The 


error  in  this  is  so  small  that  it  will  take  about 
3,300  years  for  it  to  amount  to  one  day. 

The  new  calendar  met  with  much  opposition. 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  general,  adopted 
it  at  once.  The  change  was  not  made  in  Eng- 
land until '  1752,  when  it  was  necessary  to  omit 
eleven  days  from  that  year.  Scotland  made  the 
change  in  1600,  and  the  Grerman  Lutheran  States 
in  1700.  Russia  and  the  Greek  church  still  ad- 
here to  the  Julian'calendar. 

All  Mohammedan  countries  use  the  year  of 
twelve  lunar  months,  or  354>^days.  Such  a 
year,  of  course,  has  no  connection  whatever  ^^ith 
the  seasons. 

The  Gregorian  change  in  the  calendar  was  not 
made  for  scientific  reasons,  but  solely  to  keep 
Easter  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year.  In  325 
the  Nicene  council  decreed  that  Easter  Sunday 
should  be  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full 
moon  next  following  the  vernal  equinox.  It 
was  very  important  that  the  church  all  over  the 
world  should  celebrate  Easter  on  the  same  date. 
It  is  also  important  to  know  in  advance  what 
that  date  is  to  be.  Many  mathematicians  have 
worked  out  rules  by  which  the  date  of  Easter 
can  be  determined.  The  best  rule  is  that  of 
Gauss  corrected  by  Delambre.  The  rule  for  the 
next  200 years  is  as  follows:  (1)  "Divide  the 
given  year  by  4,  7,  19 ;  and  let  the  respective  re- 
mainders be  a,  b,  c.  (2)  Divide  19c-|-24  by  30 ; 
and  let  the  remainder  be  d.  (3)  Divide  2a+4b 
4-6d-h5  by  7 ;  and  let  the  remainder  be  e.  Then, 
if  d+e  is  not  greater  than  9,  Easter  Sunday  will 
be  on  (22-hd-he)th  of  March;  and,  if  (d+e)  is 
greater  than  9,  Easter  Sunday  will  be  on  (d+e — 
9)thday  of  April,  unless  d=29,  e=6,  in  which 
case  Easter  Sunday  will  be  on  April  19,  and  not 
on  April  26,  or  unless  d=28,  e=6  and  c>10,  in 
which  case  Easter  Sunday  will  be  on  April  18 
and  not  on  April  25."  For  the  year  1900:  a=o, 
b=3,  c=o,  190+24=24,  and  d=24.  2a-|-4b+6d-h 
6=161,  and  e=o.  d-t-e=24,  which  is  greater 
than  9,  hence  Easter  is  the  (24— 9)  th=15th  of 
April.  The  two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
mentioned  above  will  occur  in  1954  and  1981. 


Short  Ctjts— IV. 


Multiplication. — (Continued ) . 
15.  To  find  the  product  of  two  numbers  which 
differ  by  2.    From  the  square  of  the  intermedi- 
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ate  number  subtract  1;  the  remainder  is  the 
product  sought ;  e.  g. ,  59X61=60»— 1=3599.  84X 
86=85^—1=7224. 

^  This  method  by  reversal  may  frequently  be 
used  to  advantage  in  squaring  numbers ;  e.  g., 
69»=68X60-M=8481. 

16.  In  multiplying  large  numbers,  advantage 
may  frequently  be  taken  of  multiples  in  the 
multiplier.  This  is  readily  seen  in  the  following 
example : — 

765374 
36189 


13776732 
27553464 

27698119686 

First,  the  multiplicand  is  multiplied  by  9, 
then  this  product  is  doubled  to  give  the  product 
of  the  multiplicand  by  18,  and  then  this  last 
product  is  doubled  to  give  the  product  of  the 
multiplicand  by  36,  proper  attention  being  given 
in  each  case  to  the  position  of  the  partial  prod- 
ucts. This  method  is  of  frequent  application, 
and  insures  greater  accuracy  than  ordinary  mul- 
tiplication. 

17.  To  square  by  supplement  or  complement. 
The  supplement  of  a  number  is  its  excess  above 
the  next  lower  number  of  tens;  e.  g.,  4  is  the 
supplement  of  64 ;  3  is  the  supplement  of  83,  etts. 

The  complement  of  a  number  is  the  diflPerence 
between  the  number  and  the  next  higher  order 
of  tens ;  e.  g.,  1  is  the  complement  of  49 ;  2  is  the 
complement  of  68,  etc.  The  base  in  each  case  is 
the  number  of  tens  considered. 

To  the  number  to  be  squared  add  its  supple- 
ment, multiply  the  sum  by  the  base  and  add  the 
square  of  the  supplement ;  e.  g.,  63'=  (63-f3)  X60 
+3«=3969.    84»=(84+4)X804-4*=7056. 

From*  the  number  to  be  squared  subtract  its 
complement,  multiply  the  difference  by  the  base 
and  add  the  square  of  the  complement ;  e.  g.,  49* 
=  (49—1)  X50+l«=2401 ;  87*=  (87—3)  X90-h3'= 
7569. 

The  principles  of  this  method  may  be  easily 
extended  to  many  examples  in  multiplication. 
The  following  problem  will  illustrate  an  applica- 
tion: 

go  o  ) 

97  '  '     3  l  complements. 

For  the  two  final  figures  of  the  product,  take 
the  product  of  the  complements,  supplying  a 
zero  if  necessary,  and  for  the  other  figures  of  the 
product  subtract  either  complement  from  the 
other  number.  This  gives  the  product  at  once 
as  9506. 


e.  g.  96  •   .   .  4  I  complements. 


9312 
The  interested  reader  will  at  once  see  many 
applications. 

Solutions. 


NotE. — Kindly  send  communications  for  this 
department  to  Robert  J.  Aley,  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  and  not  to  Terre  Haute. 


Prob.  23,  page  327.  This  problem  has  been 
solved  in  these  columns,  but  John  S.  Williams 
of  Mt.  Vernon  sends  so  good  a  solution  that  we 
gladly  give  it  space.  The  problem  reads,  "At 
what  point  shall  a  triangular  board  12  ft.  long 
and  12  in.  wide,  be  sawn  into  two  equivalent 
boards  ?  "  The  larger  circle  has  a  radius  of  12 
ft.  If  the  inner  circle  is  just  one-half  as  large 
as  the  outer,  then  the  triangle  0  L  S  will  be  just 
one-half  the  triangle  0  K  T.     (Fig.  1.) 

12»X3. 1416=452.3924  area  of  larger  circle. 

452.3924-1-2=226.1962  area  of  smaller  circle. 

1/226.1962-^.7854=16.96-1-  diameter  of  smaller 

circle  16.96h-  2=8.48-|-  radius  of  smaller  circle, 

•  and  so  the  point  of  section  of  the  triangle.    Mr. 

WilliamsJialso  sends  a  similar  solution  to  the 

24th  problem  on  page  327. 


^Problem  33,  page  327. 

A  road  twojrods  wide  about  a  [circular  field 
contains  one  acre.  What  is  the  area  of  the 
circle? 

2  rod8=width  of  road. 

1  a.  or  160  sq.  rds.=area  of  road. 

160-^2=80  rds.,  average  length  or  length  of 
middle  M^     (Fig.  1.) 

80  rds.-f-3.1416=25.464-hrds.,  diameter  of  M^. 

Diameter  of  I  is  2  rods  less  than  dia.  of  M^. 

25.464 -h rds.— 2>ds.=23.464+rd8.  dia.  of  field,  I, 

23.464-h*X.7854=432.41-h8q.  rds.  Area  of  field. 
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432.41H-Bq.   rd8.-*-160=2  acres,  112.4+8q.  rds. 
Area  of  field. 

Forest  Stewart,  Winterville. 


A  second  solution. 

Cut  the  figure  at  C  B  and  let  it  take  the  posi- 
tion below.  Fold  triangle  E  C  N  over  on  N  B' ; 
and  triangle  P  C^^  M  over  on  M  B^^  F\  Now  we 
have  the  rectangle  E  E'  P^  P. 

E  E^  P^  P=160  sq.  rds,  10O-f-2=8O,  length  of 
rectangle  in  rds. 

But  this  80  rds.  is  the  distance  from  N  to  M  or 
it  is  the  dotted  circle,  midway  between  the  other 
two  circles. 

80-H3.1416=25.783H-rds.,  diameter  of  dotted 
circle. 

The  diameter  of  the  dotted  circle  is  two  rds. 
greater  than  that  of  the  inner. 

25.783—2=23.783  rds.,  diameterof  inner  circle. 

(23.783)«=565.e31  sq.  rds.  ' 

565.e31X.7854=444.246  sq.  rds. 

444.248-f-160=2.71+A. 

J.  E.  Hopp,  Carroll,  Ind. 


Poblem  16,  page  118. 

Harry  Yohey,  agedll,  grade  5,  Shideler,  Ind., 
sends  the  following  excellent  solution : 

*'A  and  B  can  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  in 
12f  days.  They  work  together  6t  days.  A  then 
left,  and  B  finished  the  work  in  8}  days.  In 
how  many  days  could  each  do  the  work  alone?" 

12|da.=the  time  A  and  B  can  do  the  work. 

6 J  da. = the  time  they  work  together. 

12}  da.— 6t  da.=5H  da.=the  time  it  would 
take  A  and  B  to  finish  it. 

If  it  takes  them  51}  da.  to  finish  it,  they  would 
do  in  1  da.,  l-i-5H=H  of  it= what  they  do  in  one 
day  working  together. 

If  it  takes  B  8}  da.  to  finish  it,  he  will  do  in  1 
da.  I'!-8J=:,fjof  it. 

H — A=A  what  A  can  do  in  1  da. 

}}  all  the  work-f-iV=17}=time  A  will  finish  it* 
working  alone. 

8}  da.  time=B  will  finish  it  working  alone. 

12}  da.=all  the  work. 

12}-f-5H=|f  part  to  finish. 

The  whole=iJX17}  da.=38  da.=time  for  A  to 
do  all. 

The  whole=}t  X8}  da.=19  da.=time  for  B  to 
do  all. 


Solutions  Requested. 


(7). 


Infig.2,p.83,AB=40.    BE=50.    CD=30 
ZA'B'^i)=ZC  B  E=90° 
Find  A  E. 


(8) .  Three  equal  circles  touch  each  other  and 
enclose  one  acre.  What  is  the  diameter  of  one 
of  the  equal  circles? 

(9) ..  A  field  is  40X80  rods.  How  wide  a  strip 
must  be  plowed  around  the  field  to  contain  half 
its  area? 

(10).  Solve  problem  100,  page  197. 

(11) .  Solve  problem  3,  page  297. 

(12).  Solve  problem  8,  page  298. 
Volume  of  an  Ellipsoid, 

A  correspondent  asks  for  a  rule  for  finding  the 
volume  of  an  ellipsoid.  An  ellipsoid  is  a  solid 
whose  horizontal  and  vertical  sections  are  ellip- 
ses. It  has  three  diameters  which  are  mutually 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These  diameters 
are  represented  by  2a,  2b,  and  2c.    The  formula 

for  the  volume  is  V=^  ^  ^  ^  ^(where  ^='3.1416). 


Corrections. 


The  answer  to  prob.  9,  page  38  should  be  446 
bu.,2pk.,3qt.  $133.68. 
The  answer  to  prob.  14,  page  152  should  be 

1  mi.,  6  rd.,4yd. 

2  "     8    "    5  " 
The  answer  to  prob.  13,  page  159  should  be 

113AT. 

The  answer  to  prob.  34,  page  253  should  be 
20571  bu. 

The  answer  to  prob.  8,  page  300— by  changing 
S%  to  7%  the  answer  is  correct. 

The  answer  to  prob.  31,  page  327  should  be 
58.8.+ 

The  answer  to  prob.  35,  page  327  should  be 
4.83.+ 

How  TO  Make  Mathbmatics  Interest- 
ing. 


To  all  who  love  mathematics  the  title  of  this 
article  will  seem  like  a  paradox.  To  them  the 
subject  is  so  interesting,  fascinating  even,  that 
than  can  not  understand  why  it  should  require 
any  effort  for  any  one  to  be  interested. 

In  mathematics,  as  in  all  subjects,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  drudgery  that  to  many  is  very 
uninteresting.  This  drudgery  is  the  price  the 
gods  charge  for  admission  to  the  temple.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  make  the  period  of  drudgery 
as  interesting  as  it  can  be.  To  that  end  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  made : 

1.  Arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  pupil  and  en- 
courage him  in  his  desire  to  get  into  the  temple. 

2.  In  mechanical  work  teach  him  short  cuts, 
and  encourage  him  to  be  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  them. 

3.  Incidentally  tell  him  some  of  the  history  of 
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the  subject,  and  give  him  interesting  glimpses  of 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  great  men  who  have 
made  mathematics. 

4.  As  early  as  possible  introduce  him  to  the 
practical  side  of  the  subject. 

5.  Allow  occasional  diversiDn  by  introducing 
some  of  the  queer  things  of  the  science. 

6.  Plan  the  work  of  the  class  so  as  to  secure 
mental  alertness. 

7.  Make  a  careful  study  of  every  lesson  and 
thus  be  able  to  put  fire  into  the  teaching  of  it. 

*'  A  child's  seeming  stupidity,  in  learning 
arithmetic,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  proof  of  intelli- 
gence and  good  sense.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  boy 
who  does  not  reason  repeat,  by  rote,  any  tech- 
nical rules,  which  a  common  writing  master, 
with  magisterial  solemnity,  may  lay  down  for 
him,  but  a  child  who  reasons  will  not  be  thus 
easily  managed;  he  stops,  frowns,  hesitates, 
questions  his  master,  is  wretched  and  refractory, 
until  he  can  discover  why  he  is  to  proceed  in 
such  and  such  a  manner ;  he  is  not  content  with 
seeing  his  preceptor  make  figures  and  lines  on 
the  slate,  and  perform  wondrous  operations  with 
the  self-complacent  dexterity  of  a  conjurer ;  he 
is  not  content  to  be  led  to  the  treasures  of 
science  blindfold ;  he  would  tear  the  bandage 
from  his  eyes,  that  he  might  know  the  way  to 
them  again." 


NOTES. 

The  American  Book  Company  have  added  to 
their  large  list  of  mathematical  books,  the  math- 
ematical publications  of  Harper  Bros.  This 
gives  the  Company  a  number  of  books  which 
have  already  won  an  enviable  reputation. 

Professor  George  W.  Jones  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity has  issued  a  handy  edition  of  his  Fire- Place 
Logarithms,  The  tables  are  clearly  printed  and 
very  conveniently  arranged.  The  number  of 
minor  tables  is  large  and  the  selections  good. 
Natural  logarithms,  weights  and  measures, 
mathematical  constants,  square  and  cube  roots 
and  reciprocals,  are  among  the  important  minor 
tables  given.  This  book  and  other  books  on 
algebra  and  trigonometry  are  published  by  the 
author  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Kettger  of  Indiana  University  has 
just  published  in  paipphlet  form  his  Doctor's 
Thesis,  On  Lie's  Theory  of  Continuous  Qroups, 
This  paper  makes  a  very  distinct  contribution  to 
the  theory  of  groups.  It  was  first  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics. 

J.  F.  Millis  continues  as  principal  and  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  the  Covington  high  school. 


He  succeeds  in  arousing  much  interest  among 
his  pupils  in  the  bewitching  science  of  mathemat- 
ics. A  very  successful  mid -winter  commence- 
ment was  held  a  few*weeks  since. 

The  Maine  Farmers'  Almanac  for  1900  contains 
very  full  and  accurate  astronomical  data.  It 
contains  neither  advertisements  nor  jokes,  but 
instead  has  many  bits  of  wisdom,  and  much  de- 
sirable information.  The  collection  of  charades 
and  riddles  is  large  and  interesting.  A  number 
of  good  mathematical  questions  are  proposed. 
Charles  E.  Nash,  Augusta,  Maine,  is  the  pub- 
lisher ;  price  10  cents. 

The  friends  of  the  mathematical  department 
of  Indiana  university  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  fine  library  owned  by  the  department 
passed  through  the  recent  fire  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  volume.  The  bindings  of  some  of 
the  volumes  were  damaged  by  water,  but  no 
books  were  burned.  The  fine  case  of  models  and 
the  surveying  instruments  also  escaped  injury. 

On  account  of  the  short  time  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  The  Educator  and  the  time  of  go- 
ing to  press  on  the  next  issue  it  seems  best  to  al- 
low one  issue  to  intervene  between  the  questions 
for  solution  and  their  solutions.  The  questions 
proposed  in  the  February  number  will  be  ans- 
wered in  the  April  number. 

No.  2,  Vol.  II,  of  the  "New  York  Teachers' 
Monographs"  is  devoted  to  Arithmetic.  The 
Monograph  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
James  Lee,  associate  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  New  York  City.  The  130  octavo  pages 
are  teeming  with  good  things.  A  list  of  sub- 
jects and  writers  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
contents.    They  are  as  follows : — 

Number  Work  in  Primary  School,  by  E.  D. 
Farrell,  Associate  Superintendent,  N.  Y. ;  Arith- 
metic in  the  Primary  Grade,  by  Geo.  E.  At  wood, 
Newburg,  N.  Y. ;  Number  Work  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, by  A.  Grace  Gibson,  Public  School  159, 
New  York. ;  Primary  Arithmetic,  by  W.  W. 
Speer,  Assistant  Superintendent  Chicago  Schools ; 
Underlying  Principles,  by  Seth  T.  Stewart,  As- 
sociate Superintendent  N.  Y.  Schools;  Indus- 
trial Applications  in  the  Grammar  School,  by  J. 
H.  Wade,  Principal  School  23,  N.  Y.;  Oral 
Arithmetic,  by  A.  Sabin,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent Chicago  Schools;  The  Problems  and  Frac- 
tions of  Grades  4  A— 6  A,  by  Dr.  B.C.  Magie, 
Principal  School  18,  N.  Y. ;  Denominate  Num- 
bers in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Years,  by  Wm.  J. 
O'Shea,  Principal  School  76,  N.  Y. ;  Decimals,  by 
M.  A.  Bailey,  Teachers'  Training  School,  N.  Y. ; 
Arithmetic  in  6  A  Grade,  by  Superintendent 
Frank  H.  Hall,  Jacksonville,  111;  Arithmetic  of 
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Grade  6  B,  by  J.  P.  Conroy,  Principal  School  39, 
N.  Y. ;  The  Arithmetic  of  the  7  A  Grade,  by  F. 
H.  Allen,  Potsdam  State  Normal,  N.  Y. ;  Metric 
System,  Exchange,  Proportion  and  Percentage, 
for  Grade  7  B,  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Smith,  Principal 
Brockport  State  Normal ;  Arithmetic  in  Grade  7 
B,  by  Albert  Shiels,  Principal  School,  125  N.  Y. ; 
The  Psychology  of  Number,  by  S.  T.  Badanes, 
School  No.  21,  N.  Y. ;  Arithmetic  in  the  Course 
of  Study,  by  James  Lee,  Associate  Superintend- 
ent, N.  Y. ;  Jack's  Work  in  Play,  by  Mary  C. 
Cunningham,  School  75,  N.  Y. 

The  Monograph  may  be  secured  by  any  teacher 
who  will  send  25  cents  to  the  New  York  Teach- 
ers' Monograph  Co.,  Rooms  30-32,  2  West  14th 
street.  New  York  City. 

Linneus  Hines,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Evansville 
high  school,  has  recently  resigned  to  accept  a 
like  position  in  the  Manual  Training  high  school 
of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Hines  is  a  scholarly,  cul- 
tured gentleman,  and  a  teacher  of  rare  ability. 
He  will  give  additional  strength  to  the  very 
strong  mathematical  faculty  already  in  the 
Manual  Training  high  school. 


"Okganic  Education." 


Editor  Inland  Edtuiator: 

Dear  Sir  : — The  communication  of  Mr.  Pratt 
with  reference  to  Organic  Education  may  make 
interesting  a  few  lines  from  one  who  has  seen 
the  ideas  of  the  work  exemplified,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  author  in  the  Washington  school 
of  Detroit. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  author  advocates 
the  ideas  on  the  ground  that  they  represent  a 
system  perfected  in  every  detail,  beyond  need 
of  modification.  She  is  too  genuinely  interested 
in  attaining  the  best  in  educational  methods  to 
persist  in  her  views  if,  after  fair  trial,  the  results 
do  not  warrant  their  adoption.  To  me  it  seems 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  profession 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the 
workings  of  a  school  which  has  delighted  many 
eminent  educators. 

Pages  upon  pages  of  journal  discussion  will 
not  establish  the  real  merit  of  the  suggestions 
made.  The  schoolroom  alone  will  do  this.  My 
observations  of  the  Washington  school  enable 
me  to  say : 

1.  The  pupils  represented  many  nationalities, 
and  came  from  a  large  variety  of  homes. 

2.  The  needs  of  individual  pupils  were  given 
unusual  attention. 

3.  Ethical  ideas  were  inculcated  to  an  unusual 
extent. 


4.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  was  delight- 
ful, the  relation  between  pupils  and  teachers 
being  well  nigh  ideal. 

5.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  teachers  of  the 
school : 

(a)  The  nineteen  teachers  were  in  hearty  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  with  the  principal,  and 
some  of  them  have  expressed  to  me  the  opinion 
that  the  results  surpassed  the  results  of  their 
efforts  put  forth  in  the  past  under  other  methods. 

(b)  The  work  of  teachers  who  have  gone  from 
the  AVashington  school  to  other  schools  has  given 
excellent  satisfaction.  I  have  in  mind  three 
such  teachers  in  one  school.  Here  a  principal 
of  recognized  ability  refers  to  these  teachers  as 
very  superior,  judged  by  the  result  of  their  work 
with  pupils. 

6.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils  : 

(a)  The  746  pupils  of  the  school  exhibited  an 
interest,  in  their  work  which  was  immediately 
noticeable. 

(b)  The  results  shown  in  the  ability  to  express 
themselves  in  correct  English,  and  the  class- 
room work  in  mathematics,  geography,  writing 
and  spelling  would  compare  favorably  with  the 
results  and  work  in  similar  lines  in  any  school 
in  the  city. 

(c)  The  pupils  who  were  graduated  and  who 
entered  the  high  school  made  a  good  showing  in 
that  school. 

7.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  patrons  of  the 
school :  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  parents, 
residing  in  the  district,  requested  a  transfer  for 
their  children  to  another  school  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction, while  I  do  know  parents  who  moved 
into  the  district  in  order  that  their  children 
might  be  entitled,  without  special  favor,  to  the 
privileges  of  this  particular  school. 

Has  Mr.  Pratt  put  in  practice  the  suggestions 
of  Organic  Education  y  and  does  he  speak  after 
experience?  Has  he  a  school  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Inter  Ocean,  "A  system  that  would 
insure  the  graduation  of  boys  and  girls  who  can 
read  intelligently,  write  distinctly,  add  accu- 
rately, and  spell  correctly?"  I  venture  to  say 
he  has  not.  Before  this  condition  will  obtain, 
something  more  than  method  will  have  to  be 
considered.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  follow 
Dr.  Holmes's  plan  namely,  to  begin  with  the 
grandparents ;  we  shall  have  to  find  a  school  in 
which  the  children  are  free  from  the  stunting 
influence  of  hereditary  and  acquired  disease. 
They  must  come  properly  fed  and  clothed  from 
hygienic  homes  to  hygienic  schools.  To  attain 
such  a  happy  result  the  general  adoption  of  the 
suggestions  of  Organic  Education  would,  I  be- 
lieve, prove  a  potent  factor. 
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Could  Mr.  Pratt  have  visited  the  AVashington 
school  he  would  have  found  that  he  was  not 
"  following  theorists  in  their  speculations  amid 
the  stars,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  a  very 
mundane  situation,  surrounded  by  interested 
children,  many  of  whom  gave  on  their  hands 
and  faces  unquestionable  evidence  that  they 
were  "of  the  earth,  etirthy."  He  would,  I  be- 
lieve, have  pronounced  the  work  of  the  school  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  school  he  ever  visited, 
and  far  above  the  average  of  work  in  city  gram- 
mar schools.  E.  S.  Sherrill. 
School  Inspector,  Detroit,  Mich. 

January  4, 1900. 


President  Smart  Passes  away. 


James  Henry  Smart,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  president  of  Purdue  uni- 
versity, died  Wednesday,  February  15.  His  poor 
health  for  several  years  past  is  assigned  to  over  - 
work.  Dr.  Smart  had  an  interesting  career,  and 
one  that  was  unusually  active.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  capacity  for  work,  and  was  so  upright 
that  he  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  those  who  knew  him  best.  The  following 
facts  regarding  his  life,  kindly  furnished  by  the 
vice  president,  W.  E.  Stone,  will  be  of  special 
interest  at  this  time. 

He  was  bom  at  Center  Harbor,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1841.  In  1848  the  family  removed 
to  Concord,  and  here  he  attended  the  public 
schools  with  no  unusual  experiences  except 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  high  school  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  in  which  he  made  fair  progress 
the  larger  part  of  the  school  year.  During  va- 
cations, according  to  the  New  England  custom, 
he  found  employment  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store. 
In  1858  he  sought  employment  in  Boston  and 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  he  returned  in  sad  dis- 
appointment to  Concord.  Here  he  met  some  of 
his  early  companions  who  had  graduated  from 
the  high  school  and  were  bearing  honors  as 
teachers  of  district  schools.  The  glory  of  their 
achievements,  highly  colored  though  they  may 
have  been,  made  the  young  man  decide  to  return 
to  his  books,  although  they  had  never  been 
wholly  neglected  since  he  left  school  six  years 
before. 

He  re-entered  the  high  school  and  remained 
one  year,  sometimes  studying  sixteen  hours  a 
day.  In  the  fall  of  1859  he  was  installed  as  a 
teacher  of  a  district  school  about  a  mile  from 
what  is  known  as  Til  ton,  N.  H.,  where  for  nine 
weeks  he  wielded  the  rod  over  sixteen  country 
boys  and  girls  and  boarded  around  in  true  Yan- 


kee style.  He  returned  to  the  Concord  high 
school  with  $36  in  gold  and  a  vast  amount  of 
experience.  In  May,  1860,  as  principal  of  the 
graded  schools  in  Laconia,  he  began  an  occupa- 
tion that  was  never  interrupted,  except  from 
June,  1881,  to  June,  1883,  during  which  time  he 
was  employed  by  D.  Apple  ton  &  Company  of 
New  York. 

He  taught  at  Laconia  one  year ;  was  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Claremont  two  years  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
local  papers,  did  some  reportorial  work  for  the 
Boston  Journal  and  was  one  of  the  assistant  edit- 
ors of  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education. 
It  was  also  at  this  time  that  it  was  said  of  him 
by  one  of  his  patrons  with  whom  he  boarded  that . 
he  taught  all  day  and  studied  pretty  much  all 
night.  He,  himself,  said  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  disaster  to  his 
eyesight  which  for  thirty  years  seemed  to  be 
almost  an  unsurmoun  table  obstacle  to  his  chosen 
profession. 

In  the  Spring  of  1863  he  was  elected  principal 
of  the  Green  Street  school,  Toledo,  0.,  and  in 
the  Fall  of  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  the 
principalship  of  the  intermediate  department  of 
the  Toledo  high  school.  In  1865,  on  the  day  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old,  he  became  principal 
of  the  Ft.  AVayne  (Ind.)  schools  and  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  the  work  of 
organizing  and  building  up  such  a  school  system 
he  displayed  the  greatest  energy  as  well  as  the 
most  consummate  tact.  He  brought  around 
him  a  corps  of  well-trained  teachers  and  estab- 
lished one  of  the  first  training  schools  in  the 
West;  increased  the  capacity  and  equipment 
four-fold,  made  the  schools  popular  with  the 
people  and  gave  them  considerable  reputation 
abroad.  Very  few  teachers  have  enjoyed  the 
love  and  confidence  of  his  pupils,  his  teachers 
and  all  the  community  as  he  did  while  at  the 
head  of  the  Ft.  AVayne  schools.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  retained  this  good-will  and  confi- 
dence ever  since. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great  work 
of  organizing  the  new  school  system  of  Indiana 
under  the  Act  of  1866  was  accomplished.  Of 
this  period  he  himself  has  spoken  as  follows : 

"  The  results  of  the  revival  of  the  educational 
spirit  occasioned  by  this  new  law  were  somewhat 
remarkable.  During  the  short  space  of  ten  years 
the  school  year  was  nearly  doubled  in  length, 
many  new  schoolhouses  were  built,  the  amount 
annually  paid  teachers  was  nearly  trebled, 
teachers'  institutes  were  established  on  a  firm 
basis,  the  manner  of  examining  and  licensing 
teachers  was  thoroughly  reformed,  the  county 
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superintendency  was  established,  the  Normal 
school  was  built,  Purdue  university  was  opened 
and  the  work  of  the  State  university  was  greatly 
improved.  So  prominent  had  Indiana  become 
that  in  1876  at  the  Exposition  in  Philadelphia 
she  made  a  showing  that  placed  her  in  the  first 
rank." 

This  is  abundant  testimony  to  show  that  he, 
himself,  was  one  of  the  most  active,  progressive 
and  intelligent  workers  on  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  His  Ft.  Wayne  friends  made  him 
their  candidate  for  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  before  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion although  he  had  never  been  known  as  a 
politician.  He  was  nominated  by  an  overw^helm- 
ing  vote  and  subsequently  elected.  He  was 
twice  re-elected,  an  honor  which  had  never  been 
accorded  to  any  other  man,  and  an  expression  of 
his  popularity  throughout  the  state.  During 
this  period  he  was  ex  officio  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  a  trustee  of  the 
State  normal  school. 

Of  his  work  while  state  superintendent  the 
Indianapolis  Journal  under  date  of  November  30, 
1880,  speaks  as  follows ; 

"•The  Jot/rnaZ embraces  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
ence in  the  city  of  a  large  number  of  teachers 
from  various  parts  of  the  state  to  pay  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  able,  efficient  and  successful  man- 
ner in  which  Superintendent  Smart,  who  will 
soon  retire  from  office,  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  position.  In  addition  to  large  experience 
as  a  practical  educator,  he  has  shown  himself  to 
be  possessed  of  executive  ability  of  the  highest 
order,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  school  system  with  a  zeal  that  knew 
no  limits.  To  him  more  than  any  other  one  per- 
son is  due  the  marked  improvement  of  Indiana's 
common  school  system  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  teachers  and  educators  of  the  state  know 
this,  but  it  is  proper  that  the  people  should  know 
it  also.  The  best  wish  we  can  extend  to  the  Re- 
publican superintendent-elect  is  that  he  may 
prove  a  worthy  successor  of  Professor  Smart." 

After  retiring  from  this  office  he  engaged  in 
business  for  a  short  time.  In  1883  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  Purdue  university  and  became 
ex  officio  again  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  It  was  said  that  he  had  the  confi- 
dence of  both  political  parties  to  such  an  extent 
that  not  a  word  of  the  school  law  was  changed 
without  his  consent.  During  this  period  he  has 
been  quite  a  politician  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
he  never  made  a  political  speech,  that  he  never 
solicited  a  personal  vote,  and  that  he  exercised 
all  the  political  influence  he  had  in  behalf  of 
schools  rather  than  in  behalf  of  himself.    His 


work  and  success  as  president  of  Purdue  univer- 
sity are  well  known.  In  his  death  the  school  in- 
terests of  Indiana  suffer  a  great  loss. 


FLiObiince  W.  Cotton. 


Mrs.  Cotton,  the  wife  of  Deputy  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  F.  A.  Cotton, 
died  February  15  after  a  very  brief  attack  of 
pneumonia.  Mrs.  Cotton  was  the  daughter  of 
Joel  Wright  of  Henry  county,  Indiana,  but  for 
the  last  five  years  had  been  a  resident  of  Indian- 
apolis. She  was  a  graduate  of  Spiceland  acad- 
emy, and  had  been  a  student  at  both  Earlham 
college  and  the  Indiana  state  normal.  She  was 
devoted  to  her  family,  a  zealous  Christian  and 
though  rather  retiring  in  disposition  the  friend- 
ships she  formed  were  close  and  enduring.  Mr. 
Cotton  and  his  two  children,  Irwin  and  Carol, 
will  have  the  deep  sympathy  of  their  thousands 
of  friends. 


The  Two  Indiana  Spbing  Meetings-  3 


The  two  educational  associations  of  Indiana, 
The  Northern  and  the  Southern,  have  completed 
their  respective  programs,  and  both  may  reason- 
ably expect  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings. 
The  hotels  and  the  railroads  are  making  the 
usual  concessions. 

The  Northern  Association  will  be  held  at  Lo- 
gansport,  March  29,  30,  31,  the  general  sessions 
convening  in  the  Rink,  Sixth  street  and  Broad- 
way. Both  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  the  first 
day  will  be  devoted  to  visiting  the  Logansport 
schools  and  the  various  art  exhibits.  Com- 
mencing Thursday  evening,  March  29,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  general  program. 

THTJBSDAT,  HASCH  20,  7:30  P.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome 

Response Supt.  I.  V.  Busby,  Alexandria 

Address  of  retiring  president 

Supt.  W.  C.  Belman.Hammond 

President's  Inaugural  Address 

Supt.  Justin  N.  Study,  Ft.  Wayne 

Miscellaneous  Business 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  80,  0  A.  M. 

Adaptability  to  Teach 

Oscar  T.  Corson,  President  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Rise  of  the  Common  Man 

David  Starr  Jordan,  President  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  Stanford,  Cal. 

Originality  in  the  Teacher O.T.Corson 

The  Blood  of  the  Nation Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 

Miscellaneous  Business 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  80,  7:80  P.  X. 

Address— Agassiz  as  a  Teacher  .  .  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
Miscellaneous  Business 
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SATURDAY,  0  A.M. 

R  elation  of  the  Sui>erintendent  to  Teachers 

O.  T.  Corson 

The  Philosophy  of  Despair  ....  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 

Teaching  Pupils  to  Help  Themselves O.  T.  Corson 

The  Strength  of  Being  Clean   ...  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 

Miscellaneous  Business 

J.  N.  Study,  Pres. 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Richards,  Sec^y. 

The  Southern  Association  meets  at  Evansville 
April  5,  6,  7.  It  is  supposed  that  most  of  the 
first  day  will  be  spent  in  visiting  the  Evansville 
schools  and  the  exhibits,  though  no  official  an- 
nouncement to  that  effect  has  been  made.  The 
general  session  begins  on  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
according  to  the  following  program : 

APRIL  6,  7:80  p.  M. 
Address  of  Welcome:  On  Behalf  of  the  City, 

by  Hon.  W.  M.  Akin,  Jr.,  Mayor 

Address  of  Welcome :  On  Behalf  of  the  Schools, 

.  .  by  Hon.  Aaron  M.  Well,  Sec'y.  Board  of  Education 

Response by  Supt.  T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond 

Address  of  Retiring  President .  .  J.  P.  Funk,  New  Albany 
Inaugural  Address— The  Teacher's  Opportunity  .  .  . 

.* Superintendent  W.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Announcements. 

Miscellaneous. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  6TH,  0  A.  M. 

Address— The  Formation  of  Habits,  or  An  Experiment  in 

Pedagogy        Dr.  John  Dewey 

Of  the  University  of  Chicago 

Address— Essential  Principles  of  Teaching 

Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Boston 


Intermission. 


PhysicalCulture  Exercises,  Primary  Grades  of  Byansville 

Public  Schools. 
Address— The  Formation  of  Habits,  or  An  Experiment 

in  Pedagogy  (Concluded)    .         ...     Dr.  John  Dewey 
Address— The  School  as  a  Preparation  for  Citizenship, 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold 

Address— History  In  the  Grades    ....  Ellwood  W.  Kemp 
Professor  of  History,  I.  S.  N.,  Terre  Haute. 

7«)P.  M. 

Physical    Culture    Exercises— Intermediate   Grades    of 

Evansville  Public  Schools. 
Annual  Address— Pending  Educational  Problems  .  . 

Dr.  John  Dewey 

APRIL7TH,  9  A.  M. 

Address— A  Working  Scheme  of  Correlation 

Dr.  John  Dewey 

Address— The  Chlldls  Side  of  Things 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold 


Intermission. 


Physical  Culture  Exercises— Grammar  Graces  of  Evans- 
ville Public  Schools. 
Address— The  Place  of  Imagination  In  Education    .  . 

Dr.  John  Dewey 

Address— In  School  and  Out    ....  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold 


Paper— Honesty  in  School  Work 

Miss  Emma  McTaggart,  of  the  Vincennes  High  School 
Reports  of  Committees. 

W.  H.  WILEY,  Pres. 
Miss  Clara  Mitchell,  Sec'y. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  committees  of  both 
associations  have  provided  rich  programs,  includ- 
ing addresses  from  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  country.  To  hear  a  series  of  address- 
es either  from  Br.  Dewey  or  Dr.  Jordan  is  an  op- 
portunity that  teachers  can  not  well  afford  to 
miss. 

At  Evansville  there  will  be  section  meetings 
for  the  high  school,  child  study,  primary,  music, 
and  writing  and  drawing  departments.  The 
Logansport  program  provides  for  grade,  high 
school,  and  art  sections. 

Fine  music  may  be  expected  throughout  the 
association  at  both  places. 


Indiana  State  Boarb  Questions  for 
February,  With  Discussions. 


HISTORY. 
1.  The  Turks  captured  Constantinople  in  1463.    What 
connection.  If  any,  had  this  event  with  the  discovery  of 


2.  What  knowledge  of  general  history  is  necessary  to  a 
roper  understanding  of  the  history  of  our  own  country? 
a.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  British  possessions  in 


North  America  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1768? 

4.  (a)  What  plan  of  campaign  was  adopted  by  the  British 
for  1777? 

(b)  What  were  the  results? 

5.  What  was  the  closing  military  event  of  the  war  of 
1812?    What  effect  did  it  have? 

6.  What  dispute  gave  rise  to  the  Compromise  of  1860,  and 
what  were  the  terms  of  the  Compromise? 

7.  When  was  the  Bmancipation  Proclamation  issued, 
and  what  were  its  immediate  effects? 

1.  They  turned  back  the  tide  of  travel  east- 
ward and  set  people  to  seeking  other  routes  to 
India. 

2.  (a)  A  knowledge  of  the  renaissance  period 
when  were  developed  the  forces  that  gave  an 
impulse,  among  other  things,  to  adventure  and 
discovery. 

(b)  A  knowledge  of  European  relations  during 
our  colonial  and  revolutionary  times. 

3.  All  territory  east  of  the  Mississsippi  from 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
except  New  Orleans. 

4.  (a)  Burgoyne  was  to  come  from  Canada  by 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  river,  while 
Howe  was  to  move  up  the  Hudson  and  meet 
him.  This  move  would  have  cut  the  northern 
section  in  two. 

(b)  Howe  was  delayed;  Burgoyne  was  de- 
feated in  the  decisive  battle  of  Saratoga. 

5.  The  battle  of  New  Orleans,  fought  after 
the  declaration  of  peace,  and  hence  without  in- 
fluence in  effecting  a  settlement. 

6.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, and  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  slavery 
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dispute.  The  provisions  of  this  Omnibus  Bill 
are  well  known— California  to  be  free,  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  either  free  or  slave,  Texas 
paid  to  give  up  New  Mexico,  etc. 

7.  The  final  proclamation  was  issued  January 
1,  1863  ;  the  preliminary  proclamation  a  hun- 
dred days  earlier.  The  freedom  of  slaves  in  the 
seceding  states. 


READING. 
(Based  on  general  field  of  Reading.) 

1.  Are  pictures  helpful  In  teaching  younger  pupils  to 
read  ?    If  so,  how  ? 

2.  How  much  importance  is  to  he  attached  to  the  learn- 
ing of  the  definition  of  the  words  in  the  reading  lesson  ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  hetween  the  function  of  the 
author  and  that  of  the  reader  ? 

4.  Are  geographical  and  natural  science  readers  desira- 
hle?    Why? 

5.  Ask  five  questions  hest  adapted  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  the  following: 

**  Here  rest  the  great  and  good.    Here  they  repose 
After  their  generous  toil.    A  sacred  hand, 
They  take  their  sleep  together,  while  the  year 
/      Comes  with  its  early  flowers  to  deck  their  graves, 
And  gathers  them  again,  as  Winter  frowns. 
Theirs  no  vulgar  sepulcher— green  sods 
Are  all  their  monument,  and  yet  it  tells 
A  nobler  history  than  pillared  piles  or  the  eternal 
pyramids. 

6.  In  oral  language  the  thought  suggests  the  words: 
what  of  printed  language  in  this  respect? 

1.  Yes,  if  properly  used.  They  give  definite- 
ness  to  the  ideas  of  the  pupils,  and  may  be  use- 
ful in  keeping  the  work  from  being  formal  and 
lacking  in  concreteness.  The  mistake  may  be 
made  of  allowing  the  picture  to  occupy  the  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  real  medium  to  be 
learned — the  language. 

2.  Very  little  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  learning  of  definitions  as  such,  but  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  pupil  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  every 
word  in  the  lesson  in  the  special  connection  in 
which  it  is  used. 

3.  The  function  of  the  author  is  to  body  forth 
meaning  in  language,  while  the  function  of  read- 
ing is  to  pierce  through  the  medium  of  expres- 
sion used,  the  language,  and  grasp  the  author's 
meaning. 

4.  If  accurate  and  written  in  an  attractive 
way  they  are  valuable  for  supplementary  read- 
ing work.  They  furnish  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
teresting matter  which  broadens  the  pupil's 
knowledge  while  it  serves  as  a  practice  ground 
for  reading  proper. 

5.  (1)  What  can  you  infer  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  persons  spoken  of  ? 

(2)  What  kind  of  monument  have  they? 

(3)  What  personification  in  the  third  sentence? 

(4)  What  is  meant  by  "  vulgar  sepulcher  ?  " 

(5)  AVhat  contrast  is  suggested  in  the  last 
three  lines? 

e.  In  printed  language  as  in  oral  the  thought 
suggests  it,  but  there  is  opportunity  for  more 


reflection  and  closer  discrimination  in  thechoice 
of  words. 

(Based  on  "  How  to  teach  Reading.") 

1.  What  effect  upon  expression  have  stem,  harsh  feel- 
ings? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  saying.  "  The  man  is  the  ex- 
pression ?  " 

8.  What  feelings  and  spirit  lead  to  musical  expression? 

4.  Underscore  the  empnatic  words  in  the  following  : 
"  In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold- 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old ; 
Be  not  the  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  a  xMiuse  in  the  process  of  read- 
ing? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  "  grouping  ?  " 

7.  In  general,  what  thoughts  and  feelings  are  expressed 
in  low  tones  ? 

1.  The  expression  Tpartakes  of  the  quality  of 
the  feelings.  If  these  are  stem  and  harsh,  the 
muscular  condition  of  the  vocal  organs  corre- 
sponds, and  the  expression  is  gutteral  in  quality. 
(Pp.  82,  94.) 

2.  Expression  is  naturally  the  result  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  reader.  The  value 
of  his  reading  (depends  upon  the  breadth  of  his 
comprehension.  Hence  his  own  nature  ("  the 
man")  determines  ("is")  the  expression. 

3.  Strong  feelings  and  extremes  of  spirit 
or  mood  lead  to  rythmical  or  musical  expres- 
sion. 

4.  "In  words ^  as  fashionij  the  same  rule  will 

will  hold — 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old  : 
Be  not  the  fira  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

5.  (1)  "  We  think  in  ideas,  not  in  individual 
words,  and  these  ideas  are  separated  in  our 
minds  by  pauses  of  varying  length." 

(2)  "The  pause  is  made  as  the  result,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  collateral  thinking." 
(P.  33.) 

6.  Grouping  refers  to  the  tendency  in  reading 
to  break  up  the  sentence  into  groups  of  varying 
length.  The  groups  are  expressions  of  more  or 
less  definite  ideas.     (P.  28.) 

7.  Solemn,  sorrowful,  introspective  moods 
take  on  a  low  tone. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 
1.  What  constitutes  the  internal  ear? 

(6)  Describe  the  cochlea, 
a.  Can  a  schoolroom  be  properly  heated  by  a  stove? 
Why? 

3.  Why  should  we  not  attempt  severe  work  immediately 
after  a  meal? 

4.  What  veins  enter  the  heart  and  at  what  places? 

5.  Describe  a  muscle.    How  is  it  attached? 

6.  Define  a  cell,  and  describe  a  typical  one. 

7.  How  does  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  whiskeys  and 
wines  compare? 

8.  Name  three  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  mind. 

1.  It  consists  of  the  vestibule,  semicircular  ca- 
nals and  the  cochlea.  The  cochlea  is  somewhat 
like  a  snail's  shell  in  form,  the  spiral  canal  mak- 
ing two  and  one-half  times  around  the  central 
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pillar.  A  partition,  formed  by  a  bony  shelf  from 
the  central  pillar  and  the  basilar  membrane,  di- 
vides the  canal  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
Another  partition,  the  membrane  of  Reissner, 
cuts  off  a  narrow  triangular  canal  from  one  of 
these  divisions,  wh.ch  is  called  the  scala  media. 
It  is  a  closed  cavity.  In  it,  resting  on  the  basilar 
membrane,  is  the  organ  of  Certi,  and  the  audi- 
tory hairs,  the  terminations  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  The  larger  divisions  are  the  scala  vesti- 
buli,  communicating  with  the  vestibule  and  the 
scala  tympani,  separated  from  the  middle  ear  by 
the  membrane  of  the  oval  window.  These  scala 
are  in  communication  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea. 
The  larger  scala  contain  perilymph;  the  scala 
media  being  filled  with  endolymph. 

2.  No,  not  as  ordinarily  used.  Because  the 
stove  could  not  heat  the  room  uniformly.  It 
would  be  too  warm  or  hot  near  the  stove  and  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  room,  and  too  cold  on  the 
floor  and  near  the  outer  walls  of  the  room. 

8.  Because  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  nec- 
essary for  severe  work  is  needed  in  digesting  the 
food. 

4.  The  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava  open 
into  the  right  auricle,  and  the  pulmonary  vein  en- 
ters the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

5.  The  active  part  of  a  muscle  is  a  reddish 
semi-fiuid  substance  much  like  protoplasm.  The 
fiber  of  a  striated  muscle  is  about  one  inch  long, 
and  about  1-500  of  an  inch  wide.  It  consists  of 
a  little  mass  of  muscle  substance  wrapped  in  a 
layer  of  connective  tissue  called  sarcolema. 
These  fibers  are  arranged  into  bundles,  each 
covered  by  connective  tissue.  The  bundles  of 
fibers  form  a  muscle  which  is  also  covered  with 
connective  tissue  called  perimysium.  The  con- 
nective tissue  so  abundant  in  muscles  extends 
beyond  the  muscle  substance  forming  tendons 
of  which  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  bones. 
Just  how  the  tendon  takes  hold  of  the  bone  is 
not  well  understood. 

6.  The  cell  is  unit  structure  of  a  living  body 
whether  plant  or  animal.  It  lives,  appropriates 
food,  grows,  multiplies,  and  with  its  fellows  does 
the  work  of  the  body.  The  cell  is  a  little  mass 
of  protoplasm  usually  granular,  which  is  in  gen- 
eral surrounded  by  a  wall  of  connective  tissue. 
In  active  cells  there  is  a  nucleus,  which  is  largely 
made  up  of  thread-like  protoplasm,  called 
chromatin.  Among  these  are  granules  called 
nuclei.  Besides  these  there  is  a  little  spherical 
body  near  the  nucleus  called  centrosome.  The 
purpose  or  value  of  these  different  parts  is  not 
well  understood.  The  cells  vary  widely  in  size, 
form  and  function,  but  they  are  always  small, 
usually  microscopic. 


7.  In  wines  there  is  fromf  four  per  cent,  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  in  whiskey 
there  is,  or  should  be,  from  forty-five  per  cent, 
to  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

8.  For  a  short  time  alcohol  may  stimulate  the 
mind,  but  it  soon  becomes  a  sedative,  reducing 
the  activity  of  the  mind.  If  the  dose  is  large  it 
gradually  produces  complete  anesthesia.  The 
continued  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  at  length 
weakens  and  disorders  the  mind. 


LITERATURE. 

1.  Who  ia  your  favorite  author  ?    Why  ? 

2.  Main  facta  in  his  life  ? 
8.  His  place  in  literature  ? 

4.  Which  do  you  prefer— i)oetry  or  prose  ?    Why  ? 

5.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  story  of  some  novel  you 
have  read. 

fl   Describe  one  of  the  characters  in  the  same  novel. 

7.  Name  the  kinds  of  persons  who  appear  in  some  one 
•  play  of  Shakespeare's. 

8.  Give  the  main  idea  In  some  poem  of  Longfellow*s. 

9.  Give  the  principal  argument  of  one  of  Webster's  ora- 
tions. 

10.  Write  a  paper  of  not  fewer  than  150  words  on  The 
Best  Way  to  Study. 

As  in  the  January  examination  the  questions 
in  this  subject  are  designed  to  give  the  applicant 
an  opportunity  to  express  some  of  his  own  im- 
pressions. Hence,  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
giving  a  set  of  answers. 


SCIENCE    OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  culture-epoch  theory. 

a.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  culture- 
epoch  theory. 

8.  In  "  Organic  Education  '*  the  author  states  some  im- 
portant differences  between  the  theory  therein  advanced 
and  the  culture-epoch  theory  as  applied  by  Zillar  and  his 
followers  in  the  German  schools,    what  are  these? 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  bv  the  '*  organization  .^  meth- 
od of  using  the  material  supplied? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  "concentration" 
method  of  using  th^  material?    Illustrate. 

6.  Describe  in  general  terms  the  education  of  ancient 
Greece. 

7.  What  elements,  if  any,  in  the  education  of  ancient 
Greece  should  be  incorporated  in  all  modern  systems  of 
education? 

8.  What  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Sparta? 

9.  What  features,  tf  any,  of  Spartan  education,  are 
worthy  to  be  included  in  modern  education? 

10.  Name  two  or  more  of  the  great  teachers  among  the 
Greeks  and  state  something  of  their  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 

1.  It  is  believed  that  the  individual  is  the  epit- 
ome of  the  race,  that  the  periods  that  mark  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  race  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  that  the  product  of  the  race  in  these  re- 
spective periods  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
education  of  the  individual. 

2.  The  theory  is  probably  valid,  and  it  is  so 
considered  by  most  educators.  The  difference 
of  opinion  lies  in  the  application.  Possibly  a  too 
literal  application  cannot  be  made. 

3.  First,  the  culture  epochs  used  in  foreign 
schools  confine  themselves  largely  to  Grerman 
and  biblical  history,  whereas  any  American  sys- 
tem must  accommodate  itself  to  the  breadth  of 
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our  natioDal  inheritances,  and  to  the  non-secta- 
rian principles  of  our  schools.  Second,  the  au- 
thor claims  essential  differences  between  the  or- 
ganization and  concentration  methods  of  using 
the  material  provided. 

4.  The  organization  method  starting  from  a 
certain  period  of  race  development,  successively 
differentiates  the  period  into  all  its  various  inter- 
related activities,  industrial,  artistic,  scientific, 
mathematical,  political,  social,  religious,  and 
then  by  comparison  with  other  periods,  unifies 
it  again  into  what  seems  to  be  its  fundamental 
idea.  The  various  branches  are  not  correlated 
or  concentrated  by  artificial  means. — Organic  Ed' 
ucation. 

5.  The  German  schools  carry  on  simultaneously 
several  distinct  lines  of  work;  for  instance, 
Gferman  and  biblical  history,  nature  study, 
drawing,  language,  arithmetic  or  numbers,  es- 
tablishing between  them,  in  the  teaching,  some 
connection,  either  artificial  or  natural,  for  the 
sake  of  unity. — Organic  Education. 

6.  The  education  of  ancient  Greece  was  largely 
individualistic.  This  principle  extended  to  com- 
munities, cities  and  states,  each  having  its  char- 
acteristics. In  Athens  the  culture  phase  of  edu- 
cation predominated  and  art  flourished.  In 
Sparta  the  physical,  military  phase  was  predom- 
inant ;  the  state  bred  soldiers. 

7.  Both  the  art  side,  or  culture  phase  of  Ath- 
ens and  the  sound  body  idea  of  Sparta  should  be 
incorporated  in  every  system  of  education,  but 
not  in  the  ways  they  were  there.  The  present 
conditions  of  state  will  dictate  the  differences. 

8  and  9.  See  6  and  7, 

Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the  great 
teachers  among  the  Greeks.  The  method  used 
for  the  most  part  was  the  Dialectic  and  they 
strove  for  a  realization  of  the  truth  universal. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Discuss  fully  "Trade  on  the  Ohio  River." 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  rotation  of  crops. 

8.  How  did  the  United  States  come  Into  ownership  and 
control  of  Hawaii. 

4.  Write  fully  upon  the  products  of  the  Philippine  is- 
lands. 

6.  Why  are  there  so  few  cities  and  towns  on  western 
plains. 

6.  State,  In  round  numbers,  the  annual  output  of  gold 
in  the  United  States. 

7.  What  importance  do  yon  attach  to  the  keeping  of  a 
daily  weather  record  in  the  schools. 

8.  In  making  a  cabinet  of  minerals  or  soils  the  collecting 
is  more  important  than  the  collection.    Discuss. 

0.  Discuss  Louisville  as  a  trade  center. 

10.  Give  reasons  for  the  study  of  Seven  Little  Sisters  in 
the  public  schools. 

11.  How  may  pupils  see  the  rotation  of  the  earth? 

1.  Trade  on  the  Ohio  river,  greatly  fallen  off  in 
late  years,  is  confined  mainly  to  the  local  passen- 
ger and  freight  traffic  between  the  cities  and 
towns  along  its  banks  not  connected  by  rail  with 
other  cities.    Packet  boats  run  daily  along  most 


of  the  river.  An  important  tvade  in  coal  is  car- 
ried on  between  Pittsbifrgh,  Pennsylvania,  and 
places  along  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  In  1889  seventy-five  propellers  and  hun- 
dreds of  barges  were  thus  employed.  Large 
numbers  of  logs  are  rafted  from  the  forests  of 
West  Virginia  to  mills  along  the  Ohio. 

2.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  a  certain  definite 
succession  of  crops  raised  upon  a  piece  of  land 
through  a  series  of  years,  as  grass,  corn,  oats 
wheat,  etc. 

3.  The  people  of  Hawaii  carried  out  a  success- 
ful revolution  by  which  the  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown and  a  provisional  republic  was  estab- 
lished. The  new  government  asked  the  United 
States  to  assume  control  and  protection  of  the 
islands,  which,  after  several  years'  delay,  was 
done. 

4.  They  produce  chiefly  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar, 
dried  cocoanut  and  rice,  and  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties coffee,  cocoa,  vanilla,  pepper,  indigo  and 
tropical  fruits.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  northern 
part,  rice  in  the  central,  and  hemp  and  sugar  in 
the  southern.  Coal,  iron  and  other  minerals 
exist  but  have  not  been  developed. 

5.  Because  of  the  high  altitude  and  dry  cli- 
mate the  western  plains  are  not  suitable  for 
agriculture,  and  support  only  a  sparse  population 
engaged  in  grazing. 

6.  In  1897,  $57,363,000. 

7.  The  purpose  of  a  daily  weather  record  is  to 
form  in  the  pupils  the  habit  of  observation,  and 
to  make  them  familiar  with  the  obvious  facts  in 
the  character  and  changes  of  weather.  By  this 
means  a  foundation  is  laid  in  experience  upon 
which  an  explanation  of  the  facts  may  be  based, 
and  the  pupil  led  to  know  something  of  the 
science  of  meteorology. 

8.  The  soils  or  minerals  collected  by  a  student 
may  be  worthless  to  anybody  but  himself,  but 
in  making  the  collection  he  has  cultivated  a 
habit  of  observation  and  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  minerals  which  he  could  acquire  in  no  other 
way. 

9.  It  is  situated  at  the  "Falls  of  the  Ohio," 
where  a  canal  has  been  constructed  around  the 
rapids.  It  has  connection  by  water  with  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  system  and  with  the 
navigable  waters  of  Kentucky,  and  by  rail  with 
the  northern  and  southern  railway  systems.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  a  city  at  the  crossing  of  a 
great  water  route  and  a  great  land  route  for 
commerce.  It  is  also  at  the  head  of  navigation 
in  the  Ohio  for  large  steamers. 

10.  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  represent  as  many 
different  peoples  living  under  different  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  physical  surroundings  by 
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which  their  manner  of  life  is  greatly  influenced. 
The  presentation  of  these  personages,  their  life 
and  surroundings  in  story  form  to  children  is  a 
very  interesting,  and  hence  a  good  pedagogical 
method  of  developing  the  geographical  ideas  in- 
tended to  be  set  forth  in  the  book. 

11.  By  watching  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
Great  Dipper  around  the  pole-star  and  the 
nightly  rising,  westward  march  and  setting  of 
the  stars  nearer  the  zenith.  Watching  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  full  moon  or  setting  of  the 
sun  will  help  anyone  to  realize  the  rotation  of 
the  earth. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  picturing  a  problem?  Is  this  a  valid 
method?    If  so,  when? 

2.  Add 

611,048 

626,915 

637,454 

442,014 

780,804 

122,908 

726,915 

484,472 

705,606 

560,247 

8:27,922 

489,706 

864,899 

671,361  \ 

225,168 


8.  At  a  forced  sale  a  bankrupt  sold  his  farm  for  16,642.00, 
which  was  18  per  cent,  less  than  its  real  value.  Whht  was 
the  value  of  the  farm? 

4.  What  principal  will  at  7  per  cent,  simple  interest 
gain  $68.08  in  1  yr.,  6  mos.,  6  days? 

5.  In  reckoning  what  advantage  has  Arabic  over  the  Ro- 
man notation? 

6.  A  young  man*s  salary  Increased  one-third  every  year; 
his  expenses  each  year  were  one-third  of  his  salary,  and 
at  the  end  of  four  years  he  had  saved  $1,050.00.  Find  his 
last  yearns  salary. 

7.  x«4-  y"=4l 
X  +y  =  9 • 

Find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 

1.  A  representing  of  objects  to  help  the  child 
make  number  combinations.  It  is  valid  in  the 
early  study,  but  should  be  csnsidered  a  means, 
not  an  end. 

2.  8127104 

3.  »6642  -^  .82  =  $8100. 

4.  $1  at  7%  for  the  given  time  yields  $.106^ 
$53.08  H-  .106i  gives  $499.95  -f 

5.  The  decimal  system  is  better  adapted  to  all 
arithmetical  process.  The  Arabic  is  much 
shorter. 

6.  Suppose  salary  for  the  successive  years  was 
$1,  $t,  $V  +  $l^  Then  expenses  would  be  $t, 
♦t,  Hh  m  Total  salary  $Vy.  Total  expenses 
$yt*.  Total  saved  $V,p.  $10.50  ■+-  W  gives  $243, 
first  year's  salary  $243  X  f  J  =  $576. 

7.  X  =  4,  y  =  5 


GRAMMAR. 

He  usually  divided  his  time  into  three  equal  portions : 
One  was  employed  in  sleep,  and  the  refection  (refresh- 
ment) of  his  body  by  diet  and  exercise;  another  in  the 
di8]>atch  of  business;  a  third  in  study  and  devotion ;  and, 
that  he  might  more  exactly  measure  the  hours,  he  made 


use  of  burning  tapers  of  equal  length,  which  he  fixed  in 
lanterns.— Dawtd  Hume. 

1.  Classify  the  clauses  in  the  above  selection. 

2.  (a)  Give  three  modifiers  of  "  divided." 
(6)  Two  of  "  might  measure." 

8.  Select  four  transitive  verbs  and  give  the  mode  and 
voice  of  each. 

4.  Name  (a)  four  adjective  phrases;  (b)  four  adverbial 
phrases. 

6.  Give  the  syntax  (case  and  reason)  of  (a)  sleep ;  (b)  an- 
other; (c)  length;  (d)  which. 

6.  Name  the  connectives  and  tell  what  they  join. 

7.  State  what  each  of  the  following  modifies:  (a)  exer- 
cise: (6)  devotion ;  (c)  more  exactly. 

8.  why  do  children  oftentimes  regard  composition  writ- 
ing an  irksome  task  ? 

LOW  may  it  be  made  a  pleasing  one  ? 
Ivph 
and  to  write  correctly  ? 


k  pleasing 
bllosophlc 


9.  What  is  the  truly  philosophical  way  to  learn  to  speak 
nd  to  write  correctly  ? 

10.  Write  with  the  same  care  that  you  would  wish  pupils 
to  exercise  not  less  than  one  hundred  words  on  one  of  the 
following  topics: 

(a)  The  physical  geography  of  this  county. 

(b)  A  visit  to  the  capitol  at  Indianapolis. 

(c)  The  story  of  the^*  Great  Stone  Face." 

1.  The  clauses  are  all  coordinate,  independent 
except  two :  (1)  **  That  he  might  more  exactly 
measure  ^the  hours,"  a  subordinate,  substantive 
clause.  (2)  "  Which  he  fixed  in  lanterns,"  a 
subordinate,  adjective  clause. 

2.  (a)  "  His  time,"  "  into  three  equal  por- 
tions," and  "  usually." 

(b)  "  More  exactly,"  and  "  the  hours." 

3.  "Divided,"  indicative,  past  tense;  "might 
measure,"  subjunctive  (old  potential),  past  tense ; 
**  made,"  indicative,  past  tense ;  **  fixed,"  indica- 
tive, past  tense. 

4.  (a)  "Of  his  body,"  "of  business,"  "of 
burning  tapers,"  "  of  equal  length." 

(b)  "  Into  three  equal  portions,"  "  in  sleep," 
"  in  the  dispatch  of  business,"  "  in  lanterns." 

5.  (a)  Objective  case,  principal  part  of  prepo- 
sitional phrase. 

(b)  Nominative  case,  subject  of  the  clause. 

(c)  Objective  case,  principal  word  of  preposi- 
tional phrase. 

(d)  Objective  case,  direct  objective  modifier 
of  the  verb,  "fixed." 

6.  The  word  "  and,"  (understood  except  be- 
tween the  last  two  clauses)  and  the  word,  "for," 
(understood)  express  relations  between  thoughts 
of  equal  rank.  In  two  places  the  word,  "  and," 
expresses  relation  between  ideas  of  equal  rank. 
The  word,  "which,"  expresses  the  relation  be- 
tween thoughts  of  unequal  rank. 

7.  (a)  It  is  the  principal  word  of  a  prepo- 
sitional phrase,  (b)  The  same  is  true  of  the 
word,  "  devotion."  One  might  tell  what  the 
phrase  modifies  but  the  word,  "devotion," 
does  not  modify  anything,  (c)  "Might  meas- 
ure." 

8.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  drudgery  about  composition  writing, 
but  too  often  pupils  are  not  helped  enough  in 
organizing  the  thought  which  they  are  to  ex- 
press in  a  composition.  In  the  first  place,  they 
can  think  of  nothing  about  which  to  write — 
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they  have  nothing  to  say — no  message ;  tod  in 
the  second  place,  when  they  do  find  something 
to  say  they  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it — 
how  to  organize  their  thought — what  should 
come  first,  what  next,  and  what  last.  Help 
them  along  these  lines.  Let  them  study  good 
literature  and  write  about  that  a  great  deal. 

9.  First  become  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  English  language — anxious  to  use  it  well 
which  will  lead  you  to  observe  your  own  speech, 
try  to  find  out  what  is  correct  and  "what  is 
wrong  in  English,  and  adopt  the  good.  Then 
when  you  are  old  enough,  master  the  science  of 
the  English  sentence  in  a  logical  way,  by  begin- 
ning with  the  thought  it  expresses,  and  think- 
ing it  out  for  yourself.  Apply  the  principles 
thus  evolved  daily  to  your  own  speech. 


Among  thb  Kbw  Books. 


Bird-Life y  by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  is  one  of  the 
few  really  inspiring  and  reliable  books  on  birds 
among  a  host  that  have  been  published.  The 
average  writer  of  nature  books  of  to-day  knows 
too  little  about  nature  and  even  less  about  the 
essentials  of  education  and  methods  in  educa- 
tion. Not  so  with  Mr.  Chapman.  He  is  not  only 
a  trained  naturalist,  but  his  long  and  active  in- 
terest in  nature  work  in  the  schools  has  given 
him  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  schools 
should  do  and  how  it  may  be  done.  Mr.  Chap- 
man believes  that  ornithology  possesses  many 
advantages  as  a  nature  study.  More  than  any 
other  of  the  attractive  animals  about  us,  birds 
are  always  with  us.  We  can  seldom  want  for 
material  for  study.  We  can  find  them  not  only 
in  the  woods  and  fields  but  in  our  city  parks  as 
well.  In  this  book  the  opening  chapters  briefly 
define  the  bird,  its  place  in  nature  and  its  rela- 
tion to  man,  and  outline  the  leading  facts  in  its 
life-history.  The  remaining  chapters  present 
the  portraits,  names,  and  addresses  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  familiar  birds  of  eastern  North 
America,  with  such  information  concerning  their 
comings  and  goings  as  will  enable  one  to  find 
them  at  home.  The  seventy-six  full-page  plates 
and  numerous  text  drawings  by  Ernest  Seaton 
Thompson  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  and 
value  of  the  book.  The  book  is  beautifully  got- 
ten up  and  will  doubtless  have  a  large  sale.  [D. 
AppletonA  Co.,  New  York,  XII+269  pages  and  76 
full-page  plates,  .$1.50.] 

A  book  by  Professor  Henry  W.  Thurston  on 
Economics  and  Indmtrial  History  for  secondary 
schools  is  an  announcement  that  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  teachers  of  these  schools. 


The  writer  evidently  believes  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  economics  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  small  per  cent,  of  students  who 
go  to  college,  and  that  there  should  be  a  popular 
presentation  of  these  principles,  looking  toward 
better  citizenship.  Hence  industrial  relations, 
not  in  theory  alone,  but  as  they  actually  exist  are 
the  main  thing  to  be  placed  before  the  student. 
He  is  first  asked  to  group  and  classify  the  occu- 
pations of  which  he  knows,  A  brief  study  of 
these  leads  up  to  utility,  production,  ownership 
and  property.  Part  II  traces  the  industrial  de- 
velopment historically,  in  England  and  America, 
from  the  time  when  each  home  very  largely  sup- 
plied its  own  needs,  up  through  the  Gild  and 
the  Domestic  periods  to  the  present  elaborate 
Factory  system.  Part  III  is  a  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  of  economics  in  general  for 
classes  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  at  great- 
er length.  In  this  part  much  is  said  on  the  sub- 
jects of  profit-sharing  and  cooperation  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  these  days.  One  can  not  help 
feeling  upon  reading  the  book  that  if  there  is  at 
present  no  place  in  the  high  school  for  such  a 
study  as  this  book  provides,  there  at  least  ought 
to  be.  A  Teacher's  Manual  is  provided — twen- 
ty-five pages,  separately  bound.  [Scott,  Fores- 
man  '&  Co.,  300  pages,  $1.00.] 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Bolton  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Milwaukee  has  written  for  the  "  Inter- 
national Education"  series  a  treatise  on  the 
Secondary  School  System  of  Germany,  Remem- 
bering that  so  many  of  the  foundation  principles 
in  education  are  of  Grerman  origin,  and  that  we 
still  look  to  that  country  as  a  leader  in  things 
philosophical,  no  one  will  question  the  large  ben- 
efit that  is  likely  to  result  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  German  systems.  The  fact,  too,  that 
civic  relations  and  duties  there  are  different 
from  what  they  are  in  America  will  lessen  the 
danger  of  slavish  imitation  and  oblige  us  to 
adapt  whatever  we  may  find  that  as  good  before 
we  attempt  to  adopt  it.  Dr.  Bolton  discusses  his 
subject  at  first-hand,  as  the  result  of  an  extended 
personal  study,  not  only  of  secondary  schools  but 
of  the  whole  German  system,  from  kindergar- 
ten to  university.  Training  of  teachers,  exami- 
nations, courses  of  study,  tenure  of  office, 
salaries,  education  of  women,  the  place  of  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  system,  special  training, 
are  among  the  subjects  considered.  One  thought 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  seems  especially 
worth  quoting :  *'  Each  student  ought  to  take  one 
line  of  intensive  work  so  that  graduates  would 
be  not  merely  teachers,  but  teachers  of  something. 
While  the  man,  the  woman  is  above  the  subject, 
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yet  there  need  be  no  sacrifice  of  character  in 
preparing  for  a  definite  thing.  The  character 
will  then  be  enabled  to  assert  itself  all  the  more 
strongly."  [D.  Appleton  <fe  Co.,  398  pages, 
$1.50.] 

The  present  is  peculiarly  a  time  when  the 
world  is  ready  to  hear  a  man  who  really  has 
something  to  say.  And  the  man  who  has  a  mes- 
sage is  generally  the  man  who  has  done  some- 
thing. The  one  who  theorizes  and  speculates 
may  have  something  of  an  audience  provided  he 
entertains,  but  such  an  one  is  more  likely  to 
amuse  than  to  convict.  The  school  world  has 
felt  for  some  time  that  Br.  Dewey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  had  something  to  say  regard- 
ing an  interesting  experiment  which  he  has  been 
conducting  with  children.  Hence  his  book.  The 
School  and  Society,  has  been  warmly  welcomed. 
The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  three  lectures 
in  which  are  set  forth  the  writer's  belief  that 
social  conditions  are  radically  changed,  and  his 
conviction  that  the  great  need  in  education 
is  to  have  the  schools  change  with  them.  But 
there  is  much  more  than  theory.  Dr.  Dewey 
draws  freely  upon  his  experience  with  children 
to  exemplify  not  only  what  may,  but  what  has 
been  done.  The  present  volume  is  highly  worth 
careful  reading,  and  is  really,  let  us  hope,  the 
promise  of  another.  [The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  75  cents.] 

"  To  my  Indian  Friends  from  whom  I  have 
gathered  Story  and  Song."  Such  is  the  dedica- 
tion in  a  delightful  new  volume  by  Alice  C. 
Fletcher,  entitled  Indtan  Story  and  Song  from 
North  America,  The  book  would  be  an  interest- 
ing one  if  it  did  nothing  more  than  show  us  a 
new  phase  of  the  Indian.  The  popular  notion 
gained  mostly  from  the  old-time  Indian  story  is 
that  the  red  man  is  wild,  barbarous,  treacherous, 
indolent,  and  so  forth.  Parkman  has  done 
much  to  give  us  a  true  view,  and  Longfellow  has 
shown  us  the  Indian  idealized ;  but  neither  of 
these  writers  has  wholly  corrected  the  false  esti- 
mate mentioned  above.  Miss  Fletcher's  book 
will  help  to  do  this.  It  is  not  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  legends  told  to  entertain,  but  rather  a 
scientific  study  of  some  legends,  and  the  music 
by  which  the  natives  chant  and  recite  them.  As 
the  dedication  suggests,  they  are  told  at  first- 
hand, thus  having  a  flavor  and  freshness  about 
them  that  will  delight  the  reader.  The  well- 
known  musician,  J.  C.  Fillmore  has  harmonized 
the  music.  [Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.50.] 


For  their  price,  it  would  be  hard  to  duplicate 
the  "Pocket  English  Classics  Series."  Well 
printed,  substantially  bound  in  levanteen,  they 
form  handy  and  neat  booklets.  The  two  latest 
to  reach  our  table  are  Julim  Cassar,  and  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal.  The  former  is  edited  by  George  W. 
Hufford  and  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford.  The  fetudy 
as  outlined  in  the  introduction  embraces  a 
sketch  of  Shakespeare,  a  sketch  of  Csesar,  and 
some  interesting  material  bearing  on  the  play. 
In  the  added  notes  there  are  many  quoted  pas- 
sages from  Plutarch  and  other  writers.  Vition 
of  Sir  Launfal  J  is  edited  by  Herbert  Bates  whose 
introduction  and  notes  indicate  a  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  this  and  the  dozen 
or  more  poems  besides,  which  the  volume  in- 
cludes. An  interesting  feature  is  a  list  of  ten 
subjects  for  composition.  There  are  eighty 
pages  of  text,  and  copious  notes.  [The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  25  cents.] 

In  the  "Beacon  Biographies"  the  latest  volume 
to  reach  our  book  table  has  for  its  subject 
Thomas  Paine,  Scarcely  any  other  man  of  his 
time  has  been  so  much  misunderstood  as  Paine. 
His  enemies  denounced  him  with  a  bitterness 
and  a  bias  that  went  beyond  reason,  while  his 
ardent  admirers  and  sympathizers  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  For  such  a  character  there  is 
need  of  a  dispassionate  biography,  and  this  the 
writer,  EUery  Sedgwick,  aims  to  supply.  His 
purpose  is  to  record  the  events  of  the  great 
man's  life  as  they  were,  suppressing  neither 
fault  nor  virtue,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment.  The  story  of  the  intense 
life — exciseman,  teacher,  journalist,  soldier, 
pamphleteer,  controversialist,  inventor — sounds 
like  a  romance.  To  many  a  reader  who  loves 
liberty  as  Paine  did,  and  who  would  gladly 
know  if  the  discordant  elements  in  his  life  may 
be  harmonized  this  impartial  sketch  will  be 
especially  welcome.  There  is  an  excellent  pho- 
togravure as  a  frontispiece,  reproducing  a  por- 
trait that  hangs  in  Independence  Hall.  [Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  150  pages,  75  cents.] 

Messrs.  Laird  &  Lee  of  Chicago,  have  just 
added  to  their  admirable  collection  of  reference 
books  a  valuable  pocket  compendium  entitled 
The  20th  Century  Handy  Cyclopedia  Britannica, 
compiled  by  Alfred  B.  Chambers,  Ph.  D.  It  is 
a  h%xZ%  inch  volume,  of  880  compact  columns, 
containing  a  wealth  of  alphabetically  arranged 
information.  The  subject  includes  History  and 
Dates  down  to  the  present  year ;  Geography  and 
Biography  carefully  revised;  all  the  leading  Facts, 
Theories  and  Discoveries  in  Medicine,  Chemistry, 
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Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Astronomy,  Meteor- 
ology, etc.,  etc.  Nothing  of  interest  to  the 
present  generation  has  been  neglected,  and  even 
Law  and  Business  have  received  their  share  of 
the  author's  attention.  [Laird  &  Lee,  full 
leather,  full  gilt,  thumb-indexed,  $1.00;  cloth, 
50  cents.] 

The  volume  of  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the 
last  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, and  the  wise  teacher  who  does  not  already 
possess  a  copy  will  hasten  to  send  two  dollars  to 
the  secretary,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn., 
asking  to  have  one  sent.  The  reason  for  this  bit 
of  free  advice  is  that  there  are  only  about  500 
copies  for  sale,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  of  this  paragraph,  the  volume  is  of  very 
great  value.  Its  real  value  is  doubtless  hidden 
under  an  almost  overwhelming  sense  of  quantity . 
But  within  the  plain  black  covers,  uninviting  as 
any  catalogue,  there  is  a  whole  library  on  edu- 
cational subjects  ranging  from  kindergarten  to 
college — from  manual  training  to  music.  It  in- 
cludes also  three  valuable  reports  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  the 
Committee  on  Normal  Schools,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public 
Schools. 

The  conclusion  reached  several  months  ago  by 
a  committee  on  school  texts  in  United  States 
history  that  the  ideal  book  had  not  yet  appeared 
precludes  the  possible  criticism  that  there  are 
already  such  books  in  abundance.  So  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  one  must  be  at  once  fol- 
lowed by  the  wish  to  know  how  it  improves  upon 
its  predecessors.  In  the  "New  Era"  series  Alma 
Holman  Burton  has  prepared  A  History  of  the 
United  States  that  has  many  good  things  to  com- 
mend it.  In  both  style  and  matter  it  aims  to  be 
popular  rather  more  than  scientific.  An  easy 
narrative,  a  careful  choice  of  the  things  most 
worthy  of  record,  a  large  clear  page,  an  abund- 
ance of  maps  and  illustrations,  and  a  series  of 
marginal  notes  with  dates  and  sub-titles  of  par- 
agraphs. A  series  of  charts  in  black  and  w^hite, 
showing  electoral  votes  in  each  presidential  elec- 
tion is  an  interesting  feature.  The  record  runs 
well  into  the  McKinley  administration.  [Eaton 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  423  pages,  80  cents.] 

There  is  hardly  anything  else  in  the  world  so 
delightful  as  real  story-telling,  especially  for 
children ;  and  it  seems  all  the  more  delightful 
when  one  of  the  busiest  and  withal  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  of  men  is  found  in  the  role  of  the 
story-teller.     The  Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara  is 


a  series  of  stories  told  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan to  his  own  children,  and  caught  on  the  fly, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  stenographer,  for  Dr.  Jordan 
declares  that  they  were  not  at  all  intended  for 
publication  when  they  were  first  told.  This 
very  fact  gives  them  a  kind  of  spontaneous 
flavor  that  we  all  relish.  Some  of  the  stories 
are  as  original  as  anything  one  could  imagine, 
others  are  the  old  classic  tales  with  some  original 
grotesque  and  fanciful  touches  that  make  them 
delightfully  new.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
by  children  themselves,  expressing  their  concep- 
tions of  the  scenes  and  characters  described,  and 
thus  making  for  teachers  an  interesting  study 
in  the  working  of  the  child  mind.  [D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  265  pages,  $1.50.] 

The  publishers  of  the  admirable  "Four  Great 
Americans"  series  have  just  brought  out  volume 
V,  which  takes  up  Irving,  Poe,  Lowell  and  Tay- 
lor as  Four  Famous  American  Writers.  After  the 
volume  which  treated  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier  and  Holmes  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
select  four  American  writers  who  better  repre- 
sent the  best  in  our  literature  than  just  these 
four ;  and  the  author,  Sherwin  Cody,  has  charm- 
ingly shown  many  of  the  interesting  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  these  four  writers,  as  well  as  the 
features  of  their  work  that  most  please  us.  The 
fact  that  so  much  is  said  of  their  boyhood  will 
insure  interest  among  the  children  of  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades,  for  whom  the  book  is 
intended.  The  portraits  are  of  good  quality. 
[Werner  School  Book  Co.,  50  cents.] 

An  excellent  edition  of  Silas  Marner  edited 
for  school  use  has  just  appeared  in  the  "  Twen- 
tieth Century  Text-Book  "  series.  It  is  brought 
within  a  limit  of  250  pages  of  good  print.  Rich- 
ard Jones  of  Vanderbilt  university  and  J.  Rose 
Colby  of  the  Illinois  state  normal  university 
furnish  an  introduction  and  notes.  The  intro- 
duction includes  brief  essays  on  **  The  Study  of 
Fiction,"  **  George  Eliot's  Aim  and  Method," 
"  Silas  Marner,"  **  Life  of  George  Eliot,"  and  a 
bibliography  of  "Biographical  and  Critical 
Studies  of  George  Eliot."  This  introduction 
affords  a  very  satisfactory  preparation  for  read- 
ing and  studying  the  novel.  The  comments  and 
questions  covering  some  twenty  pages  are  both 
concise  and  suggestive.  This  editing  and  abridg- 
ing of  masterpieces,  if  well  done  is  much  to  be 
commended .     [  D .  A  pple  ton  <fe  Co . ,  46  cen  ts .  ] 

Professor  Elisha  Gray,  the  author  of  a  little 
book  entitled  Nature* s  Miracles  takes  the  view 
that  all  the  marvelous  processes  of  nature  are 
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miraculous  to  those  who  do  not  comprehend 
them,  but  that  after  all  there  is  a  law  to  which 
every  wonder  is  subservient.  Professor  Gray  is 
a  man  who  is  at  home  with  nature,  and  in  this 
book  he  invites  his  readers  to  sit  with  him  while 
he  talks  familiarly  about  earth,  air  and  water. 
He  seems  not  only  to  know  nature,  and  boys  and 
girls  as  well,  but  also  to  understand  the  delights 
which  nature  has  in  store  for  those  who  really 
get  acquainted  with  her.  The  talks  are  simple 
though  not  childish,  and  they  are  charmingly 
personal.  There  to  be  three  volumes  in  the 
series.  [Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  243^  pages, 
4>ix6Ji,  60  cents.] 

There  has  appeared  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Albert  F.  Blaisdell's  First  Steps  With 
American  and  British  Authors,  The  book  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  formal  study  of  any 
author  should  be  prefaced  by  a  thorough  drill 
on  some  representative  selection  from  his  writ- 
ings. And  so,  for  example,  Longfellow's  Wreck 
of  the  Hesperus  is  taken  as  a  model  and  studied 
under  the  heads  of  careful  reading,  the  story, 
analytical  study  of  the  text,  and  the  author. 
Other  models  are  given,  and  outlines  for  the 
study  of  a  prose  selection  and  for  a  course  in 
English  literature.  The  latter  half  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  sketches  of  leading  American  and 
English  writers,  with  one  or  more  typical  selec- 
tions from  the  works  of  each.  Dr.  Blaisdell's 
book  will  be  found  especially  helpful  to  classes 
beginning  to  study  English  literature.  [Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  442  pages,  90  cents.] 

A  book  that  should  be  in  every  school  library, 
or  better  still,  that  every  boy  should  own,  is 
Helps  for  Ambitious  Boys,  by  William  Drysdale. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  so  appeals  to  a  boy's 
rational  ambition  as  a  concrete  example  of  what 
other  boys  have  done.  Where  these  boys  have 
become  good  and  honorable  men  it  is  legitimate 
to  use  them  as  examples,  and  the  ambitions  so 
born  are  likely  to  be  both  reasonable  and  whole- 
some. We  have  been  too  prone  to  hold  up  as  he- 
roes men  of  military  renown ;  this  book  consid- 
ers the  advantages,  and  the  disadvantages  as 
well,  of  many  occupations.  Men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  these  various  walks  of  life  give  their 
opinions  and  advice  upon  many  subjects  that 
will  interest  the  boy  who  is  wondering  what  he 
will  be.  There  are  many  maxims  sandwiched 
into  the  text,  quoted  from  all  sources  from  Poor 
Richard  to  Carlyle.  There  are  also  many  full- 
page,  half-tone  portraits  of  successful  men. 
[T.  Y.  Crowftll  &  Co.,  439  pages,  $1.50.] 


Among  the  **  Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books" 
there  has  Just  appeared  a  selection  of  Stories 
from  Arabian  Nights,  by  Adam  Singleton.  The 
author  considers  that  our  widening  foreign  rela- 
tions will  naturally  increase  our  interest  in 
everything  oriental,  and  that  since  fancy  and 
fable  have  so  influenced  eastern  life  we  should 
become  familiar  with  these  things  as  expressed 
in  oriental  literature.  The  use  of  thirty-five 
pages  to  explain  how  the  tales  came  to  be  told,  and 
to  describe  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Arabs, 
makes  an  excellent  introduction.  The  versions 
of  Sir  Richard  Burton  are  closely  followed.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  commendation.  [D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  XVI  +  248  pages,  65  cents.] 

Games  for  Schools  and  Gymnasia,  by  W.  C. 
Schaefer,  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  **  the 
surest  basis  for  a  strong  and  healthy  mind 
is  a  strong  and  healthy  body,  trained  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency.  "  Whatever  then 
serves  to  relax  the  tension  of  work  or  of 
study  and  at  the  same  time  induces  neither 
ill  temper  nor  physical  ills  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  More  than  eighty 
games  ranging  from  "Puss  in  Comer,"  to 
"Battle  Ball"  are  fully  described.  Teachers 
will  find  it  a  valuable  help  in  directing  their 
pupils'  play.  [Freidenker  Publishing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  50  cents.] 

The  World  Almanac  for  1900,  like  its  long  line 
of  progenitors,  is  a  genuine  multum  in  parvo ; 
it  is  an  encyclopedia  in  a  nutshell ;  with  this  at 
hand  you  can  hardly  be  cornered  ;  it  is  a  friend 
in  need,  and  would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  wise 
man  to  tell  what  it  does  not  contain.  [The 
Press  publishing  Co.,  Pulitzer  Building,  New 
York,  25  cents. 

The  second  number  of  the  "Riverside  Art 
Series"  is  devoted  to  Rembrandt,  The  sixteen 
photographic  reproductions  are  in  themselves 
works  of  art  in  miniature.  They  are  printed  in 
brown,  and  bring  out  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
peculiar  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  consti- 
tute the  charm  of  Rembrandt's  work.  Five  of 
the  pictures  reproduced  were  original  fetchings. 
The  descriptions  that  accompany  each  picture 
are  simple  and  direct.  One  feels  after  reading 
the  ninety-three  pages  that  he  really  knows  Rem- 
brandt quite  well.  [Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  30 
cents.  ] 

Another  masterpiece  recently  edited  for  the 
"  Twentieth  Century  "  series,  by  George  M.  Mar- 
shall of   the  university  of   Utah,  is  Dryden's 
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Palamon  and  Arcite.  The  fact  that  this  is  the 
one  of  Dryden's  lonf?er  poems  best  worth  know- 
ing justifies  its  selection.  The  editor  recognizes 
the  common  error  of  trying  to  do  the  student's 
critical  work  for  him,  and  hence  wisely  suggests 
lines  of  study,  furnishing  only  a  limited  number 
of  notes.  The  introduction  gives  a  good  view  of 
the  literary  period  in  which  dryden  lived  and  an 
estimate  of  his  place  in  that  period.  [D.  Ap- 
ple ton  A  Co.,  40  cents.] 

Many  superintendents  and  teachers  will  wel- 
come the  appearance  of  The  Institute  Hymnal 
edited  by  Charles  Taylor  Ives  and  Raymond 
Huntington  Woodman.  It  is  a  well-bound  col- 
lection of  some  two  hundred  songs  and  hymns 
in  which  the  poetical  and  the  spiritual  elements 
predominate.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
chapel  services  and  opening  exercises,  and  lovers 
of  the  best  music  will  be  glad  to  find  that  many 
of  the  standard  favorites  are  included.  [Fords 
Howard  A  Hulbert,  New  York.    50 cents.] 

Professor  Ulysses  0.  Cox  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  has  published  a  %Z2a- 
bus  of  Elementary  Physiology^  with  references 
and  laboratory  exercises.  The  chief  excellence 
appears  to  be  in  the  grouping  of  the  experiments 
and  outlines  under  definite  subjects.  The  plan 
was  worked  out  in  class-room,  but  does  not  fol- 
low any  one  text-book.  A  large  list  of  books  is 
named  at  the  close  and  these  are  referred  to  by 
figures  throughout  the  exercises.  No  price  is 
quoted. 

To  place  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  a 
quantity  of  bright  entertaining  material  relat- 
ing in  a  more  or  less  direct  way  to  American  his- 
tory is  the  purpose  of  Eleanor  A.  Persons  in  pre- 
paring Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose.  It  is  a 
delightful  collection  of  short  pieces  from  stand- 
ard authors,  and  besides  helping  to  foster  the 
children's  interest  in  history  it  is  well  calculated 
to  encourage  patriotism.  [American  Book  Co., 
204  pages,  50  cents.] 

Many  students  and  teachers  will  be  interested 
in  a  small  book  of  arithmetical  solutions  pre- 
pared by  L.  M.  Sniff,  president  of  the  Tri-State 
normal  college  at  Angola,  Ind.  The  author's 
evident  purpose  is  less  to  offer  a  set  of  solutions 
that  might  serve  as  models  to  be  mechanically 
followed,  than  to  show  pupils  how  to  discover 
and  develop  underlying  principles.  The  solu- 
tions are  simple  and  logical  and  will  surely  prove 
helpful  to  all  in  need  of  such  direction.  [J.  R. 
Holcomb  &  Co.,  Cleveland.] 


Besides  being  one  of  his  shorter  stories,  Dick- 
ens's TaU  of  Two  Cities  is  one  of  his  best.  It  is 
acknowledged,  too, as  a  fairly  authentic  historic- 
al picture  of  the  terrible  times  it  describes. 
Ella  Boyce  Kirk  has  prepared  a  school  edition  of 
the  story  for  the  **  Eclectic  "  series,  making  it 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  original  by  omitting 
a  few  passages  not  essential  to  the  unity  of  the 
story.  The  abridgment  brings  it  within  the 
limit  of  300  pages.  [American  Book  Co.,  60 
cents.] 

Number  137  in  the  "Riverside"  series  contains 
Bryant's  translation  of  Books  I,  VI,  XXII, 
XXIV  of  the  Uiad.  There  is  a  brief  introduc- 
tion and  a  few  notes.  The  selection  of  these 
four  books  is  a  happy  one  afiFording,  as  it  does,  a 
fair  sample  of  Homer's  great  epic.  [Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  120  pages,  15  cents.] 

The  acquisition  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  United  States  has  given  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  in 
this  country.  Thousands  of  people  have  already 
gone  to  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  and  thousands 
more  are  expecting  to  go  in  the  near  future  to 
these  or  the  Philippines,  to  engage  in  business, 
to  teach,  or  merely  for  travel.  To  all  these  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  the  language  spoken  ex- 
clusively in  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  and  among 
the  educated  in  the  Philippines,  is  absolutely 
essential.  The  openings  in  the  public  schools  of 
these  new  possessions  for  teachers  who  know 
Spanish  as  well  as  English  are  many,  and  at 
good  salaries.  But  it  is  useless  for  one  to  think 
of  going  without  some  knowledge  of  Spanish. 
Fortunately,  Spanish  is  a  language  easily  learned 
and  some  excellent  texts  have  recently  appeared . 
Among  the  best  we  have  seen  are  these  two 
Spanish  readers  by  Professor  Nufiez.  With  the 
aid  of  a  Spanish-English  dictionary  and  these 
two  readers  the  student  can  obtain  a  good  vo- 
cabulary and  many  of  the  idioms  of  the  Spanish 
language. — First  and  Second  Spanish  Readers  y  by 
J.  Abelardo  Nuftez.  [D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1898.    8  vo. ,  pp.  204  and  258.  ] 

Appleton* s  Guide- Book  to  Alaska  and  the  North- 
west Coast,  is  by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore.  Ap- 
pleton's  Guide-Books  are  well  known  for  their 
fullness  and  accuracy  and  this  one  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  prominence  recently  obtained  by 
Alaska  on  account  of  the  Klondike  has  made  a 
reliable  guide  to  that  region  a  necessity  which 
has  been  well-met  in  this  volume.  The  geog- 
raphy, climate,  natives  and  natural  history  of 
Alaska  are  treated.    Sitka,  Metlakahtla,  Fort 
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Wrangel,  Glacier  Bay,  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
Bering  Sea,  the  Yukon  mining  regions,  are  all 
treated  at  length  and  usually  well.  The  nomen- 
clature of  places  and  Pacific  coast  salmon,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  natural  history  facts,  are 
antequated  or  erroneous,  but  these  are  not  es- 
sentials. There  are  several  excellent  maps,  in- 
cluding a  very  complete  one  of  the  Klondike. 
[D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York,  8  vo,  167  pages.] 

The  opening  sentence  in  TJie  Industrial  Oeogra- 
phyy  by  Chas.  W.  Deane  and  Mary  R.  Davis, 
seems  to  strike  the  right  note,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  text  bears  out  this  initial  statement : 
"  The  aim  in  geography  teaching  should  be  to 
give  the  pupil  knowledge  of  the  earth  as  it  min- 
isters to  human  life."  And  so  those  features 
and  conditions  are  made  prominent  which  most 
affect  human  life  and  human  society.  Due  at- 
tention is  given  to  physiography.  The  maps  are 
clear  by  virtue  of  the  omission  of  unimportant 
details,  while  the  large  number  of  half-tone 
views  are  both  well  selected  and  well  printed. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  inductive,  as  its  name 
indicates.  The  old  method  of  map  questions 
is  happily  abolished,  but  there  are  scattered 
through  the  text  numerous  suggestive  questions 
that  help  keep  up  interest  to  a  high  degree. 
[Potter  and  Putnam  Co.,  New  York,  334  pages, 
7x11  inches,  90  cents.] 

A  book  that  will  be  not  only  of  great  value 
but  of  large  interest  to  thousands  of  teachers  is 
C.  W.  Bardeen's  third  group  of  Authors'  Birth- 
days. There  are  twelve  of  them,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
deen  says  they  are  twelve  that  he  has  enjoyed . 
Readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  first  two 
groups  will  remember  that  Mr.  Bardeen  knows 
how  to  tell  what  has  pleased  him.  CM;hers  may 
feel  assured  that  they  will  find  here  a  large  col- 
lection of  delightful  biography,  anecdote  and 
extracts,  presented  in  an  easy,  delightful  way . 
The  twelve  authors  are  Franklin,  G.  W.  Curtis, 
Whipple,  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Prescott,  Thaxter, 
Stoddard,  Bret  Harte,  Theodore  Winthrop,  Sted- 
man,  Higginson,  and  Mark  Twain.  [C.  W.  Bar- 
deen, Syracuse,  367  pages,  $1.00.] 

Elmer  A.  Lyman  of  the  normal  college  at 
Ypsilanti,  and  Edwin  C.  Goddard  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Michigan  have  collaborated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Plane  Trigonometry,  The  book  is 
declared  to  be  the  outcome  of  class-room  work, 
and  is  designed  to  meet  a  need  for  a  work  that 
would  combine  a  simple  treatment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  trigonometry  with  a  copious  list  of 


problems.  It  is  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the 
use  of  either  high  school  or  college  classes.  Much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  logarithms, 
and  the  student  is  led  to  decide  from  the  con- 
ditions of  every  problem  what  his  method  of 
attack  shall  be.  [Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  91+ 
33  pages.] 

A  late  number  in  "The  Teacher's  Helper" 
series  is  an  edition  of  Evangeline  with  an  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  a  plan  of  study,  by  W.  F. 
Conover.  The  study  scheme  offered  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  in  that  it  leaves  pupils  to  discover 
for  themselves  the  beauty  of  image  and  senti- 
ment running  through  the  poem.  The  type  is 
large  and  clear.  [A.  Flannagan,  cloth  25  cents, 
paper  15  cents.  ] 

In  a  small  volume  of  fifty-seven  pages  Olof  A. 
Toffteen  attempts  to  show  that  the  body  of 
myths  and  the  Bible  had  a  common  origin,  and 
that  this  origin  was  historical.  He  sees  in  the 
mythology  of  a  race  its  organic  development 
and  derides  the  theory  of  poetical  story.  The 
argument  is  largely  philological,  and  will  be 
found  interesting  to  readers  who  chance  to  be 
familiar  with  the  mythical  lore  of  the  north. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  author,  1812  Fifth 
street,  Minneapolis.    Paper  50  cents,  $1 .00  cloth . 

A  Child's  History  of  Canada  by  J.  N.  Mcll- 
wraith  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  juvenile 
literature.  Canada  has  played  so  large  a  part  in 
the  history  and  development  of  America,  some 
of  the  events  have  been  so  romantic,  and  even 
to-day  there  attaches  to  the  country  so  much  of 
old-world  fiavor,  that  the  narrative  will  prove 
not  only  instructive  but  indeed  entertaining. 
After  following  the  four  centuries  of  discovery, 
exploration,  wars,  growth  and  development,  the 
reader  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Canada 
ranks  as  the  fourth  ship-owning  country  of  the 
world,  and  that  nowhere  else  on  the  globe  is 
there  so  much  coal  and  timber  and  such  valua- 
ble fisheries.  Her  political  motto, ''Daughter 
am  I  in  my  mother's  house,  but  mistress  in  my 
own,"  well  expresses  her  attitude  towards  Eng- 
land. The  sketch  is  written  from  the  Canadian 
standpoint.  [D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  252  pages,  60 
cents.] 


THB  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MEETING  OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS  HELD  IN  CHICAGO  IS  CARRIED 
OVER  UNTIL  THE  APRIL  ISSUE  OWING  TO  LACK  OF 
SPACE. 
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^HB  SvMMER  Session  at  Iniwana  Uni- 

VIBRSITY. 


The  Bummer  school  of  the  university  began 
its  existence  in  1890,  with  an  attendance  of 
forty-one.  Since  that  time  it  has  steadily  grown 
until  last  year  it  enrolled  two  hundred  and 
forty-one.  Beginning  with  this  year  it  will  be 
a  part  of  the  regular  university  work,  and  will 
constitute  the  first  term  of  the  year.  The  fees 
have  been  greatly  reduced,  special  courses  will 
be  offered  to  teachers,  and  in  most  cases  the 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  the  respective  heads 
of  the  departments. 

The  various  departments  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  faculty  as  follows :  Greek,  Horace  A,  Hoff- 
man ;  Latin,  Harold  W.  Johnston ;  French,  Col- 
bert Searles ;  German,  Gustav  E.  Karsten ;  Eng- 
lish, Guido  H.  Stempel  and  Hamilton  B.  Moore ; 
American  history  and  politics,  James  A.  Wood- 
bum;  economics,  Ulysses  G.  Weatherly;  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy,  William  Lowe  Bryan  and 
John  a  Bergstrom;  mathematics,  Robert  J. 
Aley;  physics,  Arthur  L.  Foley;  chemistry, 
Louis  S.  Davis ;  nature  study,  D.  W.  Dennis'of 
Earlham  college;  law,  W.  P.  Rogers,  G.  L. 
Beinhard,  and  W.  E.  Clapham.  The  summer 
session  begins  Wednesday,  June  20th,  and  ends 
Tuesday,  July  81. 

Robert  E.  Lyons  is  the  director  of  the  bio- 
logical station  this  year,  and  he  will  have  charge 
of  the  work  in  bacteriology.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  station  faculty  are :  D.  M.  Mottier, 
botany ;  James  R.  Slonaker,  biology ;  William  J. 
Moenkhaus,  zoology ;  Frank  M.  Andrews,  bot- 
any ;  Leo  F.  Rettger,  embryology ;  Earl  Ramsey, 
zoology.  The  work  at  the  station  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  terms.  The  first  term  will  begin 
June  26,  and  end  July  27 ;  the  second  term  will 
begin  July  80  and  end  August  24. 

The  work  of  the  spring  term  will  begin  at  the 
university  Tuesday,  April  8d.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  work  special  courses  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  teachers.  The  announcement  gives 
full  particulars ;  this  will  be  sent  free  of  charge 
to  any  who  make  application. 


EDVCATIOXAL,  lilTEBABT  AND  OENEBAIi 

Items. 


Superintendent  S.  T.  Button  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  has  been  chosen  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  school  administration  at  Teacher's  col- 
lege. New  York. 

It  is  reported  that  Superintendent  H.  E.  Ellis 


of  West  Lafayette,  Ind..  has  been  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Superintendent  Johnson  next  year  at 
Franklin,  Indiana. 

Claude  E.  Covey,  of  Jamestown,  Ind.,  has  just 
been  appointed  to  a  position  as  principal  of  the 
Indian  school  at  Pine  Ridge,  S.  D.  Mrs.  Covey 
will  be  matron  of  the  school. 

B.  C.  Moon  of  Kokomo,  who  is  universally  ac- 
counted an  excellent  judge  of  law,  a  good  citi- 
zen, and  a  fine  student  becomes  a  candidate  for 
Judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  fourth  dis- 
trict. 

It  is  rumored  that  President  Diaz  of  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  desires  to  retire  from  public 
office,  and  that  General  Reyo  who  recently  be- 
came minister  of  war  is  likely  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Daniel  Freeman,  who  has  had  charge  of  a  ward 
building  at  Crawfordsville  this  year,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  teacher  of  Latin  in 
the  high  school.  Mr.  Freeman  was  graduated 
at  -the  State  normal  last  ^ear. 

Miss  Adelaide  Thale  of  Indianapolis 'has  just 
been  tendered  the  position  as  teacher  of  read- 
ing and  grammar  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Vin- 
cennes  public  schools.  She  has  been  a  student 
of  the  Indiana  State  normal. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Superintendents'  Club 
will  meet  at  Delphi,  March  9  and  10.  This  or- 
ganization includes  some  twenty  of  the  progress- 
ive superintendents  of  this  section,  and  their 
meetings  are  highly  profitable. 

The  first  number  of  The  University  Educator 
made  its  appearance  in  February.  It  has  thirty- 
two  pages,  numerous  illustrations,  and  in  mat- 
ter is  de^toted  largely  to  the  interests  of  the 
Eastern  Indiana  normal  university  at  Muncie. 

Professor  Alvin  C.  Payne  of  Fairbanks  has 
been  chosen  as  an  instructor  in  Vincennes  uni- 
versity for  the  summer  term.  This  is  a  high 
honor  for  a  young  man  who  only  a  year  ago  was 
graduated  from  the  State  normal  school,  but  his 
splendid  success  at  Fairbanks  during  this  year 
shows  him  to  be  both  enthusiastic  and  efficient. 

The  Purdue  Exponent  of  February  15, 1900  is  a 
highly  artistic  number.  **  Done  by  the  Women 
of  the  University  "  stands  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Whether  one  looks  at  initial  letters  or  tail- 
pieces, the  cover  design,  the  full-page  borders, 
or  the  paper  and  the  typography  the  effect  is 
artistic  altogether— a  most  creditable  piece  of 
work. 
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The  Illinois  Course  of  Study,  published  by  C. 
M.  Taylor,  Parkerville,  111.,  is  the  result  of 
careful  work  by  the  school  men  of  that  state, 
and  for  purposes  of  reference  and  comparison 
18  easily  worth  the  price  of  fifteen  cents  asked 
for  it. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  N.  E.  A.  will  go  to 
Charleston  this  year.  The  South  has  shown 
large  interest  in  the  association,  and  feels  that 
in  bringing  it  to  Charleston  the  teachers  of  the 
South  will  receive  great  inspiration  and  a  much 
needed  impulse  forward. 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Shute,  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  teachers  of  Catlettsburg,  Ky.,  was  seri- 
ourly  injured  by  the  falling  of  a  door  from  a 
passing  freight  train.  For  six  weeks  she  has  lain 
in  a  precarious  condition,  and  her  recovery  is 
still  considered  doubtful. 

Professor  S.  S.  Parr,  late  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
died  February  23.  He  was  for  years  identified 
with  the  educational  interests  of  Indiana,  hav- 
ing been  professor  of  psychology  at  the  State 
Normal  and  later  dean  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment at  DePauw  university. 

Professor  Frank  Beard  has  offered  his  resigna- 
tion as- superintendent  of  the  Hartford  City 
schools,  his  plan  being  to  engage  in  business 
either  in  Marion  or  Indianapolis.  His  work  in 
the  schools  is  referred  to  as  highly  satisfactory 
and  his  resignation  is  regretted. 

Superintendent  W.  P.  Hart  of  Covington, 
writes  that  they  have  just  established  a  depart- 
ment of  history  in  their  high  school  and  have 
chosen  Miss  Deirdre  D.  Duff,  Ph.  B.  of  DePauw 
as  head  of  the  department.  The  enrollment  and 
attendance  in  the  Covington  high  school  are 
larger  than  ever  before. 

Miss  Josephine  Cox,  the  instructor  of  English 
in  the  Peru  high  school,  took  charge  of  the  same 
department  in  the  high  school  of  Indianapolis, 
beginning  February  1.  E.  E.  Hostetler  will  go 
to  Tipton  to  succeed  I.  Conner,  who  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  the  position  of  science  teacher  to 
that  of  principal  of  the  high  school  there. 

The  annual  report  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Boston  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
secretary,  Michael  Anagnos.  It  is  a  most  inter- 
esting document.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  work  of  such  institutions  will  find  this  a 
very  satisfactory  report,  while  those  who  are  not 
will  be  surprised  at  the  work  accomplished. 

Hervey  D.  Vories,  ex-State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Manager  of  Vories's  Bus- 
iness College,  is  the  author  of  several  books 
along  his  special  line  of  work.    He  has  secured 


copyrights  on  his  methods  so  they  cannot  be 
taught  in  any  other  school,  and  judging  by  the 
great  school  he  has  built  up,  there  must  be  merit 
in  his  plans. 

Elmer  E.  Griffith,  late  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Indiana  university,  died  about  the 
middle  of  February,  after  a  long  period  of  ill 
health.  He  had  held  several  positions,  as  the 
superintendency  at  Frankfort,  superintendent 
of  the  Blind  Institute  at  Indianapolis.  He  did 
two  years'  postgraduate  work  at  Harvard,  and 
stood  high  among  the  school  men  of  this  state. 

About  seventy-five  teachers  from  Hancock  and 
Madison  counties,  Indiana,  met  in  joint  institute 
at  Ingalls,  February  17th.  Superintendent  Lee 
O.  Harris  read  an  excellent  paper  on  General 
Literature.  Superintendent  Lawrence  McTur- 
ner  gave  way  to  President  Jenkins  of  Butler 
University  who  discussed  the  subject,  **City  Su- 
perintendents." A  lively  interest  was  manifest 
throughout  the  session. 

Professor  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  superintendent 
of  the  New  Haven  schools  has  been  chosen  as 
the  successor  of  David  K.  Gross  at  Indianapolis. 
His  work  at  New  Haven  will  occupy  him  until 
August,  after  which  he  comes  to  Indianapolis. 
Professor  Kendall  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  college,  and  a 
teacher  of  considerable  experience  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  He  has  held  his  pres- 
ent position  at  New  Haven  for  five  years,  and 
his  work  there  has  had  much  favorable  comment. 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  for  seven  years  principal  of 
Central  Academy,  Plainfield,  Ind.,  at  present  a 
fellow  and  graduate  student  of  the  university  of 
Chicago,  has  recently  been  elected  secretary  and 
councillor  of  the  Pedagogical  Club  of  the  uni- 
versity. Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year  he  has  been  practical  psychologist  in  the 
Chicago  physiological  school,  the  only  school  in 
the  United  States  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
training  of  nervous  and  backward  children,  and 
has  recently  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  psycho- 
physical work  of  the  Dewey  elementary  school. 
Both  institutions  are  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

The  new  announcement  of  courses  for  the  Cor- 
nell university  summer  session  for  1900  is  at  hand. 
Among  the  names  of  the  men  who  will  give  in- 
struction at  that  time,  we  notice  especially  those 
of  Professor  Hiram  Corson,  long  celebrated  for 
his  teaching  of  English  literature  at  Cornell ; 
and  Professor  David  Kinley  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  who  offers  courses  in  civics  and  political 
and  social  science.  Another  new  name  is  that 
of  Professor  E.  B.  McGilvary,  lately  called  from 
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the  university  of  California  to  the  Sage  profes- 
sorship of  moral  philosophy  at  Cornell.  He 
offers  courses  in  ethics.  Over  eighty  courses  in 
all  are  to  be  given  during  the  summer  session. 
They  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 


Wanted: — Reputable  men  as  salesmen  of 
Masterpieces  of  American  History  and  Biogra- 
phy, a  work  covering  every  period  of  our  Na- 
tional life,  from  the  Colonial  times  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  greatest  and  most^importanttwork  of 
the  age.  Exclusive  territory  and  large  returns 
to  the  right  person  willing  to  devote  his  time 
and  energies. 

Address  D.  Apple  ton  &  Company, 
222  W.  4th.  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


tietters  come  to  me  saying;  "How  can  you 
offer  a  ten  weeks  term  of  school  for  $27.00  ?  "  I 
answer  it  is  done  by  every  one  from  the  cook, 
up,  the  faculty  giving  full  value  for  every  cent 
received.    There  is  no  speculation  in  it. 

L.  M.  Sniff,  Pres.  Tri-State  Normal, 
Angola,  Ind. 

Paidoixkjy. 


Paidologyf  The  Science  of  the  Child,  is  to  be  a 
quarterly  magazine,  at  $1.00  a  /year,  the  first 
number  to  appear  in  July,  1900.  It  is  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Paidological  Club,  whose  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Department  of  Paidology 
of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School.  This  Club 
and  Magazine  are  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
study  of  children  in  scientific  and  practical 
ways. 

For  particulars  send  for  circulars  to 

Oscar  Chrisman, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

Op  Interest  to  Spbing  and  Summer 

SCHOOI^. 


The  season  for  the  opening  of  Special  or  Nor- 
mal schools  is  almost  at  hand,  and  students  as 
well  as  teachers  are  interested  in  securing  first- 
class,  "up-to-date  "  text  books.  The  securing  of 
such  texts  will  secure  satisfactory  and  rapid 
progress  to  the  student  and  bring  acknowledged 
success  for  the  instructor.  Rettgers's  Studies 
in  Advanced  Physiology,  Wisely 's  New  English 
Grammar,  Adams'  Music  for  the  Common 
Schools,  and  Thornton's  Government  of  Indiana, 
meet  all  the  above  requirements.  They  ihave 
been  tested  in  the  schoolroom  and  have  proven 
immensely  successful  and  popular.  Write  the 
Inland  Publishing  Co.  for  terms  at  once. 


The  Inland  Educator. 

A  JOURNAL  FOE  THE  PBOOSMBBIVa  SSiGHD. 


WALTER  W.  STORMS.  Editor. 
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TIME  OF  PUBLICATION.-Thi  Iklahd  Bduoaiob  la  pnbllfllMd 
about  the  fifth  of  each  month.  If  guhaorihen  do  a«l 
reoelTe  it  by  the  twelfth  they  ahoold  notify  na  prampHj 
of  thatfBot. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATE8.-41.00  a  year,  single  oopiea  15  oenti. 
Subacriptlonfl,  nnleas  otherwise  apecifled,  are  expeetod 
to  begin  with  the  corrent  iasae. 

CHAME  OF  A00RES8.-When  gubscriben  desire  a  ehaage  ol 
address  they  should  always  indicate  the  old  addreai  m 
well  as  the  new.  We  will  change  a  sabscilber'a  mOi&nm 
as  often  as  desired,  but  must  insist  that  this  ooodlUoB 
be  complied  with.  Changes  should  reach  us  by  the  SNh 
of  the  month  preceding  date  of  lame.  This  is  not  an 
arbitrary  rule,  but  is  made  necessary  by  the  length  of 
time  required  to  revise  the  mailing  list  each  month. 
The  new  postal  law  preyents  the  forwarding  of  seoond- 
dasB  mail  unless  postage  is  paid  in  adyance.  If  a  sub- 
scriber f^s  to  notify  the  publishers  by  the  90th  the 
proper  course  is  to  send  a  a-oent  stamp  to  the  foamu 
IHWtmaster  and  ask  to  have  The  Bducxtob  forwarded. 

REMinANCES.— Remittances  should  be  made  by  zeglrtBred 
letter,  Express  or  Post  Office  money  order,  or  bank  dntt, 
payable  to  Tea  iHULivD  PuBUHHiNO  OoMPAirr.  In  remit- 
ting for  subscription  it  will  be  of  great  aiwrtstauoe  to  Hi 
if  the  name  of  the  agent  taking  the  subscription  Is  stirted. 
The  date  on  your  label  indicates  the  last  number  lor 
which  payment  has  been  made.  Change  in  thli  dato 
may  oe  accepted  as  acknowledgment  of  payment. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Tea  Educxtob  is  oontinued  until  or- 
dered stopped  and  all  arrearages  paid.  This  is  at  the 
desire  of  most  of  our  subscribers  who  do  not  wish  their 
flies  broken  and  in  accordance  with  general  custom. 
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Business 
is  Business. 


We  wish  to  endorse  an  edi- 
torial paragraph  that  appeared 
recently  in  The  Moderator,  be- 
cause it  says  what  we  have  wished  to  say,  and 
says  it  so  well.  "  Teachers,  do  you  owe  publish- 
ers anything  ?  Has  your  time  of  credit  expired? 
Don't  wait  for  a  statement  or  a  bill.  It  costs  a 
publisher  $25  to  send  out  1,000  statements  or 
bills.  That  $25  frequently  represents  the  profits 
on  the  transaction.  If,  however,  you  do  get  a 
reminder  of  indebtedness,  don't  fly  the  track, 
show  temper,  offended  dignity,  and  all  that. 
Learn  business  ways,  and  even  if  a  mistake  is 
made,  and  you  are  dunned  for  something  which 
you  do  not  owe,  promptly  and  courteously  make 
known  the  error.  Publishers  intend  to  do  the 
square  thing,  and  willingly  rectify  errors." 
*       *       * 


A  Conundrum. 


Have  readers  of  The  Edu- 


cator ever  noticed  the  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  some  people  move  dur- 
ing the  intervals  in  a  lonj?  program  ?  To  illus- 
trate, suppose  there  is  an  educational  convention 
in  session,  and  an  address  has  just  been  given. 
At  its  close  there  are  always  some  who  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  room.  Most  of  these  do  so 
at  once  so  that  the  program  may  be  resumed. 
But  nearly  always  when  quiet  begins  to  be  re- 
stored the  stragglers  commence  to  move— as  if 
they  just  then  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
wished  to  retire,  and  apparently  with  no  regard 
whatever  to  the  progress  of  the  meeting.    Why? 


The  friends  of    special 
training    for    teachers 
have  made  a  strong  ef- 
fort in  Ohio  during  the  past  winter  to  secure  legis- 


Kormal  Schools 
In  Oliio. 


lation  that  would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
state  normal  schools  in  that  commonwealth.  A 
bill  providing  for  a  commission  of  five  persons 
who  would  locate  and  establish  five  normals  for 
the  state  was  lost  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  fifty- 
two  for  the  measure  and  forty-four  against  it, 
fifty-six  being  necessary  to  pass  it.  The  assem- 
bly was  asked  by  over  15,000  petitioners  to  pass 
the  bill,  and  sentiment  in  its  favor  appears  to 
have  been  considerable.  The  opposition  came 
partly  from  the  rural  representatives  who  claim, 
not  without  some  reason,  that  the  rural  schools 
derive  small  proportional  benefit  from  normals 
because  the  teachers  so  trained  do  not  stay  in 
the  country  districts.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
have  urged  the  humorous  argument  that  to  es- 
tablish normals  for  the  teachers  of  Ohio  would 
reflect  discredit  upon  the  present  efficiency  of 
the  highly  endowed  teachers  of  the  state.  The 
numerous  colleges  and  the  private  normals  have 
naturally  enough  been  opposed  for  reasons  all 
their  own ;  while  the  Toledo  Centennial,  which 
gets  a  half  million  dollars  from  the  state,  also 
had  a  chilling  effect  upon  the  legislature  and 
their  tax-paying  constituency.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  suppression  of  the  move- 
ment is  more  than  temporary.  The  example  of 
other  states  cannot  long  be  ignored.  The  Wis- 
consin system,  discussed  at  some  length  in  The 
Educator  for  September,  1899,  has  some  admira- 
ble features,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  Ohio 
might  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  them. 
*       *       * 

,  ,,^  ^  ,^  Not  long  ago  The  Edu- 
Good  Words  *or  cator  called  attention  to 
American  Schools,  the  interest  in  American 
schools  shown  by  the  French  commissioners  of 
the  Paris  exposition.  An  article  of  some  length 
in  Education  for  March,  1900,  speaks  of  a  wider 
foreign  interest  still  in  our  school  system .  Com- 
ing at  a  time  when  there  are  those  here  and 
there  who  are  wont  to  decry  the  efiiciency  of  our 
schools  the  comparison  will  certainly  be  inter- 
esting ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  made  by  foreigners 
themselves  it  may  even  be  reassuring.  American 
schools  are  not  perfect.  We  should  never  let  go 
of  this  fact,  but  the  comparison  shows  that 
however  much  we  may  yet  lack  we  have  gone 
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farther  in  a  half  century  toward  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  the  people  than  the  old 
world  has  in  all  the  centuries.  Even  in  England 
the  elementary  schools  are  but  just  now  fully 
devoted  to  the  common  people.  A  distinguished 
advocate  of  free  schools  in  England,  Dr.  J.  H. 
HoUowell,  writes:  "There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  amount  of  voluntary  educational 
work,  especially  in  the  higher  branches,  in  Eng- 
land and  the  amount  done  in  America.  In 
America  there  is  no  such  idea  as  that  you  can 
overeducate  a  man,  but  here  one  finds  the  idea 
like  a  pestilence.''  Another^  Englishman, 
Thomas  Burns,  says  of  American  schools, 
''What  impressed  me  greatly  was  the  stress  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  good  business  habits; 
such  as,  accuracy,  neatness,  promptness,  dis- 
patch, energy,  and  all  those  general  habits 
which  are  the  essentials  of  a  successful  and  in- 
telligent business  career."  We  find,  too,  that 
Dr.  Compayr6  has  complimented  Dr.  James  by 
saying,  "However  original  and  profound  his 
conceptions  he  has  the  skill  to  make  them  clear, 
intelligible  and  accessible  to  all."  The  N.  E.  A. 
is  characterized  thus: — "University  professors 
elbow  the  teachers  of  primary  schools;  the 
principals  of  colleges  confer  with  the  directors 
of  normal  and  high  schools ;  in  other  words  the 
fusion  of  the  three  orders  of  instruction  is  some- 
thing more  in  America  than  a  dream  or  a  vague 
aspiration, — it  is  a  reality.  The  work  of  public 
instruction  is  more  highly  esteemed  in  this 
country,  where  the  school  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  everybody,  than  in  Europe." 
«       *       « 

^      . .  „  The  complexity  of  adminis- 

Don't  Score  ^^^^.^^  .^  ^^^  university  of 
une  lOP  tne  Q^icago  must  be  held  respon- 
j.  ew  pe  gr.  g.^j^  j^j.  gQj^g  wrong  impres- 
sions. Shortly  before  the  March  issue  of  The 
Inland  Educator  went  to  press  the  statement 
appeared  in  the  University  Record  that  "the  con- 
gregation" had  agreed  to  adopt  certain  new 
spellings  in  the  official  publications  and  journals 
of  the  university.  This  was  considered  authen- 
tic and  reported  in  our  March  issue  under  the 
caption  "Score  One  for  the  New  Spelling."  The 
Record  of  March  9  has  this  note  as  the  action  of 
the  university  "senate" :  "The  recommendation 
of  the  administrative  board  of  the  University 
Press  that  the  list  of  words  with  changed  spell- 
ing accepted  by  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation be  adopted  for  use  in  the  official  publi- 
cations and  journals  of  the  university  was  dis- 
approved . "  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  still  higher 
power  yet  to  be  heard  from  which  may  endorse 
or  reverse  the  decision  of  the  "senate"  The  Ed- 


ucator does  not  know,  but  it  promises  to  watch 
the  Record  and  faithfuUy  report  the  latest. 

*       *       * 

One  of  the  things  that 
Harmony  Ajnongr  impressed  the  observer  at 
Superintendents.  ^^^  ^^^^  Chicago  meet- 
ing as  a  most  favorable  sign  of  the  times  was 
the  good  feeling  that  seemed  to  prevail  among 
the  educational  leaders.  However  great  may  be 
the  seeming  unrest  in  many  school  centers,  and 
however  important  may  be  the  educational 
problems  coming  up  for  solution  there  is  prac- 
tical agreement  among  educators  as  to  what 
seems  best,  especially  in  school  administration. 
Even  in  educational  theory  there  is  but  one 
opinion  upon  the  large  questions.  The  proposi- 
tion that  the  school  exists  first  and  always  for 
the  good  of  the  child,  has  universal  acceptance 
and  so  becomes  a  unifying  principle.  This  stand- 
ing together  will  have  a  continuous  influence  in 
creating  confidence  among  the  people. 
*       *       * 

^,  ^^  „  ,  .  In  the  March  issue  of 
New  York  Teachers'  ^^^  Teachers'  World 
Magazine  Suspends,  j^^y^  g  Baylor 
makes  the  candid  announcement  that  owing  to 
circumstances  beyond  his  control  the  New  York 
Teachers'  Magazine,  which  he  has  edited  for  a 
year  or  more,  suspends  publication  indefinitely. 
Thus  is  dispelled  another  of  the  illusions  that 
evidently  lead  men  to  think  of  school  journals 
as  quick  and  easy  avenues  to  wealth.  If  all  the 
teachers  that  a  given  paper  is  designed  to  reach 
would  really  subscribe,  and  if  all  who  subscribe 
would  pay,  the  careers  of  some  papers  would  be 
less  hopeless.  But' alas!  Mr.  Taylor  will  have 
the  sympathy  of  educational  publishers  and 
editors  generally.  He  declares  that  his  work 
has  been  a  labor  of  love,  and  the  financial  remu- 
neration zero.  The  Teachers'  World  voluntarily 
fills  out  all  unexpired  subscriptions. 
«       *       * 

_     ^,        ^^  ,    The  new  school  made  pos- 

The  New  Normal  sMe  by  a  generous  endow- 
at  Chicago.  mentfrom  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine  is  approaching  completion.  It  is  to  be 
known  as  Chicago  Institute,  and  the  prelimi- 
nary announcement  recently  sent  out  shows  that 
the  school  will  have  some  interesting  features. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Parker  takes 
with  him  as  faculty  nearly  all  the  teachers  who 
were  with  him  in  the  Cook  county  normal,  and 
it  is  understood  that  he  is  to  have  full  freedom 
here  to  work  out  his  educational  ideas.  There  is 
to  be  an  academic  department  where  "an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  provide  ideal  conditions  for  the 
education  of  children  and  youth  between  the 
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ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life 
and  for  higher  education."  This  department  is 
to  commence,  with  the  kindergarten,  and  will 
embrace  an  elaborate  course  in  nature  study, 
home  economics,  physical  training,  manual 
training  and  the  arts.  *'  ft  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  pedagogic  school  to  offer  to  teachers  the  best 
possible  training."  Candidates  received  in  this 
department  "will  be  considered  on  probation 
until  the  faculty  decides  that  such  candidate 
possesses  the  natural  gifts  for  a  successful 
teacher."  If  the  school  will  firmly  adhere  to 
this  proposition  its  usefulness  and  success  will 
be  at  once  assured. 

*       *       « 

A  Unioue     ^*  *^  ^*^®  *^  ®*y  *^**  during  the 
-^  seven  days  beginning  Tuesday, 

J^iewspaper.  ^^rch  13,  no  other  paper  in  the 
world  had  as  many  readers  and  none  other  had 
as  much  said  about  it  in  the  press  of  the  country 
as  The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  The  announcement 
had  been  made  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  that  Rev. 
Charles  Sheldon  would  fully  control  that  daily 
during  this  week,  and  would  attempt  to  show 
what  he  thought  a  daily  paper  should  be  as 
edited  from  a  Christian  standpoint.  Both  ex- 
pectation and  curiosity  ran  high,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  were  disappointed,  when  the 
first  issue  appeared,  to  find  that  there  was  nothing 
sensational  about  it.  Mr.  Sheldon  was  neither 
arbitrary  nor  loud.  On  the  contrary  he  was 
modest  and  rational,  and  was  careful  to  say  that 
his  experiment  was  not  intended  to  set  up  his 
edition  of  the  Capital  as  a  model  of  what  Jesus 
would  do.  It  was  merely  an  honest  expression 
of  his  own  views  and  his  own  convictions.  He 
defines  the  word  "news"  as  anything  in  the 
way  of  daily  events  that  the  public  ought  to 
know  for  its  development  and  power  in  a  life  of 
righteousness."  His  edition  was  non-partisan, 
though  he  granted  that  a  Christian  paper  need 
not  be  neutral  either  in  municipal,  state  or  na- 
tional politics.  On  the  liquor  problem  he  stood 
for  absolute  prohibition.  He  abhors  war,  and 
states  candidly  that  he  does  not  know  what  is 
the  Christian  answer  to  the  question  of  "  expan- 
sion." He  declares  himself  a  socialist  so  far  as 
socialism  means  Christian  Brotherhood.  The 
relief  of  suffering  humanity  in  India  and  else- 
where was  held  to  be  more  important  than  news 
from  the  war  in  South  Africa,  or  the  political 
squabble  in  Kentucky.  The  opinions  expressed 
regarding  the  experiment  have  been  as  diverse 
as  the  poles.  A  secular  press  finds  much  to  com- 
mend, the  pulpit  finds  much  to  condemn.  The 
sad  thing  is  that  so  many  of  his  detractors  per- 


sistently misconstrue  his  avowed  purpose.  The 
EnucATOB  considers  the  experiment  worth  while 
if  it  should  accomplish  nothing  more  than  call 
a  halt  upon  sensationalism  in  newspapers  and 
make  us  ask  seriously  and  honestly  what  are  the 
things  most  worthy  of  our  daily  thought? 


"  One-Man 
Power.'* 


This  phrase  has  been  the  text  for 
many  a  talk  since  Graham  H. 
Harris  used  it  in  his  Springfield 
speech  December  last.  Conservative  school 
men  have  maintained  that  the  educational  in- 
terests of  a  community  require  the  delegation  of 
power  by  the  people  of  the  community  into 
the  hands  of  an  educational  expert  who  shall 
be  held  responsible  then  for  the  excellence 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  This  is  the 
thing  that  Mr.  Harris  has  mis-named  "one- 
man  power."  Educators  rightly  enough  protest 
against  the  name  though  they  are  persistently 
demanding  the  thing.  The  great  meeting  of  the 
superintendents  at  Chicago  was  prefaced  by  an 
evening  session  devoted  to  this  subject.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  Wheeler  of 
California,  and  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  were 
the  speakers.  Dr.  Butler  spoke  as  follows :  "  The 
board  of  education  is  not  the  proprietor  of  the 
school  system,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  it  has  no  employes.  The  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  teachers  are  officers  in 
the  community,  appointed  and  set  apart  for  the 
community.  We  are  told  that  to  have  an  ex- 
pert as  superintendent  and  to  ask  him  for  ad- 
vice, with  a  predilection  in  favor  of  following 
that  advice,  is  the  establishment  of  one-man 
power.  That  is  amusing.  To  what  better  are 
we  entitled,  and  what  can  be  more  democratic, 
than  to  put  a  public  servant  out  in  the  light  of 
day,  prescribe  his  duties,  compel  him  to  perform 
them  in  daylight,  and  to  hold  him  responsible  ? 
If  that  is  one-man  power  and  undemocratic, 
then  some  one  will  have  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
because  I  think  an  intelligent  and  progressive 
democracy  intends  to  have  a  great  deal  of  it — 
more  every  year,  and  more  in  every  branch  of 
our  public  service."  President  Wheeler  said, 
"Democracy  is  undoubtedly  of  the  people,  but 
none  the  less  it  is  requiring  continually  and  in- 
creasingly expert  service.  We  have  had  expert 
professional  service  in  the  democracy  from  the 
beginning.  I  hear  in  California  the  cry  that 
*the  schools  must  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
people,'  as  a  plea  against  the  placing  of  experts, 
chosen  as  experts,  in  the  schools.  He  declared 
that  men  selected  only  because  of  party  loyalty 
and  making  no  other  claim  for  fitness  would  al- 
ways be  a  hindrance  to  the  perfecting  of  our 
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schools.  Dr.  Eliot  maintained  that  the  right  in- 
dividual in  the  right  place,  as  against  incompe- 
tent bodies  was  one  of  jthe  expressed  ideals  of 
democracy.  "  I  say  the  school  board  should  de- 
termine the  general  policy.  Is  it  to  execute  its 
own  policy?  Not  at  all.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  most  city  school  committees  at  this  day. 
A  good  school  committee  wants  two  experts  in 
two  different  fields,  having  two  different  kinds 
of  quality  and  experience.  It  wants  a  business 
agent  and  an  educator.  The  expert  is  simply 
the  man  or  woman  who  knows  how  to  do  his  or 

her  task." 

«       *       « 

Hobbies. 

In  the  first  place,  have  one.  In  the  next 
place,  ride  it.  In  the  third  place  do  not  let 
it  ride  you.  In  giving  this  bit  of  gratuitous 
advice  let  it  be  understood  that  we  should 
define  a  hobby  as  a  certain  enthusiasm  in 
an  occupation  for  one's  leisure  hours,  that 
differs  as  widely  as  possible  from  one^s  reg- 
ular business  and  that  may  wait  indefinitely 
for  attention  when  duties  prevent  its  indulg- 
ence. What  is  not  meant  by  a  hobby  is  an 
extreme  view  of  some  phase  of  one's  busi- 
ness which  is  urged  at*  every  chance,  some- 
times ad  nauseam^  and  which  is  likely  in  turn 
to  influence  for  the  worse  a  sane*  view  of 
things  in  general.  Perspective  and  propor- 
tion are  easily  distorted. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  a  hob- 
by is  found  in  the  well-acknowledged  fact  that 
our  intense  life  needs  diversion.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  teacher.  Hardly 
anything  can  more  depress,  hardly  anything 
can  more  exhaust  a  teacher's  vitality  than 
to  go  home  fatigued  from  the  schoolroom 
with  a  bundle  of  manuscripts  to  pore  over 
and  grade.  It  is  less  the  added  amount  of 
work,  though  this  is  bad  enough,  than  the 
depressing  sameness.  Such  work  brings  no 
elasticity  of  spirit;  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
stimulate;  at  best  it  is  drudgery.  Such 
work,  a  little  of  it,  may  require  doing  pro- 
vided it  be  done  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work. 
It  can  hardly  be  in  order  during  the  hours 
that  belong  to  recreation  or  diversion. 

Where  then  shall  teachers  seek  diversion? 
That  is  a  large  question,  and  no  doubt 
teachers  generally  are  quite  able  to  answer 
it  for  themselves.  It  is  certain  that  they 
are  rarely  without  something  to  do.  Books 
and  periodicals  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
the  solution,  though  in  many  cases  these 
alone,  being  so  allied  to  the  teacher's  work, 
leave  something  to  be  desired.     And  here 


comes  in  a  second  justification  for  a  hobby. 
It  is  easy  to  fritter  away  every  week  many 
hours  that  are  not  really  idle,  but  that  still 
count  for  nothing  on  the  credit  side  of  our 
living.  They  are  purposeless  hours.  If 
they  could  be  absolutely  idle  hours  they 
would  bring  rest  and  so  have  a  certain  value. 
But  simply  to  "putter  around,"  as  the  old 
folks  might  say,  accomplishing  nothing  and 
still  going  about  under  a  certain  impulse 
that  precludes  rest,  must  count  as  a  kind  of 
unintentional  and  unsatisfactory  dissipation. 
Merely  to  realize  that  valuable  time  is  pass- 
ing unimproved  is  wearing  to  the  conscien- 
tious person  who  feels  that  time  is  opportu- 
nity. Then  is  when  we  need  the  hobby. 
The  teacher  who  goes  home  at  night  feeling 
that  there  is  delightful  occupation  for  the 
evening  is  already  rested.  Saturday  morn- 
ing's chores  are  eagerly  dispatched  when 
the  afternoon  will  bring  the  opportunity  of 
doing  something  we  especially  enjoy. 

There  is  no  rule  to  determine  what  an 
individual's  hobby  may  be,  except,  of 
course,  that  it  will  follow  some  line  of  his 
predilection.  One  teacher  known  to  the 
writer  has  a  peculiar  fondness  for  carpen- 
ter's tools.  He  is  always  planning  to  build 
something,  and  would  much  rather  put  up 
a.  shelf  or  towel  rack  than  have  the  carpen- 
ter do  it.  One  friend  indulges  a  fancy  for 
rare  old  books.  When  he  goes  to  a  strange 
city  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  first 
place  he  will  look  up  is  the  second-hand 
book  stores.  Another  friend  has  a  passion 
for  special  editions  of  plays.  Still  another 
is  a  collecting  geologist.  One  has  an  expen- 
sive passion  for  fine  horses.  Others  have  art 
in  some  one  of  its  forms.  A  notable  exam- 
ple of  a  hobby  is  that  which  Gladstone  had 
for  chopping  trees.  It  will  be  remembered, 
too,  that  he  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for 
Greek  and  found  both  recreation  and  rest  in 
making  translations  of  Homer.  But  it  mat- 
ters not  so  much  what  one  selects  as  a 
hobby.  It  is  well  if  it  comes  as  a  natural 
possession;  and  well,  too,  if  it  has  intrinsic 
value  besides  affording  diversion  and  rest. 
The  person  with  a  hobby  is  likely  to  be  well 
informed  upon  at  least  one  subject,  and  to 
that  extent  entertaining  to  others.  But 
after  all  and  most  of  all  these  special  enthu- 
siasms are  for  the  individual  more  than  for 
his  friends.  If  the  object  of  the  enthusiasm 
is  worthy  we  shall  find  both  pleasure  and 
profit  in  devoting  ourselves  to  it  in  accord- 
ance with  our  taste  and  our  leisure. 
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VrBWS  OF  BEPRBSEI9TATIVE  MKN.— III. 


W.  P.  KANE, 
Pnsideni  Walxish  College. 

SOMB  FUNI>AMBNTAI.S  IN  EDUCATION. 

By  PRESIDENT  W.  P.  KANE. 


YOU  have  asked  me  to  state  in  a  very 
brief  space  what  might  be  termed  my 
educational  creed.  The  use  of  the  word 
creed  suggests  that  you  desire  propositions 
rather  than  arguments. 

FIRST,  AS  TO  CHILDHOOD. 

In  my  judgment  the  most  significant  and 
encouraging  feature  of  educational  advance 
to-day  is  the  increased  and  intelligent  con- 
cern about  the  child.  The  old  adage,  "  as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined,"  is  pe- 


culiarly true  in  the  educational  sphere.  I 
do  not  under-value  the  interest  underlying 
the  discussions  about  high  school  and  col- 
lege curricula  and  methods,  but  I  place 
above  these  the  importance  of  the  first  steps 
in  education.  These  condition  all  that 
comes  after.  Weakness  here  means  defect 
throughout ;  serious  error  here  means  irrep- 
arable loss. 

SECOND,  AS  TO  TEACHERS. 

The  very  best  is  none  too  good  for  the 
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beginners.  The  theory  that  anybody  will 
do  to  teach  children  is  out  of  date.  By 
natural  ordination  the  mother  is  the  first 
and  most  potent  educator.  Next  to  her 
stands  the  "primary."  Her  work  makes 
heavy  demand  upon  both  talent  and  cul- 
ture. No  outlay  of  money  is  more  wisely 
directed  than  in  commanding  these  for  the 
children.  Later  on  we  can  better  afiord  to 
be  stinted  in  the  interests  of  economy  if  need 
be.  The  really  capable  primary  teacher  is 
the  peer  of  a  university  professor.  She  de- 
serves as  much  both  in  honor  and  in  com- 
pensation. We  shall  never  be  upon  safe 
ground  until  that  truth  is  recognized  not 
only  theoretically  but  practically. 

THIRD,  AS  TO  AIMS. 

The  chief  aim  is  not  information  but 
growth.  The  problem  is  not  first  to  furnish 
the  young  mind  with  useful  knowleSge,  but 
to  stimulate  and  direct  the  unfolding  powers. 
The  utilitarian  theory  of  education  is  no- 
where more  false    than  when   applied  to 


childhood.  The  tasks  set  are  not  an  end 
but  a  means.  The  teacher  should  regard 
first  of  all  the  fact  that  the  child  is  a  bundle 
of  possibilities  waiting  to  be  changed  into 
potencies.  Instruction  must  be  so  adapted 
that  it  becomes  food  and  stimulus  for  the 
awakening  faculties.  When  this  is  wisely 
done  information  will  be  incidental  and 
will  take  care  of  itself.  The  wise  gardener 
does  not  try  to  make  fruit  but  to  foster 
growth.     Nature  does  the  rest. 

FOURTH,  AS  TO  METHODS. 

What  the  teacher  is  appeals  to  the  child 
more  than  what  the  teacher  knows.  Life 
begets  life.  Physical  conditions  are  not 
unimportant,  apparatus  and  facilities  are  of 
value.  But  they  are  secondary.  Garfield's 
familiar  tribute  to  Mark  Hopkins  applies  to 
the  primary  not  less  than  to  the  university. 
Nothing  equals  personality  and  nothing  can 
take  its  place.  Inspiration  is  two-thirds  of 
achievement.  We  are  in  danger  of  running 
daft  after  theories  and  fads. 


TAIiKS  ON  THE  STUBT  OF  LITERATURE.— VII. 

By  EDWIN  A.  GREENLAW,  A.  M. 


THE  first  scene  of  the  last  act  of  Macbeth 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  passages 
in  Shakespeare's  works,  yet  it  is  written  in 
prose  instead  of  in  blank  verse.  As  Dr. 
Hudson  suggests,  the  fearful  agony  which 
the  queen  sufi*ers  is  best  portrayed  in  the 
simple,  tense  words  and  sentence  structure 
of  prose.  There  can  rightly  be  no  rhythm, 
no  melody,  no  regularity  of  accent,  in  such  a 
scene  as  this.  In  these  passages  which  are 
so  crowded  with  meaning,  the  master  uses 
prose,  not  verse,  and  the  fact  indicates  that, 
in  some  respects  at  least,  prose  is  a  more  ef- 
fective instrument  for  the  expression  of  tre- 
mendous passions  than  poetry. 

The  infinite  pathos  of  the  scene  will  not 
escape  the  reader.  We  have  not  entirely 
lost  sympathy  for  Lady  Macbeth  as  we  have 
for  the  king,  because  she  has  had  no  part  in 
his  later  crimes.  Besides,  her  words  here 
prove  that  she  suffers  all  for  him  and  that 
she  i^i  concerned  chiefest  for  his  safety.  We 
see  also  that  her  punishment  is  far  worse 
than  death,  for  her  nature,  sensitive,  un- 


used to  crime,  unable  to  bear  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  sinned,  is  so  terribly  shaken 
that  she  suffers  horrors  beside  which  the 
tortures  of  hell  can  be  no  more  severe. 

The  second  scene  is  significant  because  it 
shows  how  rapidly  the  nobles  are  deserting 
Macbeth,  while  in  the  third  scene  we  are 
once  more  introduced  to  the  tyrant.  A 
surprising  change  has  taken  place  in  him 
since  we  last  saw  him,  at  the  witches'  cavern. 
In  the  first  ten  lines  we  have  the  expression, 
not  of  courage  and  confidence,  but  of  fear 
bolstering  itself  up  by  professions  which  it 
knows  to  be  false.  It  is  as  when  a  boy, 
passing  late  at  night  a  house  reputed  to  be 
the'  haunt  of  ghosts,  whistles  loudly  in  an 
attempt  to  assure  himself  of  safety.  He 
will  not  confess  his  fear,  but  seeks  to  disguise 
it  by  a  show  of  boldness;  so  Macbeth  here 
professes  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  witches,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  deceive  himself.  The  real  condition  of 
the  king's  mind  becomes  evident  when  the 
servant,  whitefaced  and  trembling,  enters  to 
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report  the  approach  of  the  English  army. 
The  dignity  of  sovereignty  is  utterly  want- 
ing, and  in  the  causeless  scathing  words 
addressed  to  the  servant  we  read  the  fact 
that  Macbeth  is,  indeed,  "sick  at  heart." 

"  I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf, 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead, 
Curses,  not* loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour, 

breath,! 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and 

dare  not." 

If  there  is  need  of  any  further  proof  that 
reason  itself  is  tottering  on  her  throne,  we 
have  it  in  the  incoherent  talk  of  the  king 
with  the  physician,  in  his  orders,  thrice  re- 
peated, that  his  armor  be  put  on,  and  in  his 
final  order  that  it  be  pulled  off  and  sent 
afterwards. 

In  the  fifth  scene,  further  evidence  is 
given  of  Macbeth's  sufferings.  "I  have 
supped  full  with  horrors,"  he  says,  and 
when  the  news  is  brought  to  him  of  the 
death  of  the  woman  who  planned  and  sinned 
and  suffered  for  him,  he  can  say  nothing 
but,  "She  should  have  died  hereafter." 
Then  his  experience  is  summed  up  in  words 
which  are  the  echo  of  the  old  saying,  "Van- 
ity of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

*' Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing." 

This,  then,  is  Macbeth's  philosophy  of 
life.  Originally  gifted  with  the  highest 
powers  of  leadership,  a  splendid  general, 
trusted  by  his  sovereign  and  loved  by  his 
soldiers,  he  appealed  strongly  to  our  admi- 
ration. We  knew  that  he  was  fitter  to  reign 
than  Duncan ;  he  knew  that  he  was  fitter. 
But  herein  lay  his  mistake.  No  matter  if 
one  be  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
high  office,  no  matter  if  one  be  unjustly  de- 
prived of  one's  rights,  this  fitness  and  this 
right  do  not  justify  Wrong  acts.  At  the 
root  of  Macbeth's  downfall  lies  selfish 
ambition.  It  is  right  that  men  be  ambi- 
tious; but  when  their  desire  for  advance- 
meat  masters  them,  then  let  them  beware 
lest  their  end  be  as  the  end  of  Macbeth. 
His  story  is  but  one  more  rehearsal  of  the 
pitiful  tale  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  success 
when  gained  at  the  expense  of  honor,  of 
fidelity  to  friends,  of  regard  for  principle. 
He  who  is  traitor  to  his  manhood  meets 


ruin  as  inevitably  as  he  who  is  traitor  to 
his  king. 

Since  one's  philosophy  of  life  is  the  result 
of  the  reaction  of  self  upon  environment,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  Macbeth,  having  lived 
a  life  of  selfishness  and  crime,  should  sum- 
marize his  view  of  the  meaning  of  life  in 
terms  so  bitter.  But  we  do  not  accept  his 
summary  any  more  than  we  acknowledge 
the  correctness  of  the  view  expressed  by  that 
royal  investigator  who  made  his  desire  for 
wisdom  the  excuse  for  tampering  with  every 
form  of  indulgence  and  excess.  Life  is  not 
vanity  to  those  who  live  rightly,  neither  is 
it  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  signifying  nothing. 
It  is  no  defense  to  plead  that  one  seeks  to 
know  life  upon  all  sides,  nor  is  his  defense 
any  better  who  says  that  he  deserved  high 
place  and  that  others  were  in  his  way.  We 
do  not  receive  our  philosophy  of  life  from 
those  who,  having  proved  traitors  to  all  the 
finer  instincts  of  humanity,  seek  to  per- 
suade us  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

The  end  of  the  tragedy  soon  comes.  The 
messenger's  announcement  that  Birnam 
Wood  was  moving  toward  the  castle  drives 
the  king  beside  himself.  The  prophecy  is 
to  be  fulfilled,  then,  but  at  what  cost.  Well- 
nigh  insane  by  this  new  catastrophe,  the 
king  abandons  his  only  advantage  and 
rushes  out  from  the  strong  castle  where  he 
had  at  least  the  superiority  gained  by  fight- 
ing on  the  defensive,  to  engage  his  enemies 
in  a  last  vain  struggle  in  the  plain  below. 
And  of  Macbeth,  as  of  one  other,  it  may  be 
said,  "He  went  out,  and  it  was  night." 

Studies  and  Problems.    Act  V. 

Scene  1. — 1.  This  scene  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  fourth  scene  in  the  third 
act.  Then  Macbeth  suffered,  while  now  it 
is  Lady  Macbeth.  What  changes  have 
taken  place  in  each  of  them  since  the  ban- 
quet scene  in  Act  III?  What  then  have 
been  the  effects  of  crime  upon  each?  W'rite 
a  paragraph  upon  this  topic. 

2.  In  this  scene  find  evidence  (a)  of  Lady 
Macbeth's  supreme  love  for  her  husband;  (b) 
that  she  suffered  for  his  sake;  (c)  that  she 
was  not  a  hardened  criminal,  brutal,  without 
pity  or  feeling. 

3.  Do  you  feel  toward  Lady  Macbeth  just 
as  you  feel  toward  the  king? 

4.  In  this  scene  the  real  tragedy  of  the 
drama  is  shown.  Why?  Can  death  be  as 
terrible  as  the  sufferings  of  Lady  Macbeth 
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now  ?  Mark  in  your  books  every  significant 
expression,  noting  particularly  phrases  which 
indicate  the  terrible  agony  which  the  queen 
suflFers,  and  those  expressions  which  add  to 
the  pathos  of  the  scene  and  win  our  pity  for 
the  sufferer. 

5.  Note  the  use  of  prose. 

6.  Try  to  form  an  idea  of  the  terrible  an- 
guish Lady  Macbeth  must  suffer  when 
awake,  if  in  her  sleep  she  acts  as  is  here  por- 
trayed. 

Scene  2. — 1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this 
scene? 

2.  How  do  the  nobles  refer  to  Macbeth  ? 

Scene  S. — 1.  This  scene  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  first;  we  now  see  more  clearriy 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Mac- 
beth. 

2.  When  did  the  king  last  appear?  Do 
you  think  Shakespeare  had  any  purpose  in 
keeping  him  from  view  so  long?  Does  Mac- 
beth really  believe  in  the  witches'  prophecy; 
What  is  the  significance  of  his  treatment  of 
the  servant?  Read  these  lines  very  slowly 
pencil  in  hand. 

3.  Note  that  the  king  calls  for  Leyton  re- 
peatedly, and  after  that  person  appears,  ob- 
serve the  incoherence  of  Macbeth's  sentences. 
How  many  times  does  he  call  for  his  armor? 
After  it  is  on  is  he  satisfied?  Interpret 
this. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  adjectives  which  you 
think  best  describe  Macbeth's  mental  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  this  scene. 

Scerve  5, — 1.  Note  carefully  all  expressions 
which  show  Macbeth's  mental  condition. 
Write  a  paragraph  based  upon  this  topic, 
giving  quotations  to  suppoi-t  your  state- 
ments. In  particular,  observe  (a)  indica- 
tions of  his  sufferings  and  their  effects;  (b) 
his  view  of  life;  (c)  his  reception  of  the 
news  of  the  queen's  death;  (d)  the  effect  of 
the  messenger's  report. 

2.  Why  should  a  man  who  has  lived  as 
Macbeth  lived,  hold  such  a  philosophy  of 
life  as  is  expressed  in  this  scene? 

3.  In  view  of  what  Macbeth  said  regard- 
ing the  castle  at  the  first  of  the  scene,  why 
did  he  leave  it? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  unusual  and  obsolete 
words  found  in  this  scene. 

*  5.  Be  prepared  to  name  and  to  state  the 
value  of  the  principal  rhetorical  figures  in 
this  scene. 

Note  how  rapidly  the  drama  is  hurried  to 
the  close.  The  fierceness  of  the  battle  and 
the  breathless  struggle  for  life  are  suggested 


by  the  short,  condensed  scenes.  Even  in 
single  scenes  several  distinct  incidents  are 
narrated,  suggesting  in  the  violation  of 
unity  in  composition,  the  confusion  of  the 
battle. 

SccTie  8, — 1.  Note  that  Macbeth  is  not 
slain  before  us. 

2.  Do  you  feel  the  pity  for  Macbeth  that 
you  felt  for  the  queen. 

3.  Was  death  Macbeth's  punishment? 

GENERAL     EXERCISES. 

1.  Write  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  for 
calling  this  drama  a  masterpiece. 

2.  Read  once  more  the  critical  opinions 
quoted  in  the  introduction  to  your  text. 

3.  Collect  and  compare  allusions  to  blood, 
death,  darkness,  and  sleep,  found  in  this 
drama. 

4.  Show  how  Shakespeare  makes  the 
dramatic  background,  the  natural  surround- 
ings, contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drama.  Mention  as  many  instances  of  this 
as  you  can. 

In  addition  to  the  general  exercises  sug- 
gested above  it  will  be  found  interesting 
and  profitable  to  employ  some  time,  at  the 
period  of  review  in  composition  work.  The 
problem  of  composition  is  simply  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  pupil  to  express  his 
thoughts.  To  realize  this  end,  two  things 
are  necessary:  the  student  must  be  inter- 
ested in  what  he  is  endeavoring  to  write 
about;  and  he  must  know  enough  about 
the  subject  to  have  something  of  his  own  to 
say.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
study  of  Macbeth,  or  of  any  other  master- 
piece, along  the  same  general  lines  as  are 
here  laid  down,  will  meet  these  two  require- 
ments. Progressive  teachers  of  English 
have  long  since  recognized  that  a  sure  way 
to  stifle  every  spark  of  originality  and  to 
cause  pupils  to  vote  the  composition  lesson 
a  bore,  is  to  permit  them  to  write  upon  gen- 
eral subjects;  upon  abstractions  such  as 
"Liberty,"  or  upon  moral  topics  such  as 
"Advantages  of  Industry,"  or  upon  such 
vague  and  all-embracing  themes  as  "His- 
tory." We  need  that  which  is  near  to  the 
pupil's  life,  something  of  which  he  possesses 
first-hand  knowledge.  So  the  tendency  has 
been,  of  late,  to  encourage  pupils  to  write 
upon  subjects  of  their  own  selection ;  upon 
the  last  ball  game,  or  the  advantages  of  lit- 
erarv  societies,  or  a  description  of  a  pocket- 
kni^. 

Without  doubt  this  second  state  is  prefera- 
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ble  to  the  first;  but  the  query  may  well  be 
made  as  to  whether  all  work  in  composition 
should  be  confined  to  similar  lines.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  pupil  must  be  at  the  time 
of  writing  interested  in  a  particular  subject 
and  possessed  of  intimate  knowledge  con- 
cerning it?  If  a  ball-game  has  appealed 
especially  to  a  certain  boy  at  a  certairf time, 
well  and  good;  he  shou'd  write'  about  it. 
And  if  he  has  a  particular  interest  in  a  par- 
ticular knife,  that  subject,  also,  is  profitable 
for  discussion.  But  what  if  he  have  no 
particular  thought  upon  some  such  subjects. 
The  others  write  upon  those  subjects,  so  he 
thinks  that  he  must  do  the  same,  and  the 
result  is  that  wishy-washy,  colorless  jumble 
of  pale  and  sickly  thought  that  is  so  familiar 
to  every  teacher  of  composition. 

Why  not  encourage  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects from  the  studies  in  which  the  pupil  is 
interested?  Nearly  every  branch  in  the 
school  program  affords  splendid  material. 
These  things  he  knows  about;  these  he  is 
interested  in.  He  is  not  in  school  to  ob- 
serve pocket-knives,  or  rocks,  or  stretches  of 
lake-shore;  he  is  there  to  study,  and  at  least 
a  fai  J  proportion  of  his  essay-subjects  should 
be  drawn  from  the  work  which  occupies  the 
first  place  in  his  thoughts. 

What  better  opportunities  can  the  teacher 
find  for  getting  live,  original  compositions 
from  a  class  than  at  the  time  when  they  are 
deeply  interested  in  such  a  master-work  as 
Macbeth  f  Therefore,  in  the  reviews  as  well 
as  in  the  daily  class-work,  frequent  practice 
in  written  expression  should  be  given.  If 
a  boy  is  set  problems  to  work  out  by  original 
thought,  abundant  material  for  paragraph 
work  will  be  found;  while  character  sketches, 
studies  of  figures,  and  summaries  of  master- 
pieces, will  supply  subjects  for  composi- 
tions of  greater  length. 

In  closing  this  series  of  articles  upon  the 
study  of  literature,  it  is  proper  to  review 


some  of  the  central  thoughts  which  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  discussions.  The 
aim,  in  general,  has  been  to  encourage 
teachers  to  consider  the  broad  subject  of 
method,  rather  than  the  narrower  and  more 
mechanical  matter  of  devices.  The  teacher 
should  employ  one  plan  of  conducting  a 
recitation  or  another,  not  because  some  book 
says  so,  or  because  some  successful  teacher 
advises  it,  but  because  it  rests  on  sound 
principles.  The  great  objects  of  the  study 
of  literature  are  to  inform  the  understand- 
ing by  contact  with  the  greatest  thoughts  of 
mighty  thinkers;  to  give  breadth  of  view 
through  looking  upon  the  universal  rather 
than  upon  the  petty  and  individual;  to 
increase  the  power  of  original  thought  by 
constant  appeal  to  the  pupil  to  search,  to 
find,  and  to  interpret  for  himself;  to  awaken 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  an  admiration  for  a 
noble  thing  nobly  said;  and  to  develop 
character  'in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
effective  manner  possible  to  the  teacher  in 
the  secondary  school. 

Boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  resent 
professedly  moral  instruction,  but  they  take 
it  to  heart  when  it  is  lived  before  them  by 
noble  men  and  women,  in  books  as  well  as 
in  life.  Those  who  have  been  analyzing 
character  as  portrayed  in  literature  are 
quick  to  observe  traits,  admirable  or  to  be 
deplored,  in  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact;  and  a  boy  who  observes  how  ac- 
tions reveal  the  man  is  apt  in  consequence 
to  be  more  careful  of  his  own  actions.  The 
ideal  of  the  teacher  of  literature  should  be 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  develop  that  cul- 
ture which  is  founded  on  noble  character;  a 
culture  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  service, 
has  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  loves  not  the  base  and  the 
trivial  but  the  ideal  and  the  lofty,  and 
measures  success  by  higher  standards  than 
fame  or  wealth, 
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How  TO  Use  the  New  Geographies.— V. 

By  CHARLBS  R.  DRYBR. 


THE  editor  of  a  prominent  educational 
journal  expressed  the  opinion  not  long 
ago  that  the  Colorado  river  is  hardly  entitled 
to  mention  in  the  geography  because  of  its 


lack  of  human  interest.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  it  is  neither  navigable  nor 
approachable.  There  are  no  cities  or  towns 
upon  its  banks,  it  turns  no  man's  mill. 
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waters  no  man's  vineyard,  carries  no  man's 
goocis.  For  more  than  a  thousand  miles  it 
is  not  spanned  by  a  single  bridge,  and  can 
be  crossed  only  by  way  of  a  few  difficult 
and  dangerous  trails  which  lead  to  equally 
dangerous  ferries.  Railroads  avoid  it  at  any 
cost,  and  neither  the  cowboy  nor  the  mine 
prospector  find  it  attractive.  It  is  a  portion 
of  the  face  of  the  earth  where  nature  main- 
tains her  sovereignty  unquestioned  over  a 
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realm  in  which  man  and  his  affairs  are  U)o 
insignificant  to  attract  a  moment's  atten- 
tion. Yet  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  left 
out  of  the  geography. 

If  we  take  the  map  and  run  an  ink  line 
around  the  divide  which  borders  the  basin 
of  the  Colorado  system,  we  shall  find  that 
about  throe-fourths  of.  it  is  mountain  crest 
and  the  other  fourth  plateau  and  desert. 
The  mountains  that  stand  around  about  it 
are  among  the  most  massive  and  lofty  in 
the  land;  on  the  east  the  Mogollon  and 
Zuni  in  New  Mexico,  the  San  Juan,  San 
Miguel  and  Park  Range  in  Colorado;  on  the 
north  the  Sweetwater  and  Wind  River  in 


Wyoming,  and  on  the  west  the  long,  straight 
sweep  of  the  Wasatch  through  central  Utah. 
In  Nevada  and  southern  California  a  water- 
less desert  pushes  its  borders  close  up  to  the 
main  stream.     If  we  make  the  Colorado 
system  stand  out  among  the  details  of  the 
map  by  inking  all  the  streams  that  belong 
to  it,  the  pattern  comes  out  as  a  bent  trunk 
with  a  few  straggling  limbs  mostly  on  one 
side,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  luxuriant 
and  symmetrical  ram- 
ifications of  the  Miss- 
issippi.   The   rainfall 
map    on    page     129, 
(Frye's  Advanced) 
shows  that  the  Colo- 
rado   basin    has    less 
than    ten    inches    of 
rainfall  except    upon 
the    mountains,    and 
the  mystery  is  that  a 
great  river  can  exist 
there  at  all.     The  re- 
lief    map    on     page 
thirty-four     fails     to 
give  a  good  idea    of 
the  relief  of  the  b;win. 
It  is  not  a  valley  with 
sides  sloping  from  the 
divide    to    the    river 
but  a  series  of  broad 
plateaus     which     in- 
crease in  height  from 
5,000  feet  in  Wyom- 
ing to  10,000  in  Ari- 
zona.      The    general 
slope  of  the  country 
is   toward  the  north, 
while  the  river  flows 
in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion against  the  slope. 
Does   the   river  then 
flow  up  hill?    How  it  avoids  doing  so  and 
cuts  many  curious  capers  in  the  effort  will 
appear  trom  a  more  detailed  account  of  it. 
The  Green  river,  which  is  the  extreme 
headwater  branch  of  the  Colorado,  rises  near 
Fremont's  Peak  and  flows  southward.     At 
the  Wyoming-Utah   line  it  encounters  the 
Uinta  mountains  which  stand  directly  across 
its  path.     It  does  not  stop  at  their  foot  but 
flows  directly  into  them  almost  to  the  crest, 
then  apparently  discouraged,  turns  aside  and 
follows  a  broad  valley  into  the  edge  of  Colo- 
rado.    It  does  not,  however,  go  around  the 
end  of  the  mountain  range  which  fades  out 
a  few  miles  farther  to  the  east,  but  turning 
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aright  angle  cuts  directly  through  it  by  the 
canyon  of  Lodore  whose  walls  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  two  or  three  thousand  feet 
on  either  side.  Having  thus  overcome  its 
first  great  obstacle  its  troubles  are  only  begun. 
South  of  the  mountains  the  surface  of  the 
country  rises  by  a  series  of  steps  which  slope 
gradually  upward  then  drop  suddenly  to  a 
lower  level  forming  a  line  of  precipitous  cliffs. 
It  is  like  a  stairway  which  has  been  tilted  up 
until  each  tread  slopes  down  toward  the  riser 
of  the  next  step  above.  This  arrangement 
may  be  imitated  by  laying  a  line  of  books 
flat  on  the  table,  with  the  end  pf  each  over- 
lapping the  end  of  the  next  one.  The  slopes 
are  fifty  to  seventy  miles  long  and  the  cliffs 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  high.  The  struc- 
ure  of  the  region  is  shown  in  a  general 
way  in  the  picture.  A  river  cannot  flow 
over  or  across  such  a  country  as  this, 
but  it  can  cut  through  it,  and  that  is  what 
the  Green  river  does  by  a  series  of  canyons, 
whose  walls  rise  higher  and  higher  down 
stream  until  at  the  cliff  line  they  suddenly 
drop  down  to  the  river  level  as  appears  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture. 

The  Green  river  unites  with  the  Grand 
to  form  the  Colorado,  which  continues  its 
course  to  the  south  through  a  succession  of 
very  crooked  canyons  of  moderate  depth 
compared  with  those  above  and  below.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Paria,  Marble  Canyon  be- 
gins, (it  is  located  wrongly  on  Frye's  map 
of  Arizona)  and  its  walls  rise  gradually  in 
sixty-five  miles  to  nearly  4,000  feet  in 
height.  Here  the  Little  Colorado  comes  in 
from  the  east  and  the  river  turns  boldly 
westward  into  the  most  lofty  plateau  yet 
encountered.  For  more  than  200 
miles  it  flows  through  the  Grand 
Canyon  at  the  depth  of  a  mile  or 
more  below  the  general  level.  At 
the  western  border  of  Arizona  the 
walls  of  the  canyon  drop  suddenly 
to  near  the  river  level  and  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  river  turns  to  the 
south.  In  its  lower  course  it  resem- 
bles the  Nile  in  the  fact  that  it  trav- 
erses a  desert  and  overflows  its 
flood-plain.  (See  pictures  on  page 
37  advanced  book.)  Not  only  does 
the  trunk  stream,  for  about  1,000 
miles  as  the  river  flows,  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  walled  trench,  but 
every  tributary  stream  up  to  the 
last  small  rivulet,  flows  in  a  trench 
of    proportionate    depth,    so    that 


the  whole  country  is  cut  up  by  a  maze 
of  canyons  into  irregular,  isolated  blocks, 
like  a  Chinese  puzzle  made  for  giants  to 
play  with.  A  strange  river,  truly,  which 
flows  from  a  country  one  mile  abovp  the 
sea,  to  a  country  two  miles  above  the  sea, 
yet  descends  rapidly  all  the  way,  which 
laughs  at  all  obstacles,  and  turns  not  aside 
for  mountain  ranges  or  plateaus  of  solid 
rock  which  rise  across  its  path,  but  cuts 
through  them  as  easily  as  a  rising  brook 
carries  away  a  child's  mud  dam. 

When  the  mind  first  grasps  this  problem 
and  gropes  for  an  explanation,  the  first 
thought  is  that  "some  great  convulsion  ot 
nature"  must  have  broken  the  crust  of  the 
earth  and  made  a  crack  along  which  the 
river  had  only  to  follow.  But  on  second 
thought  the  occurrence  of  a  crack  a  thou- 
sand miles  long  which  exac  tly  imitates  the 
characteristic  windings  of  a  river,  and  is  in 
some  places  ten  miles  wide,  seems  highly 
improbable.  When  we  take  into  account 
all  the  tributary  canyons,  each  exactly  ad- 
justed to  the  size  of  the  stream  which  flows 
through  it,  and  undertake  to  assume  that 
the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  broken  up 
by  such  a  network  of  cracks,  our  theory 
breaks  down  from  sheer  -absurdity.  The 
Colorado  plateaus  are  broken  by*  cracks 
which  extend  many  miles,  but  they  are  not 
wide  enough  to  admit  one  finger,  and  the 
river  does  not  follow  them.  It  flows  directly 
across  them  with  the  same  indifference  that 
it  manifests  for  all  other  features.  The 
whole  system  from  source  to  mouth  and 
from  top  to  bottom  shows  unmistakably  the 
I  marks  of  stream  erosion,  and  we  are  driven 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  river  occu- 
pies the  country  by  right  of  preemption, 
that  it  was  there  before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  before  the  earth  crust  was 
broken  and  the  mighty  plateau  blocks  were 
upheaved.  When  it  began  its  course  it 
flowed  like  other  rivers  down  the  slope  of 
the  country,  and  it  has  maintained  its  course 
while  the  mountains  and  plateaus  were  ris- 
ing across  its  path.  The  upheaval  was  so 
slow  that  the  river  was  able  to  cut  them  in 
two  as  fast  as  they  rose,  and  to  maintain 
substantially  its  course  and  level.  It  has 
played  the  part  of  a  horizontal  band  saw  to  a 
log  pushed  up  against  it.  The  result  is  the 
longest  and  deepest  cut  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  that  has  anywhere  been  made. 

The  walls  of  its  canyons  expose  the  edges 
of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  limestone, 
sandstone  and  shale  more  than  a  mile  thick 
down  to  the  primitive  fundamental  granite. 
Nowhere  else  has  the  skin  of  Mother  Earth 
been  so  deeply  scratched — clear  to  the  bone 
— ^and  the  leaves  of  the  great  stone  record 
can  be  read  like  an  open  book.  No  other 
region  has  been  found  so  rich  in  revelations 
of  the  earth's  history.  From  it  we  have 
learned  to  read  the  record  of  creation, 

**  in  characters 
of  rock  and  fire  the  scroll." 

It  has  been  the  Rosetta  stone  which  h^ 
enabled  us  to  interpret  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Creator  written  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  From  it  we  have  learned  that  nature 
has  "great  convulsions"  as  rarely  as  men  do, 
and  that  her  greatest  results  are  accom- 
plished by  slow  and  gentle  processes  through 
the  long  lapse  of  ages.  The  Colorado  river 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  its  uneqalled 
task  by  the  forces  resident  in  the  light  and 
wandering  air,  and  in  the  soft  and  slippery 
water.  By  the  work  it  has  done  nature  has 
taught  us  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
that  weathering  and  stream  erosion  which, 
in  the  brief  minute  of  human  history,  effect 
a  scarcely  appreciable  change,  have  been  the 
chief  agents  in  shaping  the  land  surface  into 
sculptural  forms  of  infinite  variety  and 
beauty.  By  the  study  of  this  lesson  the 
sciences  of  geology  and  geography  have  been 
revolutionized  and  in  the  light  of  it  the 
text-books  have  had  to  be  re-written. 

The  basin  of  the  Colorado  river  has  not 
only  contributed  more  than  any.other  region 
to  our  knowledge  of  earth  lore,  but  it  offers 
for  our  pleasure  and  uplifting  some  of  the 


grandest  scenery  on  earth.  In  this  respect 
it  is  altogether  unique  and  unparalleled. 
Words  are  powerless  to  describe  it,  and  pic- 
tures seem  ridiculous.  Here  let  Major  But- 
ton, who  has  studied  it  most  thoroughly  and 
seen  it  with  eyes  equally  appreciative  of  its 
artistic  and  scientific  features,  do  what  he 
can  to  help  us.  "Those  who  have  long  and 
carefully  studied  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
pronounce  it  by  far  the  most  sublime  of  all 
earthly  spectacles.  It  is  more  than  200 
miles  long,  from  five  to  twelve  miles  wide, 
and  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  deep.  .  .  . 
To  the  conception  of  its  vast  proportions 
must  be  added  some  notion  of  its  intricate 
plan,  the  nobility  of  its  architecture,  its 
colossal  buttes,  its  wealth  of  ornamentation, 
the  splendor  of  its  colors,  and  its  wonderful 
atmosphere.  .  .  .  The  space  under  im- 
mediate view  from  our  standpoint,  fifty . 
miles  long  and  ten  to  twelve  miles  wide, 
is  thronged  with  a  great  multitude  of  ob- 
jects BO  vast  in  size,  so  bold  yet  majestic  in 
form,  so  infinite  in  their  details,  that  as  the 
truth  gradually  reveals  itself  it  arouses  the 
strongest  emotions.  Can  mortal  fancy  cre- 
ate a  picture  of  a  mural  front  a  mile  in 
height,  seven  to  ten  miles  distant,  and  re- 
ceding into  space  indefinitely  in -either  di- 
rection? If  the  wall  were  simple  in  its 
character,  if  it  were  only  blank  and  sheer, 
some  rest  might  be  formed  in  contemplat- 
ing it.  It  is  deeply  recessed  by  alcoves  and 
amphitheatres  receding  far  into  the  plateau 
beyond.  Between  them  the  promontories 
jut  out,  ending  in  magnificent  gables.  Thus 
the  wall  rambles  in  and  out  turning  num- 
berless corners.  Numerous  detached  masses 
are  also  seen  flanking  the  ends  of  the  long 
promontories.  These  buttes  are  of  gigantic 
proportions,  and  yet  so  overwhelming  is  the 
effect  of  the  wall  against  which  they  are 
projected  that  they  seem  insignificant. 

In  all  the  vast  space  beneath  and  around 
us  there  is  very  little  upon  which  the  mind 
can  linger  restfully.  It  is  completely  filled 
with  objects  of  gigantic  size  and  amazing 
form.  Everything  is  superlative,  transcend- 
ing the  power  of  the  intelligence  to  compre- 
hend it.  The  grandest  objects  are  merged 
in  a  congregation  of  others  equally  grand. 
If  any  one  of  these  stupendous  creations 
had  been  planted  upon  the  plains  of  central 
Europe  it  would  have  influenced  modern  art 
as  profoundly  as  Fusiyama  has  influenced 
the  decorative  art  of  Japan.    The  tone  and 
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temper  of  the  landscape  are  constantly  va- 
rying. It  is  never  the  same  from  day  to  day, 
or  even  from  hour  to  hour.  Every  passing 
cloud,  every  change  in  the  position  of  the 
sun,  recasts  the  whole.  At  sunset  the  pa- 
geant closes  amid  splendors  that  seem  more 
than  earthly." 

The  Colorado  river  is  superhuman  and  can 
never  be  humanized.  Its  basin  will  never 
appear  in  the  statistics  as  producing  corn  or 
wheat  or  cotton.  It  has  so  far  yielded  no 
treasures  of  gold  or  silver  or  iron  or  coal. 
It  will  never  figure  in  human  history  as  an 


agricultural  or  manufacturing  or  mining  re- 
gion. Its  commerce  and  its  population  will 
always  be  of  the  scantiest.  It  contributes 
nothing  to  the  material  support  and  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  Yet  are  there  not  hu- 
man interests  higher  than  commercial?  It 
has  made  the  largest  contribution  to  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  to  the  present  and  com- 
ing generations  it  offers  scenery  of  indescrib- 
able and  almost  insufferable  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Is  it  worthy  of  mention  in  the  ge- 
ography, or  did  God  make  a  mistake  when 
he  made  it? 


Mathematics  and  Progbess. 

By  C.  A.  WALDO. 
Concluded  From  March. 


IN  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  seventeenth 
century  new  notions  had  permeated  the 
mathematical  world.  The  idea  of  the  depen- 
dent and  independent  variable  had  gained  such 
ground  that  the  then  new  science,  analytic 
geometry,  was  the  necessary  result.  This  new 
subject  lent  itself  readily  to  the  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  mathematical  interdependence  and 
thus  furnished  in  mathematical  form  a  gener- 
alized expression  and  representation  for  a 
thing  changing  in  obedience  to  law.  The  rate 
of  change  necessarily  followed  soon  after,  and 
isolated  .cases  of  its  use  in  determining  the  tan- 
gent to  a  curve  show  that  it  was  in  the  air. 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  immortalized  themselves 
by  noting  the  mathematical  drift,  seizing  the 
new  methods  and  constructing  from  them  the 
new  discipline. 

Thus  man  came  into  possession  of  an  instru- 
ment adapted  to  discover  and  establish  the  laws 
and  processes  of  nature  because  it  is  constructed 
on  nature's  model.  Trees  do  not  increase  in- 
stantly a  foot  in  height  and  then  rest  for  a 
period  before  the  next  jump.  Rivers  are  not  at 
one  instant  a  swelling  muddy  flood  and  at  the 
next  a  clear,  tranquil  stream.  The  Knicker- 
bocker express  does  not  go  by  jerks  and  instan- 
taneous leaps  from  point  to  point  as  it  passes 
over  the  space  between  Indianapolis  and  New 
York.  But  all  things  from  external  nature  to 
the  innermost  soul  of  man,  connect  various 
times,  seasons  and  conditions  by  continuous 
numbers.    The  tree,  the  animal  grows,  the  flood 


abates,  the  train  progresses,  mind  matures,  life 
expands,  love  deepens  and  broadens. 

"  Chance  and  change  are  busy  ever, 
Man  decays  and  ages  move." 

God  alone  changeth  not.  But  everything  we 
see,  all  else  we  can  think  of,  is  in  a  state  of  flux. 
The  rate  of  these  changes  is  matter  of  common 
observation  and  comment,  and  it  is  nothing  but 
the  first  differential  coefficient,  Taitsays  every 
one  uses  the  ideas  of  the  calculus  if  he  is  not  a 
fool.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  Us,  without  we 
consciously  give  ourselves  to  refiection  upon  the 
subject,  begin  to  see  the  clearness,  the  depth, 
the  breadth,  the  comprehensiveness  of  Newton's 
philosophic  vision  when  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
words  **  fluent "  and  **  fluxion  "  in  connection 
with  his  new  culture. 

As  calculus  was  the  first  master  word  spoken 
to  the  very  soul  of  nature,  so  it  has  wrested 
from  her  first  this  secret,  until  man  with  this 
powerful  ally  is  rapidly  enslaving  all  her  powers 
to  work  out  his  own  will. 

The  calculus  rewarded  its  discoverer  by  giv- 
ing him  the  demonstration  of  the  invisible 
chains  binding  the  moon  to  the  earth  and  then 
by  delivering  into  his  hand  the  secret  of  the 
system  of  the  world.  Who  will  estimate  the 
services  to  civilization  of  these  cosmical  studies? 
Old  superstitions  disappeared  forever.  A  man's 
horoscope  became  only  a  poetic  fancy.  Men  no 
longer  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  flesh,  the 
devil  and  the  comet.    But  our  solar  system  was 
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reduced  to  order  and  beauty,  while  mathematical 
analysis  reached  out  with  her  long,  delicate 
quivering  fingers  and  snatched  from  the  depths 
of  space  a  new  planet — never  seen  by  the  un- 
aided eye  of  man — to  enrich  the  retinue  of  our 
sun,  and  to  demonstrate  the  divinity  of  the  hu- 
man intellect. 

This  was  the  first  great  conquest  of  the  calcu- 
lus. But  when  it  was  turned  upon  things  ter- 
restrial, it  exerted  an  influence  less  dazzling, 
perhaps,  but  no  less  profound.  It  laid  the  foun- 
dations, more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  thing  for 
our  age  of  brilliant  invention  and  startling  dis- 
covery. (Jreat  generalizations  have  sprung  from 
active  imagination  and  patient  accumulation  of 
facts.  But  these  usually  have  a  far  richer  con- 
tent than  their  first  announcers  dream  of.  The 
calculus  analyzes  these  great  thoughts,  recom- 
bines  them  and  produces  results  the  most  unex- 
pected and  important. 

Much  of  our  polite  learning  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  world  for  two  thousand  years 
or  more  ;*  but  the  peculiarity  of  our  present  civ- 
ilization is  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  Inven- 
tion and  machinery  have  multiplied  man-power 
by  twenty.  And  below  it  all  lies  the  calculus. 
.  The  successful  engineer  who  would  be  anything 
but  a  mere  slavish  copyist  must  have  a  mind 
well-founded  in  mathematics. 

Let  us  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  things  which 
calculus  has  done  or  helped  to  do  in  engineering. 
We  may  say  with  little  danger  of  contradiction 
that  the  problem  confronting  the  engineer  of  to- 
day is  a  question  of  minimum  causes  and  maxi- 
mum effects — a  question  of  the  first  differential 
coefficient. 

It  is  equally  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  dis- 
ciplined man  to  put  too  much  or  too  little  into  a 
structure  to  serve  its  designed  purpose  in  use 
and  beauty. 

In  hydraulics  calculus  investigates  water  pres- 
sure on  a  submerged  surface  and  center  of 
pressure  for  the  same,  thus  determining  the  size 
and  form  of  retaining  walls  of  all  kinds  and  solv- 
ing the  first  problem  of  a  water  supply.  It  also 
investigates  the  quantity  of  discharge  through 
orifices,  notches  and  overweirs ;  determines  the 
most  economical  sections  of  conduits  and  canals, 
the  time  of  emptying  or  filling  locks  or  other 
vessels  under  a  varying  head,  the  maximum 
range  of  jets  from  a  given  inclination ;  deter- 
mines empirical  formulae  from  experimental  data 
by  the  aid  of  least  squares ;  discusses  non-uni- 
form flow  in  rivers  and  back-water  curves  above 
dams;  discusses  the  maximum  work  derived 
from  moving  vanes,  such  as,  stationary  water- 


wheels,  wheels  of  steamboats,  and  screws  of  pro- 
pellers. 

Fifty  years  ago  an  excellent  engineer  by  the 
name  of  Uriah  Boyden  spent  weeks  in  designing 
the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel.  He  obtained  cor- 
rect forms,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  calculus  a  man 
no  more  talented  naturally  may  to-day  do  the 
same  work  in  two  or  three  hours. 

In  machinery  and  structures  it  investigates 
the  work  absorbed  by  friction  of  pivots  and  the 
like ;  moments  of  inertia  and  centers  of  gravity, 
leading  to  transverse  strength  of  beams,  their 
deflections,  slopes  and  elastic  curves ;  it  estab- 
lishes the  strength  of  thick  hollow  cylinders  and 
spheres  upon  which  is  based  the  design  of 
tire-arms  and  ordinance ;  computes  suspension 
bridges ;  determines  stresses  in  arched  ribs  of 
iron,  steel  or  timber,  or  in  stone  arches. 

It  gives  the  mathematical  theory  of  maps, 
derives  formulae  for  computing  geographical  co- 
ordinates and  for  map  projection ;  adjusts  obser 
vations  in  triangulation   and   determines  the 
probable  error. 

It  analyses  and  improves  the  steam  engine ;  it 
studies  the  effects  of  reciprocating  parts,  studies 
the  balance-wheel,  the  shaft,  rods,  and  cranks ; 
it  enters  the  steam-box  and  discusses  steam 
pressure,  horse  power,  and  efficiency.  It  meas- 
ures the  contents  of  irregularly  shaped  ves- 
sels. 

It  has  largely  developed  the  dynamo,  and  has 
given  us  Fourier's  series  upon  which  the  theory 
of  this  machine  rests. 

Klein  once  said  to  a  former  pupil  of  his: 
"You  know  that  I  have  been  too  busy  with  theo- 
retical matters  to  keep  with  the  practical  things ; 
what  is  the  greatest  recent  discovery  in  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  the  arts?  "  The  pupil 
replied:  "The  greatest  recent  discovery  in 
electrical  engineering  is  a  method  by  which  a 
current  niay  leave  a  long  circuit  at  a  higher  po- 
tential than  it  entered  it."  This  is  the  well 
known  principal  by  which  Niagara  Falls,  for  ex- 
ample, becomes  available  many  miles  away  from 
the  fall  itself,  as  a  source  of  power.  Klein  said, 
"Wait !"  "That,"  he  presently  exclaimed,  "de- 
pends on  the  second  differential  coefficient." 

Problems  such  as  I  have  thus  alluded  to  are 
the  problems  of  civilization.  Light,  heat,  power, 
architecture,  water  supply  and  distribution, 
dissemination  of  news,  transportation, — did  you 
ever  think  how  closely  these*  things  affect  us? 
Chemistry  and  mathematics  have  done  their 
best  in  providing  for  our  locomotive  a  rail  that 
would  resist  the  strain  of  a  forty-ton  car  and  an 
eighty-ton  engine.  The  forty-ton  car  is  the  ship 
of  the  plains.    Without  it  millions  of  acres  now 
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dotted  by  happy  homes  would  have  been  un- 
available for  settlement. 

Up  to  this  time  but  a  small  per  cent,  even  of 
our  educated  people  have  been  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  calculus  and  have  appreciated  its 
power.  Indications  point  to  a  large  expansion 
in  the  near  future  in  the  number  of  those  who 
will  cultivate  it  for  the  power  that  it  will  give. 

A  popular  German  treatise  upon  this  subject 
has  recently  been  written  expressly  for  chemists. 

The  object  of  this  treatise  is  easily  deduced 
from  a  remark  in  it  quoted  from  Jahn  in  his  ele- 
ments of  electro-chemistry.  He  says :  **  Chem- 
ists must  gradually  accustom  themselves  to  the 
thought  that  theoretical  chemistry  without  the 
mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  higher  analysis 
will  remain  for  them  a  sealed  book.  For  the 
chemist  the  differential  or  integral  sign  must 
cease  to  be  a  senseless  hieroglyphic  if  he  will 
avoid  the  danger  of  losing  all  comprehension  of 
the  theory  of  his  subject,  for  it  is  fruitless  labor 
to  attempt  to  make  clear  in  many  weary  pages 
what  an  equation  says  to  the  initiated  in  a  single 
line." 

By  the  higher  analysis  Guldberg  and  Waage 
have  obtained  formulae  for  studying  the  course 
and  end  of  a  chemical  reaction.  Nor  in  the  appli- 
cation of  analysis  to  chemistry  are  mathematical 
difficulties  seriously  in  the  way.  The  inner  na- 
ture of  the  physical  or  chemical  process  is  repre- 
sented as  truly  by  the  method  and  working  of 
the  higher  analysis  as  an  object  is  represented 
by  its  photograph. 

The  power  of  the  analysis  in  nature  lies  large- 
ly in  its  ability  to  deduce  instantly  from  one  set 
of  laws  another  set  equally  important  which  at 
first  sight  do  not  seem  to  be  closely  related. 
For  example,  knowing  the  law  of  motion  in 
space  we  deduce  velocity  at  any  instant ;  know- 
ing the  chemical  reaction  as  a  whole  we  deduce 
its  intensity  at  any  moment ;  from  the  weight  of 
air  and  the  laws  of  gases  we  deduce  its  pressure 
at  any  height. 

To  the  chemist  we  must  look  for  the  solution 
of  many  problems  whether  of  theory  or  practice. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  philosophic 
question  of  the  ages — the  nature  of  matter.  If 
this  question  is  ever  definitely  settled  it  will  be 
by  the  chemist  with  the  aid  of  the  calculus. 

The  higher  analysis  in  its  services  to  mankind 
is  not  confined  to  the  exact  sciences. 

Those  who  cultivate  natural  sciences,  so-called, 
have  been  making  and  sifting  vast  accumula- 
tions of  important  facts  with  an  enthusiasm, 
energy,  patience  and  self-devotion  which  form 
an  impressive  illustration  of  the  self-denial,  the 
intelligent  consecration  of  self  to  the  race,  the 


sublime  purpose  in  life  of  the  educated  man  of 
to-day.  Where  in  history  will  you  find  finer  ex- 
amples of  chivalric  self-renunciation  than  are 
occurring  among  these  men  and  women  every 
day?  Natural  history  has  had  its  profound  gen- 
eralization. From  the  nature  of  the  scientific 
laws  of  the  origin  of  species  and  from  their  fan- 
cied bearing  upon  religion  as  well  as  science, 
every  foot  of  ground  has  been  bitterly  contested. 
Even  to-day  Darwinism  has  many  confident  en- 
emies. The  controversy  has  reached  that  stage, 
however,  where  something  akin  to  mathematical 
demonstration  is  needed  if  the  theory  would 
make  further  serious  advance.  To  this  last 
chapter  Indiana  is  worthily  making  its  contribu- 
tion ;  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  discuss 
observations  and  establish  results  upon  higher 
ground,  the  calculus  again  comes  into  requsition. 
Indeed,  so  should  it  be,  as  the  problem  here  pre- 
sented is  simply  this:  Can  small  accidental 
variation  be  integrated  into  specific  differences? 

Geology  in  its  dynamical  aspects,  in  its  discus- 
sions of  the  earth's  interior,  and  in  questions  of 
time  necessary  for  the  deposition  of  strata  under 
varying  conditions  must  sooner  or  later  resort  to 
the  infinitesimal  analysis. 

To  these  will  be  added  surface  problems  simi- 
lar, perhaps,  to  the  one  suggested  by  a  geolo- 
gist. He  asked  that  the  calculus  should  be  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  way  in  which  varying 
temperatures  apart  from  rain  or  frost  may  round 
off  angular  fragments  of  rock. 

As  political  economy  grows  in  certainty  and 
increases  in  exactness  it  is  found  that  it  becomes 
a  proper  field  for  the  higher  analysis.  Econo- 
mists, in  fact,  who  desire  to  get  the  full  content 
from  the  material  which  they  try  to  interpret 
and  generalize,  are  coming  to  the  calculus  for 
an  essential  part  of  their  equipment.  In  1838 
Augustin  Carnot  wrote  upon  the  mathematical 
principles  of  the  theory  of  wealth.  Recently 
this  has  been  translated  in  America  and  a  Yale 
professor  has  published  a  little  work  on  the  cal- 
culus to  unable  those  to  understand  it  who  are 
untrained  in  higher  mathematics.  In  all  prod- 
ucts which  may  freely  invite  competition  there 
are  certain  ascertainable  relations  among  quan- 
tity, demand,  price  and  profit.  These  are  ex- 
pressible in  analytic  form,  can  be  operated  upon 
by  the  methods  of  the  higher  analysis,  and  the 
result  can  be  reduced  to  rational  laws  for  the 
control  of  trade. 

When  the  diversified  interests  of  our  country 
have  been  thus  subjected  for  a  period  of  years 
to  statistical  investigation  and  these  results 
again  have  been  formulated  into  equations  of 
condition  which  in  turn  may  be  operated  upon 
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by  the  prolific  methods  of  the  mathematician ; 
when  finally  the  laws  thus  deduced  have  been 
published,  read  and  understood,  we  may  hope 
that  commerce  may  be  something  besides  a 
shrewd  guess,  and  that  its  shores  will  not  be 
strewed  with  wrecks  of  the  hopes  of  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  those  who  embark  upon  its  uncertain 
tides. 
To  what  is  our  analysis  leading  us?    Who  can 


tell?  It  is  certainly  gradually  arming  us  with 
powers  comparable  to  those  of  the  fabled  Mar- 
tians of  recent  Cosmopolitan  fame. 

Who  will  set  the  limits  to  our  advance?  As 
our  knowledge  becomes  more  exact,  the  applica- 
tion of  our  analysis  will  widen  till  it  embraces 
man  and  nature  in  all  their  essence  and  rela- 
tions. 

Purdue  Univebsity. 


AliCOHOIilC  Betsrages. 

By  J.  T.  SCOVKLL. 


SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OP  THE  PROBLEM. 

In  1893  a  company  of  fifty  conservative  tem- 
perance men  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
temperance  question,  associated  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  studying  "  The  liquor 
problem  in  the  United  States."  They  are  known 
as  *'  The  Committee  of  Fifty."  The  oflBcers  are 
Seth  Low,  L.  L.  D.,  President;  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Vice  President ;  Francis  Peabody,  D.  D. 
Secretary ;  William  E.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  with 
Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
L.  L.  D.,  Colonel  Jacob  L.  Green  and  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright  as  an  executive  board. 

The  sub-committee  dealing  with  the  physio- 
logical aspects  of  the  question  have  made  no 
report,  but  some  of  their  investigators  have 
made  preliminary  statements  which  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  they  have  under- 
taken to  do.  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  after  a 
series  of  careful  experiments,  concludes  that 
alcohol,  used  temperately,  is  a  food  and  not  a 
poison.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  conclusion, 
if  in  accordance  with  fact,  could  injure  the  cause 
of  temperance.  But  the  radical  wing  of  the 
temperance  community  are  startled ;  they  see  in 
it  a  menace  to  their  comer-stone  and  battle  cry. 
That  **  alcohol  in  any  form  or  quantity  is  a  poi- 
son "  has  been  the  basis  of  all  their  work,  of  all 
their  assertion  and  invective.  Professor  At- 
water's  assertion  and  apparent  proof  that  alcohol 
may  be  food  and  not  a  poison,  falls  like  a  bomb 
in  their  camp,  stirring  it  up  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  conclusion  of  Professor 
Atwater  by  instituting  investigation  and  ex- 
periment for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  correct- 
ness of  his  finding,  they  reiterate  assertions,  re- 
state opinions,  resort  to  invective,  but  introduce 
no  scrap  of  rebutting  evidence.    Such  measures 


may  obscure  the  question  but  can  do  nothing  to- 
ward settling  the  controversy. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Hueppe  professor  of  hygiene 
in  the  University  of  Prague,  says,  "  Capable 
physicians  recognize  that  the  action  of  small 
doses  differs  from  that  of  large  doses  of  the 
same  drug.  Opium,  for  instance  soothes  in 
large  doses  and  stimulates  in  small."  ''The 
fundamental  biological  law,  first  expressed  by 
Arndt,  H.  Schultz,  and  Hueppe,  to  which  there 
is  no  exception,  is,  every  substance  which  can 
paralyze  or  kill  any  cell  or  cell  protoplasm,  can 
also  act  in  small  quantities  as  a  stimulus  to  cell 
activity."  This  law  seems  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusions of  Prof.  Atwater. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  economical  aspects 
of  the  problem  selected  Mr.  John  Koren  of  Bos- 
ton as  their  special  agent.  His  report,  published 
in  1899,  treats  of  the  liquor  problem  in  its  rela- 
tions to  poverty  and  crime,  to  the  Negro  and  to 
the  North  American  Indian.  It  also  considers 
the  social  aspects  of  the  saloon  in  several  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States.  This  report 
covers  a  larger  variety  of  cases,  a  greater  area  of 
territory  and  a  greater  number  of  nationalities 
than  any  other  report  ever  made.  In  a  sum- 
mary of  the  report  the  committee  say  "  Of  the 
poverty  which  comes  under  the  view  of  the 
'charity  organization  societies,  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  can  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  use  of  liquor.  Of  the  poverty  found  in  alms 
houses  thirty-seven  per  cent,  could  be  traced  to 
the  use  of  liquor."  **  In  the  case  of  the  desti- 
tution of  children  no  less  than  forty-five  per 
cent,  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  liquor  habits 
either  of  parents,  guardians  or  others." 

In  regard  to  crime  due  to  the  use  of  liquor 
the  investigation  covered  13,402  convicts  in  sev- 
enteen   prisons    and    reformatories   scattered 
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throughout  twelve  different  states.  "Of  this 
number  it  appeared  that  intemperance  figured 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  crime  in  nearly  fifty  per 
cent.  It  was  however  first  cause  in  only  thirty- 
one  per  cent,  and  sole  cause  in  only  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  the  number."  These  statistics  differ 
considerably  from  statistics  and  estimates  for- 
merly made.  **  It  was  claimed  by  De  Gerando 
who  wrote  in  1839  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  pauper  cases  in  the  United  States  were 
caused  by  drink,  while  Charles  Loring  Brace 
says  that  two-thirds  of  the  crime  of  every  city 
is  due  to  drink."  "Mr.  Boies  says  that  alcohol  is 
the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  crimes  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the 
suffering  endured  on  account  of  poverty.  Other 
figures  from  our  country  fall  short  of  the  above, 
varying  in  charity  cases  from  four  and  nine- 
tenths  per  cent,  up  to  twenty-one  and  nine- 
tenths  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  in  Germany 
in  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  cases  could  the  pau- 
perism be  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  liquor." 
The  results  reached  by  the  committee  compare 
well  with  those  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  which  show  "  that  in  Massachu- 
setts about  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  paupers 
in  almhouses  had  been  brought  to  their  condi- 
tion by  the  personal  use  of  liquor."  Many  other 
interesting  facts  were  report^,  the  careful  study 
of  which  will  aid  in  understanding  the  liquor 
problem.  The  figures  given  show  that  the  in- 
temperate use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  crime.  It  is  not  the 
only  cause,  and  is  seldom  the  cause  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases.  **  The  study  which  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  made  of  the  condition  of  the  population 
of  the  east  end  of  London  led  him  to  the  belief 
that  a  large  percentage  of  pauperism  was  due 
to  old  age  and  sickness  and  a  small  percentage 
to  vice  or  bad  habits."  The  sub-committee  on 
the  legislative  aspects  of  the  question  engaged 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines  of  Springfield,  111.,  and 
Mr.  John  Koren  to  investigate  the  working  of 
liquor  legislation  in  several  different  states. 
They  studied  prohibition  in  Maine  and  Iowa,  the 
dispensary  system  in  South  Carolina,  the  re- 
strictive system  in  Massachusetts,  the  local  op- 
tion law  in  Missouri,  the  liquor  laws  of  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Ohio  liquor  tax  law. 
They  were  not  able  to  find  out  how  much  liquor 
was  consumed,  nor  how  many  arrests  were  made 
for  drunkenness,  or  for  drunkenness  and  disor- 
derly conduct.  "Indeed,  one  of  the  results  of 
their  investigations  is  that  statistics  on  these 
subjects  are  utterly  unreliable.  The  difficulties 
they  encountered  in  these  investigations  were 
great.    The  effects  of  intemperance  in  promot- 


ing vice  and  crime  are  often  mixed  with  the  ef- 
fects of  many  other  [causes ;  such  as,  unhealthy 
occupations,  bad  lodgings,  poor  food,  and  inher-' 
ited  disabilities ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle 
intemperance  as  a  cause  from  other  causes  of 
vice,  crime  and  pauperism." 

DEFEAT  OP  PROHIBITION. 

"  At  every  point  one  encounters  intense  par- 
tisanship, which  blinds  the  eyes  of  witnesses 
and  obscures  the  judgment  of  writers  and 
speakers  on  the  subject.  The  experience  of 
these  investigators  gives  warning  against  the 
easy  acceptance  of  partial  or  partisan  statements 
on  the  liquor  question.  They  found,  that  pro- 
hibition had  abolished  the  manufacture  of  liq- 
uors in  some  districts,  and  in  districts  where 
public  sentiment  was  strongly  in  its  favor  had 
made  it* hard  to  obtain  intoxicants  thereby  re- 
moving temptation  from  the  young  and  others. 
"  But  prohibition  has  failed  to  exclude  intoxi- 
cants completely  even  from  districts  where  the 
sentiment  has  been  favorable."  The  efforts  to 
enforce  prohibitory  laws  during  the  last  forty 
years  has  given  rise  to  many  unlooked  for  re- 
sults. "  The  public  has  seen  law  defied,  courts 
ineffective  through  delays,  perjuries  and  other 
miscarriages  of  justice,  officers  of  the  law 
double-faced  and  mercenary,  legislators  timid 
and  insincere  and  office  holders  unfaithful  to 
pledges."  The  liquor  traffic  pays  fines  and 
bribes,  corrupts  the  courts  and  the  police.  The 
sight  of  justices,  constables,  and  informers  en- 
forcing a  prohibitory  law  far  enough  to  get  the 
fines  and  fees,  but  not  far  enough  to  extinguish 
the  traffic  and  so  cut  off  their  profits  is  demor- 
alyzing  to  society  at  large."  In  regard  to  pro- 
hibition in  Iowa  the  committee  say,  "The  pro- 
hibition experiment  has  probably  never  had  a 
fairer  test,  nor  a  test*  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances than  in  Iowa.  Public  sentiment  is 
and  has  been  from  an  early  day  strongly  opposed 
to  intemperance.  The  cause  had  the  advantage 
of  an  alliance  with  the  political  party  in  power, 
and  for  years  was  the  dominant  faction  in  that 
party.  It  held  this  vantage  ground  for  ten 
years,  a  period  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  the  attempt  to  restrain  an 
animal  appetite  by  law.  The  end  was  defeat." 
And  yet  the  law  "  wiped  out  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  breweries,  closed  a  large  distillery, 
and  drove  out  of  business  nearly  two  thousand 
saloons,"  The  moral  degradation  attending  at- 
tempts to  evade  the  law  was  not  confined  to  the 
lawbreakers,  but  included  many  of  those  who 
were  striving  to  enforce  the  law.  The  sanctity 
of  private  life  was  violated,  searchers,  tasters 
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and  informers  were  employed  and  encour- 
aged and  blackmail  was  common.  In  general, 
"  Whether  prohibition  has  reduced  the  consump- 
tion of  intoxicants  and  diminished  drunkenness 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  opinions  differ.  No 
demonstration  on  either  of  these  points  has  been 
reached  or  is  now  attainable  after  more  than 
forty  years  of  observation  and  experience." 

LICENSE,  LOCAL  OPTION  AND  THB  DI8PEN8ABY. 

The  license  system  seems  to  work  well  in  many 
cases,  reducing  the  number  of  saloons  and  les- 
sening drunkenness  and  disorder.  Local  option 
laws  in  general  are  more  easily  enforced  and  are 
more  effective.  But  the  committee  say  ''the  sta- 
tistics of  arrests  do  not  support  the  common  as- 
sumption that  Massachusetts  has  become  more 
sober  since  the  adoption  of  the  local  option  law. 
The  dispensary  system  of  South  Carolina  does 
promote  sobriety,  lessen  the  sales  of  liquor  and 
greatly  reduce  drunkenness  and  disorderly  con- 
duct. As  enforced  in  South  Carolina  the  dis- 
pensary law  seems  more  effective  in  promoting 
temperance  and  is  attended  with  fewer  degrad- 
ing influences  than  any  other  evef  enacted.  Po- 
litical opponents  often  deny  that  any  good  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  prohibitionists  will 
frequently  deny  that  drunkenness  has  been  re- 
duced." 

Liquor  laws  commonly  are  more  exacting  than 
the  general  public  demands,  hence  in  some 
places  they  are  effective,  but  in  most  places  they 
are  evaded  with  degrading  effects.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  assert  that  the  law  accomplishes 
nothing.  ''It  restricts  the  multiplication  of  sa- 
loons ;  it  ensures  a  certain  degree  of  responsi- 
bility on  all  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and  puts  the 
business  under  police  control  and  helps  in  the 
preservation  of  order."  But  no  liquor  law  has 
yet  been  enacted  that  has  seriously  reduced  in- 
temperance among  the  people  of  the  state  or 
nation. 

The  history  of  the  temperance  movement  also 
shows  that  legal  enactments  have  done  little, 
while  temperance  societies  and  other  educational 
influences  have  done  much  toward  promoting 
temperance. 

"In  1760  the  religious  societies  in  New  England 
began  to  protest  against  the  use  of  liquors  at 
funerals." 

"The  first  modem  temperance  society  was 
formed  in  1789  by  200  farmers  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  who  determined  not  to  use  any  distilled 
liquors  in  doing  their  farm  work."  About  this 
time  the  churches  began  to  take  action  against 
intemperance.  In  1818  a  committee  from  the 
Presbyterian  churches  organized  the  "Massa- 


chusetts society  for  the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance." Many  other  societies  were  formed 
but  up  to  1886  the  members  pledged  themselves 
to  abstain  from  distilled  liquors  only.  About 
1886  the  Total  Abstinence  movement  began. 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  MOVEMENT. 

The  Washingtonian  Temperance  Society,  form- 
ed in  1840 ;  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Temp- 
lars, formed  in  1852.  And  many  other  societies, 
formed  at  different  times  did  much  to  reduce 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  "The  Total  Absti- 
nence Society  formed  by  Father  Matthew,  in  Ire- 
land, in  1838,  contained  in  1840, 1,800,000  mem- 
bers. As  a  result  the  consumption  of  whisky  in 
Ireland  was  reduced  from  12,500,000  gallons  in 
1828  to  6,500,000  gallons  in  1841."  Progress  in 
education  and  culture,  the  moral  suasion  of 
churches,  temperance  societies  and  certain  nat- 
ural restraints  have  greatly  lessened  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  have  promoted  the 
cause  of  temperance.  As  early  as  1639  laws  vrare 
made  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  re- 
strain intemperate  drinking.  Various  restrict- 
ive laws  were  enacted  in  the  different  states 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  were  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  in  the  agitation  over  these  laws  a  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  prohibition  was  developed. 
In  March,  1847,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  decided  that  prohibitory 
laws  "  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  nor  with  any  acts  of 
Congress."  Maine,  in  1846,  enactdd  the  first 
prohibitory  law.  The  famous ' '  Maine-Law  "  was 
enacted  in  1851.  Many  other  states  followed 
from  time  to  time,  but  none  have  been  conspic- 
uously successful  and  most  of  them  have  been 
repealed. 

The  saloon  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
dispensing  alcoholic  liquors — established  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand.  The  saloon  is  often  a 
center  of  vice  and  crime ;  in  general,  it  tends 
toward  intemperance  and  is  to  be  deplored.  But 
while  the  demand  exists  the  saloon  will  exist. 
In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  saloon  is  a  social  center.  It  is  always  open, 
it  is  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  light  and 
cheerful  at  night.  It  is  a  news  center  and  an 
intelligence  office,  and  often  a  lunch  room. 
Generally  the  saloon  is  equipped  with  a  lavatory 
and  toilet  room.  Here  a  man  may  meet  his 
friends  in  a  social  way  and  enjoy  all  these  op- 
portunities for  hours  on  the  payment  of  5  cents 
for  tobacco,  cigars,  or  liquors.  Can  we  wonder 
that  the  saloon  has  a  large  clientage  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns  I 

Laws  have  failed  to  do  much  for  the  cause  of 
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temperance ;  in  general  the  laws  have  been  more . 
stringent  than  public  sentiment  demanded. 
But  edacation,  through  temperance  societieB, 
through  the  churches  and  schools,  and  through 
many  natural  agencies  has  done  much  toward 
lessening  the  demand  for  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
has  been  effective  in  promoting  temperance. 
Why  not  teach  temperance  in  thought,  word 
and  actions,  temperance  in  work  and  in  recrea- 
tion, temperance  in  eating  and  in  drinking. 
Let  us  teach  temperance  temperately,  without 
exaggeration,  never  juggling  with  the  truth. 

Intemperance  is  often  a  cause  of  suffering, 
poverty  and  crime,  but  these  evils  are  also  ef- 
ficient causes  of  intemperance,  and  any  success- 
ful scheme  for  promoting  temperance  must  in- 
clude such  moral,  social  and  economical  reforms 
as  will  reduce  suffering,  poverty  and  crime  to  a 
minimum. 


Temperance  people  must  lay  aside  petty  differ- 
ences and  Jealousies,  must  abstain  from  bitter- 
ness and  strife,  must  stand  together  as  a  unit 
against  injustice  and  intemperance  of  every  kind 
if  they  would  succeed.  Do  not  hurry,  do  not  be 
discouraged,  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly. 

The  saloon  will  remain  as  long  as  the  demand 
for  liquor  exists.  If  law  seems  necessary  to 
regulate  the  traffic,  let  it  be  well  within  the  pub- 
lic demand,  and  such  that  the  officers  can  en- 
force without  outside  pressure.  The  social  feat 
ure  of  the  saloon  is  a  menace.  Many  temper- 
ance workers  in  the  larger  cities  think  that  a 
large  per  cent,  of  saloon  patronage  might  be  di- 
verted by  establishing  other  social  institutions 
that  are  free  from  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  average  saloon.  Such  substitution  has  been 
productive  of  good  results  in  many  cases,  and 
seems  worthy  of  wider  application. 


Science  in  the  District  ScHOOiiS. 

By  JOHN  P.  HOCHHALTBR. 


TO  give  a  complete  discussion  of  science  and 
science  teaching  in  the  school  one  should  take 
up  the  various  lines  of  study  and  analyze  them 
to  see  what  special  part  they  play  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  all-rounded  individual,  and  then 
from  the  analysis  of  the  educative  value  of 
science  could  be  seen  just  what  its  special  func- 
tion is.  It  is  seen  now  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  how  it  fits  into  the  complex  educative 
factors  to  make  them  all  the  most  useful  tools  in 
the  teacher's  hands.  This  subject  helps  the 
language,  the  drawing,  the  reading,  the  geog- 
raphy ;  it  helps  all  the  subjects,  as  the  square  in 
the  hands  of  the  carpenter  helps  the  saw  and 
plane,  or  as  the  plumb-line  assists  the  mason's 
trowel.  As  the  mechanic's  tools  are  used  di- 
rectly and  also  indirectly  to  accomplish  an  ^nd 
so  are  the  tools  of  the  teacher.  Literature  at 
times  is  the  clamp,  the  vise  to  hold  the  mind  while 
mathematics  and  science  square,  plane  and 
round  off  the  rough  places.  Then  mathematics 
and  science  are  the  indirect  influences  used 
when  literature,  music  and  art  make  noble, 
pure  and  good.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  discuss 
the  values  of  these  subjects :  that  would  take  all 
the  time  of  this  paper  and  the  present  topic 
would  not  receive  its  due, 

But  why  study  science?  Why  should  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  lower  grades  work  with  the 
grasshopper,  the  cricket,  the  spring  beauty,  the 
rainfall,  or  the  oxygen  that  sustains  his  being? 


Why  should  the  country  teacher  be  asked  to  add 
this  work  to  her  tasks  which  are  now  almost  in- 
numerable? I  shall  merely  outline  the  answers 
to  these  questions  by  others  and  some  sugges- 
tions. 

What  study  exercises  more  closely  and  com- 
pletely the  powers  of  observation  ?  When  real 
scientific  work  is  done  the  most  accurate  look- 
ing into  things  is  necessary.  The  casual  glance, 
the  dreamy  indifference,  sometimes  displayed 
by  pupils  can  accomplish  nothing  either  for  the 
pupil's  growth  or  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  If  he  is  to  grow  the  pupil  must  see  the 
thing  as  it  is.  Then  only  will  plants  or  insects 
with  their  characteristics,  or  the  physical  or 
chemical  experiment  amount  to  anything  as  an 
educative  factor.  The  value  of  the  information 
is  sometimes  very  small  compared  to  the  value  in 
mental  power  .acquired  in  getting  the  knowledge. 
For  example,  for  the  pupil  to  know  that  the  an- 
tennae of  the  ground  beetle  are  divided  into  sev- 
eral segments  and  these  grouped  into  three  main 
divisions,  while  those  of  the  grasshopper  are  in 
one  main  division  is  of  little  value  in  after  life ; 
but  require  him  to  study  each  to  find  out  the 
likenesses  and  differences,  and  draw  them  to 
prove  what  they  have  discovered,  and  then  dis- 
cuss the  facts  obtained,  is  productive  of  power 
to  him  such  that  a  thousand  facts  crammed  into 
him  cannot  equal.  Or  the  knowledge  that  the 
wake-robin  has  three  petals  and  three  sepals  and 
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an  ovary  divided  into  three  parts,  with  ovules  in 
each,  is  of  little  value  compared  with  powers  of 
observation  cultivated  in  gaining  the?knowl- 
edge  direct  from  the  plant.  Accurate  observa- 
tions must  be  insisted  upon,  accurate  statements 
must  be  made,  and  truthful  drawings  must  be 
required.  Sometimes  pupils  try  to  put  their  per- 
sonal element  into  their  drawings  and  conse- 
quently misrepresent  the  object  or  exaggerate 
some  characteristic.  There  are  those,  too,  who 
think  they  can't  draw^,  but  if  kept  at  it  and  if  they 
see  the  object  as  it  is  and  have  a  clear  mental  pic- 
ture, the  pencil  will  soon  learn  to  express  it.  Their 
drawings  then  will  give  information  to  one  look- 
ing at  them.  Whenever  a  pupil  by  slow,  hard 
work  has  found  the  characteristics  of  one  object 
— say  a  grasshopper,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how 
eagerly  he  grapples  with  the  new  forms  that 
come  to  his  attention .  Now,  were  it  information 
alone  we  wanted,  how  easily  we  might  get  most 
of  these  facts  from  some  book. 

Again,  what  study  can  give  the  pupil  such 
power  of  discrimination  ?  The  likenesses  and 
differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the  plant 
world  are  thrust  upon  the  pupil  for  selection, 
arrangement  and  deducing  conclusions.  What 
can  test  his  ability  or  power  more  than  taking  a 
plant,  finding  its  general  attributes,  selecting 
its  special  characteristics  and  finally  putting  it 
into  a  group  of  plants  with  common  character- 
istics ?  To  place  a  plant  or  animal  in  such  a 
group  among  its  relatives  requires  most  studious 
and  accurate  judgment.  In  this  process  he 
learns  better  than  any  place  else  to  discern  the 
essential  from  the  non-essential.  What  a  valu- 
able lesson  for  a  pupil  to  learn  ! 

Again,  what  study  furnishes  better  facility 
for  the  expression  of  thought  than  that  obtained 
from  observations,  generalizations,  and  de- 
ductions made  while  studying  some  plant  or 
animal  ?  We  hear  every  day  the  old  story  of 
pupils  not  being  able  to  express  themselves — *'  I 
know  but  I  can't  tell,"  they  say.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  science.  If  we  see  to  it  that 
every  idea  obtained  is  expressed,  it  will  not  be 
long  until  this  will  not  be  the  hardest  thing  for 
the  pupil  to  do. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  too  strongly 
insisted  upon,  that  the  pupils  express  accurately 
and  explicitly  what  they  have  seen  and  done. 
That  pupil  has  gained  most  power  who  has  truth- 
fully expressed  what  he  has  accurately  seen..  A 
pupil  knows  most  thoroughly  the  truth  that  he 
can  express  best. 

Then  that  other  form  of  expression,  drawing, 
has  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  attention  it 
so  much  needs.    It  is  worth  while    to    insist 


again  on  plain,  unconventional  drawings.  Those 
that  express  truly  and  faithfully  the  subject  or 
experiment  in  hand.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
country  teacher  can  do  much  towards  introduc- 
ing drawing  into  her  school  work.  It  can  per- 
form a  two-fold  purpose  and  thus  take  less  time 
than  one  would  suppose.  I  wish  to  suggest,  too, 
that  drawing  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  sub- 
jects in  the  country  school.  The  country  pupils 
cannot  draw,  and  many  times  their  timidity  is 
embarrassing  when  they  are  asked  to  put  a 
drawing  on  the  board  to  be  used  for  class  work. 
This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  required  to  draw  in  the  home  school.  The 
country  student  should  draw  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  city  boy  or  girl  does.  It  should  be 
a  part  of  the  program  of  the  country  school  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  program 
of  the  city  school.  Science  work,  then,  will  aid 
materially  this  most  neglected  and  useful  sub- 
ject. 

As  intimated  before,  true  science  is  being 
used  more  now  than  ever  before.  Teachers  and 
school  officers  are  awakening  more  and  more  to 
its  true  value.  In  my  brief  experience  as  a 
teacher  I  have  seen  great  progress  in  the  com- 
mon schools  from  comparatively  no  science,  to 
some  nature  study  and  in  many  places  to  the 
very  best  of  scientific  work.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  of  our  schools  nothing  of  a  scientific  nature 
is  attempted  even  now.  Can  you  remember  when 
you  were  in  the  common  school  how  you  yearned 
to  know  the  wild  flowers,  the  birds,  the  insects? 
Have  you  ever  been  criticised  for  expressing  a 
thought  in  some  drawing,  so  severely  indeed 
that  this  mode  of  expression  left  you  forever? 

A  few  years  ago  those  in  control  of  the  Beading 
Circle  placed  Steele's  Zoology  in  the  course. 
Their  aim  was  to  push  this  subject  upon  the 
teachers  to  help  them  in  bringing  it  into  their 
schools.  We  all  read  the  book  and  discussed  it 
in  open  institute.  We  were  making  an  excellent 
record  until  some  one  suggested  that  we  had 
better  get  some  of  the  animals  themselves  and 
study  them  as  they  should  be.  A  horror  swept 
over  the  assembly !  The  idea  of  bringing  bugs, 
toads,  snakes,  to  such  a  place?  Perhaps  here  is 
where  many  of  us  fail  in  our  science  work.  We 
are  afraid  of  bugs.  We  will  not  touch  a  frog. 
A  snake — well,  it  is  an  abomination.  We  are 
squeamish  about  anything  that  pertains  to  the 
lower  animals  and  how  can  our  pupils  be  other- 
wise? If  we  manifest  a  horror  when  a  grass- 
hopper jumps  across  our  path,  we  must  expect 
our  pupils  to  do  the  same  thing.  If  we  will  not 
touch  an  earthworm,  can  we  expect  them  to  do 
so?    This  was  the  condition  of  that  crowd  of 
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teachers  and  the  study  of  Steele's  Zoology  was  a 
failure  that  year.  The  following  year  they  had 
botany  in  the  course,  which  received  a  similar 
treatment.  I  remember  that  sapie  crowd  had  a 
debate  as  to  whether  carbon  dioxide  was  heavier 
than  air.  The  teacher  in  charge  had  not  thought 
of  trying  the  experiment.  All  this  was  ten  years 
ago  and  in  another  part  of  the  state,  but  it  shows 
one  stage  in  the  evolution  of  science  in  the  coun- 
try schools. 

In  meeting  atid  associating  with  a  number  of 
the  township  high  school  teachers  of  the  state  I 
find  that  almost  every  one  is  doing  something  in 
a  scientific  way.  There  is  an  effort  made  to  have 
fewer  scientific  branches  taught  and  have  them 
really  scientific.  This  is  commendable.  On 
questioning  many  of  them,  I  find  that  it  is  the 
opinion  that  it  is  impracticable  to  teach  zoology 
and  botany  because  of  the  lack  of  laboratory 
facilities.  Yet  they  hang  on  to  physics  with  a 
grip  that  can  hardly  be  broken.  I  am  sure  that 
almost  every  township  high  school  in  the  state 
is  more  fitted  for  botany  and  zoology  than  for 
physics.  To  equip  a  physical  laboratory  requires 
an  outlay  of  money  which  most  trustees  cannot 
afford,  while  to  do  good  scientific  work  in  botany 
and  zoology  doesn't  of  necessity  mean  any  large 
outlay.  I  shall  merely  mention  what  has  been 
done.  For  several  years  our  students  of  biology 
made  their  forceps  from  galvanized  iron ;  for  a 
scalpel  they  used  their  pocket  knives.  Their 
microscope  wasja  twenty-five-cent  linen  tester, 
and  a  pair  of  embroidery  scissors  served  as  dis- 
secting scissors.  But  now  we  have  them  pur- 
chase a  dissecting  set  which  gives  better  satis- 
faction. I  had  one  class  a  whole  year  in  the 
grades  that  had  only  a  dissecting  needle,  made 
by  pushing  a  darning  needle  into  a  short  round 
stick  of  soft  wood,  and. a  linen  tester.  Some 
get  the  idea  that  the  only  way  to  do  scientific 
work  in  zoology  or  botany  is  to  have  a  compound 
microscope.  It  is  desirable  to  have  one,  or  a 
dozen,  but  all  the  work  a  country  school  or  even 
a  township  high  school  would  want  to  do  could 
be  done  without  it.  We  are  not  necessarily  do- 
ing scientific  work  when  we  are  looking  through 
a  microscope.  Neither  is  minute  anatomy  the 
only  kind  of  scientific  work  that  can  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  very  best  work 
can  be  done  without  the  microscope,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  What  we 
want  most  is  a  pair  of  good  eyes  and  a  desire  to 
use  them.  To  get  them  they  must  be  developed 
by  exercise.    We  must  expect  them  to  develop. 

I  would  suggest  then  that  we  inform  ourselves 
more  thoroughly  in  the  biological  and  physical 
sciences  and  begin  at  once  to  change  the  mo- 


notony of  the  school,  and  introduce  from  day  to 
day  living  lessons — ones  that  will  call  forth  ac- 
tivities that  only  science  work  can. 

You  have  alrtady  guessed  that  my  suggestion 
is  to  use  the  laboratory  method.  Make  the 
schoolroom  the  laboratory.  Bring  in  from  the 
fields  and  woods  flowers,  plants,  insects,  what- 
ever of  life  they  may  furnish.  Then,  let  nature 
be  the  laboratory.  Take  the  pupils  to  the  fields, 
the  valleys,  the  woods.  How  much  life  can  be 
instilled  into  the  children's  minds  by  studying 
the  things  of  nature  where  she  has  produced 
them.  Make  excursions,  look  into  things,  find 
out  nature's  secrets.  An  hour  spent  on  a 
thoughtful,  carefully  planned  excursion  is  worth 
several  hours  of  text-book  lessons.  How  much 
geography  will  mean  to  a  boy  when  he  goes  to 
the  hill,  the  stream,  the  city  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose of  studying  them. 

You  will  say  "  there  is  no  time  for  all  this — I 
am  overworked  now — It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  it."  Could  you  not  substitute  a  science  les- 
son  for  a  language  lesson  once  in  a  while? 
Could  not  the  thought  obtained  from  studying 
a  grasshopper,  a  bird,  a  dandelion  be  used  at  the 
next  language  lesson  ?  Then  could  not  this  les- 
son, properly  worked  out  be  used  as  a  writing 
lesson  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  make  science  the  all  im- 
portant thing  and  the  others  subordinate.  I  do 
mean  though  that  the  country  teacher  has  an 
opportunity  that  the  city  teacher  does  not  have. 
Every  natural  facility  is  at  hand  if  only  it  would 
be  used.  Think  of  a  country  boy,  spending  his 
young  life  among  the  trees  and  not  knowing 
them,  among  the  birds  and  flowers  and  not  hav- 
ing his  attention  fixed  upon  them,  among  the 
hills,'  streams,  springs,  and  plains  and  not 
dreaming  of  the  tremendous  forces  that  have 
produced  them  1 

And  then  in  conclusion,  there  is  a  world  of 
science  that  can  be  done  in  the  physiology  class. 
These  classes  are  usually  small.  Why  could  not 
each  student  have  a  specimen  constantly  at 
hand  to  illustrate  everything  he  studies?  Why 
must  he  be  fed  on  dry  bones  ?  Why  learn  mean- 
ingless terms  by  the  score  when  the  body 
furnishes  discussions  of  adaptations,  perfec- 
tions, beauties  not  equaled  anywhere.  It  is  use- 
ful to  have  names,  it  is  invaluable,  but  as  a 
means  and  not  as  an  end. 

The  butcher  will  furnish  many  a  valuable 
specimen  for  the  asking.  The  least  disagreeable 
specimen  is  the  frog.  It  is  wieldy,  plentiful, 
easily  preserved,  and  furnishes  illustrations  for 
most  physiological  facts.  Then  there  are  many 
physical  and  chemical  experiments  we  can  per- 
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form  that  will  make  the  functions  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  real.  Any  amount  of  apparatus 
can  be  devised  by  teachers  and  pupils.  Grive 
the  boys  and  girls  the  right  sort  of  encourage- 
ment and   many  pieces  of  apparatus  will  be 


found  at  home  and  brought  to  schooL     When 
in  the  grades  and  country  school,  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  material,  and  that  spirit  is 
still  abroad. 
Attica,  Ind. 


The  RbiiATion  HwrwjsEN  Oeoobafht  akd  Litbratube. 


By  ANNA  LBMIRA  BROWN. 


WHILE  the  close  conhection  which  exists 
between  history  and  literature  has  long 
been  realized  the  still  closer  relationship  be- 
tween geography  and  literature  has  been  ignored 
almost  entirely. 

In  one  sense  the  connection  between  history 
and  literature  is  more  obvious  than  that  between 
geography  and  literature;  and  yet,  the  geo- 
graphical element  in  literature  is  re-inforced  for 
the  reason  that  geographical  precede  historical 
facts,  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
recognized  ordinarily,  hold  a  causal  relation  to 
them.  Then,  too,  history  is  concerned  with  lit- 
terature  only  when  the  localities  or  characters 
dealt  with  are  drawn  with  reference  to  their 
actual  history,  while  geographical  elements  un- 
derlie nearly  every  literary  production  and  many 
which  will  never  be  included  within  the  term 
"  literature." 

The  terms  '*  geography  "  and  '*  geographical " 
as  used  in  this  paper  will  have  a  somewhat 
broader  significance  l^an  is  sometimes  given 
them.  Until  recently,  by  geography  was  meant 
the  mere  superficial  descriptions  of  the  earth's 
surface — or  parts  of  it — its  appearance,  produc- 
tions, cities,  races,  and  the  boundaries,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  of  its  political  divisions 
and  sub-divisions,  and  the  location  of  its  objects 
of  chief  interest ;  such  as,  cities,  rivers,  oceans, 
or  mountain  chains. 

To  Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  more  than  to  any 
other  scientist,  is  due  the  recognition  of  the 
deeper,  and  broader  significance  of  geography 
and  geographical  study  which  characterizes  the 
present  methods  of  geographical  study.  He  led 
scientists  to  regard  the  physiographical  condi- 
tions of  the  earth  as  determining  elements  in 
the  development  of  the  characteristic  racial  dis- 
tinctions ;  from  that  proposition  it  was  a  natural 
and  logical  conclusion  to  decide  that  political 
divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  were  as  much  de- 
pendent upon  physiographic  conditions  as  were 
the  so-called  natural  divisions,  although  the  re- 
sults were  not  so  quickly  apparent. 

That  Switzerland  so  early  became  a  republic 


and  retained  its  government  in  a  continent  de- 
voted to  monarchies  was  foreshadowed  by  Csesar, 
who,  two  thousand  years  ago,  after  describing 
the  people  of  Helvetia  and  its  situation,  wrote : 
''His  rebus  fiebat,  ut  et  minus  late  vagarentur, 
et  minus  facile  finitimis  bellum  inferre  possent ; 
qua  ex  parte  homines  bellandi  cupidi  magno 
dolore  adficiebantur."  For  it  follows  that  if  the 
Helvetians  found  it  difficult  to  wage  war  upon 
their  neighbors,  their  neighbors  found  a  return 
of  the  bellicose  compliments  equally  difficult. 
The  Scottish  Highlands,  China,  Thibet,  and  cer- 
tain African  localities  owed  their  long  immunity 
from  conquest  to  unconquerable  physiographic 
conditions.  Again,  the  development  of  a  coun- 
try depends  upon  its  wealth  in  natural  resources 
— ^agricultural  and  mineral,  and  its  facilities  for 
commerce,  foreign  or  domestic.  The  military 
development  of  a  country  must  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  its  fitness  for  supporting  a  large  body 
of  armed  men,  upon  the  possibility  of  speedily 
mobilizing  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  upon  its 
possession  of  harbors  for  fleets.  When  one 
reads  of  the  wintering  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
on  the  California  coast  in  the  year  1580  one 
cannot  but  wonder  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  upon  American  history,  and,  inci- 
dentally, upon  American  literature  had  he 
known  of  the  mineral  wealth, — to  say  nothing  of 
the  agricultural  possibilities,  buried  beyond  the 
low  Coast  Range.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  two  rea- 
sons which  prevented  English  exploration  of  the 
California  coast  at  that  date,  when  England 
and  Spain  contended  for  the  naval  supremacy  of 
the  world,  was  the  absence  of  suitable  harbors, 
and,  probably,  the  forbidding  and  barren  aspect 
of  the  Coast  Range.  Suppose  the  wonders  of 
the  Klondike  gold  fields  had  excited  the  world 
thirty  years  earlier  than  they  did  I  Imagine 
that  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  could  be  so 
swung  as  to  lie  at  right  angles  to  it6  position ; 
imagine  the  transposition  of  Behring's  and  Da- 
vis' straits ;  imagine  that  the  Mississippi  takes 
its  rise  upon  the  northern  slope  of  the  ''Height 
of  Land  " ;  imagine  a  thousand  transformations 
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of  physiographic  conditions  over  the  earth,  and 
then  attempt  to  fit  history  and  literature  as  they 
now  stand  to  those  changed  conditions,  if  neces- 
sary, to  prove  the  existence  of  an  underlying 
geographical  foundation. 

We  do  not  expect  the  inhabitants  of  an  island 
to  show  the  same  characteristics  and  mode  of 
development  that  are  found  in  the  people  of  an 
inland,  mountainous  country.  The  natives  of 
the  American  continents  showed  very  plainly 
the  effects  of  geographical  and  climatic  condi- 
tions in  their  modes  of  life.  Compare  the  Dig- 
ger with  the  Aztec  tribes,  the  Sioux  with  the 
filootenai. 

Mr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill  in  The  Realm  of  Nature 
says :  "  The  way  in  which  igneous  rocks  occur, 
whether  poured  out  as  lava  on  the  surface  or 
forced  as  intrusive  sheets  between  beds  of  other 
rocks,  g^atly  influences  the  part  they  take  in 
determining  the  scenery  of  a  country." 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  average  reader  of 
general  literature,  who  does  not  give  special 
thought  to  the  matter,  realizes  how  much  the 
skillful  author  depends  upon  scenery  to  em- 
phasize his  xielineations  of  incident  or  charac- 
ter. This  is  especially  true  in  poetry ;  witness, 
Longfellow's  voluminous  compilation  published 
under  the  title  of  *'  Poems  of  Places." 

Entirely  omitting  works  of  a  serious  or  popu- 
lar scientific  nature  many  works  might  be 
enumerated  which  would  be  valuable  to  the 
teacher  in  the  emphasis  of  physiographic  condi- 
tions. Personally,  I  recall  that  Russia  was  made 
much  more  vivid  to  me  by  witnessing  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dramatization  of  Jules  Verne's  po- 
litical novel,  Michael  Slrogoff,the  Courier  of  the 
Czar.  While  the  performance  of  such  a  play 
by  a  superior  company  upon  a  well-appointed 
stage  is  more  impressive  than  the  mere  reading 
of  a  book  the  value  of  both  is  traceable  to  the 
same  principle.  Although  I  was  a  teacher  of 
many  years'  experience  before  reading  the  book, 
the  descriptions  of  Iceland,— its  ancient  customs, 
the  horrors  of  its  penal  colony  working  in  the 
sulphur  mines  and  the  inevitable  influence  of 
the  privations  of  life  in  an  isolated  region  upon 
life  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  in  The  Bondman  made  Iceland  more  real 
to  me  than  years  of  enclyopeedic  study  could 
have  done.  The  formal  study  of  such  conditions 
lacks  the  interest  bestowed  by  the  personality  of 
strong  flctional  characters.  A  similar  impres- 
sion is  made  by  Mrs.  Barr's  Jan  Vedder's  Wife 
and  her  Prisoners  of  Conscience,  ^ 

To  the  mysteries  of  an  unread  nature  we  owe 
the  beautiful  myths  which  were  the  beginning 
of   literature — the   world   over.     That   nature 


should  assume  diverse  forms  and  suggest  diverse 
meanings  to  the  peoples  of  different  localities  is 
our  gain,  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  The 
Grecian  and  the  Norse  myths  are  exemplifica- 
tions of  this  gain.  Ancient  religions  were  for 
the  most  part  outgrowths  of  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  nature.  While  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  presentation  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  Persians  and  the  Druids,  their  original  basis 
was  identical,  but  modified  by  physiographic, 
climatic,  and  racial  conditions.  Bev.  James 
Freeman  Clark  in  Ten  Great  Religions  traces  the 
place  of  nature  in  the  epoch-making  religions  of 
the  world  in  a  very  strong,  convincing  manner. 

To  return  to  literature  .—who  that  has  read 
Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserahles  did  not  pause  after 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and 
consider  the  part  played  by  the  sunken  road  of 
Chain  in  the  development  of  nineteenth  century 
civilization.  The  conqueror  of  all  Europe  finally 
lost  his  freedom,  and  made  St.  Helena  famous, 
because  of  an  unknown— ditch  I 

The  library  method  of  studying  history  is  be- 
coming justly  popular  among  the  better  class  of 
teachers.  It  will  be  a  great  advance  in  the  cor- 
relation of  the  different  studies  when  library 
methods  of  studying  geography  are  introduced. 
Such  work  presupposes  access  to  a  good  library, 
a  deeply-read  corxm  of  teachers  and  the  spending 
of  more  time  and  money  in  preparation  than 
most  teachers  under  present  conditions  can  af- 
ford to  spend. 

A  class  of  children  whose  average  age  is  thir- 
teen have  been  very  much  interested  recently  in 
their  geography.  When  volcanoes  were  the  sub- 
ject of  study  the  description  of  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  as  given  by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  was  provided  for  them; 
other  extracts  from  literature  were  presented, 
and  pictures  of  noted  volcanoes  were  shown  to 
them.  These  pupils  were  introduced  to  Wash- 
ington Irving  while  studying  the  Hudson  River, 
and  geography  is  to  them  a  very  vital  thing. 
It  is  not  half  so  important  for  pupils  to  know 
the  exact  population  of  New  York  and  London 
as  to  know  why  large  populations  must  center 
at  those  places. 

Some  of  these  children  have  older  brothers 
and  sisters  whose  study  of  geography  consisted 
in  bounding  countries  and  states,  learning  their 
capitals  and  chief  cities  and  giving  formal  de- 
scriptions of  rivers,  mountain  chains,  and  other 
natural  features  after  the  antiquated  map- 
question  lack  of  method.  The  comparisons 
drawn  by  the  children  are  as  suggestive  as  they 
are  amusing. 
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INFL.UENCK   OF  MT7SIC   AND   ART    IN  NA- 
TIONAI.  lilFS. 


In  a  brief  glaoce  at  national  history  we  may 
see  the  effect  on  national  character  and  achieve- 
ment of  an  education  founded  upon  music.  Just 
beside  this  nation  we  may  see  another  that  had 
no  music  in  its  system  of  education,  and  actively 
opposed  the  pursuit  of  music  by  its  citizens. 

These  two  nationalities  struggled  for  suprem- 
acy in  Greece  through  the  centuries.  Sparta 
excelled  in  producing  fighting  men,  but  dreaded 
with  superstitious  fear  the  supposed  enervating 
influences  of  literature,  poetry,  art  and  music. 
It  even  feared  the  influence  of  a  mother's  love, 
and  the  state  took  the  future  warrior  from  his 
mother's  arins  almost  in  babyhood  and  trained 
him  in  brutality  even  as  Rome  trained  her  gladi- 
ators. 

Athens  remains  to-day  the  great  fountain  of 
art,  poetry,  sculpture,  and  music,  and  history 
tells  us  that  music  was  part  of  all  the  poetry, 
literature,  and  such  sciences  as  were  then  known. 
They  sang  and  chanted  all  the  lessons  in  these 
departments.  The  great  Aristotle  sidvocated 
and  perfected  this  system.  You  know  the 
record. 

Sparta!  What  is  her  record?  Her  brute 
force  died  with  the  stalwart  bodies  of  her  sons, 
and  she  left  no  record  in  literature,  art  poetry, 
or  music.  Two  paragraphs  from  the  encyclope- 
dia sum  up  the  end  of  Spartan  influence .  *'  The 
site  of  the  city  has  not  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  it  is  a  question  whether  much  re- 
mains worth  bringing  to  life."  The  second  is: 
**  She  sank  finally,  we  know  not  how,  under  the 
degrading  dominion  of  a  sort  of  robber  chief, 
Nabis,  who  fastened  his  dominion  upon  her  by 
the  support  of  emancipated  slaves  and  merce- 
naries of  the  lowest  class.  Her  best  citizens 
were  put  to  death  or  banished,  and  she  was  de- 
based into  a  refuge  of  pirates  and  robbers." 


Need  *For 


competent 
Music. 


Teachers   in 


The  chief  difiSculty  with  the  plans  of  music 
teaching  as  they  exist]  to-day  is  that  they  have 


been  prepared  especially  to  meet  the  incapaci- 
ty of  incompetent  teachers.  Such  treatment 
of  music  lowers  the  plane  of  music  teaching. 
An  incompetent  teacher  and  an  incompetent 
plan — what  a  combination  I  By  what  principle 
of  pedagogy,  modern  or  otherwise^  can  such  an 
alliance  be  Justified?  Most  certainly  do  the 
teachers  of  our  schools  need  help,  but  they  never 
can  be  benefited  by  robbing  music  of  its  charm 
and  inspiration,  by  treating  it  in  a  so-caUed 
practical  way.  This  practical  treatment  is  im- 
practical in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  for 
no  teacher  can  teach  a  subject  in  the  proper 
spirit  when  the  real  spirit  and  life  of  that  sub- 
ject has  been  taken  out  of  it  by  the  plan  of 
grading  and  arrangement.  Therefore,  a  plan  of 
music  for  the  child,  and  for  the  teacher  as  well, 
should  be  more  than  a  logical  development  of 
the  science  of  music ;  it  should  be  psychological 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  development  of  the 
child,  appealing  in  the  highest  degree  to  every 
quality  of  mind  and  heart,  and  this  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  the  teacher  who  is  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  her  subject,  who  appreciates 
the  possibilities  of  music  for  the  child,  and  who 
works  for  the  development  of  these  possibilities. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  possess  qualities  that 
fit  her  to  teach  music  properly  will  find  much 
inspiration  in  a  plan  of  work  that  is  based  on 
the  true  idea  of  musical  development.  Music 
in  the  soul  must  precede  music  on  the  lips; 
heart  and  mind  must  work  in  accord,  then  a 
knowledge  of  tune  and  time  will  follow  and  the 
hour  devoted  to  singing  will  be  one  of  inspira- 
tion, enthusiasm,  interest  and  benefit  for  both 
pupil  and  teacher. 

—P.  C.  Hayden  at  N.E,A, 


The  Touch  of  Art. 


Sometimes  the  day  is  dark,  and  all  goes  wrong , 
And  clouds  hang  dull  and  heavy  o'er  the  land, 
While  lonesome  longings  lie  about  the  heart. 

Then,  by  and  by,  they  shape  themselves  to  song  ; 
And  Chords,  awakened  by  the  master  hand, 
Soothe  other  souls  to  peace — and  this  is  art. 

— Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 
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Tr*  {ram  tfie  Gennan  by  E.  S* 

Tranquillo. 


The  Evening  Star. 


F*  A*  L.  Jao6b» 


^ 


^^ 


± 


'^- 


P 

1.  Aft  -  er  Bun  -  set     mel 

2.  Kind-ly  light  'tis    throw 
8.  Here  in  fra-grant  bow 
4.  Star,  BO  soft  -  ly     glow  ■ 


low  Glows  a     sin  -  gle     star, 

ing  0  -  ver  earth  and     sea, 

ers  Ten  -  der  light  it       sheds, 

ing  In  sweet  ra-diance  mild, 


1^ 


m 


-r 


X 


Beaming  soft  and     yel    • 
Bhow-ing  tar  -  dy      bird  • 
Kiss  -  ing  sleep  -  y      flow 
Would  thy  beams  were  show 


low        On    our  world  a  -    far. 
lings  Where  their  nests  may     be. 

ers         In    the  gar -den    beds. 
-   ing      Ne'er    a    home-less  child  I 


A  Round 


f 


-7^" 


I 


i 


JSl 


Fram  the  German* 

AndarUe. 


Now  the  Sun  Is  Sinking*         Emst  Anxbutu. 


ii 


^laE 


m 


^^f 


--^ 


1.  Now  the  sun    is      sink  -  ing 

2.  And  the  mer  -  ry   stream  -  let, 
8.  Cow-slip,  dai-sy,       vio  -  let 


I 

In  the  gold -en  west; 
As  it^  runs  a  -  long, 
In  their   lit  -  tie       beds 


I 


i=t: 


^ 


f=t=^ 


i 


t   t   i   i 


?^ 


r 


Birds  and  bees  and  chil  -  dren,      AU  have  gone  to      rest* 
With   a   voice  of    sweet  -  ness     Sings  its     ev-'ning    song. 
All     a-mong  the  grass  -  es       Hide  their  wea-ry     heaoB. 
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Tbee  Stubt. 


An  oatline  of  some  work  on  trees  is  given  be- 
low, noting  the  special  points  of  observation  for 
various  months.  On  account  of  space  it  is  nec- 
essary to  present  the  plan  in  a  condensed  form, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  explanatory  remarks 
will  render  the  work  intelligible  to  the  reader, 
and  indicate,  in  some  degree,  its  motive,  scope 
and  possibilities. 

I.  Selection  of  Trees. 

In  choosing  their  trees  for  observation  the 
children  were  limited,  for  class  work,  to  the  se- 
lection of  those  upon  the  school  ground  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  school,  as  frequent 
visiU  to  the  trees  were  absolutely  necessary  and 
fundamental  in  the  work.  However,  the  inter- 
est of  individual  children  in  the  trees  about 
their  homes  or  in  places  visited  by  them  was  al- 
ways recognized  and  encouraged,  and  the  data 
gathered  by  them  outside  of  school  were  used 
whenever  possible  for  comparison  in  making 
their  class  observations. 

The  children's  reasons  for  choice  of  trees 
were  usually  very  simple,  for  example :  ''I  choose 
the  pine  because  it's  the  Christmas  tree!"  ''I 
choose  the  birch  because  it's  the  prettiest  tree  I" 
"I  choose  the  elm  because  it's  the  tallest  tree  I" 
The  oak  was  often  selected  for  its  shade  or 
acorns,  the  willow  for  its  catkin,  etc.  As  the 
children  were  always  spontaneous  and  unham- 
pered in  their  choices  we  could  Judge  what  ap- 
pealed most  strongly  to  them.  The  following 
plan  has  been  revised  many  times  upon  the  basis 
of  natural  interest,  until  now  no  attempt  is 
made  in  it  to  force  the  children  into  close  analy- 
sis of  the  parts  and  processes  of  the  trees  and 
leaves,  but  it  suggests  that  the  children  be  al- 
lowed, under  favorable  conditions,  to  obierve 
and  compare  the  general  habits  and  uses  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  our  common  trees. 
II.  Notes  on  Reading. 

The  results  of  the  children's  observations  were 
used  for  blackboard  and  printed  reading  lessons. 
As  each  month  brought  a  change  in  the  trees 
and  new  questions  concerning  them,  there  was 
a  constant  increase  in  their  written  and  printed 
vocabulary,  and  as  they  looked  again  and  again 
at  the  same  trees,  continued  repetition  of  words 
was  necessary  for  expressing  what  they  saw. 
Each  reading  lesson  had  a  diBiinct  purpose.    It 


not  only  summed  up  the  observations  of  the 
class  so  that  the  children  could  hold  them  clearly 
in  mind  but  each  one  contained  the  data  for 
some  new  inferences ;  for  instance  in  the  follow- 
ing lessons  : 

The  trees  need  water. 

The  trees  need  soil. 

The  trees  need  heat. 

The  trees  need  light. 

They  give  shade. 

They  give  fruit. 

They  give  wood. 

They  give  pleasure. 

They  can  give  back  heat,  light  and  soil. 

You  may  tell  how. 

All  the  facts  were  in  the*  experience  of  the 
children,  yet  the  mere  summing  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  seeing  it  in  a  new  relation  gave  them 
a  feeling  of  power  and  exerted  a  strong  influ- 
ence for  further  investigation. 

III.  Construction  and  Color  Work. 

Once  or  twice  in  each  month  the  children  re- 
corded, in  painting*,  their  ideas  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  landscapes,  trees,  birds,  fruits,  etc. 

By  the  end  of  September  they  felt  the  desire 
to  preserve  their  work.  They  bound  it  into 
book  form  and  then  by  measuring,  determined 
the  size  of  a  cover  and  made  it  of  manilla 
paper. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  month,  the  October 
conditions  were  represented  and  bound  in  the 
same  manner.  Decorative  Design  began  when  the 
children  painted  upon  the  covers  something 
typical  of  the  month;— i.e.,  they  were  given 
seeds,  stems,  leaves, etc.,  and  they  arranged  their 
patterns  upon  their  desks  and  then  represented 
them  in  color  upon  their  book-covers.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  ten  books  were  bound  into 
one  large  book.  The  cover  of  this  book  was 
made  of  cardboard  covered  with  leatherette. 
IV.  Number. 

Accuracy  and  skill  in  measuring    in  whole 

numbers  and  fractions  were  acquired  in  making 

the  books,  seed  envelopes,  boxes  for  wood,  and 

in  the  experiments  which  the  work  necessitated. 

V.  Literature. 

The  selection  of  stories,  songs  and*  poems  of 
course  depended  in  part  upon  the  experience 
and  environment  of  the  particular  class  of  chil- 
*Colored  crayon  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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dren.  Bat  such  stories  as  Lowell's  Rhoecu$, 
Wiltse's  The  Walnut  Tree  That  Wanted  to  Bear 
Tulips;  the  myths  of  Daphne,  Philemon  and 
Banos,  The  Poplar  Tree  and  the  Secret  of  Fire; 
the  stories  of  historical  trees ;  songs  such  as  TJie 
Tree  in  Winter,  by  Eleanor  Smith,  and  poems  like 
Susan  Coolidge's  How  the  Leaves  Came  Down  have 
always  been  invaluable  in  this  work. 

SuoassTiVE  Plan  of  Wobk  on  Tbbbs. 
Details  for  each  month, 
iSept^m&er.— Selection  of  trees  for  study.  Paint- 
ing appearance—green   leaves,  etc.    Summing 
up  of  the  children's  observations  and  experi- 
ences into  reading  lessons.    Special  points  for 
observation  during  this  month  :— what  the  trees 
need— what    the    trees   give,--cla8sification  of 
fruits — colors  in  ripe  and  unripe  fruits,  seeds  in 
ripe  and  unripe  fruits.     The    inference    from 
this  study  will  probably  be,  that  when  the  seed 
is  ready  to  be  planted,  the  fruit  is  most  attract- 
ive, meUow  and  palatable  and  thus  the  children 
are  brought  directly  but  unconsciously  into  con- 
tact with  the  great  law    of   interdependence. 
The  interest  might  be  enhanced,  if  desired,  by 
such  a  poem  as  Bjornsen's — 
Thb  Tbbb. 
'*  The  trees'  early  leaf  buds  were  bursting  their 

brown. 
'  Shall  I  take  them  away?'  said  the  frost,  sweep- 
ing down ; 
'  No,  leave  them  alone,  'till  the  blossoms  have 

ffrown' 
Prayed  the  tree,  while  it  trembled  from  rootlet 
to  crown. 

The  tree  bore  its  blossoms  and  all  the  birds  sung. 
'  Shall  I  take  them  away?'  said  the  wind,  as  he 

swung, 
'No,  leave  them  alone   'till  the  berries  have 

grown,' 
Prayed  the  tree,  while  its   leaflets   quivering 

hung. 

The  tree  bore  its  fruit  in  the  mid  summer's 

glow. 
Said  the  girl, '  May  I  gather  the  berries  now? ' 
*  Yes,  all  thou  canst  see,  take  them ;  all  are  for 

thee' 
Said  the  tree,  while   it  bent  down  its  laden 
boughs  low." 

6.  Octodtfr.— Frequent  visits  to  the  trees, — 
painting  of  appearance — brilliant  coloring  of 
leaves,  etc.  Special  points  for  the  month— (1) 
study  of  the  seeds  of  the  trees  and  plants— col- 
lection and  examination  of  the  seeds,  compari- 
son as  to  size,  number  and  protection  of  those 
that  are  self-sown  with  those  that  are  dissemi- 
nated by  the  wind,  by  animals  and  by  man.  (2) 
study  of  the  animal  life  on  the  trees— cpcoons 
and  observation  of  which  trees  have  been  most 
used  for  the  food  and  homes  of  animals. 

November. — Children    make  group  and  indi- 


vidual trips  to  the  trees  and  report  conditions. 
Becord  changes  in  appearance  by  painting— form 
of  bare  trees  observed  and  compared  with  Sep- 
tember and  October  pictures.  Special  point  of 
observation  for  the  month — (1)  the  relation  of 
bud  formation  and  protection  to  the  falling 
leaves,— which  leaves  fell  first,— which  tree  has 
largest  buds,  etc.  (2)  Stories  of  trees  illustrat- 
ing poipts  observed. 

Dectfm&er.— Compare  other  trees  with  the  pine 
tree.  Large  painting  of  the  trees  to  illustrate 
the  differences.  Many  stories,  songs  and  games 
concerning  the  pine  or  Christmas  tree.  Special 
study  for  the  month — the  growth  of  the  trees. 

The  children,  knowing  that  their  own  growth 
is  not  recorded  in  any  definite  way  upon  their 
bodies  are  always  delighted  to  find  how  the 
trees  register  it. 

Suggestive  questions  for  the  children. — Do  all  the 
trees  on  these  grounds  with  about  the  same  soil, 
heat,  light  and  moisture,  grow  alike?  How 
shall  we  find  out  ? 

Examine  twigs  of  the  willow,  oak,  maple,  elm, 
ash-leaf  maple,  and  poplar. 

Find  the  end  of  the  twig.  Gro  back  until  you 
find  the  first  set  of  rings  which  go  all  the  way 
around  the  twig.  Show  last  year's  on  your 
twig.  Find  the  last  year's  growth  of  a  certain 
number  of  twigs  for  each  of  the  trees,  etc. 

For  seat  work,  the  children  might  measure 
and  then  cut  paper  strips,  indicating  the  total 
growth  of  eight  or  twelve  twigs  of  certain  trees. 
Children  explain  and  compare  work  in  class.  K 
obstacles  present  themselves,  as  the  adding  of 
whole  numbers  and  fractions,  children  should 
have  all  the  time  necessary  in  drill  to  overcome 
them. 

Qu««ttan.— How  does  it  happen  that  if  twelve 
willow  twigs  grew  thirteen  yards  and  twelve  oak 
twigs  grew  eighteen  inches  during  the  year,  that 
the  trees  are  so  nearly  the  same  size  ? 

Answer. — In  measuring  the  twigs  the  children 
may  have  noticed  that  many  delicate  willow 
twigs  have  frozen  back  from  a  foot  to  a  yard  in 
length,  while  the  oak  which  grew  less  was  more 
carefuUy  protected  and  sustained  no  loss.  They 
have  thus  the  data  for  answering  the  question. 
Let  the  children  plan  a  way  to  keep  the  data 
gathered. 

January. — ^Notice  the  effect  of  freezing  upon 
the  trees.  Paint  appearance  of  trees  that  can 
be  seen  from  schoolroom  window.  Record  con- 
dition of  others  in  writing.  Visit,  if  possible 
some  conservatory  where  tropical  plants  may  be 
seen — note  temperature. — How  does  it  happen 
that  we  can  have  oranges,  banannas,  etc.,  in 
the  winter  ? 
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Special  subject  for  the  month — the  industrial 
uses  of  wood— the  study  of  paper,  rubber,  cork, 
rope,  bamboo,  etc.,  by  means  of  specimens,  pic- 
tures and  reading  lessons.  For  example — the 
following  is  a  reading  lesson  for  second  grade 
children  in  this  connection. 

India-Rubber. 

A  queer  tree  once  grew  in  a  land  south  of  us. 
It  lived  in  a  great  forest  with  many  other  trees. 
The  air  was  always  hot  and  moist.  The  tree 
liked  this,  and  grew  very  large. 

One  day  an  Indian  came  that  way.  As  he 
passed  under  the  branches  the  parrots  screamed 
at  him.  A  great  snake  glided  across  his  path. 
Lizards  crawled  'over  the  wet  ground.  But  he 
did  not  notice  them. 

He  went  up  to  the  tree  and  cut  several  gashes 
in  it.  Under  the  gashes  he  fastened  little  dishes. 
These  were  made  of  clay,  dried  in  the  sun. 
They  were  fastened  to  the  tree  with  pieces  of 
soft  clay. 

A  white  juice  dropped  from  the  gash  into  the 
dish.  In  the  morning  the  Indian  collected  the 
jiiice.  Then  he  built  a  fire  of  oily  palm  nuts. 
He  had  a  stick  with  a  clay  mold  on  the  end.  He 
dipped  the  mold  into  the  milky  juice  and  held 
it  over  the  smoke. 

The  juice  soon  hardened.  Then  he  dipped  it 
and  held  it  over  the  smoke  again.  By  and  by 
he  had  a  thick  layer  of  rubber  on  his  mold.  This 
he  cut  ofF  and  hung  up  to  dry.  It  was  then 
.  ready  to  be  made  into  many  useful  things. 
Name  some  of  them. 

February.— 'PBLint  appearance  of  trees  and 
record  any  changes  noticed,  in  writing.  Special 
point  for  the  month,  the  study  of  wood.  Chil- 
dren collect  specimens  of  wood  from  every 
available  source. 

The  teacher  should  have  ready  specimens  from 
each  of  the  selected  trees,  etc. ;  large  collections 
of  the  most  useful  woods  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. 

Is  all  wood  alike?  Probable  experiments 
necessary  in  answering  the  question  after  ob- 
serving differences  in  bark,  color,  etc. : 

(1)  Cutting  of  specimens  of  wood  in  two  direc- 
tions.    (Ease  in  cutting.) 

(2)  Polishing  and  oiling  of  specimens. 

(3)  Note  effect  upon  them  of  heat  and 
moisture. 

(4)  Test  each  as  a  fuel— which  ignites  first, 
which  bums  longest. 

Number. — (Relative  strength  of  woods.) 

(1)  Test  of  strength  of  different  specimens  of 

wood.    The  specimens  should  be  of  uniform  size 

and  cut  (perhaps  HXHX12  in.) .   The  weights, 

varying  from  1  to  15  pounds,  might  be  bags  of 


sand,  prepared  by  the  children.  These  should 
be  hung  exactly  upon  the  middle  point  of  the 
small  beam  of  wood,  in  a  uniform  way  during 
each  test,  to  make  the  data  gathered  at  all 
valuable. 

(2)  Note  the  appearance  of  wood  exposed  to 
the  weather — which  kind  will  endure  most  ? 
Why? 

(3)  Weigh  specimens  of  different  kinds  of 
wood,  painted  and  un painted.  Record  the 
weight  of  each.  Soak  them  and  weigh  again. 
Compare  results.  Which  takes  up  the  most 
water  ?  Use  of  paint  to  wood.  Other  inferences. 

The  children  should  visit  any  factories  in  the 
vicinity  and  see,  if  possible,  under  supervision, 
the  processes  of  seasoning,  warping,  staining, 
polishing,  testing,  carving,  etc.  Find  where 
trees  come  from.  How  the  wood  is  cut.  What 
parts  of  trees  are  utilized,  and  the  kind  and 
grain  of  wood  best  for  furniture,  floors,  beams, 
and  ornamental  purposes. 

The  children  should  not  be  forced  to  make  all 
these  observations  for  the  sake  of  observingj  or 
because  the  teacher  said  so,  but  if  they  are  told 
before  going  that  when  they  come  back  they 
may  choose  the  wood  which  they  think  will  make 
the  best  table,  desk,  chair,  ruler,  pencil  or  floor 
and  each  chooses  one  special  object  to  investi- 
gate, they  will  make  all  the  observations  natur- 
ally as  means  to  an  end,  and  the  knowledge 
gathered  will  be  much  more  definite.  For  seat 
work  (1)  the  children  label  and  classify  the 
woods  which  they  have  gathered,  (2)  make  a  case 
to  hold  their  specimens,  (3)  oil  and  polish  wood, 
(4)  study  wood  and  tree  through  painting  and 
modelling. 

March. — Renew  class  visit  to  the  trees.  Paint 
appearances  and  keep  record  of  the  changes  ob- 
served. Compare  trees  by  means  of  action 
games,  blackboard  illustrations,  etc. 

Special  point  for  the  month — study  the  saps  of 
trees — find  out  some  things  which  they  contain. 
Tap  maple  trees  and  make  maple  sugar,  if  possi- 
ble. 

April,  May,  Jun«.— During  the  spring  months 
the  same  line  of  observation  will  be  continued. 
The  children  will  be  given  ample  opportunity  to 
study  outdoor  conditions— germination,  the  re- 
turn of  the  birds,  the  coming  of  insects  and  the 
opening  of  buds  (catkins),  flowers  and  leaves 
upon  the  trees.  The  work  will  be  at  all  times 
synthetical  rather  than  analytical.  It  will  re- 
quire much  reading  material  and  exercise  in 
every  form  of  expression. 

The  flnal  test  of  the  year's  work  will  be  the 
children's  love  for  the  trees  and  their  wholesome 
desire  to  know  more  about  them. 
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History  of  Arithmbtic. 


XXI — ^The  International  Date  Line. 

If  a  traveler  should  start  at  noon  on  Friday 
and  travel  west  at  a  rate  that  would  take  him 
around  the  world  in  twenty-four  hours  he  would 
keep  pace  with  the  sun,  and  to  him  it  would  be 
Friday  noon  throughout  the  journey.  On  his 
return  home,  however,  his  friends  would  tell 
him  that  it  was  Saturday  noon.  Wh^ere  should 
he  have  made  the  change  from  Friday  to 
Saturday  ? 

If,  however,  our  traveler,  traveling  at  the 
same  rate  should  go  east  he  would  pass  through 
midnight  when  one-fourth  the  way  around, 
through  what  is  to  him  Saturday  noon  when  one- 
half  around,  through  midnight  again  when  three- 
fourths  around,  and  would  reach  home  at  what  he 
would  suppose  to  be  Sunday  noon.  His  friends 
would  again  correct  him  and  tell  him  it  was 
Saturday  noon.  Where  should  he  have  dropped 
his  apparent  extra  day  ? 

In  going  west  around  the  world,  whether  the 
voyage  is  made  in  a  day  or  in  a  year  one  day  is 
lost,  and  in  going  east  around  the  world  one  day 
is  gained.  In  order  that  the  traveler's  time  may 
agree  with  that  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  passes,  it  is  necessary  that  at  some  point  he 
should  add  one  day  to  his  time  if  he  be  going 
west,  and  at  the  same  point  subtract  a  day  if  he 
be  going  east.  The  point  where  this  is  done  is  a 
point  on  the  International  Date  Line.  As  a 
rule  navigators  make  the  change  at  the  180th 
meridian. 

The  180th  meridian  does  not  at  all  coincide 
with  the  actual  date  line ;  that  is,  with  the  line 
which  separates  days,  or  the  line  upon  one  side  of 
which  it  is  Sunday  and  upon  the  other  Mon- 
day. 

All  civilized  countries  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly get  their  time  from  Kome.  The  civiliza- 
tion that  has  moved  west  has  carried  its  time 
with  it,  and  so  with  that  which  has  moved  east. 
The  two  streams  have  met  on  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  where  the 
eastern  stream  crossed  over  into  Alaska.  The 
meeting  of  the  two  streams  means  a  circuit  of 
the  globe,  and  therefore  a  difference  in  time  of 
one  day.  The  Date  Line  is  then  that  line  of 
separation  between  the  islands  settled  from  the 
east  and  those  settled  from  the  west.    When 


America  came  into  possession  of  Alaska  she 
pushed  the  line  out  beyond  her  western  borders. 

The  line  north  of  Behring  strait  is  not  very 
definitely  located.  ''South  of  the  strait  it 
passes  west  of  Clark's  or  St.  Lawrence  island. 
Thence  it  passes  west  of  Grore's  island ;  thence 
southwest  between  the  Aleutian  islands  and 
Asia.  It  then  passes  southwest,  some  degrees 
east  of  Cape  Lopatka  and  the  group  of  Kurile 
islands,  thence  just  east  of  the  Japan  islands 
Jesso  and  Niphon,  keeping  west  of  Guadalupa 
and  Margaret  islands,  but  east  of  Bonin,  Loo 
Choo  and  Patchoo  islands  and  southeast  of  For- 
mosa. The  line  then  passes  through  Bashee 
channel,  just  north  of  the  Bashee  islands.  It 
enters  the  China  sea  east  of  Hong  Kong.  It 
then  passes  south  just  west  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  but  keeps  east  of  Palawan  island.  It  is 
here  that  it  reaches  its  most  western  point,  being 
about  116°  E.  longitude.  It  then  takes  a  south- 
east course  passing  through  the  Sooloo  islands 
south  of  Mindanao,  and  north  of  Gilolo. 
Thence  it  passes  east  nearly  parallel  with,  but 
just  north  of,  the  equator  to  a  point  just  north 
of  Shank  island,  thence  southeast,  leaving  High 
island,  Gilbert  Archipelago,  Taswell  islands  and 
the  DePuyster  group  on  the  northeast,  thence  to 
a  point  northeast  of  the  Navigator  or  Samoan 
islands,  thence  south,  keeping  eadt  of  the  Navi- 
gator, Friendly,  Tonga,  Vasquez,  Kermadic  and 
Curtis  islands  and  west  of  the  Society  and  Cook 
islands.  Thence  it  continues  south,  bearing  a 
little  to  the  west  so  as  to  cross  Chatham  island, 
and  thence  to  the  South  pole." 

With  the  above  description  anyone  can  easily 
trace  the  line  on  a  map.  Some  large  map  of  the 
schoolroom  should  have  the  time  permanently 
marked  upon  it  for  use  in  teaching  Longitude 
and  Time. 


Short  Cuts— V. 


Multiplication.— (Continued.) 
18.  To  multiply  by  any  mixed  number  which 
is  an  aliquot  part  of  10, 100, 1,000,  etc.    This  is 
readily  understood  by  means  of  a  few  problems, 
(a)  Multiply  462  by  2)^. 
2M=y=Ji  of  10. 
2)^X4e2=Ji  of  4,620=1,155. 
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(b)  Multiply  748  by  9^, 
9A=¥i^=Aofl00. 
9^X748= A  of  74,800=6,800. 

(c)  Multiply  792  by  6Ji. 
6Ji=V=W=Ji  of  H  of  100. 
6JiX792=Ji  of  H  of  79,200=Ji  of  19,- 

800r»r4,960. 

19.  To  multiply  numbers  containing  a  large 
number  of  decimal  places,  when  only  a  definite 
number  of  places  is  required  in  the  result.  To 
do  this  the  first  requisite  is  to  begin  multiply- 
ing at  the  left  instead  of  at  the  right.  The 
whole  process  is  readily  seen  by  means  ofthe 
following  illustration : 

Multiply  3.62743  by  1.37543  and  get  the  product 
correct  to  four  decimals. 

3.62743 
1.37548 


3.62743 

1.08822 

25389 

1810 

144 

9 

4.9891(7 

In  order  to  have  four  places  correct  we  retain 
five  in  our  multiplication,  so  that  the  proper 
amount  may  be  carried  for  the  fourth  place.  By 
beginning  at  the  left  and  multiplying  by  1,  the 
place  of  the  decimal  point  is  found.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  forming  the  other  partial  products 
to  get  them  in  the  proper  place. 

20.  To  multiply  without  carrying  as  in  ordi- 
nary multiplication. 

This  plan  is  not  so  short,  but  it  varies  the 
work  and  may  lessen  the  danger  of  mistakes. 
Square  76. 

76       For  the  first  partial  product  write  the 

76    squares  of  the  units  and  tens  in  order,  and 

for  the  second  partial  product  write  twice 

4936  the  product  of  the  digits  as  shown  in  the 
84      problem  solved. 

5776 
Square  647. 


A  study  of  this  problem  will  show 
how  it  is  applied  to  a  number  of 
three  places.  The  reader  will  have 
no  trouble  in  extending  it  to  num- 
bers of  four  or  even  five  places. 
The  same  method  is  also  easily  ap- 
418609  plied  to  ordinary  problems  in  multi- 
plication, as  the  following  examples  will  show. 


647 
647 

361649 

4856 
84 


96X74. 


426X728. 


96 
74 


426 
728 


42 
7104 


280418 
126 
812 
182 

307998 


SOLXTnOKS. 


1.  (a)  A  simple  dissection  which  shows  the 
truth  of  the  Pythagorean  theorem. 

The  accompanying  figure  (1)  is  taken  from 
Mackay's  Euclid. 

A  B  GH  and  B  C  E  Fare  two  squares,  A  D  » 
BC. 

We  are  to  show  that  the  square  on  the  hypoth- 
enuse,  H  D  £  K  equals  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  base  and  perpendicular,  i  e.  A  B  G  H  +' 
B  C  E  F. 

The  triangle  HAD  may  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  H  G  K,  by  swinging  it  counter-clock- 
wise about  H  as  a  pivot.  The  triangle  DEC 
may  be  placed  in  the  position  of  £  F  E  by 
by  swinging  it  clockwise  about  E  as  a  pivot. 
Hence  the  equality  sought  is  shown. 

(b)  Fig.  2.— A  BEFandBCDEare  two 
equal  squares. 

AR  =  AG  =  BL  =  CM=DN  =  EO. 

R  B  =  H  P=L  C  «M  D  =N  E  =0  B. 

The  triangles  R  B  H,  B  H  K,  H  P  F,  F  G  H, 
L  G  M,  M  D  N,  N  E  O  and  O  B  L  are  all  equal 
to  each  other. 

Hence  taking  from  each  of  the  equal  large 
squares  the  four  triangles  we  have 

Square  A  G  H  R  +  square  H  P  E  K  s  square 
LONM. 

But  L  O^  M  is  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse 
of  the  right  angled  triangle  of  which  H  P  E  E 
^nd  A  G  H  R  are  the  squares  on  base  and  per- 
pendicular respectively. 

The  above  proof  is  of  Hindoo  origin  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  proofs  known. 


2.  Problem  20,  page  326. 

How  many  acres  in  a  field  whose  diagonal  ex- 
ceeds its  sides  by  16.668  rods? 

Fig.  6.— The  diagonal  exceeds  1  side  16.568  rds. 
Line  A  X=16.568  rds. 

The  diagonal  of  a  square  whose  side  is  one= 
1.4142+  or  ^^27 

The  diagonal  exceeds  1  side  .4142+ 

16.568  rds.=.4142  of  1  side  of  field. 
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16.568  rds.  h-.4142»40  ids.— 1  side  of  field. 
40''i-160»10  A  in  the  field. 

— Hrbman  Elopfknbtein, 
CoUingswood,  Ind. 


8.  To  prove  that  the  altitudes  of  an  eqailateral 
triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

The  altitudes  of  an  equiangular  triangle  are 
perpendicular  bisectors  of  the  sides  of  the  A* 

Let  O  be  theintersection  of  BD  and  AX. 

O,  being  in  BD,  is  equally  distant  from  A 
and  G. 

O,  being  in  AX,  is  equally  distant  from  B  and 

G.    (The  locus  of  all  points  equally   distant 

from  two  fixed  points  is  a  straight  line  bisecting 

at  right  angles  the  line  joining  the  fixed  points.) 

K 


[Several  persons  solved  the  problem  by  con- 
sidering the  year  to  have  62  weeks.  This  gave  a 
slightly  smaller  answer.  The  author  evidently 
intended  to  use  a  whole  year.— Ed.] 


6.  Problem  22  page  826. 

A  triangular  field,  AJBG,  is  60  rods  long  and  20 
rods  wide.    At  what  distance  from  B  may  a 
fence  be  built  dividing  the  field  into  two  equal 
areas? 
(a) 

Having  similar  triangles.  Fig.  4. 

Triangle  ABG :  triangle  ADE : :    5^ :  X*= 
Substituting 600:800::8600  :X"= 
Reducing    2:    1 : : 8600  :  X'=1800 

X  =42.42  id 


A  n 


Fio.z 


B    L 


^ 


F     P 


M 


N    O 


\ 

D          O           ^ 

a 

^ 

1 
1 

r 

Hence  AO=BO,  and  BO=GO,  .•.AO=GO. 
(Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
each  other.)    .'.  is  0  in  the  alt.  BD. 

—Everett  Wiley,  Whiteland,  Ind. 


4.  Prob.  8,  page  273  is  wrong.  It  should  be 
$27.05.  I.  S.  Morse,  Grumstown,  Ind. 

Are  there  any  others  wrong  ? 

5.  Problem  12,  page  219. 

A  man  earns  $15  a  week.  He  pays  $4.50  for 
board,  70  cents  for  car  fare,  an  average  of  $1.25 
for  clothing  and  $8.20  for  all  other  expenses. 
How  much  can  he  save  in  a  year  ?  This  is  equal 
to  the  interest  on  what  sum  at  5  %, 

$4.50  +  $.70  +  $1.25  +  $8.20  =  $9.65  »  ex- 
penses each  week. 

$15.  —  $9.65  ~  $5.85  =  amt.  saved  each  week. 
865  H-  7  s  52f  =  No.  of  weeks  in  a  year. 

$5.85  X  52}  «  $278.96  +  ==  amt.  saved  in  one 
year. 

$278.96  +  .05  «  $5,679.20. 

Ross  H.  Baumunk,  Saline  Gity,  Ind. 


Rule: — Extract  square  root  of  one-half  the 
square  of  the  length.  Or  length  XK  length  and 
extract  square  root. 

— ^J.  B.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  town,  Ind. 
(b) 

Suppose  D  E  (Fig.  5)  be  drawn  parallel  to  AG 
and  dividing  the  triangle  into  equal  areas.  We 
have  the  triangle  BDE,  whose  base  is  H  of  its 
altitude,  because  the  base  of  the  triangle  ABG  is 
K  of  its  altitude.  Draw  the  lines  BF  and  FE 
and  we  have  a  rectangle  whose  length  is  three 
times  its  width. 

(20X60) +2=600  area  of  triangle  ABG 
600-^-2=800  area  of  triangle  BDE 
800X2=600  area  of  rectangle  BDEF 
H  of  600=200  area  of  DEOX 

1/200=14.14  rds,  length  of  DE 
14.14X8=42.42  id.,  distance  from  D  to  B. 
—J AS.  H.  Scott,  Jeffersonville. 


Gbedits.  • 
James  H.  Scott,  Jeffersonville,  5,  6 ;  Henry  F. 
A.  Meier,  Edwardsport,  5 ;  Harry  GoUier,  Shir- 
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ley,  5,  6;  Porter  Shortridge,  Medora,  6;  T.  A. 
Barrett,  Mechanicsburg,  2,  6;  0.  V.  Peterson, 
West  Point,  5 ;  John  F.  Hoeing,  Huntingburg,  5 ; 
J.  B.  Anderson,  Elizabethtown,  2, 6 ;  G.  B.  Baird, 
Shelbyville,  2, 3 ;  C.  0.  Kagey,  Elizabethtown,  1, 
2,  5 ;  Jesse  H.  LeFavour,  Van  Buren,  2,  5,  6 ;  D. 
W.  Gillespie,  Berdick,  2,  3,  5,  6;  B.  F.  Shaw, 
Grandview,  2,  5 ;  J.  G.  Sipple,  Cataract,  1 ;  Ross 
H.  Baumunk,  Saline,  City,  2,  5;  Jess  MacCain, 
Camden,  6 ;  Everett  Wiley,  Whiteland,  3,  5 ;  C. 
E.  Cranford,  Mulberry,  5;  Howard  Kesler, 
Conroe,  5;  Lois  Foust,  North  Judson,  2,  5  6; 
Pearl  Hungerford,  Blue  Kidge,  2,  3,  5,  6 ;  Emma 
Holem,  Plymouth,  2, 6 ;  Joseph  McCauley,  Whit- 
field, 5;  Mattie  C.  Bradley,  Folsomville,  5,  6; 
Geo.  F,  Meltzer,  Meltzer,  2,  5 ;  Elza  Montgom- 
ery, Felters,  6 ;  Eva  Wildeson,  Auburn,  5 ;  J.  C. 
Glass,  Clifty,  2,  6 ;  Barclay  O.  White,  Westland^ 
5;  Stella  Wolfe,  Brazil,  2;  B.  H.  Truman,  Lar- 
will,  2,  5,  6 ;  Faye  M.  Fair,  DeKalb,  5 ;  Jess  Blue, 
Camden,  5,  6 ;  Inez  Leech,  Monroe  City,  5 ;  Jen- 
nie Black,  Brazil,  5,  6 ;  Agnes  Goss,  Henryville, 
1,  5 ;  Lewis  M.  Sears,  Leipsic,  6 ;  John  A.  Bear, 
Mill  Creek,  5,  6 ;  P.  D.  Abell,  Velpin,  2,  5 ;  E.  H. 
Boner,  Coal  Creek,  2,  3,  5,  6;  A.  A.  Mourer, 
Goodland,  2,  5,  6 ;  Hugh  Baker,  Smithville,  2,  6 ; 
I.  S.  Morse,  Crumstown,  2,  3,  5,  6 ;  H.  F.  Smith, 
Rockport,  5;  F.  B.  Williams,  Freedom,  5,  6; 
Charles  Kizer,  Linn  Grove,  2,  3,  5,  6 ;  Enos  M. 
Hoover,  Elkhart,  2,  5,  6;  Elias  E.  Landis,  Cam- 
den, 5;  Herman  Klopfenstein,  Collingswood,  2, 
6;  Erma  Wagoner,  Gwynneville,  5,  6;  Mary 
Morris,  Mace,  5;  C.  M.  Scott,  Ashersville,  6; 
Chester  H.  Forsythe,  3. 

The  solutions  sent  in  were  exceptionally  good. 
Let  us  have  a  larger  number  of  replies  for  the 
next  set. 

C.  M.  Scott  of  Ashersville  sends  the  following 
formula  for  bisecting  a  triangle  by  a  line  paral- 
lel to  one  side :  Call  the  height  of  the  triangle 
c  and  the  base  a,  then  the  distance  of  the  line 

c    r^ 

of  equal  section  from  the  vertex  is  —^^— 
COBKBCnONS. 


The  following  problems  are  repotted  as  wrong : 

No.  3,  page  367  should  be  $04. 

No.  19,  page  252  should  be  224—. 

No.  8,  page  800  will  come  out  as  in  book  if  rate 
of  discount  is  changed  from  8  %  to  7  % . 

No.  38,  page  303  should  be  $69.04. 

No.  31,  page  327  should  be  58.8. 

No.  35,  page  827  should  be  4.824. 

No.  7,  page  338  should  be  104.7+. 

No.  7,  page  160  should  be  19.14042  instead  of 
the  answer  published  in  February  Educator. 


No.  1,  page  325  should  be  6. 

No.  4,  page  263  should  be  3145.84. 

No.  12,  page  228  should  be  1980. 

SOLTTTIONS  REQXTBSTED. 


13.  Problem  117,  page  198. 

14.  Problem  34,  page  327. 

15.  Problem  9,  page  344. 

16.  J.  C.  Glass  sends  this  solution  to  problem 
35,  page  221. 

$80=co8t  per  acre. 

lyi  in.=diameter  of  a  dollar. 

80Xl>^in.=120in. 

^  of  120  =  30  in,  one  side  of  a  square  around 
which  $80  will  reach. 

30  in.  =  2M  ft.  2>iX2K=6Ji  sq.  ft.  area  of 
square. 

48560^=  No.  of  sq.  ft.  in  1  acre. 

43560-i-6)^  =  6969.6  No.  of  acres  in  field. 

Is  this  solution  correct?  Is  the  method  gen- 
eral? 

17.  Three  circles  each  containing  100  acres  are 
tangent  to  each  other.  What  is  the  area  en- 
closed by  them? 


NOTES. 

Dr.  Harris  Hancock,  for  several  years  an  in- 
structor in  mathematics  in  Chicago  University, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Cincinnati  University.  He  succeeds  Professor 
E.  W.  Hyde,  a  well  known  teacher  and  author. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  recently 
issued  Primary  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  by  H.  J. 
Silver.  There  are  four  books  in  the  series.  They 
contain  a  great  number  of  set  problems  in  num- 
ber combinations  with  blank  spaces  for  solutions. 
The  exercises  are  good  and  well  graded.  They 
will  certainly  be  a  boon  to  the  busy  teacher. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  by  E.  A.  Lyman,  Michigan 
State  Normal,  and  E.  C.  Goddard,  University  of 
Michigan,  has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of 
AUyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.  The  strength  of  the 
book  consists  in  the  admirable  combination  of 
analytic  and  applied  trigonometry.  Most  Eng- 
lish texts  are  very  strong  on  the  analytic  side, 
and  weak  on  the  applications,  while  most 
American  books  are  just  the  reverse.  The  book 
is  rigid  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view.  It 
is  so  arranged  that  it  will  surely  prove  interest- 
ing to  the  student.  A  good  set  of  five  place 
tables  adapted  from  Gauss  is  inserted. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Waldo,  Professor  of '  mathematics  in 
Purdue,  is  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
north  central  states. 
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S.  C.  Phippg,  formerly  a  well  known  teacher 
of  Washington  county,  is  now  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Califor- 
nia. He  will  receive  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  the 
end  of  the  current  college  year. 

Short  Cuts  18  and  19  were  sent  in  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Kizer.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  readers 
who  have  short  cuts  that  have  proved  useful  in 
the  schoolroom  or  in  business,  send  them  in.  By 
doing  this  many  others  may  be  benefited. 

Rufus.L.  Green,  who  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  well-known  mathematicians  and  teach- 
ers of  Indiana,  has  recently  been  made  major 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Leland  Stanford 
university.  This  is  a  deserved  promotion.  Few 
men  have  greater  organizing  ability  than  Pro- 
fessor^Green.  Under  his  management  the  de- 
partment of  mathematics  at  Stanford  will  make 
rapid  strides  forward. 

Bits  of  Information  in  Grammar. 


COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  COMPLEX  SENTENCE. 

The[remarks  made  in  connection  with  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  simple  and  compound  sentences  in 
preceding  numbers  of  The  Educator  will  apply 
in  general  to  the  analysis  of  the  complex  sen- 
tence. The  work  is  to  be  a  growth,  the  pupil 
mastering^it  point  by  point,  until  he  is  able  to 
give  a  complete  analysis,  in  substance,  some- 
thing like  the  following : 

Christianity  proves  itself  as  the  sun  is  seen  by 
its  own  light. — Coleridge. 

1.  Classify  the  sentence  and  give  reasons. 

a.  On  basis  of  purpose. 

b.  On  basis  of  number  and  relation  of  thoughts 
expressed. 

2.  State  the  principal  elements  of  the  thought 
and  give  reasons. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  sentence 
and  reasons. 

4.  Give  the  principal  word  in  each  part,  the 
modifiers  of  it,  and  all  the  modifiers  of  these 
modifiers.  Give  a  reason  for  each  modifier.  In 
giving  modifiers  analyze  phrases  and  clauses, 
giving  uses  of  the  connective  words. 

On  basis  of  purpose,  this  is  a  declarative  sen- 
tence, because  its  purpose  is  to  give  information. 
On  basis  of  number  and  relation  of  thoughts 
expressed,  it  is  a  complex  sentence,  because  it 
expresses  one  principal  thought  and  one  subor- 
dinate. 

The  thought  subject  is  the  idea,  Christianity ^ 
because  it  is  the  idea  about  which  the  mind  as- 
serts something.  The  thought  predicate  is  the 
idea,  proves  itself  as  the  sun  is  seen  by  its  own  light, 
because  it  is  the  idea  which  is  asserted  of  the 


thought  subject.  The  thought  relation  is  one  of 
agreement,  because  the  thought  predicate  be- 
longs to  the  thought  subject. 

The  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  word, 
''Christianity,"  because  it  expresses  the 
thought  subject.  The  predicate  of  the  sentence 
is  the  words, ''  proves  itself  as  the  sun  is  seen  by 
its  own  light,"  because  they  express  the  thought 
predicate.  The  copula  is  implied  in  the  word 
**  proves,"  which  if  expanded,  would  be  is  prov- 
ing, in  which  case  the  copula  would  be  the  word 
**  is,"  because  it  would  express  the  thought  re- 
lation. 

The  principal  part  of  the  predicate  is  the  word, 
"  proves,"  which  is  modified  by  the  word,  "it- 
self," a  direct  objective  modifier,  because  it  is  a 
substantive  modifier  which  expresses  an  object 
of  thought  that  is  directly  affected  by  the  attri- 
bute expressed  by  the  word,  "  proves." 

The  word,  "  proves,"  is  also  modified  by  the 
clause,  "  as  the  sun  is  seen  by  its  own  light,"  an 
adverbial  modifier,  because  it  is  an  attributive 
modifier  which  changes  the  meaning  of  an  at- 
tributive word  by  expressing  an  attribute  of  an 
attribute.  It  expresses  the  adverbial  idea  of 
manner.  The  sub ject  of  this  clause  is  the  words, 
"  the  sun,"  because  they  express  the  thought 
subject.  The  predicate  is  the  words,  "  as  seen 
by  its  own  light,"  because  they  express  the 
thought  predicate.  The  copula  is  the  word,  "is," 
because  it  expresses  the  thought  relation. 

The  principal  part  of  the  subject  of  the  clause 
it  the  word,  "  sun,"  which  is  modified  by  the 
word,  "the,"  a  limiting  adjective  modifier,  be- 
cause it  is  an  adjective  modifier,  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  narrow  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  "sun."  The  principal  part  of  the  predi- 
cate is  the  word,  "seen,"  which  is  modified  by 
the  expression,  "  by  its  own  light,"  an  adverbial 
modifier,  because  it  is  an  attributive  modifier 
which  changes  the  meaning  of  an  attributive 
word  by  expressing  an  attribute  of  an  attribute. 
It  expresses  the  adverbial  idea  of  means. 

This  expression  is  also  a  simple,  adverbial, 
prepositional  phrase  of  which  the  word  "  by  "  is 
the  relation  word,  and  the  word  "light"  the 
principal  word.  The  word  "  light  "  is  modified 
by  the  expression,  **its  own,"  an  emphatic  pos- 
sessive modifier,  because  it  is  a  substantive 
modifier  which  changes  the  meaning  of  a  sub- 
stantive word  by  expressing  the  attribute  of 
possession. 

The  connective  is  the  word  "as,"  which  has 
three  uses  and  is  a  compound  conjunctive  ad- 
verb. It  modifies  the  word  "  proves,"  in  the 
principal  clause,  and  the  word  ''seen"  in  the 
subordinate  clause.    It  is  an  adverbial  modifier 
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in  each  case,  expressing  the  adverbial  idea  of 
manner.  It  expresses  the  relation  between 
the  thought  expressed  by  the  principal  clause 
and  the  thought  expressed  by  the  subordinate 
clause.  J.  B.  Wisely. 


The  School.  Chebfs  Meet  in  Chicago* 


The  session  of  the  superintendents  just  held 
in  Chicago  was  easily  up  to  the  average  in  point 
of  the  importance  of  the  questions  considered, 
and  certainly  above  the  average  in  the  number 
of  eminent  educators  taking  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions. It  was  what  may.  be  termed  a  lively 
meeting.  One  could  wish  that  both  '  our  kind 
detractors '  and  every  man  or  woman  who  is  not 
altogether  proud  of  being  a  teacher  might  have 
been  there.  Hardly  another  thing  so  inspires  a 
disaffected  teacher  as  to  mingle  with  other 
teachers  who  have  a  zeal  for  their  work.  Hard- 
ly another  thing  is  helpful  in  so  large  a  degree 
to  the  zealous,  themselves.  If  there  were  no 
other  good  it  would  pay  to  come  up  once  a  year 
to  this  mount  of  transfiguration ;  for  merely  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  the  faithful  who  have 
grown  gray  in  the  service,  as  so  many  of  th^m 
have,  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  work, 
who  did  not  fall  out  by  the  wayside,  makes  one 
feel  that  it  is  good  to  be  there,  and  sends  him 
back  to  his  own  work  with  new  zeal  and  new  in- 
spiration. 

In  saying  that  it  was  a  lively  meeting  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  interest  was  close,  and  that 
a  good  live  program  was  handled  by  good  live 
men.  Lots  of  earnest,  steady  teachers,  like  lots 
of  other  people  are  apt  to  be  prosy,  and  they 
sometimes  get  on  programs,  but  there  was  no 
place  for  them  here. 

The  keynote  of  interest  was  touched  when 
Hon.  Howard  Taylor  came  to  represent  Mayor 
Harrison  in  a  short  address  of  welcome.  Him- 
self a  practical  politician,  he  declared  that  the 
schools  must  be  kept  free  from  politics,  that  the 
teacher  must  have  a  safe  tenure  of  office,  and 
that  from  kindergarten  to  university  there 
should  be  freedom  from  sect. 

Then  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews  spoke  a  welcome  from 
the  Chicago  school  board.  He  referred  to  an 
impression  which  had  gone  forth  among  the 
'' Uitlanders "  that  in  Chicago  there  was  one 
Jonah,  a  prophet,  and  that  there  were  many  peo- 
ple who  did  not  know  their  right-hand  from  their 
left-hand — also  much  cattle.  He  hoped  that 
whatever  of  truth  the  visiting  teachers  might  find 
in  such  reports  they  would  at  least  find  them- 
selves among  friends  and  on  ground  that  was 
educationally  hallowed. 


'  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  a  scholarly 
Address  traced  the  movement  in  the  search  for 
educational  truth,  showing  that  where  action 
had  gone  too  far  in  one  direction  reaction  had 
set  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  process 
was  thus  one  of  evolution.  In  the  past  the  indi- 
vidual was  everything ;  now  he  is  nothing  except 
as  a  member  of  society.  True  individualism, 
which  would  enrich  the  life  of  each  with  the 
possessions  of  all,  is  well  nigh  supreme,  and 
sham  individualism,  which  would  set  every 
man's  hand  against  his  fellow,  is  disposed  of,  let 
us  hope,  forever.  There  is  much  reason  to  feel 
gratified,  but  pride  in  achievement  should  yield 
to  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  future. 

Discussing  this  paper.  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard pointed  out  four  fundamental  changes  in 
American  education  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. (1)  Greater  freedom  in  choice  of  studies. 
(2)  Motives  in  discipline :  we  no  longer  appeal 
to  fear  of  pain,  satire,  etc.,  but  to  love  of  study, 
love  of  right,  spontaneous  obedience.  The 
change  is  from  driving  to  leading.  (3)  Indus- 
trial changes  consequent  upon  crowding  in  large 
cities.  This  means  the  reduction  of  systems  to 
machine  work — marking  and  grading  systems — 
crowding— getting  away  from  nature.  (4)  An 
appeal  to  teacher,  parent,  child,  to  increase  hu- 
man joy  both  for  self  and  others  by  really  doing 
something,  by  getting  where  we  want  to  be  and 
helping  bring  others  where  they  would  be.  The 
great  movement  is  toward  freedom.  Rousseau 
stood  for  liberty,  and  this  one  noble  trait  has 
almost  sanctified  a  miserable  wretch. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  follow  Aaron  Gove  as  he 
traced  out  the  trail  of  the  city  superintendent 
from  Providence  in  1848  to  its  present  broad 
and  national  ramifications,  commencing  for 
the  most  part  among  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  passing,  as  the  need  arose,  to  practical, 
trained  men.  His  review  gave  an  opportunity 
for  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Commissioner  Harris, 
for  a  good-natured  satire  upon  the  successive 
fads  that  have  come  and  gone,  for  a  word  in 
praise  of  the  Indianapolis  school  law,  and  for 
the  expression  of  a  belief  that  after  all  is  said 
there  is  no  final  authority — each  man  must 
*'treck"  upon  his  own  domain.  In  common  with 
many  others,  Mr.  Gove  regretted  the  miscon- 
struction placed  upon  the  phrase  **one-man 
power"  of  which  so  much  has  lately  been  said. 

Superintendent  Jordan  of  Minneapolis  modi- 
fied Mr.  Grove's  subject  so  as  to  read  either 
**  trail "  or  "trial."  He  thought  the  latter  pref- 
erable. He  had  tried  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
his  board  of  education, — one  was  to  fight  them. 
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the  other  was  to  let  them  fight  him.  Neither 
had  proven  sadsfactory.  Superintendent  Gor- 
ton of  Yonkers  later  suggested  that  a  better 
way  was  to  pit  one  section  of  the  board  against 
the  other  and  let  them  fight  it  out  while  the 
superintendent  goes  serenely  on  his  way.  Mr. 
Jordan  deprecated  the  impression  so  prevalent 
that  the  board  is  the  enemy  of  the  teacher. 
Cooperation  is  the  true  method.  One  danger 
with  superintendents  is  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility which  they  feel  as  reformers.  It  was  no- 
ticed that  such  usually  began  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, settled  down  into  quiet  disappointment, 
and  ended  finally  in  that  haven  of  so  many 
school  teachers,  life  insurance. 

The  spelling  reform  came  in  for  a  share  of 
attention.  A  report  was  submitted  asking  the 
National  Association  to  appropriate  $1,000  yearly 
for  five  years  and  to  create  a  committee  who 
were  to  become  an  eminent  advisory  body — a 
quasi  authority.  The  report  was  to  include  W, 
T.  Harris,  W.  R.  Harper,  Editor  Ward  of  the 
New  York  Independent,  W.  D.  Howells,  Editor 
Smith  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  E.  B.  Anderson,  and  one  representa- 
tive each  from  Yale  and  Harvard.  By  action  of 
the  department  the  report  was  tabled  for  one 
year,  after  a  warm  discussion. 

Perhaps  the  liveliest  interest  of  the  whole 
meeting  was  that  shown  in  the  discussion  of  Al- 
coholic Physiology  by  W.  0.  Atwater  and  others. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  performed  at 
Wesley  an  university  were  explained,  and  Pro- 
fessor Atwater  expressed  his  belief  that  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  the  teaching  of  sci- 
entific temperance  should  be  revised.  All  he 
contended  for  was  truth.  He  was  not  blind  to 
the  danger,  and  he  did  not  impute  wrong  mo- 
tives to  those  who  differed  from  him.  He  would 
neither  teach  that  alcohol  in  small  quantities 
is  harmless,  nor  that  it  is  always  harmful. 
There  are  children  in  school  whose  parents  use 
wine  or  beer  or  liquor.  The  child  is  taught  that 
alcohol  is  a  poison  but  does  not  see  his  parents 
succumbing  to  it,  and  so  he  discounts  all  moral 
teaching.  Teaching  that  is  physiologically 
wrong  can  hardly  be  ethically  or  pedagogically 
right.  When  asked  which  boy  had  greater 
ground  of  complaint,  one  that  was  taught  that 
alcohol  was  a  poison  and  grew  up  to  learn  he 
had  been  deceived,  or  one  that  was  taught  it 
was  food  and  grew  up  a  drunkard.  Professor  At- 
water replied,  ^*  Both  should  complain,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  distort  the  facts  either  way." 

Mrs.  Hunt  of  Boston  was  present  with  a  vig- 


orous protest  from  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  result 
of  the  discussion  was  the  following  resolutions : 

In  consideration  of  the  deep  interest  which 
this  department  takes  in  every  legitimate  effort 
to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance  and  of  its 
desire  to  promote  in  the  schools  of  the  country 
the  teaching  of  temperance  based  on  sound  ped- 
agogical and  scientific  principles;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report 
upon  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the  schools, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  condition  and 
progress  of  scientific  inquiry  as  to  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  system,  and  to  recom- 
mend what  action  if  any  by  this  department  is 
justified  by  the  results  of  these  inquiries. 

Throughout  the  session  there  was  a  marked 
disposition  to  correct  the  impression  that  the 
average  superintendent  wishes  to  pose  as  a  man 
of  absolute  authority.  Dr.  Butler  so  well  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  which  seemed  to  prevail 
that  he  may  be  quoted : 

''  We  are  told  that  to  have  an  expert  as  super- 
intendent and  to  ask  him  for  advice,  with  a  pre- 
dilection in  favor  of  following  that  advice,  is  the 
establishment  of  one-man  power.  That  is  amus- 
ing. To  what  better  are  we  entitled,  and  what 
can  be  more  democratic,  than  to  put  a  public 
servant  out  in  the  light  of  day,  prescribe  his  du- 
ties, compel  him  to  perform  them  in  daylight, 
and  to  hold  him  responsible?  If  that  is  one-man 
power  and  undemocratic,  then  some  one  will 
have  to  make  the  most  of  it,  because  I  think  an 
intelligent  and  progressive  democracy  intends  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  it — more  every  year,  and 
more  in  every  branch  of  our  public  service." 

On  the  motion  of  Commissioner  William  T. 
Harris  resolutions  were  adopted  providing  for 
th&  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  of  six 
to  aid  the  national  bureau  of  education  in  its 
work.  The  following  committee  was  named : 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  N. 
C.  Dougherty,  G.  R.  Glenn,  E.  O.  Lyteand  Aaron 
Gove. 

In  the  closing  address  of  the  meeting,  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  California  point- 
ed out  clearly  some  of  the  desirable  things  in 
secondary  education.  The  high  school  should 
no  longer  be  a  preparatory  school ;  neither  should 
it  become  a  college  in  miniature,  as  the  tendency 
seemed  to  be,  with  Greek  letter  fraternities,  lab- 
oratories for  all  departments,  athletics,  and  the 
Vinfortunate  multiplication  of  subjects.    Teach 
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the  child  to  take  care  of  his  body  and  to  use  his 
mind  intelligently.  The  great  thing  in  all  edu- 
cation is  to  acquire  the  power  to  think  consecu- 
tively— to  put  out  one's  hand,  close  the  fingers, 
grasp  the  subject  with  the  mind  and  make  it 
hold  on  to  do  what  is  desired .  Never  mind  mem- 
orizing. When  a  lesson  is  absorbed  it  may  be 
forgotten.  What  we  remember  is  too  often  but 
the  floating  scum  that  stands  in  the  way  of  clear, 
sane  judgment.  Preparation  at  any  stage  is 
merely  fitness  to  go  on. 

The  next  session  of  the  department  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  with  L.  D.  Harvey  of  Wiscon- 
sin as  president. 


To   THE   READEBS  of  THE   IN1.AN1>  EDU- 
CATOR. 


One  of  the  practical  problems  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  teacher  is  to  make  the  curriculum 
fit  the  child.  To  do  this  as  it  should  be  done,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  child  life  and  child  develop- 
ment. One  thing  that  should  be  known  is  the 
different  stages  or  nascent  periods  in  develop- 
ment. With  the  view  of  finding  out  more  about 
this  last  point  the  undersigned  has  gathered 
many  data  from  general  and  educational  litera- 
ture, and  directly  from  teachers.  One  thing 
that  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  is  that 
between  the  stages  of  development  (infancy, 
childhood,  youth,  etc.)  there  are  short  tran- 
sitional periods  of  disturbance  and  preparation 
for  the  stage  which  follows.  Many  things  indi- 
cate that  from  seven  to  nine,  roughly  speaking, 
there  is  such  a  transitional  period.  But  there 
needs  to  be  more  evidence.  I  have  found  the 
teachers  of  Indiana  always  ready  to  respond  to 
work  of  this  kind,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  enough  time  to  answer  briefly 
but  clearly  the  questions  which  follow.  In  re- 
turn for  this  assistance  the  results  of  the  study 
will  be  published  in  The  Educator. 

I  care  more  especially  for  returns  from  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  who  have  children  under 
ten  years  of  age. 

Please  give  especial  care  to  the  1,  2,  3,  5  and  7. 

1.  What  year's  work  do  you  have?  AVhat  sub- 
jects are  taught  regularly?  AVhat  subjects  in- 
cidentally? 

2.  In  what  subjects  do  you  have  most  difficulty 
in  getting  desirable  results? 

3.  If  you  were  to  offer  to  do  any  kind  of  work 
(tell  a  story,  examine  plants,  do  number  work, 
sing,  etc.)  that  the  children  wish,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  their  preference?  their  second 
choice?  third?  etc. 


4.  Do  your  children  have  difficulty  in  holding 
the  book,  keeping  the  place,  and  following  the 
work? 

5.  What  are  the  most  striking  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral  characteristics  of  the  children 
about  eight  years  of  age?  Do  children  who  do 
not  enter  school  until  the  age  of  eight  have  the 
same  characteristics? 

6.  Are  your  children,  as  a  rule,  neat  in  the  use 
of  writing  and  drawing  materials,  or  are  they 
apt  to  get  things  mixed  up,  let  pens  and  pencils 
fall  upon  the  floor,  get  ink  on  their  fingers,  etc.? 

7.  If  your  only  purpose  were  to  make  the  chil- 
dren happy,  and  school  thoroughly  enjoyable, 
what  besides  play  would  be  three  lines  of  work 
you  would  pursue? 

8.  Do  children  at  about  seven  or  eight  who  are 
losing  their  first  teeth,  and  getting  cheir  perma- 
nent teeth,  make  as  rapid  progress  as  they  did 
before  this  time,  or  after  they  have  a  number  of 
their  permanent  teeth? 

Please  send  returns  to 

E.  B.  Bryan, 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Anotheb  Wobd  about  The  Abtants. 


In  TJie  Outlook  for  March  10, 1900,  on  page  602 
may  be  found  a  question  from  a  correspondent, 
and  also  the  answer : 

Can  you  direct  me  to  some  authorities  on  the 
topic  "  The  Origin  of  the  Aryans?"        C.  H.  W. 

This  is  a  controverted  point  the  prolix  and 
baffling  discussions  of  which  we  regard  as  utterly 
profitless  to  wade  through.  The  latest  authority 
on  the  subject  sums  them  up  by  saying  that  they 
"existed  probably  in  the  steppe  region  between 
the  Carpathians  and  the  Hindu-Kush "  (so  in 
"  Man  Past  and  Present"— the  Cambridge  Geo- 
graphical Series,  Macmillan,  New  York.) 


Two  Examples  of  Eighth  Grabs  Work, 


THE   poet's   song. 

It  had  been  raining,  and  Alfred  Tennyson  was 
tired  of  writing,  and  he  thought  he  would  take 
a  nice  walk  into  the  country. 

He  went  through  town  on  his  way,  and  the 
wind  was  blowing  gently. 

The  nice,  tall  wheat  was  waving  to  and  fro. 

When  he  was  about  one  mile  from  town  he 
sat  down  in  a  lonesome  place  to  rest  and  to  look 
at  the  beauties  of  nature.  While  he  was  sitting 
there  he  began  to  sing  a  very  beautiful  song 
about  eternity. 

This  song  was  so  sweet  that  the  wild  swan 
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stopped  and  listened  to  him  on  her  way  to  the 
forest. 

The  lark  also  stopped  close  by  hira  to  listen. 

The  swallow  had  been  chasing  the  bees,  but 
when  she  heard  him  singing  she  stopped  to 
listen,  and  forgot  about  the  fun  she  had  had  chas- 
ing the  bees.  The  snake  was  joyfully  surprised 
and  slipped  under  a  little  limb  to  listen  to  him. 

The  wild  hawk  had  captured  a  bird  for  its  sup- 
per, but  when  he  heard  this  song  he  still  kept 
his  foot  on  it,  but  listened  to  the  music. 

The  nightingale  is  a  very  beautiful  singer,  but 
she  thought  that  Tennyson  could  sing  better 
than  she  could.    She  had  sung  so  much  that  she 
had  grown  tired  of  her  singing,  and  would  rather 
hear  some  one  else  sing.    He  was  singing  about 
what  a  happy  time  there  would  be  after  the  peo- 
ple here  on  earth  had  died  and  gone  to  a  better 
world  above,  where  there  will  not  be  any  sin  or 
sorrow,  but  happiness  and  gladness  all  the  time. 
This  is  the  reason  that  the  nightingale  thought 
'  that  it  was  such  a  beautiful  song.    I  think  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  written  a  beautiful  poem. 
Maud  Thornton,  8th  year. 
District  No.  8,  Bloomington  Township, 
Monroe  County,  Indiana. 


THE   SNOW   STORM. 


It  was  a  short  December  day  when  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  was  sitting  in  his  writing  room. 

He  noticed  the  sun,  when  it  arose  that 
morning,  that  it  did  not  shine  bright  like  it  does 
on  a  warm  sun-shiny  day. 

So  he  compared  it  to  the  moon,  because  it  did 
not  give  any  more  light  than  the  moon. 

By  noon  the  sky  became  cloudy  and  the  sun 
sank  behind  a  cloud  early  in  the  day,  and  so  it 
seemed  very  lonesome  to  him. 

This  was  a  sign  of  a  snow-storm. 

So  you  had  to  wrap  up  well  if  you  wanted  to 
keep  warm  this  cold  day,  for  Mr.  Whittier  said 
no  coat,  even  if  it  was  a  homespun  coat,  would 
keep  out  the  cold,  blustering  wind. 

Mr.  Whittier  lived  near  the  eastern  coast  of 
this  country,  and  so  he  could  hear  the  roar  of 
the  ocean,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  so  hard  and 
cold. 

He  could  hear  the  wind  whistling  round  about 
him. 

The  day  was  not  warm  for  the  sun  was  not 
shining,  and  so  night  came  on  early. 

When  night  came  on  it  began  snowing,  and 
before  early  bed  time  the  snow  was  very  deep. 

The  snow-flakes  fell  so  fast  that  he  compared 
them  to  a  swarm  of  bees. 

That  night  before  he  went  to  bed,  he  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out,  and  saw  that  the 


snow  was  very  deep  on  the  window-frames.   The 
ground  looked  like  it  had  a  new  covering  for  it . 

Everything  looked  white  and  beautiful. 

He  arose  early  next  morning,  and  looked  out 
but  it  was  still  snowing. 

It  snowed  and  stormed  all  day. 

The  snow-flakes  were  in  all  kinds  of  shapes, 
and  fell  very  fast. 

When  the  second  morning  dawned,  the  world 
did  not  look  like  it  did  the  morning  before,  for 
the  sky  was  clear  and  blue,  and  no  sign  of  a 
cloud  could  be  seen. 

He  could  see  no  earth  below  but  a  carpet  of 
snow. 

There  was  a  blue  sky  above,  and  a  carpet  of 
snow  below. 

All  the  familiar  old  things  around  looked 
very  much  different,  for  they  were  all  white 
with  snow. 

Some  of  them  looked  like  towers  or  domes , 
some  looked  like  mounds. 

The  road  that  went  past  the  house,  could  not 
be  seen,  for  the  snow  had  drifted  as  high  as  the 
fence,  and  by  this  we  know  that  the  snow  was 
very  deep. 

The  post  where  they  hitched  their  horse, 
looked  like  a  little  old  man,  with  a  high  crowned 
hat  on,  and  his  coat  unbottoned,  and  hung  loose 
about  him. 

The  well  curb,  had  a  roof  of  snow,  which 
looked  liked  a  roof  of  a  Chinese  house.  The 
long  sweep  of  the  well,  put  him  in  the  mind  of 
Pisa's  leaning  miracle. 

I  think  Mr.  Whittier  has  written  a  very  beau- 
tiful description  of  this  poem  called,  "The 
Snow  Storm." 

Maude  Morrison,  8th  year. 
District  No.  8,  Bloomington  Township, 
Monroe  County,  Indiana. 

Thb  Elbmkntart  School.  Bxcobd. 


Only  last  month  The  Educator  expressed  the 
belief  that  Dr.  John  Dewey's  book.  The  School 
and  Society y  was  really  the  promise  of  another, 
likely  to  follow  soon.  That  promise  is  already 
finding  realization  in  the  appearance  of  a  series 
of  monographs  published  monthly,  and  bearing 
the  title  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  para- 
graph. The  price  is  fifteen  cents  each,  or  $1.25 
for  the  whole  series  of  nine.  Dr.  Dewey  himself 
is  the  editor,  and  judging  from  the  February  or 
initial  number  he  will  write  a  considerable  part 
of  each .  The  contributions  in  general  will  be 
by  the  teachers  of  this  unique  school  which  aims 
to  apply  the  methods  of  modern  psychology  to  a 
very  practical  education.    It  is  safe  to  say  that 
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no  other  educational  experiment  has  been  ob- 
served with  greater  interest  than  the  working 
out  of  these  problems  by  Dr.  Dewey  and  his 
associates  in  this  school.  These  monographs 
may  be  expected  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  work.  The  February  number  has,  as  its 
special  feature,  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
education  as  applied  to  art,  with  a  report  of  all 
the  work  of  the  six-  and  seven-year-old  children. 
The  March  number  discusses  music  and  song 
composition,  with  words  and  music  of  songs 
composed  by  children  of  different  ages,  and  the 
work  of  the  eight-year-old  children.  Succeeding 
issues  will  deal  with  textiles,  sewing,  cooking, 
geography,  nature-study,  experimental  science, 
history,  constructive  and  manual  work,  etc. 


Among  thb  Nkw  Books. 


The  Intemationdl  Geography y  "by  seventy  au- 
thors, with  488  illustrations,"  is  a  comprehensive 
geographical  reader  or  reference  book  describing 
the  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  each  of  the  seventy  authors  was  at 
liberty  to  write  in  the  language  with  which  he 
was  most  familiar,  in  order  to  secure  the  great- 
est accuracy  of  description  and  thus  make  the 
work  as  authoritative  as  possible.  The  fact  that 
such  men  as  Hon.  James  Bryce,  W.  M.  Davis  of 
Harvard,  J.  Scott  Keltie  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society,  Professor  Nansen  and  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray as  Arctic  explorers  are  among  the  editors, 
will  be  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work.  Part  I  devotes  122  pages  to  the 
principles  of  geography,  physical,  mathematical, 
political.  Part  II  takes  up  the  countries  of  the 
world  by  continents.  The  space  allotted  to  each 
country  is  proportionate  to  its  importance.  The 
United  Kingdom  gets  fifty-six  pages,  the  United 
States  sixty- two,  France  twenty-three,  Brazil 
and  Australia  twelve  each,  and  so  forth.  Pro- 
fessor Davis's  treatment  of  the  United  States 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  method.  He 
considers  first  the  historical  and  political  geog- 
raphy ;  next  regional  geography,  which  is  a  study 
of  the  Appalachian  belt,  the  Atlantic  coastal 
plain  with  its  shore  line  and  islands,  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Allegheny  plateau,  the  Ohio  re- 
gion and  prairies,  the  southern  coastal  plain,  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  great  plains  beyond,  the 
Rocky  mountain  system,  the  Pacific  slope  and 
Alaska.  Dr.  Davis  has  much  to  say  of  geological 
forces  and  features,  especially  of  glacial  action. 
While  the  subjects  named  would  indicate  a 
study  of  physical  features  mainly,  it  should  be 
said  that  due  attention  is  given  to  man  and  his 
relation  to  these  features.    Statistical  tables  and 


bibliographies  follow  the  various  articles.  The 
volume  is  completed  with  a  thirty-five  page  in- 
dex. Hugh  Robert  Mill  is  the  general  editor. 
[D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1088  pages,  $3.50.] 

The  name  of  Dr.  Horace  S.  Tarbell  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  Complete  Geography,  just  published  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  commending  the  book  to 
teachers  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the  subject. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  book  itself  reveals 
an  attractive  and  thorough  piece  of  work.  The 
maps  are  excellent  and  clear  in  a  high  degree. 
The  illustrations  are  profuse,  and  also  of  good 
quality.  Nearly ,all  are  half-tone  reproductions 
of  photographs,  and  one  misses  those  impossible 
pictures  that  characterized  some  of  the  older 
books.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  pictures  alone 
that  the  author  is  thinking  of  the  earth  as  the 
home  of  man,  so  that  the  commercial,  social, 
and  political  features  are  made  prominent.  Part 
I  of  the  book  gives  the  fundamentals  of  mathe- 
matical geography  and  the  influence  of  the  ele- 
ments upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Part  II  is 
descriptive  of  the  earth  as  it  is  to-day— physical 
features,  political  divisions,  and  man  in  his 
relation  to  these.  Part  III  is  a  rational  study 
in  the  generalizations  of  geography.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Tarbell  has  profited  by  the 
mistakes  and  weaknesses  of  other  books  on  the 
subject,  and  that  he  has  made  a  clear  and  simple, 
yet  comprehensive  book.  [Werner  School  Book 
Co.,  Chicago,  $1.00.] 

Few  things  we  read  are  more  delightful  than 
personal  reminiscenses  of  authors  whom  we 
have  learned  to  know  and  love.  When  the 
author  chances  to  be  one  who  was  habitually  so 
shy  and  reserved  as  Hawthorne  was  the  interest 
in  anything  personal  is  to  that  degree  increased. 
Hence  teachers  who  use  the  ''Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series''  will  welcome  in  No.  138  the  per- 
sonal preface  to  the  Scarlet  Letter,  which  Haw- 
thorne calls  The  Custom  House,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  street  in  Salem  which  he  calls  Main 
Street.  The  introduction  and  notes  are  both 
brief. 

W.  D.  Howells'  Doorstep  Acquaintance  and 
Other  Sketches  forms  the  title  to  No.  130.  The 
charm  and  freshness  of  Mr.  Howells'  style  will 
make  this  little  group  of  stories  acceptable. 
The  other  sketches  are  TonellVs  Marriage,  A  Ro- 
mance of  Real  Life,  and  At  Padua.  The  group 
is  prefaced  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author.  Both  the  above  volumes  are  edited  by 
H.  E.  Scudder.  [Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  15 
cents  each.] 
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Coincident  with  the  demand  for  the  study  of 
Spanish  has  been  the  appearance  of  books  de- 
voted to  the  subject.  Among  them  is  an  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Snhilling'B  Spanish  Orammar, 
translated  by  Frederick  Zagel.  To  say  that  the 
work  has  gone  through  many  editions  in  French, 
Italian  and  German  is  to  recommend  it  to  Eng- 
lish students  also.  The  translator  has  endeav- 
ored to  carry  over  into  this  edition  the  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  language  and  at  the  same  time 
adapt  it  to  American  modes  of  study.  At  first 
thought  the  absence  of  a  vocabulary  seems  to 
be  a  defect,  but  the  author's  plan  of  having  the 
student  construct  his  own  seems  really  prefer- 
able. English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  ex- 
ercises alternate.  [Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York, 
340  pages,  price  not  quoted.] 

A  new  text-book  on  botany  by  George  Francis 
Atkinson  bears  the  title  Lessons  in  Botany.  It 
embodies  the  most  advanced  ideas  as  to  the 
teaching  of  this  science,  and  although  the  work 
is  brought  within  the  limit  of  865  pages  the 
author  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  science  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  so  interesting  a  study  of  plant 
life  that  his  book  is  at  once  both  popular  and 
scientific — a  very  happy  medium  for  secondary 
schools.  The  treatment  includes  Physiology, 
Morphology,  and  Ecology.  There  is  provision 
from  the  first  for  both  laboratory  and  out-door 
work.  The  cuts  are  clear  and  abundant,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  text  for  general  reading, 
exercises  for  pupils,  and  demonstration  by  the 
teacher  makes  the  book  a  valuable  guide  to  the 
study.    [Henry  Holt  Sc  Co.,  $1.12.] 

Number  three  of  the  "  Riverside  Art  Series  " 
fully  sustains  the  interest  created  by  the  two 
numbers  that  preceded  it.  This  number  is 
devoted  to  the  great  master,  Michelangelo. 
The  growing  interest  in  this  unique  artist,  both 
sculptor  and  painter,  justifies  the  selection  of 
his  work  as  the  subject  of  study.  The  editor  of 
the  series  well  says  that  he  repels  by  his  awful- 
ness  at  the  same  time  that  he  attracts  by  his  mas- 
terful skill.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  yet  hardly 
of  it.  ''He  stood  apart,  towering  like  a  genius 
above  his  fellow  men,  a  madonna,  David,  Moses." 
''The  Pieta''  and  several  details  from  the  Sistine 
chapel  are  among  the  sixteen  pictures  repro- 
duced and  described.  [Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
96  pages,  90  cents.] 

Balph  Waldo  Trine  has  added  to  his  list  of 
excellent  monographs  one  entitled  Character — 
Building,  Thought  Power,  It  is  an  earnest  ad- 
dress of  some  thirty  pages  4basedupon  the  prop- 


osition that  the  thought  is  always  parent  to 
the  act.  It  holds  that  we  entertain  what  thought 
we  will,  and  that  the  power  to  direct  and  com- 
mand thought  may  and  should  be  cultivated. 
It  appeals  to  the  highest  impulses  and  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  school  library.  [T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

The  publishers  of  The  Eaiional  Writing  Books 
claim  for  their  system  that  it  facilitates  a  com- 
bination of  speed  and  legibility.  The  vertical 
system  is  used,  and  the  noticeable  feature  of  the 
copy  is  the  simplicity  of  the  letter  forms  and 
the  easy  connections  between  letters.  Numbers 
one  and  two  have  simple  cuts  above  the  copies. 
This  seems  a  commendable  feature.  [Werner 
School  Book  Company,  Chicago,  Six  numbers, 
72  cents  per  dozen.  ] 

Picture  Study  in  Elementary  ScJiools  forms  the 
general  title  for  a  group  of  four  excellent  books 
by  L.  L.  W.  Wilson.  Two  of  the  books  are  for 
pupils,  two  for  teachers.  Book  I  for  primary 
pupils,  contains  fifty  full-page  reproductions  of 
famous  pictures  with  as  many  choice  bits  of 
poetry  on  the  pages  facing.  They  are  arranged 
by  months— September  to  June— and  in  many 
instances  bpth  picture  and  poem  are  suited  to 
the  season.  The  arrangement  of  book  II  is  sim- 
ilar, being  intended  for  grammar  school  pupils. 
Combining  thus  beautiful  pictures  and  choice 
sentiment,  the  result  is  a  delightfully  artistic 
set  of  books  offering  the  groundwork  for  a  very 
efficient  study  of  the  masterpieces.  The  scheme 
is  largely  promoted  by  two  handbooks  for  teach^ 
ers,  corresponding  to  the  ti^'o  books  for  pupils, 
containing  the  same  reproductions  and  enough 
descriptive  matter  besides  to  inform  the  teacher 
about  both  picture  and  painter.  There  are 
many  estimates  of  pictures  by  eminent  critics, 
such  as  Ruskin,  Hunt,  Gautier,  Pater  and  others ; 
to  which  are  added  numerous  anecdotes  and  in- 
cidents that  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
study.  [The  Macmillan  Co.  Price  of  books  for 
pupils  80  cents  each;  of  those  for  teachers  90 
cents  each.] 

Professor  Charles  Reid  Barnes  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Chicago  has  simplified  his  work  on  botany 
so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  limit  of  300  pages, 
thus  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  schools  which  can 
give  only  a  part  of  a  year  to  the  subject.  The 
new  book  is  entitled  Outlines  of  Plant  Life,  The 
author  explains  that  the  abridgment  is  accom- 
plished by  omissions  and  eliminations  more  than 
by  simplifying.  His  method  conforms  to  the 
most  approved  plans  of  studying  botany,  and  he 
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devotes  a  large  part  of  the  book  to  plant  physi- 
ology and  ecology.  Directions  for  laboratory 
work  are  given  at  short  intervals.  The  draw- 
ings are  clear  and  suggestive.  [Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York.] 

A  neat  little  volume  of  forty  pages  contains 
Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
rewritten  for  children.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
if  any  reproductions  of  Irving's  charming 
sketches  will  ever  quite  equal  the  original.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  the  effort  by  Lucy 
M.  and  Roger  A.  Simonson  to  bring  these  two 
stories  within  the  easy  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren|[is  a  success.  There  are  two  illustrations, 
and  the  booklet  is  made  up  in  an  attractive  way. 
[Eaton  A^Co.,  Chicago,  10  cents.] 

That  long-time  student  of  literature,  folk  lore 
and  fable,  Dr.  H.  E.  Scudder,  has  added  to  his 
delightful  books  for  children  The  Booh  of  Legends. 
It  includes,  among  eleven  others,  * 'William 
Tell,"  "The  Wandering  Jew,"  *The  Flying 
Dutchman"  and  "The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephe- 
sus."  They  are  told  in  Dr.  Scudder's  delightful 
style,  and  being  classics  in  subject  are  worthy 
to  go  both  into  schools  and  homes.  [Houghton, 
Mifflin:*  Co.,  16  mo,  50  cents.] 

Thejpublisher  of  **  The  Modem  Music  "  books 
have  prefaced  the  series  by  a  Primer  of  Vocal 
Music.  The  well-known  theory  of  interest  upon 
which  these  books  are  based  is  consistently  main- 
tained in  this  {  primary  book.  Miss  Eleanor 
Smith  has  brought  together  a  most  delightful 
collection  of  songs  that  are  at  once  both  beauti- 
ful and  line.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  a  child 
who  might  otherwise  remain  without  a  love  of 
music,  and  whose  faculty  of  enjoying  music 
might  otherwise  remain  undeveloped,  will  find 
here  a  wholesome  and  effective  stimulus.  There 
are  a  few  little  studies  based  upon  the  melodies 
of  the  songs,  but  real  training  in  the  principles 
and  elements  is  reserved  for  the  next  book  in 
the  series.     [Scott  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.] 


Books  B£C£ivei>. 


The  Macmillan  Co.  Elementary  Chemistry  for 
Sigh  Schools  and  Academies,  by  Albert  L.  Arey, 
C.  E.    271  pages.    90  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  The  Teaching  of  Element- 
ary Mathematics,  by  David  Eugene  Smith.  312 
pages.    $1.00. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  The  Nature  and  Work  of 
Plants,  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  botany. 


byDwiiel  TremblyJMacdougal,|Ph.  D.  218  pages. 
S^Jcents. 

The  Macmillan'Co.  First  Reader,  for  use  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  school  by  Norman  Fergus 
Black.    141  pages.    Illustrated,  30  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  The  Nervous  System  of  tJie 
Child,  its  growth  and  health  in  education,  by 
Francis  Warner,  M.  D.    233  pages. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  Handbook  of  Domestic 
Science  and  Household  Arts,  for  use  in  element- 
ary schools,  with  a  preface  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
Richards.  Edited  by  Lucy  Langdon  Williams 
Wilson,  Ph.  D.    407fpages.    $1.00. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  Letters  from  Queer  and 
other  Folk,  by  Helen  M.  Cleveland.  Book  I  for 
lower  grammar  grades.  125  pages.  30  cents. 
Book  II  for  higher  grades.  141  pages.  35  cents. 
The  third  volume  is  a  manual  for  teachers.  242 
pages.    60  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  One  Year  of  Sunday  School 
Lessons  for  Young  Children.  A  manual  for 
-teachers  and  parents,  by  Florence  U.  Palmer. 
228  pages.    $1.00. 


Young  PEOPiiE's  Readino  CmciiE. 


Thinking  that  the  circular  of  information  re- 
cently sent  out  by  the  secretary  of  the  reading  cir- 
cle board  to  the  county  superintendents  may  not 
reach  all  who  are  interested,  some  of  the  infor- 
mation it  contains  is  given  here. 

1.  Each  pupil  that  reads  one  or  more  of  the 
Y.  P.  R.  C.  books  in  a  given  year  is  a  member  of 
the  circle  for  that  year,  and  should  be  presented 
with  a  membership  certificate.  When  the  certifi- 
cate shows  that  the  person  named  thereon  has 
been  a  member  of  the  circle  for  four  years,  he 
will  receive  a  diploma  upon  presentation  of  the 
certificate  to  the  county  superintendent. 

2.  We  have  a  large  supply  of  membership  cer- 
tificates and  diplomas,  and  will  send  them  to 
county  superintendents  in  any  quantity  desired , 
by  prepaid  express. 

8.  Teachers  holding  two  credits  (one  profeF- 
sional  and  one  general  culture)  are  exempt  from 
the  examination  in  the  science  of  education 
(theory)  and  literature,  on  application  for  county 
or  state  common  school  license  during  the  year 
in  which  the  credits  were  received.  The  credits 
made  in  the  teachers'  reading  circle  examina- 
tion July  15, 1890,  will  exempt  the  holders  from 
examination  in  the  above  named  subjects 
throughout  this  year,  including  the  August  ex- 
amination, 19(X). 

Teachers  holding  eight  credits  (four  profes- 
sional and  four  general  culture)  are  entitled  to 
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diplomas.  These  diplomas  exempt  the  holders 
from  the  examination  in  the  science  of  educa- 
tion (theory)  and  literature,  on  application  for 
professional,  life  state,  and  state  or  county  com- 
mon school  license . 

4.  Teachers  holding  eight  or  more  examination 
credits  Should  send  their  credit  statements  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  who  will  forward  the 
diplomas  by  return  mail. 


Special.  Party  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
AND  THE  ]Sr.  E.  A. 


As  usual,  Chas.  F.  Patterson,  of  The  Educa- 
tor, will  conduct  a  special  party  to  Charleston, 
leaving  all  points  in  Indiana  on  Thursday,  July 
5th,  1900. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  special 
trains  from  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  via  the 
Southern  Railway,  combining  the  parties  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  Stops  will  be  made  at 
Asheville  and  other  points  of  special  interest 
en  route. 

The  sessions  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  concluded 
in  ample  time  to  make  the  journey  to  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

The  return  trip  from  Charleston  may  be  made 
via  Washington,  D.  C,  where  tickets  may  be 
deposited  until  September  1st,  1900. 

Parties  wishing  information  regarding  this 
trip  may  address 

Chas.  F.  PattArson, 
Edinburg,  Ind. 


INDIANA  State  Board  Qvesttons  for 
March,  With  BiscrssiONS. 


HISTORY. 

1.  What  cities  in  Burope  were  especially  interested  in 
commerce  with  the  East  Indies  in  the  16th  century,  and 
by  what  routes  was  this  commerce  carried  on  ? 

2.  What  European  nations  sent  out  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery and  to  what  parts  of  America  did  they  lay  claim 
respectiyely  on  account  of  discoyery  ? 

8.  On  what  grounds  did  the  Colonies  resist  the  taxes 
levied  on  them  by  the  Bnelish  Parliament? 

4.  Why  has  Burgovne's  defeat  been  classed  as  one  of  the 
decisive  victories  or  the  world's  history  T 

5.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  invention  and  development 
of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

6.  What  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and  who  was  its 
author  ? 

7.  What  was  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  Union  forces  in 
1804? 

1.  Genoa,  Venice,  Florence.  By  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Nile,  Red  Sea,  and  caravans  across  the 
deserts  of  Arabia. 

2.  Spain  discovered  and  claimed  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Florida  to  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  England  claimed  the  coast  north- 
ward to  the  forty-fifth  paralel.  The  Dutch 
pushed  in  a  wedge,  temporarily,  at  the  Hudson 


river.    France  claimed  Nova  Scotia,  Labrador, 
and  the  St.  Lawrepce  valley. 

3.  Taxation  without  represantation. 

4.  It  decided  France  who  was  then  hesitating 
as  to  whether  or  not  she  would  render  aid,  en- 
couraged the  patriots,  discouraged  England,  and 
marked  a  turning  point  in  the  Revolution. 

5.  Invented  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  first 
line  completed  after  a  long  straggle,  in  1844.  It 
connected  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Its  suc- 
cess was  followed  by  a  rapid  extension  in  lines. 
The  Morse  alphabet  is  still  largely  used,  though 
there  have  been  many  improvements  in  devices. 

6.  A  bill  devised  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  re- 
pudiating the  Missouri  compromise,  and  provid- 
ing that  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
should  decide  for  themselves  if  they  would  have 
slavery  or  not. 

7.  To  keep  the  confederate  forces  from  aiding 
each  other.  Grant  was  to  push  toward  Rich^ 
mond;  Sherman  was  to  mow  a  broad  swath 
across  the  South,  cutting  the  Confederacy  east 
illid  west,  as  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  the 
year  before  had  cut  it  north  and  south. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Why  is  it  warmer  at  the  equator  than  at  the  Tropic  of 
Cancerf    What  are  heat  belts? 

2.  Discuss  ocean  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

8.  State  approximately   the  number  of  people  to  the 
square  mile  in  Indiana. 
4.  How  are  icebergs  formed? 
6.  What  is  the  Piedmont  belt? 

6.  Where  is  each  of  the  following:  Cavity,  Johannes- 
burg, Iloilo,  Guam,  Honolulu? 

7.  what  do  plants  absorb  from  the  atmosphere? 

8.  What  are  the  sources  of  special  school  and  tuition 
funds  used  to  support  the  common  schools  of  this  State? 

9.  What  is  the  source  of  rubber?  From  what  countries 
is  it  obtained? 

10.  How  does  the  government  of  the  Indian  Territory 
differ  from  that  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico? 

11.  What  are  folded  mountains? 

1.  Owing  to  the  greater  average  inclination  of 
the  sun's  rays  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  receives 
about  90%  as  much  heat  in  a  year  as  the 
equator. 

2.  The  equatorial  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
are  driven  by  the  trade-winds  westward  about 
8,000  miles.  At  the  west  side  of  the  ocean  they 
are  deflected  by  the  continental  barriers  to 
north  and  south,  and  in  middle  latitudes  come 
into  the  belt  of  prevailing  westerly  winds  which 
drive  the  water  eastward  to  the  American  coasts. 
There  is  thus  a  complete  circuit  or  eddy  on  each 
side  of  the  equator.  A  small  part  of  each  west- 
ward current  turns  toward  the  equator  and 
flows  back  eastward  in  the  belt  of  equatorial 
calms,  forming  a  counter  current.  There  is  no 
other  place  for  this  water  to  go  and  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  its  going  where  it  does. 

3.  Sixty. 

4.  Most  icebergs  are  formed  by  breaking  from 
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the  end  of  a  glacier  which  enters  the  sea.    Some 
are  formed  by  the  piling  up  of  sea  ice. 

5.  The  Piedmont-belt  is  a  plateau  which  lies 
between  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  and  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains. 

6.  Cavity,  near.  Manilla,  Philippine  Islands. 
Johannesburg,  South  African  Republic.  Iloilo, 
island  of  Pavoy,  Philippines.  Guam,  one  of  the 
Ladrones  islands.  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Hawaiian 
islands. 

7.  Plants  apsorb  carbon  dioxide  and  use  it  in 
the  manufacture  of  food.  They  also  absorb 
oxygen  for  purposes  of  respiration  as  ani- 
mals do. 

8.  The  special  fund  comes  from  a  local  tax. 
The  tuition  fund  is  derived  partly  from  the  in- 
come from  the  permanent  state  fund  which  the 
sale  of  public  lands  established,  and  partly  from 
a  tax  levied  to  supplement  this  income. 

0.  India  rubber  or  caoutchouc  is  a  gum  de- 
rived from  the  juice  of  various  plants.  The 
rubber  of  commerce  comes  mostly  from  South 
America.  • 

10.  New  Mexico  has  an  organized  government 
established  by  congress.  Indian  Territory  has 
no  organized  government.  The  Indians  are  re- 
garded as  the  wards  of  the  nation. 

11.  Folded  mountains  are  those  which  have 
been  formed  by  folding  of  the  rock  strata  and 
exhibit  in  their  structure  a  series  of  arches  and 
troughs  more  or  less  eroded. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TBMPEBANCB. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  relation  of  a  nerve  cell  to  a  nerve  fiber  ? 
( b)  Of  a  nerve  fiber  to  a  nerve  ? 

2.  In  what  two  ways  does  the  skin  regulate  the  temi>era- 
ture  of  the  body  t 

8.  Describe  the  actions  by  which  air  is  brought  into  the 
lungs. 

4.  (a)  What  mav  be  absorbed  from  the  stomach  ? 

(b)  what  from  the  small  intestines  ? 

(c)  What  from  the  large  intestines  ? 

5.  What  constitutes  the  circulatory  system  ? 

6.  Explain  the  feTrmentation  of  wine  when  exx>08ed  to 
the  air? 

7.  Name  four  forms  in  which  opium  is  most  frequently 
used? 

8.  What  is  the  effect  of  tobacco  upon  the  muscles  ? 

1.  Nerve  fibers  seem  to  be  branches  of  nerve 
cells.    Nerves  are  made  up  of  nerve  libers. 

2.  Some  authors  state  as  many  as  five  ways  in 
which  the  skin  gives  off  heat.  The  more  im- 
portant are  radiation  and  the  evaporation  of 
the  perspiration. 

3.  By  elevating  the  ribs  and  depressing  the 
diaphragm  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  widened 
and  lengthened.  Air  flows  naturally  into  this 
enlarging  cavity. 

4.  Water,  mineral  salts,  peptones  and  maltose 
may  be  absorbed  from  the  stomach.  Peptones, 
maltose,  saponified  and  emulsified  fats,  mineral 
substances,  in  fact  all  kinds  of  food,  may  be 


absorbed  from  the  small  intestines.  In  general, 
but  little  is  absorbed  from  the  large  intestine. 
Yet  any  digested  food  except  possibly  emulsified 
fats,  may  be  absorbed  from  the  large  intestine. 

5.  The  circulating  system  consists  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  veins  and  lymphatics. 

6.  The  germs  that  cause  vinous  fermentation 
are  abundant  in  the  air. 

7.  Opium,  morphia,  laudanum  and  paregoric. 

8.  The  one  who  uses  tobacco  to  excess  loses 
muscular  energy,  and  is  unable  to  control  his 
muscles  for  fine  and  accurate  work.  Writers 
usually  ascribe  these  results  to  the  action  of 
tobacco  upon  the  nervous  system,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  there  is  some  direct  action  upon 
the  muscular  tissue. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 


1.  What  is  understood  by  the  "institutional"  concep- 
tion of  education,  «jid  what  by  the  ''  Indiyidual "  concep- 
tion? 

2.  Explain  the  term  "  soc£al  individualism." 

8.  Show  that  these  two  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments are  not  in  fact  contradictory :  The  Individual  ex- 
ists for  society.    Society  exists  for  the  individual. 

4.  On  which  of  the  two  theories  referred  to  in  question 
one  would  the  history  of  civilization,  sociology,  literature, 
ethics  and  art  have  properly  a  place  in  the  school  curric- 
ulum ?    Justify  your  answer. 

6.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  extension  of  the  com- 
mon school  curriculum  ? 

6.  What  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  education 
of  ancient  Bome  ? 

7.  What  features.  If  any,  in  the  education  of  Rome  are 
worthy  to  be  preserved  in  our  systems  of  training  ? 

8.  Wnat  do  you  consider  the  principal  defects  of  Boman 
education  ? 

0.  What  new  conception  of  the  individual  human  being 
did  Christianity  give  to  the  world  that  has  important 
educational  bearings  ? 

10.  A  recent  writer  on  education  says :  "  Human  life  is 
an  unbroken  unity,  and  our  early  years,  like  the  infant 
oak,  contain  the  elements  of  our  future  being."  Show 
that  this  is  an  important  educational  conception. 

1.  The  "Institutional"  conception  of  educa- 
tion emphasized  the  institution  and  neglected 
the  individual.  It  made  education  specific, 
placing  the  stress  upon  the  phase  of  life  pre- 
dominant in  the  nation.  It  made  the  individual 
exist  for  the  institutional.  The  'individual'' 
conception  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  institu- 
tions exist  for  the  individual.  It  makes  the  in- 
dividual the  determining  factor  in  the  process 
of  education. 

2.  ''Social  individualism"  is  a  term  used  to 
indicate  the  best  thought  of  to-day  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  individual  and  institutions.  It 
makes  education  a  life  process.  Institutional 
life  in  its  best  phase  is  ideal  individual  life. 
Education  consists  of  the  process  through  which 
the  individual  passes  in  becoming  at  one  with 
institutional  life.  The  institutions  as  will-pro- 
ducts of  the  race  have  underlying  them  the  vir- 
tues and  principles  of  perfect  life  or  character. 
The  school  is  to  prepare  for  life  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  to  have  the  child  live  the  principles  upon 
which  the  institutions  are  based. 
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8.  A  proper  anderstanding  of  the  thought  ez- 
pressAd  in  the  discussion  of  the  second  question 
would  in  a  sense  harmonize  the  two  expressions. 

4.  Upon  the  second  perhaps  more  than  upon 
the  first.  The  place  of  these  subjects  in  the 
school  curriculum  rests  more  securely  in  the 
thought  underlying  ''social  individualism''  than 
in  either  of  these. 

5.  The  objections  conunonly  urged  are  sacrifice 
of  thoroughness  in  a  few  subjects  for  superficial 
knowledge  in  many ;  the  inability  of  the  child 
to  comprehend  and  properly  relate  so  many 
subjects ;  the  inability  of  the  teacher  to  present 
skillfully  so  many  subjects;  the  tendency  to 
depart  from  the  practical  in  education.  It 
ought  to  be  said  here  that  such  objections  come 
from  a  failure  to  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  for  constructing  a  course  of  study. 
A  proper  conception  of  the  matter  in  question 
will  show  that  the  best  educational  thought 
while  seemingly,  to  a  superficial  observer,  ex- 
tending the  curriculum  and  making  it  more 
complex,  is  in  reality,  to  the  thinking  teacher, 
unifying  the  process,  narrowing  the  course  but 
furnishing  larger  means  for  reaching  the  end 
desired. 

6  Roman  education  was  utilitarian.  Life  con- 
sisted in  framing  laws,  declaring  wars,  leading 
armies,  constructing  aqueducts  and  roads,  and 
colonizing  the  conquered  peoples. 

7.  The  things  the  Romans  emphasized  as  ends 
might  be  worthy  of  preservation  as  means. 

8.  Utilitarianism,  private  schools,  and  class 
education. 

0.  It  emphasized  the  Fatherhood  of  Grod,  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  man,  and  broke  down  class 
and  caste  distinctions.  It  placed  stress  upon 
what  a  man  w,  rather  than  upon  what  he  has, 

10.  This  is  the  modem  ^netic  idea  which  per- 
vades educational  thought.  Education  is  a 
process  of  development.  The  child  is  in  germ  all 
he  can  ever  become.  In  the  process  both  evolu- 
tion and  involution  take  place. 


LITERATUBB. 

1.  What  is  your  favorite  novel?    Why? 

2.  Main  facts  in  the  life  of  some  author? 
8.  His  literary  characteristics? 

Wh  y^*®^  ^^  ^^"  prefer  to  read,   oraUons  or  essays? 

6.  What  narrative  poem  do  you  like  best?    Why? 

6.  Outline  the  story  in  this  poem. 

7.  Describe  a  character  in  some  play  of  Shakespeare's. 

8.  Give  the  main  idea  in  some  poem  of  LowelPs 

©.  Give  the  main  idea  in  some  essay  of  Emerson's. 
10.  Write  a  paper  of  not  less  than  150  words  on  "A  Morn 
ing  Walk." 

As  in  previous  lists  these  questions  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  applicant  a  chance  to  express 
his  own  preferences  and  the  results  of  his  own 
reading. 


GBAMMAB. 

What,  then,  are  the  proper  encouragements  of  genius  ? 
I  answer  subsistence  and  respect,  for  these  are  rewards 
congenial  to  its  nature.  Every  animal  Jias  an  aliment 
I>eculiarly  suited  to  its  constitution.  The  heavy  ox  seeks 
nourishment  from  earth;  the  light  chameleon  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  on  air;  a  sparer  diet  even  than  this  will 
satisfy  the  man  of  true  genius,  for  he  makes  a  luxurious 
banouet  upon  emptv  applause.— (ToIdwnitA. 

1.  Kame  the  principal  clauses  in  the  above  selection.  The 
subordinate  clauses. 

2.  Parse  (a)  "  then,"  and  (b)  »*  this." 

8.  Analyze— "  Every  animal  has  an  aliment  i>eculiarly 
suited  to  its  constitution." 

4.  Underscore  with  one  line  the  subject  and  with  two 
lines  the  predicate  of  each  subordinate  clause. 

6.  (a)  Select  one  Infinitive  and  one  participle  and  tell 
how  they  are  used. 

(b)  Give  the  modifiers  of  "  sparer." 

6.  Select  an  adverb  In  (a)  the  positive  degree ;  (b)  an  ad- 
jective In  the  comparative  degree,  (o)  Select  two  adject- 
ive phrases;  (d)  two  adverbial  phrases. 

7.  Give  the  syntax  (case  ana  reason)  of  (a)  subsistence ; 
(b)  respect ;  (c)  rewards ;  (d)  diet. 

Give  the  voice  and  tense  of  **  has  been  supposed  "  and 
"will  satisfy." 

8.  What  is  the  purpose  of  composition  work  ? 

0.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  main  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view,  and  the  method  and  means  to  be  used  in  teaching 
the  English  language  in  the  first  four  grades.  , 

10.  write  from  15  to  20  lines  on  one  of  the  following 
topics,  expecting  that  it  will  be  criticised  upon  its  spell- 
ing, paragraphing,  grammatical  construction,  and  sen- 
tence structure: 

Sa)  A  Visit  to  the  County  Seat, 
b)  The  Study  of  Drawing  In  School, 
c)  Factory  Life. 

1.  Principal,**!  answer,  subsistence  and  re- 
spect.'' Subordinate,  **fbr  these  are  rewards 
CONGENIAL  TO  ITS  NATURE."  Principal,  "a  sparer 
diet  even  will  satisfy  the  man  of  true  genius." 
Subordinate,  "th&n  this  (is  spare),"  and  **for 
he  makes  a  luxurious  banquet  upon  empty  ap- 
plause." 

2.  (a)  It  is  a  form  word;  (b)  a  pronominal 
adjective,  used  as  subject  of  the  subordinate 
clause. 

8.  The  subject  is  the  words,  "  every  animal." 
The  predicate  is  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 
The  copula  is  implied  in  the  verb,  "  has."  The 
principal  part  of  the  subject  is  the  word,  **  ani- 
mal," modified  by  the  word,  **  every,"  a  limiting 
adjective  modifier.  The  principal  part  of  the 
predicate  is  the  word,  "has,"  modified  by  the 
expression,  **  an  aliment— constitution,"  a  direct 
objective  modifier.  The  word,  "aliment,"  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  modifier  and  it  is  modi- 
fied by  the  word,  "an,"  a  limiting  adjective 
modifier  and  by  the  participial  phrase,  "  pecu- 
liarly— constitution,"  a  descriptive  adjective 
modifier.  The  word,  "  suited,"  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  phrase,  modified  by  the  word,  "  pecu- 
liarly," an  adverbial  modifier,  expressing  the 
adverbial  idea  of  degree.  It  is  also  modified  by 
the  prepositional  phrase,  "  to  its  constitution," 
an  adverbial  modifier,  expressing  the  adverbial 
idea  of  manner.  The  word  "constitution," 
is  the  principal  part  of  the  phrase,  modified  by 
the  word,  "  its,"  a  possessive  modifier. 

4.  See  answer  to  first. 

5.  (a)  "to  exist,"  principal  part  of  direct  ob- 
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jective  modifier  of  the  word,  "supposed. 
"  Suited/'  principal  part  of  adjective  modifier  of 
the  word,  "  aliment." 

(b)  "even"  and  the  clause,  "than  this  (is 
spare)." 

6.  (a)  "  peculiarly,"  (b)  "sparer,"  (c)  "of  true 
genius"  and  "of  genius."  (d)  "from  earth" 
and  "  upon  empty  applause." 

7.  (a)  objective  case,  direct  objective  modifier 
of  the  word,  "answer."  (b)  same  as  "(a)."  (c) 
nominative  case,  used  as  principal  part  of 
predicate,  (d)  nominative  case,  principal  part  of 
subject.  "  Has  been  supposed,"  passive  voice, 
present  perfect  tense ;  will  satisfy,"  active  voice, 
future  tense. 

8.  Power  in  organising  one's  thought  upon  any 
topic  and  in  expressing  it  in  printable  English. 

9.  The  art  phase  of  language  should  be  promi- 
nent. Pupils  should  be  led  to  talk  and  write 
much.  In  the  lower  grades,  the  work  will  be 
done  largely  in  connection  with  their  oth^r  work, 
reading,  number,  science  work,  etc.  The  teacher 
will  keep  a  constant  watch  over  the  language  of 
the  pupils,  both  oral  and  written,  at  all  times, 
correcting  their  faults  and  giving  the  correct 
expressions  for  the  errors  in  English,  which  they 
make.  The  purpose  is  to  fix  right  habits  of 
speech. 


READING. 
(Based  on  general  field  of  Reading,) 

1.  Is  It  proper  to  teach  the  pupil  that  he  should  read 
just  as  he  would  converse? 

2.  By  which  method  will  the  pupil  master  the  thought 
of  the  selection  best— silent  or  oral  readingT 

8.  What  would  be  the  adyantages  and  disadvantages  of 
substituting  the  daily  paper  for  the  reader? 

4.  Would  the  general  result  be  good,  as  to  author  and 
reader,  if  all  punctuation  marks  were  omitted? 

5.  In  what  tone  should  the  following  lines  be  read? 

"  Touch  not  these  ancient  elms  that  bend  their  shade 
0*er  the  x>atriots'  graves,  for  neath  their  boughs 
There  is  a  solemn  darkness  even  at  noon 
Suited  to  such  as  visit  at  the  shrine 
Of  serious  liberty.    No  factious  voice 
Called  them  unto  the  field  of  generous  fame, 
But  the  pure,  consecrated  love  of  home." 

6.  Should  the  pupil  be  urged  to  think  of  the  punctuation 
marks  while  in  the  process  of  reading?    Why? 

7.  Read  this  selection  to  the  superintendent : 

"And  you  call  that  fellow  a  poet,  do  you?  A  poet !  He 
could  never  make  the  rhymes  jingle  in  his  doggerel.  A 
poett  Ha!  ha!  ha!  That'^s  the  last  thing  I  should  ever 
think' of  calling  him.** 

1.  No.  Conversation  is  a  kind  of  informal, 
building-up  process.  The  material  of  reading 
is,  as  a  rule,  more  systematic,  more  carefully 
organized.  Such  a  direction  to  a  class  may 
sometimes  help  correct  any  tendency  toward 
stififness  in  reading. 

2.  As  these  terms  are  generally  used  silent 
reading  is  the  more  effective. 

3.  The  only  advantage  would  be  in  the  fact 
that  the  newspaper  contains  what  is  of  immedi- 
ate interest,  but  this  is  of  little  worth,  since 


what  is  of  immediate  interest  may  be  of  only 
transient  importance.  The  sensationalism  of 
the  daily  press,  and  the  fiorid  and  unnatural 
and  exaggerated  style  too  often  found  there 
contrast  strangely  with  the  repose  of  the  master. 

4.  No.  Very  often  the  same  expression  may 
have  a  variety  of  meanings  and  the  one  desired 
may  be  indicated  to  the  reader  by  the  use  of 
punctuation. 

5.  The  tone  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
solemnity,  tenderness  and  reverence  of  the  idea 
expressed. 

6.  No.  To  do  so  distracts  attention  from  the 
main  thing  under  consideration,  the  meaning  of 
the  passage.  One  should  no  more  think  of  the 
punctuation  than  he  should  think  of  the  spelling 
of  a  word,  as  such,  when  reading. 

(Based  on  "  How  to  Teach  Reading.**) 

1.  In  what "  pitch  "  should  the  following  be  read? 

''  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world 
Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life ; 
I  would  lose  all,  aye,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you.'* 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  "logical  contrasts** 
and  "  emotional  contrasts  ?  '* 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  reasons  for 
"  low  pitch  "  or  "  high  pitch  *'  are  psycho-physiological  ? 

4.  Wnat  is  the  difference  between  loudness  and  force  ? 

5.  Which  is  better,  to  detain  a  pupil  on  a  few  selections 
till  he  masters  the  expression  of  them,  or  to  have  him 
read  extensively  ? 

6.  How  can  a  pupil  best  be  taught  the  expression  of 
emotion  ? 

7.  "  Group **  the  following: 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 
Sing,  neavenly  muse,  that,  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos.*'    •   *   * 

1.  Beginning  in  rather  a  low  key  and  chang- 
ing to  a  higher  one  as  the  passage  proceeds. 

2.  Logical  contrasts  are  largely  formal  an- 
titheses of  ideas  while  emotional  contrasts  have 
reference  to  the  more  subtle  oppositions  of  mood 
such  as  are  found  in  Shylock's  interview  with 
Tubal  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  See  chapter 
XIII. 

3.  *' Nerve  tension  means  muscular  tension, 
and,  since  the  muscles  controlling  the  vocal 
chords  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  other 
muscles,  the  greater  the  tension  the  higher  the 
pitch,"  and  vice-versa.    See  p.  49. 

4.  Loudness  refers  to  increased  volume  of 
sound  while  force  refers  to  quality  of  sound. 

5.  Either  plan  would  be  unfortunate  if  carried 
out  to  the  extreme.  Perhaps  we  should  say 
that  .intensive  work  is  of  more  importance  in 
school  as  the  tendency  to  extensive  reading  is 
likely  to  be  the  ruling  one  outside  of  school. 
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6.  Stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  child  un- 
til it  completely  grasps  the  situation  and  it  will 
respond  with  the  proper  emotion,  and  this  is  the 
first  and  most  important  step  toward  expressing 
the  emotion. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  Grube  method  in  number  teaching? 
Illustrate. 
3.  Add  545082 
006819 
146608 
88»478 
896777 
866092 
828459 
478949 


667848 
769949 


448867 
732S45 


8.  A  school  city  that  has  an  assessed  Taluation  of  1121,- 
526,841  must  meet  an  annual  expenditure  of  1722,410.  Al- 
lowing thatf2%  of  taxes  levied  are  not  collectible ;  what 
rate  must  be  levied  to  meet  the  expenditure  ? 

4.  Should  pupils  learn  the  Metric  System  ?  If  so,  what 
devices  would  you  employ  in  the  instruction  ?  Give  rea- 
sons for  your  answer. 

5.  A  ladder  78  feet  long  stands  perpendicularly  against  a 
building.  How  far  must  it  be  pulled  out  at  the  foot  that 
the  top  may  be  lowered  6  feet  ? 

6.  If  I  buy  stock  through  a  broker  who  charges  Vg%,  how 
much  must  I  invest  in  stock  at  158,  paying  9%  dividends, 
to  secure  an  income  of  $1,850.00  ? 

7.  Algebra.  A  boatman  can  row  14  miles  an  hour  with 
the  tide ;  against  a  tide  two-thirds  as  strong  he  can  row 
only  4  miles  an  hour.  What  is  the  velocity  of  the  tide  in 
each  case  ? 

1.  The  Grube  method  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  making  elementary  processes  in  num- 
ber concrete,  and  studied  all  the  combinations 
of  a  number,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division,  fractions,  before  taking  up  the 
next  number. 

2.  $8,620,106. 

3.  $722,41O-t-.08=737,153.O6,  the  amount  to  be 
levied.  $737,153.06-!-121,526,341=.006  iHIIJHt, 
rate  of  assessment. 

4.  Advanced  pupils  should  learn  it.  The  set 
of  rules  and  measures  that  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured are  of  much  value. 

5.  78—6=72,  the  hypotenuse. 
^782—722=30,  the  base. 

6.  $135U-i-.09=$15000,  par  value. 
Each  dollar's  worth  costs  $1.53>^. 
$15000  cost  $1.53125X15000=$22968.75. 

7.  Let  x=rate  of    rowing,    y=rate    of    tide. 

2y 
x-f-y=14.        X— -g-=4.    Whence  x=S,  y=6. 

This  presumes  the  rate  of  rowing  to  be  the 
greater.    If  the  rate  of  tide  is  greater  the  sec- 

2y 

ond  equation  becomes  -g  —  x  =4  and  the  results 

are  x=3i,  y=10i. 


SOITNBT. 


One  day  while  strolling  through  some  fallow 
ground 
I  drew  too  near  a  quail's  secluded  nest ; 
She  straightway  rose,  and  with  an  air  dis- 
tressed 
Would  lamely  run  or  fly  by  spells  around 
My  feet  to  draw  me  from  the  sacred  bound ; 
And  thus  I  followed  with  the  truth  un- 


Till  she  had  led  me  far  in  aimless  quest 
Then  left  me  there  the  treasure  never  found. 

I  feel  the  flutter  of  your  heart,  my  dear, 
And  wise  by  that  experience  of  the  past, 

I  know  the  treasures  of  my  life  are  near. 
And  I  am  happy  they  are  found  at  last ; 

But  never  art,  though  practiced  well,  sin- 
cere. 
Can  move  my  feet  that  love  has  fettered  fast. 
Alonzo  Leora  Rice. 


Educational.,  LiIterary  and  General. 
Items. 


The  first  note  of  approaching  commencements 
sounds  from  Chalmers,  Ind.  Professor  Guy  M. 
Wilson  has  been  superintendent  there  during  the 
past  year. 

Professor  Alvin  C.  Payne,  who  has  had  a  most 
successful  year  at  Fairbanks,  Ind.,  has  been 
called  to  the  superin tendency  at  Hymera  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  school  board  of  Portland,  Ind.,  has  unani- 
mously reelected  Edwin  F.  Dyer  as  superintend- 
ent for  another  year.  His  work  is  reported  as 
most  satisfactory. 

Paidology  is  the  title  of  a  quarterly  magazine, 
the  first  number  of  which  is  to  appear  in  July, 
1900.  It  will  be  edited  by  Oscar  Chrisman  of 
the  Kansas  state  normal  school,  and  is  to  be  the 
organ  of  a  Paidological  club. 

The  April  number  of  The  Ixdianian  will  con- 
tain the  concluding  paper  by  Gen.  Carnahan  on 
"The  Battle  of  Chicamauga,"  illustrated  with 
half-tone  engravings  of  all  the  Indiana  regimen- 
tal monuments,  forty-two  in  number. 

The  authorities  at  Indiana  university  report  a 
great  demand  for  information  concerning  the 
work  for  the  spring  term  and  summer  session. 
The  change  in  the  work  of  the  summer  school 
gives  promise  of  a  decided  increase  in  the 
attendance. 
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Indiana  university  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  escaping  -a  small-pox  epidemic.  There  were 
three  cases  in  Bloomington,but  general  vaccina- 
tion and  the  enforcement  of  the  board  of  health 
rules  prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease.  There 
is  not  now  a  single  case  in  Bloomington. 

The  university  of  Chicago  press  has  reprinted 
a  paper  delivered  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  by  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  entitled  The  De- 
velopment of  Moral  Character.  It  is  reprinted 
without  comment  of  any  kind,  presumably  to 
give  a  wider  circulation  to  a  most  excellent  ad- 
dress. 

The  Blufifton  (Ind.)  schools  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  new  plan  of  gradation  introduced  by 
Superintendent  Wm.  A.  Wirt.  It  is  simply  a 
division  of  the  school  year  into  three  parts,  or 
the  division  of  the  eight  years  into  twenty-four 
periods,  making  the  steps  between  the  grades 
short  and  easy. 

Professors  James  B.  Royce  of  New  Marion, 
and  Rudolph  Acher  of  Osgood  will  conduct  the 
seventeenth  term  of  the  Ripley  county  (Ind.) 
normal  school  this  year,  April  9  to  June  1.  They 
are  both  state  normal  school  men,  and  will  cer- 
tainly conduct  a  school  that  will  be  of  large 
help  to  the  Ripley  county  teachers. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Hamilton,  of  the  Monti- 
cello  (Ind.)  schools,  has  prepared  a  leaflet  for 
the  use  of  teachers  and  students  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  facilitate  the  use  of  books  accessible 
to  the  teachers  and  students  of  Monticello.  This 
is  a  service  that  may  well  be  imitated  in  many 
places  where  valuable  books  are  too  much 
unused. 

The  statement  in  last  month's  Educator  that 
Daniel  Freeman  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  had 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  Latin  teacher 
in  the  high  school  was  incorrect  as  to  the  posi- 
tion. It  was  science  in  the  high  school  instead 
of  Latin.  Miss  Moore  is  giving  excellent  satis- 
faction as  Latin  teacher,  a  position  she  accepted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  young  women  of  Northwestern  university 
are  very  proud  of  their  edition  of  the  college 
paper  issued  March  15.  Editor-in-chief,  de- 
partment editors,  and  reporters  were  elected  by 
the  young  ladies  from  among  their  number,  and 
they  proceeded  to  show  their  brothers  how  a 
college  paper  should  be  run.  The  issue  is  very 
attractive  and  is  creditably  written. 

The  plans  for  the  reconstructiofi  of  Wylie 
Hall,  Indiana  university,  provide  for  a  three- 
story  building,  brick  with  stone  trimming.  The 
construction  will  be  absolutely  fire-proof.    The 


accommodations  for  the  departments  that  oc- 
cupied old  Wylie  Hall  will  be  much  better  in 
the  new  building.  The  building  will  be  ready 
for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

Professor  Henry  Cohn  of  the  department  of 
German  in  Northwestern  university,  is  in  a 
critical  condition  by  reason  of  a  stroke  of  pa- 
ralysis. Professor  Cohn  is  a  well-known  teacher, 
is  distinguished  for  his  energy,  and  has  done 
much  to  arouse  interest  in  his  favorite  study. 
His  affliction  is  partially  attributable  to  over- 
work incident  to  his  interest  in  the  two  flourish- 
ing German  literary  clubs  maintained  by  stu- 
dents of  the  university. 

The  report  that  the  conservative  house  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver aroused  a  good  deal  of  surprise.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  recent  failure  of  Harper  and 
Brothers  helped  to  reduce  confidence  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Appletons  were  not  able  to  make 
certain  large  loans  to  meet  maturing  obliga- 
tions. The  house  owns  a  large  amount  of  very 
valuable  property,  and  little  doubt  is  felt  that 
the  embarrassment  is  only  temporary. 

The  Rochester  normal  university  announces 
to  the  teachers  of  Indiana  that  Professor  San- 
ford  Bell  of  Indiana  university,  will  be  at  the 
head  of  their  department  of  pedagogy  for  the 
summer  term.  This  announcement  indicates 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  set  by  the  R.  N. 
U.  Their  superb  faculty  of  university  trained 
instructors  together  with  their  excellent  curri- 
culi  entitle  them  to  take  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  among  the  normal  schools  of  Indiana. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  spring  term  and  summer  session  of 
Indiana  university.  It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of 
forty-six  pages,  and  gives  full  information  con- 
cerning the  work  that  will  be  given  from  April 
3  to  August  24, 19(X).  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  on  application  to  the  registrar  of  the  uni- 
versity, Bloomington,  Ind.  The  courses  in  na- 
ture study  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Dennis",  and  pedagogy 
and  psychology  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Bryan  are  especially 
attractive  to  teachers. 

The  North  Central  History  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  third  regular  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  13  and  14, 
19(X).  The  sessions  will  probably  be  held  in  Ful- 
lerton  Hall  in  the  Art  Institute.  The  subject 
for  discussion  Friday  afternoon  is :  How  should 
work  in  civil  government  in  schools  be  related 
to  the  work  in  history?  Saturday  morning's 
discussion  will  be  upon  the  use  of  "sources." 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Vaile,  May  wood, 
111.,  will  be  glad  to  furnish  further  information. 
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There  is  to  be  an  exhibit  of  school  work  at  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Charleston  this  year.  Teachers  de- 
siring to  have  their  schools  represented  may  get 
full  information  by  addressing  Mr.  Asbury  Cow- 
ard, Charleston,  S.  C. 

Professor  John  A.  Camagey  has  been  re- 
elected superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Colum- 
bus, Ind.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  efficient 
administration  there  has  been  marked  progress 
in  every  department  of  the  school. 

Superintendent  James  McGinnlss,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Owensboro  schools  for  the 
past  nine  years,  signified  his  intention  of  retir- 
ing a  month  ago.  The  school  board  has  since 
selected  for  the  place  McHenry  Rhoades,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Frankfort,  Ky.,  schools.  His 
salary  is  $2,000. 

The  many  teachers  who  know  Professor  C.  W. 
F^rr  and  his  excellent  work  will  sympathize  with 
him  in  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Farr  was  born 
in  Tipton,  Ind.,  and  educated  at  DePauw  uni- 
versity. Her  life,  brought  early  to  its  close,  is 
described  as  one  of  sincerity,  usefulness,  self 
sacrifice  and  Christian  charity. 

The  author  of  ''Bandanna  Ballads,"  in  the 
April  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  is  one  of  the  newer 
singers  of  negro  folklore.  *  She  is  Miss  Howard 
Weeden,  and  her  ballads  have  elicited  the  high- 
est praise  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  She  illus- 
trates her  own  writings  with  pictures  that  are 
as  felicitous,  faithful  and  convincing  as  her 
verse. 

The  Owensboro,  Ky . ,  city  teachers  were  invited 
to  attend  the  southern  Indiana  teachers  associ- 
ation at  Evansville  April  5,  6  and  7.  The  invi- 
tation came  from  Superintent  W.  A.  Hester  and 
was  gladly  accepted.  Thirty-six  have  sent  on 
their  enrollment  fee  and  have  chartered  a  steam- 
boat for  the  trip,  the  school-board  having  wisely 
ordered  the  school  closed  for  the  time. 

Circular  letters  are  going  out  to  every  high 
school  in  the  state  from  Mr.  Frederic  Austin 
Ogg  of  the  history  department  at  the  state  uni- 
versity asking  for  information  about  courses  in 
history  and  the  training  of  the  teachers.  The 
questions  are  pertinent  and  searching.  It  seems 
worth  while  to  urge  prompt  and  full  replies  be- 
cause of  the  value  which  such  an  amount  of  in- 
formation will  have. 

The  northern  Indiana  teachers'  association, 
held  at  Logansport,  March  29-31 ,  had  the  largest 
enrollment  in  its  history.  President  David 
Starr  Jordan  and  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  were  the 
instructors.    A  detailed  report  will  be  given  of 


both  this  and  the  southern  Indiana  meeting  in 
the  May  Educator.  The  northern  association 
next  year  goes  to  Anderson,  and  Superintendent 
J.  W.  Hamilton  of  Monticello  will  be  president. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  northern  Indian* 
superintendents'  club  at  Delphi  was  considered 
very  satisfactory .  The  visit  to  the  Delphi  schools 
showed  a  healthful  and  progressive  spirit  among 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  Various  live  topics 
were  considered  such  as  the  adopted  text-books, 
half -day  sessions,  current  criticism,  efficiency  of 
teachers,  and  so  forth.  The  limit  of  this  club  to 
twenty  members  seems  to  be  an  excellent  fea- 
ture. 

During  the  next  term  of  school  at  the  academy 
of  Northwestern  university  a  new  experiment  is 
to  be  tried,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  reviews  of 
common  school  branches  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  desire  to  teach.  Every  year  numbers  of 
students  go  out  from  the  school  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  devote 
sotne  time  to  the  professional  training  of  these 
young  people.  Much  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  the  study  of  pedagogy,  and  this  opportunity 
for  additional  professional  work  will,  no  doubt 
be  appreciated. 

Something  of  an  experiment  in  education  at 
Northwestern  university  was  tried  a  short  time 
ago.  The  faculty  of  the  academy  secured  a 
large  loan  collection  of  reprints  of  famous  paint- 
ings, and  held  an  art  exhibition  which  extended 
over  three  days.  The  students  of  the  academy 
were  addressed  upon  the  subject  of  art  by  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  of  Garrett  Biblical  institute,  and 
literary  and  musical  programs  were  rendered  in 
the  academy  library,  where  the  exhibition  was 
held.  Much  interest  in  the  project  was  mani- 
fested by  the  students,  and  it  is  believed  that 
good  will  certainly  result  from  this  attempt  to 
interest  secondary-school  pupils  in  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world's  great  artists. 

'  **Art  Study  Pictures  "  by  the  Art  Study  Com- 
pany, 356  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  is  a  semi- 
monthly publication  in  portfolio  form,  present- 
ing with  each  number  an  assorted  group  of  ten 
reproductions  from  famous  paintings,  ancient 
and  modern.  These  seem  especially  available 
for  art  clubs  or  individual  culture,  and  pleasant 
to  possess  besides.  The  cover  is  quaint  with  old 
English  lettering  and  decorative  poster  design, 
and  just  inside  is  a  life-sketch  of  the  artist— or 
general  article  on  the  artist-group — illustrated 
in  the  number.  Foot-notes  give  references  for 
more  extended  readings.  Then  follow  the  re- 
productions on  separate  leaves  of  strong  white 
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paper,  nine  and  a  half  by  seven  and  a  half  inches, 
the  half-tone  prihts,  from  copper-plates,  being 
five  by  seven  inches,  and  exceptionally  fine  in 
clear  detail  and  faithful  light  and  shadow.  Six- 
teen folios  are  out,  to  date,— a  real  little  art- 
4ibrary,  representing  such  artists  as  Bonheur, 
Dupre,  Murillo,  Raphael,  Landseer,  Van  Dyck, 
Millet,  Rossetti,  Corot,  and  Burne- Jones.  At 
the  rate  of  10  cents  per  portfolio,  or  $2.40  per 
annum,  the  prints  cost  only  a  cent  apiece,  and 
the  portfolios  themselves, — nothing^iat  all, — 
making  the  whole  quite  a  discovery  for  the  eco- 
nomical collector. 


The  subject  of  Tours  to  Paris  is  receivingTa 
great  deal  of  attention,  just  now.  The  "  Ward 
Tours"  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  V.  C.  Ward  man- 
ager, offer  some  very  attractive  features.  [A 
postal  card  will  bring  you  full  information. 


History  Teachers. 


Any  of  the  schools  of  Indiana,  who  will 
send  postal  cards  with  names  and  addresses, 
will  receive  programs  of  the  June  meeting  of  the 
History  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Address  C.  W.  Hodqin,  President, 
Richmond, I  Ind. 
Or  Miss  Henrietta  Bland,  Secretary, 
723  Fletcher  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 


How's  This! 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co.,  Props.,  Toledo,  0. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  A  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Price,  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.    Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATION,  By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  ProfeeBor  of 
American  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     12mo.    Cloth.    $1.40  net. 

PLANT  RELATIONS,  A  First  Book  of  Botany.  By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.  M.,  Ph.D., 
Head  Profeeaor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.10  net. 

PLANT  STRUCTURES,  A  Second  Book  of  Botany,  By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Head  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.20  net. 

PLANTS,  A  Text-Book  of  Botany,  By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Plant  Relations  and 
Plant  StructureB  bound  in  one  volume.     12ino.    Cloth.    $1.80  net. 

Announced  for  Early  Publication. 

ANIMAL.  LiIFE,  A  First  Book  of  Zoology,  By  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D., 
and  Harold  Heath,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Invertebrate  Zoology  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.    12mo.    Cloth. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS,  By  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  Principal  of  Pratt  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  and  John  F.  Woodhull,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,    12mo.    Cloth. 


D.  A^ppleton  &  Company, 

203-207  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


E.  A.  T.  H.  R.  R. 


Homeseekers' 

Excursion 

South. 

One  fare  plus  $2.00  for  the  round  trip  to 
various  points  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Sellinj^  dates  April  3  and  17.  Final  re- 
turn limit  twenty-one  days  from  date  of 
sale. 

Ix)w  round  trip  Tourists*  rates  to  many 
points  in  the  South.  Tickets  on  sale  daily. 
Limited  for  return  until  Mav  31st. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

J.  R.  Connelly,  G.  A., 

Tenth  and  Wabash  Ave. 
R.  D.  DiggeS,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ticket  Agt.,  Union  Depot. 
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Substantial  Aid  For 
Cuban  Teachers. 


If  there  were  any  doubt 
about  the  disposition  of 
the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  help  promote  the  welfare  of  Cuba 
and  her  people  something  favorable  might  be 
said  regarding  the  plan  which  Professor  A.  £. 
Frye,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Cuba 
hopes  to  carry  out  this  summer.  The  United 
States  will  furnish  free  transportation  for  2,000 
Cuban  teachers  to  attend  six  weeks  of  summer 
school  at  Harvard  this  year.  It  is  believed  that 
a  fund  will  be  raised  to  pay  their  expenses  while 
here.  President  Eliot  promises  that  Harvard 
will  do  her  share.  This  will  be  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  these  native  teachers  and  the  influence 
upon  the  schools  which  they  will  teach  when 
they  return  will  be  large.  The  government 
would,  do  well  to  encourage  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
same  way. 

*       »       * 

^wmr^       wr   ^  ,,  If    a    word    of    prediction 

Why  >ot  Have    ^^y  ^^  ventured,  the  time 

??'  H  '*''  o  ^       ^®  ^^^^  when  the  two  asso- 
jneet  ng:s  /  ciations  of  Indiana  that  are 

known  as  the  northern  and  the  southern,  re- 
spectively, will  become  four,  propagating  them- 
selves by  the  well  known  biological  law  of  fis- 
sion. That  this  is  desirable  need  not  be  argued ; 
for  the  largest  available  auditoriums  leave  over- 
flow meetings  necessary,  while  only  a  portion  of 
those  who  can  be  seated  comfortably  in  a  trans- 
formed skating  rink  can  hear  what  is  said  by  the 
speakers  on  a  distant  platform.  Moreover  there 
is  not  a  city  in  the  state  outside  of  Indianapolis 
that  can  be  expected  to  have  hotel  accommoda- 
tion for  two  or  three  thousand  guests  besides 
their  usual  patronage.    But  the  multiplication  of 


these  spring  meetings  should  be  allowed  to  come 
in  its  owh  way.  Better  accommodations  both  as 
to  hotels  and  convention  halls  are  to  be  desired, 
the  smaller  bodies  would  be  more  easily  han- 
dled, the  patronage  for  which  the  various  towns 
are  so  eager  could  be  more  widely  distributed, 
many  teachers  who  found  it  convenient  might  at- 
tend two  or  more  of  the  meetings,  and  those  who 
were  really  expected  to  attend  could  do  so  at  a 
reduced  traveling  expense,  the  districts  being 
smaller.  The  cause  that  is  going  to  make  divi- 
sion necessary,  namely  the  increased  attend- 
ance, is  a  good  sign.  An  enrollment  of  3,000  or 
more  in  a  district  containing  only  about  8,000 
teachers  is  an  excellent  record.  There  may  be 
some  sentiment  attaching  itself  to  these  re- 
spective organizations,  but  there  should  not  be 
so  much  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  natural  de- 
velopment. There  is  enthusiasm  in  numbers  up 
to  a  certain  point,  but  it  must  be  counterbal- 
anced when  mere  size  is  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  comfort  and  effective  teaching  for  all. 


Dr.  £•  B.  Andrews 
Goes  to  Nebraska. 


By  accepting  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  Dr. 
Andrews  practically  severs  his  connection  with 
the  Chicago  sehools.  His  present  term  of  oflRce 
expires  the  last  week  in  June.  His  physician 
has  ordered  an  immediate  rest,  and  the  school 
board  -grants  him  a  vacation  during  May  and 
June  with  full  pay.  This  action,  together  with 
expressions  from  numerous  members  of  the 
board  shows  that,  though  official  relations  have 
been  often  strained,  personal  relations  are  cor- 
dial and  have  no  doubt  been  so  from  the  first. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  a  majority  of  the  Chi- 
cago school  board  stands  for  political  pull.  Dr. 
Andrews  has  stood  openly  for  merit  as  the  only 
right  basis  for  promotion.  The  fight  has  been  a 
strong  one  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  pull  would 
have  won  had  not  the  contest  been  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  call  to  Nebraska.  Some  of  Dr. 
Andrews'  friends  have  said  that  he  would  have 
fared  better  had  he  used  more  diplomacy.  If  this 
is  true  it  must  also  be  said  that  his  candor  and  his 
independence  are  vastly  more  admirable,  and 
have  done  more  to  emancipate  the  schools  of  the 
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country  from  political  rule  than  the  most  servile 
catering  could  ever  have  done.  Professor  Ed- 
win G.  Cooley,  president-elect  of  the  Chicago 
normal  school,  is  prominently  named  as   Dr. 

Andrews'  successor. 

*       *       » 

Prizes  for  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^  *^®  national  meet- 
p,  ing  of  superintendents  in  Chat- 

on  Hygiene,    ^^'^^^^a  a  committee  of  nine 

members  with  Commissioner 
W.  T.  Harris  as  chairman  was  appointecL  to  make 
a  careful  and  scientific  study  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  proper  seating,  lighting,  and  ven- 
tilating of  school  buildings.  This  committee 
reported  at  Columbus  in  February  last  year  and 
at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  with  the  result  that  a 
committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  ask  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,200  which  could  be  awarded  for 
the  writing  of  papers  in  accordance  with  propo- 
sitions to  be  made.  The  appropriation  was 
granted  at  the  recent  Chicago  meeting.  The 
three  topics,  seating,  lighting,  heating  are  to  be 
treated  independently.  For  the  best  essay  on 
each,  $200  is  offered ;  for  the  second  best  on  each, 
$100.  The  essays  are  limited  to  10,000  words. 
For  other  rules  contestants  may  write  to  Presi- 
dent A.  R.  Taylor,  Emporia,  Kansas,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  general  sub- 
ject of  school  hygiene  is  of  far  reaching  impor- 
tance, and  the  conclusions  to  be  reached  through 
the  proposed  means  will  surely  be  of  great  value7 

»        »        » 

A  Silver  Anni-  ®^^^^^  ^^®  question  be  asked 
versary  for  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^  picturesque 
Ouincr.  figure  among  American  teach- 
ers to-day,  not  many  would 
hesitate  in  answering  at  once.  Colonel  Francis 
W.  Parker.  The  celebration  at  Quincy  on  April 
20,  recalling  the  day  w^hen  he  took  charge  of 
the  schools  there  twenty-five  years  ago  may 
have  served  to  bring  his  name  more  prominently 
to  view ;  but  his  whole  career,  from  boyhood  and 
early  service  in  the  civil  war  to  the  magnificent 
climax  in  the  opening  this  summer  of  the  best 
equipped  school  for  teachers  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  abounds  in  experience  and  contests 
which  seem  more  like  romance  than  reality.  Dr. 
Winship  of  the  School  Journal  thinks  "  Manifest 
Destiny  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the 
case  of  Colonel  Parker."  Whether  we  believe 
in  **  manifest  destiny  "  or  not  we  shall  all  agree 
in  admiring  his  magnificent,  uncompromising 
struggle  for  an  ideal,  and  in  rejoicing  with  him 
now  that  his  ideal  becomes  realization.  The  so- 
called  new  education  which  he  tried  to  inaugu- 
rate at  Quincy  met  the  united  opposition  of 
routine   school-keepers   everywhere.    Standing 


for  awhile  almost  alone,  and  almost  overwhelmed 
by  opposition,  he  held  to  his  principles  even 
when  his  tenure  of  office  was  imperilled.  Ridi- 
cule and j)olitics  were  often  hand  in  hand  against 
him.  Colonel  Parker  may  have  his  critics  and 
his  enemies  even  to-day,  but  they  are  not  the 
sympathetic  men  and  women  who  love  children 
and  who  believe  that  character  and  usefulness 
and  service  are  more  to  be  desired  than  the  mere 
getting  of  knowledge.  His  detractors  are  not 
the  ones  who  think  that  education  should  be  for 
citizenship,  that  the  school  should  be  an  ideal 
community,  and  that  the  child  should,  from  the 
first,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  be  a  citizen  of  that 
community.  The  Quincy  celebration,  then,  jus- 
tifies the  aspiration  and  the  long  years  of  patient 
devotion  which  are  already  bearing  an  abundant 

harvest.  '^ 

•       »       » 

In  what  important  respects  does 
Precept      ^j^^  relation  of  teacher  to  the  in- 
aiitt  structor  or  speaker  at  an  institute 

Practice.  ^^  ^^  association  differ  from  that 
of  the  pupil  to  the  teacher  in  the  schoolroom? 
If  the  teacher  continuously  urges  upon  pupils 
the  importance,  the  necessity,  nay,  even  the 
beauty  of  self-control  and  a  nice  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others  it  follows  that  much  precept 
makes  us  paragons  in  practice.*  Nicht  wahrf 
When  we  see  persons  at  an  educational  meeting 
carry  on  an  animated  conversation  throughout 
an  address  or  lecture  it  must  be,  then,  that 
they  are  merely  visitors.  If  teachers  should  do 
so  others  would  conclude  that  they  had  two 
standards  of  conduct,  one  for  pupils  and  an- 
other for  themselves,  one  for  the  schoolroom, 
another  for  the  lecture  room,  one  for  precept  and 
another  for  practice.  Then,  too,  the  precept  of 
Dr.  Dewey  which  we  are  so  fond  of  qugting — 
**  Education  is  life" — loses  most  of  its  meaning. 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  explain  another 
phenomenon — the  noisy  breaking  loose  of  a  con- 
vention at  the  close  of  a  session  with  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  presiding  officer,  one  of  whose  du- 
ties, according  to  all  civilized  parliamentary 
usage,  is  to  declare  the  session  adjourned.  Do 
we  as  teachers  dismiss  school  that  way?  Would 
we  as  teachers  tolerate  such  disorder?  If  not, 
are  there  two  standards  of  order  in  dismission? 
Finally,  is  there  not  a  measure  of  courtesy  due 
to  the  unfortunate  last  person  on  the  program? 
How  often  it  happens  that  those  who  have  the 
more  favored  places  on  the  program  are  allowed 
to  talk  far  beyond  their  allotted  time,  sometimes 
until  the  audience  is  weary,  while  the  last 
speaker  sees  both  his  time  and  his  audience 
dwindle  away.    To  one  who  has  prepared  his  ad- 
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dress  by  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and 
study  this  is  disheartening  to  feay  the  least.  We 
would  ur>j;e  three  things.  (1)  Avoid  the  making 
of  long  programs.  Too  little  is  vastly  better 
than  too  much.  (2)  Adhere  rigidly  to  the  time 
schedule.  One  of  the  refreshing  things  at  the 
last  Chicago  meeting  of  superintendents  was 
the  firm  way  in  which  President  Downing  for- 
bade trespassing.  (3)  When  the  closing  num- 
ber comes  and  you  are  tempted  to**  cut,"  put 
yourself  in  the  speaker's  place  and  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by.  The  office  of  censor  is  usu- 
ally an  unpleasant  one.  Perhaps  it  is  right  that 
it  should  be  so,  especially  when  the  office  is  vol- 
untarily assumed.  It  Jias  seemed,  however, 
judging  from  recent  observations,  that  at  least 
this  much  ought  to  be  said.  If  the  whole  thing  is 
only  a  man  of  straw,  so  much  better  for  the 
teachers. 

»       *       » 

A  ^  «■         -^^  It  is  a  well-known  fact 

\^^l^^SeI>esvee  that  many  boys  and  girls 
m  TWO  Years.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  pursuing  a 
college  course  by  the  time  and  expense  at  pres- 
ent involved.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  some- 
thing definite  could  be  accomplished  in  half  the 
time  there  would  be  many  more  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  A  few  of  the  American  colleges 
have  felt  that  there  should  be  a  shortening  of 
the  course.  In  his  last  report  President  Eliot 
says  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  graduating  class, 
will,  by  their  own  voluntary  efforts,  finish  the 
prescribed  four-year  course  in  three  years.  In- 
deed, President  Eliot  has  for  some  time  advo- 
cated a  reduction  of  the  period  for  earning  the 
A.  B.  degree  to  three  years.  The  plan  which 
President  W.  R.  Harper  reports  as  having  been 
adopted  by  the  university  of  Chicago  will  be  of 
great  and  immediate  interest  to  every  high 
school  and  every  preparatory  school  from  which 
Chicago  is  accessible.  The  proposition  is  to  give 
the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  or 
Science  to  all  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  It 
does  not  anticipate  the  abolishing  of  the  usual 
degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master,  Doctor,  but  simply 
recognizes  the  completion  of  a  distinct  course, 
related  to  the  course  for  the  Bachelor's  degree 
as  the  latter  is  to  the  course  for  the  doctorate. 
Dr.  Harper  thinks  the  plan  will  accomplish  five 
things:  (1)  Many  students  will  find  it  con- 
venient to  give  up  college  work  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year ;  (2)  many  students  who  would 
not  otherwise  do  so,  will  undertake  at  least  two 
years  of  college  work;  (3)  the  professional 
schools  will  be  able  to  raise  their  standards  for 
admission,  and  in  any  case  many  who  desire  a 


professional  education  will  take  the  first  two 
years  of  the  college  work ;  (4)  many  academies 
and  high  schools  will  be  encouraged  to  develop 
higher  work ;  (5)  many  colleges  which  have  not 
the  means  to  do  the  work  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  will  be  satisfied  under  this  arrange- 
ment to  do  the  lower  work. 

»       *       » 

.         Several  things  combine  to  make 
T^^'^*      the  annual  exercises  of  decora t- 
^y*  ing  the  graves  of  soldiers  inter- 

esting to  schools  and  teachers.  It  is  one  of 
the  fine  occasions  to  teach  a  genuine  patriotic 
love  of  country.  Scarcely  another  single  agency 
did  so  much  to  abolish  sectional  bitterness 
as  the  custom  of  meeting  once  a  year  on  battle- 
field, or  in  the  cemeteries,  to  honor  alike 
the  blue  and  the  gray.  Then  there  is  the  ac- 
tive part  which  children  may  take  in  most  of  the 
exercises.  To  have  a  place  in  the  procession, 
marching  as  the  soldiers  marched,  to  join  hands 
with  the  few  old  comrades  that  are  left,  to  carry 
the  fiag,  to  sing  in  the  open  air  with  thousands 
of  others  **My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  stirs 
deeper  and  nobler  feelings  in  the  young  heart 
than  merely  to  stand  by  the  wayside  and  see  the 
pageant  go  by.  It  seems  worth  while  to  suggest 
that  wherever  available  the  schools  and  the  G. 
A.  R.  posts  unite  in  commemorating  the  day. 
Let  the  martial  spirit  be  subdued,  and  in  its 
place  **a  humble  and  a  contrite  heart"  recall- 
ing the  sacrifice  and  the  blessings  we  enjoy  be- 
cause the  sacrifice  was  made.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  our  program  on  another  page. 
*       *       » 

The  Commencement  Oration. 

A  few  days  ago  a  teacher,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  wrote  to  ask  us  for  the  address 
of  a  firm  that  could  furnish  literature  for 
commencement  orations.  Happily  we  did 
not  have  the  required  information  at  hand, 
but  unhappily  a  "confidential"  circular 
from  one  of  these  vicious  concerns  came  in 
a  day  or  two  later,  to  suggest  that  there  is 
still  a  demand  for  ready-made  commence- 
ment stufif,  and  that  those  who  are  willing 
to  supply  it  are  still  abroad  in  the  land. 

Whom  shall  we  blame  most,  the  student 
who  deceives  himself  and  friends  by  work- 
ing off  as  his  own  a  ten-dollar  oration  on 
commencement  day,  or  the  concern  that  cre- 
ates the  temptation  to  this  kind  of  barter,  or 
the  system  that  has  set  up  an  unnatural 
standard  for  the  style  and  quality  of  gradu- 
ating essays  ?  It  is  right,  perhaps,  that  there 
should  be  special  exercises  to  celebrate  for  a 
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claFS  its  completion  of  a  course  of  etudy. 
If  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  an  essay 
or  oration  is  deemed  an  honor  which  grati- 
fies the  graduate  and  his  admiring  friends, 
well  and  good;  provided,  always,  that  the 
effort  is  an  honest  one.  The  best  incentive 
to  honesty  is  to  encourage  naturalness.  The 
teacher  who  advises  the  selection  of  abstract 
or  far-fetched  subjects  can  not  be  held  blame- 
less if  the  student  is  practically  driven  to 
plagiarism  of  all  sorts.  In  our  judgment  a 
graduating  essay  should  be  the  best  example 
the  student  can  furnish  of  the  kind  of  work 
he  has  been  doing. 

The  beautiful  theory, perennially  paraded, 
that  the  way  to  the  White  House  or  to  a 
governor's  palace  is  clear  and  open  to  any 
boy  in  the  land  may  have  an  element  of 
truth,  but  it  really  works  out  in  so  few  cases 
that  a  far  better  theory  is  that  which  points 
out  how  men  and  women  may  be  useful 
and  happy  along  the  humble  ways  where 
most  of  us  must  walk.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  some  j)hase  of 
the  work  done  at  school,  and  who  records  in 
the  best  manner  possible  the  results  of  such 
study  may  not  soar  so  high  as  the  one  who 
indulges  in  the  airy  vision,  but  will  surely 
be  on  firmer  ground  when  the  show  has 
passed  and  the  more  practical   business  of 

making  a  living  has  actually  commenced. 
*        >K        * 

Newspapers  Criticise  Dr.  Jordan 

The  local  papers  at  Logansport  and  also 
some  of  the  state  papers  published  at  Indi- 
anapolis have  offered  some  adverse  and 
caustic  criticisms  upon  the  addresses  which 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  gave  before  the 
northern  Indiana  teachers'  association  and 
before  other  educational  bodies  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Indiana.  One  of  the  Logans- 
port  dailies  expressed  the  opinion  that  Dr. 
Jordan  must  be  a  demagogue  rather  than  a 
pedagogue,  and  reasoned  that  his  anti-ex- 
pansion theory  if  logically  carried  out  would 
have  prevented  his  advancement  to  the  high 
position  which  he  now  holds  as  president  of 


Leland  Stanford  University.  Now  The 
Educator  is  not  and  should  not  be  partisan. 
It  is  neither  its  function  nor  its  wish  to  dis- 
cuss politics  from  a  partisan  point  of  view. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  editor  happens  to 
hold  personal  opinions  that  do  not  accord 
with  those  held  and  expressed  by  Dr.  Jor- 
dan about  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
government  in  the  Philippines. 

Yet  we  wish  to  protest  against  the  criti- 
cisms as  made.  Every  teacher  who  reads 
current  literature  knew  months  ago  what 
Dr.  Jordan's  views  were.  The  executive 
committee  who  invited  him  to  take  a  place 
on  the  program  at 'Logansport  also  knew. 
No  sane  and  thoughtful  person  could  expect 
that  he  would  deliver  a  series  of  five  or  six 
addresses  and  not  give  expression  to  his 
convictions  on  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been  known  that  he 
was  to  "talk  to  the  galleries,"  that  his  ad- 
dresses were  to  consist  of  platitudes  and 
commonplace  truths  which  we  all  know, 
who  would  have  cared  to  hear  him?  Do 
the  critics  think  that  teachers  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  eminent  men 
think  about  public  questions,  or  that  be- 
cause a  man  of  Dr.  Jordan's  ability  differs 
from  his  critics  that  he  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily wrong? 

It  seems  to  The  Educator  peculiarly  im- 
portant that  teachers  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed upon  the  great  movements  in  cur- 
rent history.  To  this  end  we  need  to  hear 
the  arguments  and  views  of  both  sides  un- 
less we  wish  to  adopt  views  that  are  either 
second-hand  or  distorted.  No!  Give  us 
great  teachers  who  have '  convictions  and 
who  express  them  freely.  Let  teachers 
know  what  other  teachers  really  believe 
whether  opinions  agree  or  differ.  Our 
vaunted  search  after  truth  demands  at  least 
this  much;  and  the  day  is  gone,  or  is  fast 
going,  when  the  school  teacher  may  not 
hold  and  express  convictions  upon  all  sub- 
jects as  freely  as  that  other  teacher  who 
lives  and  thrives  by  virtue  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent* press. 


I  praise  the  Frenchman,  his  remark  was  shrewd: 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper.  Solitude  is  sweet. 

— Conner. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 


Veews  of  Representative  Mejj.— IV. 


Educate  for  Citizenship. 

By  WM.  H.  WILEY. 


THE  teacher  needs  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind  that  the  work  must  begin  at 
the  beginning.  Our  province  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  a  certain  grade  in  the  course  of 
study,  but  to  work  forward  from  the  very 
point  in  the  life  and  progress  of  the  child 
where  we  find  him  in  ignorance,  and  groping 
about  in  search  of  truth.  Our  work  extends 
to,  and  includes,  the 
dullest  and  most  un- 
promising intellect  as 
well  as  that  of  the 
genius;  and  the  best 
reward  may  come  at 
last  in  the  sensible  and 
liberal  treatment  of 
the  former  class.  It 
is  easier  and  more 
pleasant  to  develop 
the  bright  pupil,  of 
course,  but  a  broad 
comprehension  of  the 
needs  of  the  ordinary 
one  will  insure  inspira- 
tion of  service  in  his 
behalf. 

Let  it  be  fully  understood,  then,  and  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith,  that  the  teacher  is 
properly  charged  with  the  ever  present  duty 
of  adjusting  the  work  to  harmonize  with  the 
best  phases  of  community  life.  Our  civili- 
zation having  advanced  to  the  position  of 
the  necessity  of  saving  and  developing  every 
life,  it  becomes  our  opportunity  to  insure 
this  salvation  for  the  humblest  child  and  in 
the  best  way  possible.  The  "survival  of 
the  fittest ''  is  giving  place  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  weakest.  The  sanc- 
tity of  life  with  its  rights  and  possibilities 
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is  in  process  of  universal  recognition  and 
acceptance.  The  teacher  dares  never  to  for- 
get that  law  is  the  very  basis  and  bond  of 
union  of  human  society;  and  yet  it  is  not 
so  much  of  doctrine  as  of  life  that  should 
be  exhibited  to  the  pupils. 

All  of  the  successful  plans  of  education 
in  the  past  have  been  based  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  child, 
and  the  peculiarities  of 
his  environment ;  and 
the  systems  of  the 
future  must  likewise 
take  cognizance  of 
these  predominating 
influences.  In  so  far 
as  the  child  has  been 
well  born,  and  is  fa- 
vorably surrounded,  our 
work  is  simplified. 
And  in  so  far  as  he 
lacks  these  things,  we 
are  called  upon  to  be 
more  thoughtful,  more 
discreet,  and  more 
tactful  in  furnishing  a 
better  example  in  ourselves  and  in  harmo- 
nizing him  with  nature. 

Our  opportunity,  then,  is  extended  from 
the  most  unpromising  child  in  the  hovel, 
with  the  birthmark  of  filth  and  poverty 
upon  him,  to  the  proud  heir  of  wealth  and 
culture.  And  after  all  both  may  come  to 
an  honorable  manhood  under  the  skill- 
ful guidance  and  consistent  life  of  the 
wise  teacher.  The  world  of  childhood 
must  be  saved  through  sympathy  and 
encouragement  and  brotherly  kindness  and 
love. 
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TO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  INDIANA. 


By  D.  W.  DENNIS. 


ARE  you  glad  of  the  coming  of  songbirds 
about  your  homes?  Would  you  like 
to  have  more  of  them  come?  If  you  will 
get  acquainted  with  them,  find  out  what 
they  like  to  eat,  where  they  most  like  to  nest 
and  live,  what  they  need  to  build  their  nests 
of,  if  you  will  find  out  their  enemies  and 
protect  them  intelligently  from  these, — in 
short,  if  you  will  think  their  needs  over  and 
help  them  to  provide  these,  and  if  you  will 
always  treat  them  kindly  they  will  come  in 
larger  and  larger  numbers  every  year.  If 
you  were  a  bird  would  you  go  where  there 
are  no  berries,  no  crumbs,  no  seeds,  or  where 
those  you  especially  like  could  not  be  had? 
Would  you  go  to  see  a  child  who  never  set  a 
vessel  of  water  out  for  you  to  drink  from, 
when  the  little  streams  were  all  dried  up  for 
long  distances?  Suppose  you  liked  to  build 
your  nest  in  the  grass  or  out  of  the  old  dried 
grass,  you  would  not  go  where  lawn  mowersor 
anythingelserobbed  you  of  all  of  it.  Suppose 
you  wanted  wool  or  cotton  or  hemp,  would  you 
not  go  where  children  had  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  leave  these  around  where  you 
could  easily  find  them?  Suppose  you  were 
a  *barn  martin"  and  needed  mud  out  of 
which  to  build  your  nest  and  a  })rojecting 
cave  of  some  building  under  which  to  put  it 
(the  rain  would  soften  your  mud  dwelling), 
you  would  go,  -would  you  not,  where  these 
necessaries  could  be  had.  When  I  was  just 
your  age  I  lived  in  the  country  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill;  this  hill  and  the  table-land  that 
stretched  away  from  its  summit  were  covered 
with  forests  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
my  home.  There  was  a  spring  close  by  the 
house,  the  branch  from  which  flowed  past 
the  barn,  and  hundreds  of  "barn  martins" 
nested  there  every  summer;  I  used  to  watch 
them  ply  their  masonry,  hours  and  hours, 
shaping  their  curious  bottle-like  nests  to  cor- 
ners and  angles  and  to  one  another  until 
there  was  no  more  room  for  a  nest;  thoyflew 
round  and  round  above  the  barn  playing 
bird  games,  or  in  "the  wild  joy  of  living," 
in  such  numbers  as  to  darken  the  whole 
eastern  sky;  the  trees  on  the  hill  above  the 
house  have  been  cut  down,  the  spring  is  dry 
and  the  martins  are  gone;  it  does  not  seem 
like  home  to  me  when  I  go  back  there  now. 


A  few  feet  from  the  kitchen  door  where  I 
now  live  stands  a  large  beech  tree,  which, 
until  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  blown  off 
in  a  storm,  had  a  dead  top  in  which  wood- 
peckers lived;  they  would  whet  their  bills  or 
practice  them  (I  was  never  quite  sure  which) 
on  the  slate  roof  and  guttering  at  dawn,  so 
that  every  one  about  the  house  knew  that 
we  had  such  neighbors;  joy  that  a  new  day 
has  come  is  no  bad  sort  of  contagion;  their 
brilliant  dress^  their  graceful  billowy  flight, 
and  the  democratic  equality  practiced  by 
them  in  their  domestic  relations  made  their 
presence  desirable.  The  female  works  at 
digging  out  the  nest  until  she  thinks  it  time 
to  rest,  when  she  sounds  a  cheerful  "time's 
up,"  and  the  male  hurries  from  his  fun-mak- 
ing and  takes  her  place  while  she  enjoys 
twenty-five  minutes  for  refreshments;  after 
which  her  faithful  spouse  reminds  her  that 
duty  calls;  working  thus  by  turns  they  dig 
out  a  cavity  in  the  tree  just  large  enough  at 
the  entrance  to  let  them  in  but  so  small  as 
to  exclude  the  larger  birds  of  prey;  once  in 
they  widen  it  out  into  a  spacious  chamber 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  somewhat 
numerous  family;  since  the  top  blew  from 
the  tree  the  woodpecker  with  his  good  cheer 
and  fair  play  has  gone  where  his  kind  of 
housekeeping  is  possible. 

Some  birds  nest  in  bushes, — thickets;  can 
you  name  any?  If  you  wanted  these  for 
neighbors  you  ought  to  let  a  thicket  grow 
somewhere  on  the  premises.  In  how  many 
kinds  of  places  did  you  ever  find  a  nest  of  a 
bird  you  should  like  to  have  for  a  neighbor? 
Could  you  not  provide  some  of  these  near 
your  own  home?  How  many  kinds  of 
berries  did  you  ever  see  a  bird  eating? 
Could  you  not  have  or  find  near  your  home 
or  school  or  both  a  raspberry-blackberry- 
elderberry  -  pokeberry  -  euony  mus-blackhaw- 
dogwood-hackberry,  etc.,  thicket?  Could 
not  your  school  keep  a  record  of  all  birds 
that  nest  or  visit  in  the  neighborhood,  to- 
gether with  what  they  eat,  where  they  nest, 
what  they  use  for  their  nests,  when  they 
first  arrive  in  the  spring,  and  how  long  they 
stay?  Some  of  them  will  go  on  north  in  a 
few  days  after  their  spring  arrival  and  not 
be  seen  any  more  until  they  come  back  in 
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the  fall  on  their  way  to  the  south  where 
they  will  winter;  others  will  nest  with  you 
and  stay  all  summer  and  then  go  south  for 
the  winter;  still  others  will  come  from  the 
north  in  the  fall  and  stay  over  winter  and 
go  back  north  again  in  the  spring,  while  a 
few  will  be  with  you  winter  and  summer 
alike;  if  you  will  send  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Butler, 
secretary  of  the  board  of  charities  he  will 
send  you  blanks  on  which  to  keep  this  in- 
formation. In  this  way  you  can  very 
pleasantly  interest  yourselves  in  the  travels 
of  birds.  Have  you  not  seen  flocks  of  wild 
geese  flying  in  long  lines  forming  a  V  to  the 
north?  Two  such  flocks  at  least  have  flown 
over  my  home  during  March,  this  year;  as 
winter  approaches  you  will  see  them  flying 
in  similar  lines  to  the  south.  Where  do 
these  birds  winter?    Have  you  read 

"  He  who  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  soli- 
tary flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  lead  alone 
Will  guide  my  steps  aright." 

This  is  only  one  impressive  case  of  what 
we  call  bird  migration;  many  birds  pass 
thus  unnoticed,  because  they  come  and  stay 
a  few  days  and  then  pass  on,  and  others 
come  and  take  their  places,  and  careless  ob- 
servers do  not  notice  that  anything  is  tak- 
ing place;  when  you  first  have  a  chance  to 
read  this  letter  the  spring  migration  season 
will  be  nearly  over,  but  you  can  notice  it  in 
the  fall.  The  birds  furnish  us  something  of 
interest  always.  They  are  mating  and  nest- 
ing now,  and  this  will  interest  us  all  sum- 
mer long. 

If  you  will  watch  the  comings  and  goings 
of  birds  for  several  years  you  will  find  that 
it  works  differently  one  year  from  what  it 
does  another,  and  it  will  become  a  pleasure 
to  find  out  why;  the  chief  reasons  will  be 
that  the  winter,  is  colder  or  warmer  than 
common,  or  you  may  have  provided  a  com- 
fortable home  and  plenty  of  food  so  that 
some  bird  will  not  need  to  go  south,  or  com- 
ing to  you  from  the  north  will  tarry  with 
you  instead  of  going  further;  watch  the 
kingfisher  and  see  if  he  does  not  stay  with 
you  until  the  streams  freeze  over  so  that  he 
can  no  longer  get  food. 

Birds  know  their  friends;  they  are  afraid 
of  us  because  for  many  years  we  have  stoned 
and  killed  them;  we  can  win  them  again  by 
kindness.  Burns  sung,  when  his  mouse  ran 
irom  him, 


**I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union, 
And  justifies  the  ill  opinion, 

That  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion 

And  fellow  mortal." 

When  Captain  Cook  first  'went  to  the 
South  Sea  islands  he  met  birds  that  had 
never  seen  men  and  they  welcomed  him 
with  music  and  banners  to  their  shores;  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  relate  that  they  found 
men  undesirable  fellows,  and  now  they  run 
whenever  they  see  any  of  us  coming.  We 
ought  to  behave  differently  toward  the  beau- 
tiful, useful  birds;  if  you  can  get  hold  of  a 
young  robin  or  bluebird  or  cedar  bird  you 
can  raise  it  for  a  pet  if  you  will  give  it  the 
freedom  of  the  house  at  first  and  later  the 
freedom  of  the  yard  and  neighborhood;  you 
will  have  to  know  just  what  it  likes  for  food, 
will  have  to  give  it  time  to  learn  your  good 
intentions;  it  will  soon  fly  down  from  the 
trees  and  eat  from  your  hand;  how  delight- 
ful to  know  that  the  bird  is  yours  and  yet 
that  it  is  free  to  fly  wherever  it  will ;  it  re- 
turns to  you  because  it  loves  you,  instead  of 
remaining  because  it  must, — in  a  cage;  and 
besides  how  much  more  beautiful  the  bird 
is  on  the  wing;  it  flies  in  ideal  curves  and 
displays  all  its  charms  of  color.  If  you  want 
to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  lives  and 
habits  of  your  home  birds,  a  little  booklet 
by  Professor  Hodge  of  Clark  university  will 
help  you  greatly;  you  can  get  it  for  ten  cents 
of  0.  B.  Wood  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

If  a  bird  has  any  peculiar  habit  as  the 
hang-bird  in  building  its  nest  so  that  it  will 
shut  up  when  the  bird  is  on,  the  quail  in 
hopping  off*  from  its  nest  or  brood  as  if 
lame,  or  the  meadowlark  and  quail  in  enter- 
ing the  nest  by  a  trap  door  from  the  side 
sometimes,  the  yellow-breasted  chat  in  mak- 
ing its  voice  seem  to  come  from  a  distant 
bush  where  its  nest  is  not,  the  cowbird  in 
laying  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another  bird, 
the  English  sparrow  in  nesting  in  a  crevice 
the  entrance  to  which  is  very  small,  or  the 
fly-catcher  in  ornamenting  its  nest  with  a 
snakeskin,  you  will  be  richly  paid  if  you  try 
to  find  out  why  it  behaves  as  it  does;  often 
the  key  to  its  action  will  be  protection  from 
enemies  or  gathering  its  food.  Birds  are 
colored  very  differently  and  some  of  them 
differently  at  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
in  many  instances  the  male  and  female  are 
not  the  same  color;  do  you  know  that  the 
red  bird,  the  redwinged  blackbird,  and  the 
rose-breasted  grosbeak  are  all  gayly  clad' 
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while  their  wives'  apparel  is  correspondingly 
plain? 

"  Robert-of -Lincoln  is  gaily  dressed, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat ; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note. 

**  Robert-of-Lincoln's  quaker  wife, 

Pretty  and  quiet  with  plain  brown  wings, 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings : 
Nice  good  wife  that  never  goes  out, 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about." 

You  have  often  seen 

**  Mr.  Bluejay  full  of  sass, 

In  them  base  ball  clothes  of  his, 
Sportin'  round  the  orchard  jes 
Like  he  owned  the  premises." 

Mrs.  Bluejay  dresses  for  the  world  like 
her  husband,  and  the  chances  are  about  even 
that  it  was  she  Riley  saw.  Mrs.  Meadow- 
lark  and  Mrs.  Redhead  are  both  very  much 
like  their  husbands;  male  and  female  are 
alike  also  among  hawks  generally,  owls, 
crows  and  buzzards;  you  should  try  to  find 
out  the  reason  for  these  and  similar  obser- 
vations which  you  may  make;  see  if  this 
suggestion  will  help  you;  the  female  must 
sit  on  the  nest;  she  ought  to  be  colored  like 
her  surroundings,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  seen, 
unless  like  the  hawk  she  is  master  of  her 


nest,  or  like  the  woodpecker  her  nest  pro- 
tects her,  or  like  the  oriole  her  nest  conceals 
her;  her  husband  should  be  alike  inconspic- 
uous if,  like  the  meadowlark,  he  sits  on  the 
nest  part  of  the  time. 

The  birds  will  tell  you  much  if  you  will 
get  acquainted  with  them.  Nawadaha  had 
no  books  from  which  to  learn  and  yet  he 
was  wise;  Longfellow  says  he  got  his  lessons 

''In  the  birds'  nests  of  the  forest, 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver. 
In  the  hoof  prints  of  the  bison. 
In  the  eyry  of  the  eagle ; 

"All  the  wild  fowl  sang  them  to  him, 
In  the  moorlands  and  the  fenlands. 
Ins  the  melancholy  marshes." 

Birds  are  more  than  artists  and  teachers, 
more  than  friends  to  the  friendly,  more  than 
"bits  of  sunshine  dowered  with  a  voice" — 
close  by  the  barn,  the^aves  of  which  housed 
those  hundreds  of  martins,  the  Bellflower 
tree  of  my  boyhood  grew;  we  gathered  thirty 
bushels  of  apples  a  year  from  it;  every  ap- 
ple was  sound;  the  toll  we  paid  in  the  way 
of  red-junes  and  cherries  to  the  woodpeck- 
ers was  small  pay  for  the  services  of  the 
birds;  to-day  there  are  ten  hungry  worms 
for  every  apple  in  our  old  orchard. 

Easlhax  College. 
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By  HENRY  THEW  STEPHENSON. 


AS  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  com- 
panies of  players  constituted  a  part  of 
the  households  of  the  great  noblemen  of 
England.  The  players  were  attached  tothe 
musical  part  of  the  establishment  and  pre- 
sented the  interludes  and  morality  plays 
which  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  When  the  service  of  the 
players  was  not  needed  by  the  master,  they 
were  allowed  to  wander  about  the  country 
at  will,  performing  on  the  village  greens  or 
in  the  tavern  yards  of  larger  towns.  On 
such  journeys  the  players  went  by  the  name 
of  Lord  So  and  So's  servants;  and,  as  was 
natural,  it  was  not  long  before  the  suburban 
districts  were  overrun  with  bands  of  vaga- 
bonds and  rogues  who,  by  callinir  themselves 
his  servants^  claimed  the  protection  of  some 


nobleman  who  had  perhaps  never  heard  of 
them. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  practice,  a  law  was 
passed  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which 
required  every  actor  to  procure  a  license. 
The  power  to  grant  these  licenses  was  given 
to  certain  noblemen,  to  the  mayors  of  towng, 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenants  of  certain  counties, 
and  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  resident  in 
the  neighborhood  where  the  applicant  re- 
sided. This  law,  which  inflicted  the  penal- 
ties for  vagabonds  upon  all  unlicensed  ac- 
tors for  a  while  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of 
patronage. 

This  restriction  of  the  actors  occurred  jusi 
at  that  time  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  when 
the  importation  of  foreign  ideas,  and  pro^ 
perity  at  home  combined  to  develop  the 
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English  nation  with  unparalleled  rapidity. 
So  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  this  remark- 
able development  focused  in  the  drama.  No 
law  was  able  to  stop  it.  So,  after  the  tem- 
porary check  produced  by  requiring  all 
actors  to  obtain  a  license,  we  find  that  the 
increased  number  of  players  provoked  still 
further  opposition. 

During  the  years  just  previous  to  1675  the 
London  players  produced  their  plays  in  the 
court-yards  of  city  taverns.  The  English 
tavern  of  those  days  contained  a  central 
quadrangular  court-yard,  entered  through  a 
door  at  one  end.  About  this  court  were 
galleries,  one  above  the  other,  at  the  level  of 
each  story.  When  a  play  was  to  be  per- 
formed, the  actors  would  build  a  temporary 
platform  upon  trestles  at  the  end  of  the  court 
and  beneath  the  floor  of  the  lowest  gallery. 
From  this  floor  they  would  hang  drapery  so 
as  to  convert  the  back  part  of  the  platform 
and  court  into  a  dressing  room.  The  spec- 
tators of  the  play  stood  about  in  the  court- 
yard, or  sat  upon  stools  placed  in  the  gal- 
leries. 

Out  of  this  manner  of  performing  plays 
grew  the  further  opposition  to  the  actors. 
Puritanism  had  already  taken  root  in  Eng- 
land. The  men  who  later  put  a  stop  to 
bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the 
bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  be- 
holder, could  not  abide  the  growing  interest 
that  the  nation  took  in  the  stage.  To  them 
the  drama  was  an  abomination  and  a  snare. 
Great  was  the  lamentation  of  the  Puritans 
concerning  the  brawls,  the  licentious  con- 
duct, the  gambling,  and  numerous  other 
evils  that  possessed  the  audiences  which  col- 
lected about  these  inn-yard  scaffolds.  But 
the  Puritans  were  not  yet  masters  of  Eng- 
land. To  entrench  their  position  they  cou- 
pled morality  with  expediency.  They  en- 
larged on  the  danger  of  spreading  the  plague 
which  would  result  from  such  frequent 
gatherings  of  people.  This  was  a  real  dan- 
ger. The  corporation  of  London  took  up 
the  cry.  For  a  while  the  agitation  was  bit- 
ter. On  one  side  stood  the  queen,  the  noble- 
men, the  actors;  on  the  other,  the  Puritans 
and  the  city  authorities.  The  contest  ended 
in  a  compromise.  The  companies  of  actors 
were  not  disbanded,  but  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  their  performances  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor;  that  is,  the 
limits  of  the  city  proper.  They  were  pro- 
hibited from  playing  on  Sunday,  on  holy 
days,  and  in  Lent;  but  this  part  of  the  law 


was  constantly  violated.  Furthermore,  the 
plays  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
queen's  Master  of  the  Revels  before  they 
could  be  put  upon  the  stage. 

A  year  or  two  later — December  24,  1578 
— ^an  order  from  the  Privi-Council  limited 
the  number  of  companies  to  six;  namely, 
(1)  The  Children  of  the  Royal  Chapel;  (2) 
The  Children  of  St.  Paul's;  (3)  The  Servants 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain;  (4)  Of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  (5)  Of  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  (6) 
Of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  From  this  time  on, 
the  nobleman  who  figured  as  the  patron  of 
a  company  did  little  more  than  attend  to 
the  procuring  of  licenses  for  the  members  of 
his  company.  The  company  derived  cer- 
tain prestige  from  his  name,  and  frequently 
acted  privately  in  his  mansion,  for  which 
service,  however,  they  were  paid  extra:  In 
later  times  there  were  other  companies,  the 
most  famous  of  which  was  the  King's  play- ; 
ers,  as  Shakespeare's  company  was  called 
after  the  accession  of  James. 

The  contest  between  the  city  and  the 
players  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent theatres  on  the  out-skirts  of  Lon- 
don. The  first  to  be  built  was  The  Theatre 
(1576);  The  Curtain  (so  called  from  the  plot 
of  ground  on  which  it  was  built)  followed 
about  a  year  later.  These  two  were  north 
of  the  city  in  a  district  called  Shoreditch. 
The  Rose  was  opened  in  Bankside  (the  south 
bank  of  the  river)  in  1592;  The  Swan,  near 
it,  in  1593.  In  1599  The  Theatre  was  torn 
down,  and  the  material  used  to  build  Shake- 
speare's play-house.  The  Globe,  also  in  Bank- 
side.  North  of  the  Thames  was  The  Black- 
friars,  opened  in  1596.  In  later  years  Shake- 
speare also  possessed  an  interest  in  this 
theatre.  Other  theatres  were  soon  estab- 
lished, but  those  already  named  are  the 
most  notable.  The  following  description 
applies  to  them  all  rather  than  any  particu- 
lar one. 

The  Thames  river  was  then  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  city.  Though  there  was 
but  one  bridge  across  the  river,  the  numer- 
ous ferryboats  and  private  barges  prevented 
it  from  being  much  of  a  barrier  between  the 
city  and  Bankside.  The  neighborhood  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  the  center  of  the  so- 
cial activity  in  the  city.  There  appoint- 
ments were'  made,  bargains  struck,  and  du- 
els arranged.  There,  too,  were  many  of  the 
book-stalls  where  the  quarto  editions  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  sold  for  sixpence. 
Play-bills  to  advertise  a  play  were  frequently 
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posted  in  the  book-shops.  The  bills  were 
printed  red  for  tragedies,  black  for  comedies. 
If  a  person  wanted  to  know  whether  a  play 
was  about  to  be  performed,  he  had  only  to 
walk  to  the  river  bank.  A  glance  across  the 
river  to  the  Surrey  side  revealed  the  theatres. 
A  flag  flying  from  a  little  tower  on  the  play- 
house indicated  that  a  play  would  be  per- 


the  Falcon ;  it  w^as  a  great  place  of  resort  for 
all  classes  on  play  days. 

The  play-house  from  the  outside  looked 
like  a  large,  squatty  tower,  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  half-finished  thatch-roof,  and 
a  smaller  tower  or  room  rising  one  story 
higher  than  the  rest.  This  tower  carried 
the  signal  flag  already  spoken  of.     Admis- 
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fornn  d  that  afternoon.     When  there  was  no 
play  this  flag  was  taken  down. 

If  the  theatre-goer  had  plenty  of  time,  he 
might  ride  round  by  London  bridge;  but,  if 
he  were  in  haste,  he  would  hail  a  ferryman 
and  desire  to  be  set  down  at  Bankside.  The 
Globe  was  owned  by  Shakespeare's  company 
and  was  near  the  Falcon  Inn  where  Shake- 
speare, Jonson  and  other  dramatists  often 
gathered  after  a  play.  Play-goers  who 
crossed  by  the  bridge  put  up  their  horses  at 


sion  varied  with  the  occasion  from  a  penny 
to  a  sixpence.  (Money  was  then  worth  six 
or  eight  times  its  present  value.  Figures 
given  here  should  be  multiplied  according- 

ly-) 

Once  through  the  doorway,  the  spectator 
found  himself  in  a  large  circular  enclosure, 
open  to  the  stage.  The  theatres  were  some- 
times circular  or  square  on  the  outside,  but 
more  frequently  hexagonal.  The  interior, 
however,  was  invariably  circular.    The  floor 
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was  bare  clay  and  contained  no  seats. 
About  the  wall  were  three  or  more  galleries, 
one  above  another.  They  were  divided  into 
boxes  or  "rooms"  as  they  were  called.  Ad- 
mission to  a  "room"  was  extra  and  paid  in- 


theatres.  Here  stood  those  persons  who 
had  paid  only  the  general  admission  fee  at 
the  outer  door. 

These  theaters  were  not  so  large  as  ours. 
The  Curtain  was  about  seventy-five  feet  in 


side  the  theatre.  An  attendant  who  kept 
the  key  let  the  spectator  into  the  room  and 
locked  him  in  till  the  play  was  over  or  the 
occupant  called  to  be  let  out.  The  lowest 
gallery  was  about  three  feet  above  the  cen- 
tral earth  floor  which  was  named  the  "yard" 
in  public  theatres  and  the  ^^pit''  in  private 


diameter  and  could  hold  700  people.  The 
Swan  held  3,000  and  the  Globe  was  proba- 
bly as  large. 

The  people  who  occupied  the  yard  were 
called  "groundlings."  They  were  the  com- 
moner sort  of  tradesmen,  apprentices,  apple- 
sellers,  loose  women,  pickpockets,  and  tlic 
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like.  The  better  sort  of  quietly  disposed 
people  sat  in  the  rooms;  the  gallants  sat 
upon  the  stage  itself.  Respectable  women 
sometimes  accompanied  their  husbands  to 
the  rooms;  on  such  occasions,  however,  the 
women  always  wore  masks. 

The  stage,  which  projected  out  into  the 
circular  area  of  the  pit,  was  square  and  oc- 
cupied about  one-fourth  the  area  of  the 
ground  space.  The  stage  was  merely  a  plat- 
form upon  trestles  three  feet  high,  and  open 
to  the  audience  in  front  and  from  each  side. 
At  the  rear  of  the  stage  were  two  doors 
through  which  the  actors  came  and  went. 
The  stage,  however,  was  not  wholly  given 
up  to  the  actors.  The  young  gallants  were 
allowed  to  sit  on  either  side  upon  low  three- 
legged  stools  called  "tripods"  which  could 
be  rented  for  sixpence  the  afternoon.  These 
stage  seats  were  the  most  expensive  and 
aristocratic  in  the  house.  With  a  sixpence 
to  pay  at  the  outer  door,  another  sixpence 
for  a  tripod,  and  still  another  fee  for  permis- 
sion to  sit  on  the  stage — an  afternoon  at  the 
theatre  was  frequently  an  expensive  luxury. 
The  diaries  of  the  time  tell  us  that  a  good 
seat  on  a  state  occasion  cost  half  a  crown; 
that  is,  four  or  five  dollars  in  our  money. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  description  of 
the  theatre ;  it  was,  as  I  said,  circular  on  the 
inside  with  tiers  of  galleries.  These  galler- 
ies extended  like  a  horse-shoe  completely 
round  the  theatre  to  the  outei  edges  of  the 
back  part  of  the  stage.  The  space  directly 
behind  the  stage  and  between  the  ends  of 
the  galleries  was  occupied  by  a  three-story 
structure. 

.  The  first  story  was  the  dressing-room. 
The  doors  at  the  rear  of  the  stage  opened 
directly  into  this  room.  The  second  story 
was  a  room  open  to  the  audience,  called  the 
stage-balcony.  It  could  be  entered  from  the 
dressing-room  and  also  from  the  stage.  It 
was  used  for  all  parts  of  the  play  distinctly 
separated  from  what  was  happening  on  the 
stage  proper.  In  the  famous  balcony  scene 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Romeo  stood  on  the 
stage,  and  Juliet  in  the  stage-balcony.  The 
play  before  the  king  in  Hamlet  was  acted  in 
the  stage-balcony,  while  Claudius,  Hamlet, 
Ophelia,  and  the  rest  were  on  the  stage 
proper.  In  the  chronicle-histories  the  de- 
fenders of  a  city  appeared  in  the  stage-bal- 
cony and  the  besiegers  on  the  stage. 

The  third  story  of  this  rear  structure  was 
the  tower  that  projected  above  the  surround- 
ing walls  of  the  theatre.     It  contained  a  lit- 


tle room  for  the  buglers,  and  its  roof  bore 
the  flag  that  was  the  sign  of  a  performance. 

The  stage  had  one  other  permanent  acces- 
sory. From  above  the  stage-balcony  a  can- 
opy projected  forward  far  enough  to  cover  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  stage.  The 
pit,  you  will  remember,  was  open  to  the  sky. 
The  apparently  unfinished  roof  of  thatch 
protected  only  the  upper  circle  of  rooms. 
This  stage-roof  was  to  protect  the  players 
when  it  rained.  It  was  called  the  "heaven" 
and  was  painted  blue. 

It  was  so  dangerous  to  walk  in  London  at 
night  that  plays  were  given  in  the  day-time. 
The  performance  usually  began  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted  two  or 
three  hours.  Shortly  before  the  play  was 
to  begin  a  bugler  blew  his  trumpet.  This 
was  to  call  in  the  people  who  lingered  out- 
side or  at  the  Falcon.  At  short  intervals 
the  bugle-call  was  repeated  a  second,  and  a 
third  time.  Then  the  play  was  ready  to 
begin.  The  prologue,  generally  the  author 
of  the  play,  entered  first.  He  wore  a  black, 
velvet  cloak,  and  frequently  a  garland  of 
bay  leaves.  The  superstitious  Elizabethans 
believed  that  bay  leaves  were  a  sure  protec- 
tion against  thunder  and  lightning.  Per- 
haps it  was  by  design  that  the  prologue  wore 
this  symbolic  ornament;  for  the  author  of 
an  unsatisfactory  play  was  often  the  object 
of  boisterous  discontent  from  the  pit. 

When  the  prologue  had  finished  his  speech, 
which  generally  contained  an  apology  for 
the  poverty  of  stage  effects,  and  a  forecast  of 
the  whole  play  or,  at  least,  the  first  act,  he 
retired  and  the  play  began .  If  it  was  Twelfth 
Night,  a  placard  was  hung  out  just  under 
one  corner  of  the  heaven.  This  sign  bore 
the  inscription  in  black  letters, "  This  is  Duke 
Orsino's  palace."  If  the  play  was  Macbeth, 
the  stage  would  be  hung  with  black  drapery, 
and  the  signboard  would  read  in  red  letters, 
"A  desert  place."  This  was  all  the  scenery  , 
the  Elizabethans  had,  except  a  few  proper- 
ties such  as  tables,  chairs,  beds,  boxes,  etc. 
(The  lack  of  scenery  on  the  public  stage 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  magnificent 
and  costly  scenery  that  accompanied  the 
private  presentation  of  masques  at  the  court 
of  King  James  I.) 

Returning  to  Twelfth  Night;  the  duke,  the 
musicians,  etc.,  would  follow  the  signboard. 
Valentine  would  soon  arrive,  and,  a  few 
lines  before  the  end  of  the  scene,  the  char- 
acters would  begin  to  depart  through  the 
doors  into  the  tiring-room.     When  the  duke 
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leaves,  the  stage  is  cleared.  The  signboard 
is  taken  down  and  a  new  one  hung  up  bear- 
ing "The  sea-coast,"  and  Viola  appears. 

All  this  seems  very  primitive ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is.  But  Shakespeare's  audience  was 
an  imaginative  set  of  persons  whose  fancy 
was  often  helped  considerably  by  the  mas- 
terl;^  bits  of  description  contained  in  the 
text.     That  couplet  in  Hamlet: 

*'  But,  look ;  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastward  hill ;" 

is  worth  a  score  of  stage  sunrises. 

Though  there  was  in  use  almost  no  scen- 
ery, the  actors  were  gorgeously  dressed  ;  but 
costume,  as  we  understand  the  word,  was 
unknown.  Caesar  appeared  first  in  an  Eliz- 
abethan doublet,  and  later  in  armor  per- 
fectly familiar  to  Shakespeare's  audience. 
The  representation  of  horses  was  naive. 
Macbeth  and  Banquo  rode  across  the  heath 
upon  their  legs.  Their  horses  were  made  of 
basket  work ;  the  head  and  fore  legs  stuck 
out  in  front;  the  back  legs  and  tail  dangled 
behind.  It  was  tor  convenience  that  Banquo 
and  Fleance  sent  their  horses  round,  while 
they  took  the  short  cut  across  the  stage  to  be 
killed. 

There  was  an  intermission  between  acts 
during  which  the  orchestra  played  in  the 
stage- balcony ;  or,  if  that  was  full  of  distin- 
guished visitors,  such  as  the  queen  and  her 
attendants,  the  band  came  down  into  the 
pit  and  played  by  the  side  of  the  stage. 

When  the  play  was  over,  the  actors  knelt 
and  recited  a  prayer  for  the  queen;  and, 
after  that,  the  clown  sang  a  song  and  danced 
a  jig  in  order  to  put  the  audience  in  a  pleas- 
ant frame  of  mind.  This  was  the  invaria- 
ble ending  of  a  play,  whether  comedy  or 
tragedy.  The  song  at  the  end  of  Tivelfth 
Night  is  an  example  of  such  a  jig. 

Both  public  and  private  theatres  have 
been  mentioned  above;  they  diflFered  only 
in  minor  details.  The  private  theatres  were 
considered  a  little  more  select ;  the  price  of 
admission  was  a  little  higher;  they  were 
smaller  and  covered,  which  necessitated 
torches  during  a  performance;  and  the  pit 
of  private  theatres  was  usually  furnished 
with  rude  benches.  In  other  respects,  the 
description  above  applies  to  both  public  and 
private  theatres  during  Shakespeare's  time. 

Such  was  the  outward  aspect.  To  com- 
plete the  view  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  kind  of  people  who  composed  the 
audience.     That  was  a  cruel,    boisterous, 


half-savage  age.  The  people  were  supersti- 
tious; they  believed  in  witchcraft;  many  of 
the  sports  both  of  boys  and  men  were  cruel 
to  a  degree  we  have  no  sympathy  with. 
The  laws  were  no  less  cruel.  Branding  on 
the  face,  slitting  the  nose,  clipping  the  ears, 
even  hanging,  were  penalties  inflicted  for 
petty  crimes.  Men  wore  swords  and  were 
accustomed  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  From  such  a  people  we  must  ex- 
pect noisy  behavior  in  the  play-house, 
though  they  were,  in  many  respects,  much 
more  appreciative  than  we  are. 

The  people  in  the  rooms  were  generally 
well  enough  inclined.  The  characteristic 
scenes  happened  on  the  stage  and  in  the  pit. 
The  latter,  having  no  seats,  tempted  people 
to  move  about  during  the  performance. 
Doubtless  a  person  bent  on  crossing  the  pit 
used  his  elbows  freely  and  trod  on  people's 
toes.  If  the  audience  was  in  a  good  humor 
this  would  provoke  a  general  laugh;  but 
likely  as  not  there  would  be  angry  words, 
blows,  sometimes  a  general  row. 

During  the  play,  venders  of  apples,  cakes, 
ale,  tobacco,  etc.,  hawked  their  goods  about 
the  pit.  Sometimes  a  deeply  tragic  part 
was  interrupted  by  the  cry,  *Tickpocket! 
Caught ! "  The  play  would  be  stopped  while 
the  luckless  cut-purse  was  hustled  forward 
and  bound  to  one  of  the  pillars  that  support- 
ed the  stage  heaven.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  the  play  he  was  the  butt  of  all  sorts  of 
jokes,  the  mark  for  apple-cores  and  paper- 
wads. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  stage  were  little 
better.  It  was  thought  a  clever  trick  to 
come  in  late  enough  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
logue with  a  lot  of  noise  in  placing  one's 
tripod.  We  are  told  that  sometimes  the  pro- 
logue was  sent  sprawling  by  a  blow  behind 
the  knees.  Once  in  their  seats,  the  gallants 
did  not  scruple  to  bandy  words  with  people 
in  the  pit,  flirt  with  women  in  the  stalls,  or 
interrupt  the  players  during  their  speech. 
We  are  told  that  these  persons  on  the  stage 
sometimes  crowded  so  close  upon  the  stage 
that  the  players  came  forward  and  appealed 
to  the  audience  whether  they  should  not  be 
allowed  more  room  to  act  in.  If  the  play 
was  not  liked,  the  actors  were  hooted  or 
pelted  ofl  the  stage. 

But  the  Elizabethan  audience  was  not  all 
bad.  Their  rudeness  was  the  good  natured 
rudeness  of  the  age,  not  malice.  And  they 
knew  a  good  play  when  they  saw  it.  Many 
a  poor  comedy  that  satisfies  the  popular  taste 
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of  to-day  would  never  have  got  safely 
through  a  first  night  three  hundred  years 
ago.  This  fact  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
excellence  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  After 
all,  there  was  manifested  in  the  audience  of 
that  day  the  genuine  spirit  of  true  sport,  of 


every  fellow  for  himself,  and  give  the  devil 
his  due,  that  has  always  characterized  the 
English,  whether  of  the  time  of  the  Armada 
or  of  Waterloo. 

(The  illustrations  are  copied  from  contemi>orary  prints 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Brooke.) 


The  TKA.CHER. 


By  ARTHUR  8.  HATHAWAY. 


IT  is  with  some  hesitancy  that  I  under- 
take the  discussion  of  this  topic  of  my 
own  profession.  There  is  a  natural  tendency 
to  exalt  the  importance  of  one's  own  calling, 
and  I  feel  that  I  shall,  in  spile  of  a  desire  not 
to  magnify  unduly,  say  many  things  that  the 
sober  outsider  might  regard  as  exaggerated 
Let  me  at  least  anticipate  and  disarm  all 
criticism  of  this  character  by  expounding 
the  reasons  that  render  exaltation  permissi- 
ble. 

It  is  the  apostle  Paul  who  says,  "I  mag- 
nify mine  office."  The  tendency  which  is 
thus  enjoined  upon  each,  as  by  divine  com- 
mand, to  magnify  and  exalt  his  office,  con- 
stitutes the  incentive  of  progress  in  the  hu- 
man race.  Through  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
individual  in  his  chosen  work,  mankind  be- 
comes the  gainer  by  the  achievement  of  bet- 
ter and  better  results  in  every  department 
of  human  effort.  When  the  individual 
ceases  to  regard  his  work  as  a  chosen  one, 
that  is  worthy  of  his  best  and  highest  effi)rts, 
then  it  becomes  a  task  that  is  slighted,  a 
burden  carried  under  the  lash  of  necessity, 
in  which  effort  is  solely  directed  towards 
surreptitiously  lightening  the  load,  and  re- 
lieving the  shoulders  of  its  galling  pressure. 
Such  a  laborer  in  the  world  is  less  than 
inert;  he  is  not  only  dead  to  his  calling,  but 
he  is  a  load  upon  it,  dragging  it  downward 
by  his  own  example  and  practice. 

The  gradations  of  life's  pursuits  into  those 
of  high  and  low  order  of  dignity,  seems  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities  that 
they  afford  for  the  slothful,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  indifferent,  to  maintain  their  positions 
in  them  and  exist.  The  highest  callings 
are  those  whose  duties  are  least  easily  per- 
formed in  a  perfunctory  manner,  those  that 
require  for  their  pursuit  something  more 
than  indifferent  mechanical  effort,  those  that 


compel  from  the  individual  faithful  regard, 
courage,  enthusiasm,  and  high  aspiration, 
before  even  a  mediocre  success  is  attained. 
Every  pursuit  in  life  has  opportunities  for 
such  ennoblement  in  the  hearts  of  its  follow- 
ers, whereby  its  office  becomes  magnified, 
and  successful  performance  of  its  duties  be- 
comes marked  by  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence. When  the  whole  world  shall  thus 
aspire  upward,  then  there  will  be  no  degrad- 
ed callings,  on  the  one  hand  because  all 
effort  will  be  animated  by  enthusiastic  en- 
deavor to  attain  the  best  and  highest  re- 
sults, and  on  the  other  hand  because  the 
genius  of  mankind  will  then  supply  the 
place  ot  human  effort  in  purely  mechanical 
labor,  with  appropriate  machines  for  its  per- 
formance. 

The  world  has  therefore  need  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  individual  for  his  calling, 
and  if,  perchance,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
my  audience,  I  exalt  unduly  the  calling  of 
a  teacher,  when  compared  with  the  profes- 
sions that  they  severally  adorn  and  are  hon- 
ored in  following,  yet  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  I  shall  bear  patiently  with  their 
objections,  and  urge  th^m  even  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  still,  even  though  after  listen- 
ing to  me  awhile,  they  shall  be  forced  to 
admit  that  there  are  some  elements  of  force 
and  justice  in  my  contentions  for  the 
teacher. 

It  is  because  the  office  of  teacher  may  be 
and  has  been  magnified  into  the  highest 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  highly  honored  pursuits.  The 
position  of  teacher  is  such  that  his  thoughts, 
his  influence  and  his  ideas  of  life,  have  more 
control  on  the  progress  of  the  world  and  the 
direction  that  it  takes,  than  that  of  any 
other  profession,  not  excepting  even  the  min- 
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istry.  While  the  minister  is  indeed  con- 
cerned with  the  future,  he  looks  forward  to  a 
far  distant  future,  not  connected  with  this 
life,  and  the  pressure  of  his  thought  and 
speech  is  exerted  upon  those  who  belong  to 
the  generation  in  which  he  lives,  and  who 
have  little  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  next 
generation.  In  the  first  place,  the  intermit- 
tent effort  of  the  minister  cannot  compare 
in  its  effects  with  the  steady  onward  push  of 
example  and  precept,  contact  and  intimate 
association,  that  the  teacher  enjoys  with  his 
pupils.  Secondly,  not  only  is  the  opportuni- 
ty of  the  teacher  for  influence  greater,  but 
also  the  minds  influenced  are  more  suscep- 
tible, -and  belonging  as  they  do  to  the  potent 
forces  of  the  next  generation,  the  teachers 
have  it  within  their  power  to  recast  as  they 
please,  when  actuated  by  a  common  impulse, 
the  whole  life,  and  the  political  and  social 
standards,  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  period  in  life  when  the  mind 
is  so  receptive,  the  soul  so  plastic  and  the 
heart  so  enthusiastic  as  in  the  days  of  our 
youth.  It  is  then  that  we  form  the  opinions, 
and  develop  the  phases  of  character  that 
later  become  fixed  and  rigid  in  their  re- 
sistance to  change.  The  mind  of  the  teacher 
is  an  insistent  force  pressing  and  molding 
the  plastic  mass  into  coherent  shape,  and  by 
his  pressure  upon  this  mass,  each  individual 
atom  becomes  a  new  center  of  force,  carry- 
ing forward  and  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion the  thoughts,  the  learning,  and  the 
views  of  the  teacher.  If  we  add,  further,  to 
this  receptive  and  transmissive  character  of 
the  student,  the  natural  tendency  of  his  en- 
thusiasm of  heart,  to  exalt  the  attainments, 
the  character,  and  genius  of  his  teacher, 
even  far  beyond  that  which  the  teacher  may 
naturally  deserve,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  position  which  the  successful  teacher 
occupies  in  the  world,  as  a  moulder  of  the 
thoughts  and  opinions,  the  political  and 
social  life,  ot  the  next  generation. 

This  is  not  the  idle  boast  of  an  enthusiast 
blinded  by  his  predilections,  but  a  fact  that 
has  been  verified  over  and  over  in  the  his- 
tory of  progress.  To  the  teachers  of  the 
past  have  been  imparted  priceless  jewels  of 
thought  and  truth.  Men  of  genius  have 
wandered  away  from  the  ordinary  paths  of 
life,  and  apart  from  their  generation,  seek- 
ing such  thoughts  and  truths,  and  have 
passed  them  on  into  the  keeping  of  disciples 
and  teachers.  These  teachers  have  been 
faithful  to  their  trust,  gathering  in  the  price-  | 


less  jewels,  treasuring  them,  and  holding 
them  up  to  the  eyes  of  those  whose  sight 
was  not  yet  blinded  wholly  by  prejudice, 
and  covered  with  the  scales  of  bigotry  and 
superstition,  so  that  they  might  see  their 
beauty  and  recognize  their  power  and  influ- 
ence. 

When  we  read  of  the  reformation  and  the 
renaissance,  we  recognize  in  them  the  glow 
of  the  .dawn,  following  the  long  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  night  began  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the 
northern  barbarians,  who  settled  like  a 
black  cloud  upon  its  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment, as  well  as  upon  its  vice  and 
degeneracy.  But  whence  came  that  rising 
sun  of  light  and  truth  that  dispelled  the 
mists,  and  beamed  and  sparkled  over  every 
hillside  and  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
valleys?  When  the  pall  of  darkness  rolled 
forward  over  the  Roman  empire,  there  fled 
before  it  like  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
withdrawing  from  the  advancing  darkness, 
the  chosen  few,  the  scholars  and  learned  of 
their  time,  who  gathered,  with  their  manu- 
scripts and  stores  of  knowledge,  in  the  more 
aistant  city  of  Constantinople.  Here  safe 
from  the  barbarian  tide  that  overwhelmed 
the  Roman  empire,  they  treasured  the  gems 
of  ancient  knowledge,  as  a  sacred  fire  is 
tended  and  preserved  by  its  priests.  Art, 
science,  literature,  sacred  biblical  and  classic 
learning,  flourished  there  safe  from  the  in- 
quisitorial blindness,  and  scholastic  delu- 
sions of  monk  and  priest;  but  when  at  last, 
the  tide  of  ignorance  had  settled,  and  all 
Europe  was  enveloped  in  its  deepest  gloom, 
a  great  catastrophe  befell  the  sacred  city. 
The  hand  of  the  Turk  fell  heavily  upon  it, 
struck  down  its  colleges,  destroyed  their 
treasures  of  art  and  science,  and  seemingly 
stamped  out  the  last  vestige  of  light. 

But  the  Turk  was  only  the  blind  instru- 
ment of  a  higher  power.  Europe  must  blaze 
with  the  fires  of  civilization  and  truth  from 
end  to  end,  and  like  sparks  of  steel  from  the 
rough  blow  of  hardened  flint,  the  glowing 
embers  were  scattered  by  the  Turk  over  the 
continent.  The  teachers  and  scholars  of 
Constantinople  fled,  with  what  manuscripts 
they  could  save,  and  with  their  stores  of 
knowledge,  to  Italy,  to  France,  to  Germany, 
and  soon  gathering  about  them  youthful 
disciples,  began  that  revival  of  classic  art- 
and  literature  and  science  known  as  the  re- 
naissance, and  that  regeneration  of  moral 
and  spiritual  life  known  as  the  reformation. 
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From  that  time  to  the  preeent,  the  teacher 
has  been  enthroned  a  power  in  the  land. 
Kings  have  bowed  before  him,  peoples  have 
rushed  in  revolution  at  his  behests.  They 
are  the  priestcraft  of  truth,  the  chosen  in- 
struments by  which  truth  crushed  to  earth 
shall  rise  again  with  renewed  power  and 
vigor. 

The  real  progress  of  humanity,  the  diflS- 
culties  that  it  has  overcome,  both  material 
and  spiritual,  and  the  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  practical  life,  in  political  and  social 
surroundings,  and  in  moral  and  spiritual 
evolution,  have  resulted  from  the  coordinate 
efforts  of  teacher  and  investigator,  and  little 
is  due  to  the  purely  worldly-minded  as  an 
individual.  Those  who  live  in  the  present, 
and  for  the  present,  devote  their  energies 
only  toward  maintaining  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things.  Such  inertia  of  mass  is  in- 
deed needed,  or  else  all  stability  and  all 
power  of  energy  in  acquired  evolution  is  lost; 
but  there  is  no  force  in  inertia.  Humanity 
can  never  owe  the  conservative  body  any 
lasting  regard  as  individuals,  but  only  in  the 
aggregate  mass,  for  maintaining  the  existing 
conditions,  both  of  good  and  evil,  while 
awaiting  the  outward  pressure  that  urges  on 
to  better  conditions  and  renewed  and  more 
active  energy. 

The  teachers',  with  their  influence  upon 
the  rising  generation,  and  their  contact  with 
the  highest  thought,  knowledge,  and  attain- 
ment of  the  world,  past  and  present,  con- 
stitute the  main  instrumentality  lor  trans- 
mitting the  accelerating  forces  from  God  to 
man,  and  as  such  instruments  they  live 
apart  and  in  a  distinct  world  from  the  pres- 
ent. On  the  one  hand,  they  spend  their 
time  in  a  real  communion  with  the  proph- 
ets and  discoverers  of  truth,  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  seek  to  weld  the  inspiration 
they  have  gathered  upon  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  youth,  and  awake  the  enthu- 
siasm that  is  to  find  action  in  the  doings 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  These 
qualities  of  a  teacher  are  such  as  often  sub- 
ject him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  worldly 
minded,  as  theoretical  and  impractical,  but 
they  are  the  qualities  that  fit  him  for  his 
peculiar  work,  that  enable  him  to  seek  truth 
for  truth's  sake,  and  that  endear  him  to  the 
youth  who  are  to  receive  it,  because  their 
minds  are  preeminently  sympathetic  with 
the  theoretical  and  imaginative  side  of  life, 
and  enthusiastic  in  ideas  and  ideals.  Liv- 
ing thus  apart  from  life,  free  in  large  meas- 


ure from  its  jealous  greed  and  strife  for  gold, 
because  occupied  with  other  and  greater 
thoughts,  viewing  the  field  of  life's  battles 
from  afar,  and  drawing  inspiration  from  the 
generalship  of  the  past,  the  teacher  gees 
more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  the  so-called 
practical  man  may  give  him  credit,  the  real 
directions  in  which  the  army  of  humanity 
may  best  be  directed  to  overcome  the  forces 
opposed  to  its  progress,  and  is  not  deceived 
by  the  violent  struggle  over  unimportant 
strategical  positions  into  which  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  urged  by  the  arts  of  the  oppo- 
"-sition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  placed  the 
teacher,  in  the  ideal  and  perfect  sense*  of  the 
calling,  upon  a  very  high  plane,  as  to  his 
real  usefulness  and  influence  upon  the  world. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  are  mkny  serious 
minded  and  thoughtful  persons  who  would 
venture  to  assert  that  this  is  more  than  jus- 
tice. The  teacher's  life  when  rightly  pur- 
sued is  an  ideal  life,  and  existence  is  with 
him  an  ideal  existence  on  a  plane  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  struggles.  His  object  is  to 
impart  truth,  and  therefore  he  must  rightly 
spend  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  seeking 
the  truth  and  contemplating  it  in  all  the 
aspects  in  'which  he  must  be  required  to 
present  it.  The  necessity  of  living  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  life's  effort  as  a  duty, 
becomes  also  a  pleasure,  when  one  is  ani- 
mated by  the  true  spirit  of  teaching;  and  it 
thus  may  happen,  perhaps  wrongly  so,  that 
the  teacher  becomes  estranged  with  the 
duties  and  necessities  of  ordinary  life,  that 
so  often  make  imperative  calls  upon  his 
time  and  energy.  This  estrangement  often 
becomes  a  marked  characteristic  of  some 
prominent  teacher,  so  that  he  is  called  ec- 
centric, perhaps  worse;  and  while  hundreds 
of  pupils  have  listened,  and  will  continue  to 
listen  eagerly,  to  the  words  of  truth  and 
wisdom  from  his  lips,  and  await  with  highest 
expectation,. the  new  revelations  for  human- 
ity that  come  from  his  searching  thought, 
and  higher  elevation  of  mind,  behold  a  rab- 
ble follows  at  his  heels  and  laugh,  and  mock, 
because  they  cannot  understand. 

I  was  recently  moved  most  strongly  by  an 
instance  of  this  lack  of  appreciation  of  true 
greatness.  It  so  happens  that  there  exists  a 
university  whose  greatest  claim  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  is  that  it  is  the  temple 
that  has  sheltered  for  over  half  a  century  a 
high  priest  of  science  so  famous  that  there 
is  not  a  doctrine  of  physics  to-day,  nor  a  de- 
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partment  of  its  practical  application,  that 
has  not  felt  the  force  of  his  touch  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  genius.  In  that  university 
there  exists  a  position  of  honor  within  the 
choice  of  its  students,  to  which  many  as- 
pired to  place  this  man,  honored  and  grown 
gray  in  services  to  the  university.  Other 
students,  however,  sought  another  man  well 
known  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  with  all 
the  ingenuity  and  deliberate  malignity  of 
party  politics,  they  sought,  in  their  publica- 
tions, to  turn  their  opposing  candidate  to 
ridicule,  belittle  his  services  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  as  a  climax  of  all,  declared  this 
teacher  unworthy  of  the  oflSce  in  that  uni- 
versity, because  he  was  a  political  nonentity 
— this,  of  a  man  whose  name  will  shine 
down  the  centuries  with  increasing  power 


and  brightness  as  familiar  in  the  thoughts 
of  men  as  that  of  Newton,  when  the  name 
of  his  political  opponent  shall  have  been 
forgotten  and  buried  in  antiquity. 

Perhaps,  however,  such  distribution  of 
approbation  is  only  a  right  balancing  of  results 
with  the  aim  and  efforts  of  life.  Those  who 
seek  to  live  in  the  present  should  have  their 
reward ;  and  those  who  build  into  the  future 
need  not  expect  to  receive  the  crowns  and 
garlands,  that  wither  and  fade,  and  crumble 
to  dust,  in  the  day  of  their  gathering,  nor 
those  meeds  of  praise  that  ring  in  the  ears  of 
the  multitude  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  die 
away  in  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  forget- 
fulness. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

(Concluded  in  June.) 


The  Growth  of  the  AiiiiBGORY. 

A  STUDY  IN  **  THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING." 

By  ANNA  B.  COLLINS. 


WHEN  quite  a  young  man,  Tennyson,  like 
Milton,  had  in  mind  to  write  "a  great 
poem,  something  that  the  world  would  not  will- 
ingly let  die."  Like  Milton,  also,  he  meant  that 
his  poem  should  be  an  epic,  and  that  its  hero 
should  be  the  legendary  King  Arthur.  After  an 
interval  of  more  than  twenty  years,  Milton's 
epic  was  written,  but  the  Arthurian  legends  had 
been  abandoned.  During  an  interval  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  Tennyson  "  wrought  at  his 
great  poem  "  which  resulted,  not  in  an  epic,  but 
in  a  series  of  twelve  poems,  more  or  less  firmly 
held  together,  which  he  calls  The  Idylls  of  the 
King,  As  the  poems  were  produced  from  time 
to  time,  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  a  double 
meaning  ascribed  to  the  characters,  until  the 
whole  series,  as  it  stands  completed,  has  a  dis- 
tinctly allegorical  significance.  This  paper  is 
an  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  allegory. 
In  1833,  when  Tennyson  was  twenty-four  years 
old,  he  published  a  volume  entitled  The  Lady  of 
Shalott  and  Other  Poems,  This  volume  contained 
his  first  attempts  to  turn  Arthurian  legend  into 
poetry.  The  Lady  of  Shalott  later  became  "the 
lily  maid  of  Astolat ;"  the  "magic  web  with  col- 
ors gay"  became  the  silken  case  braided  in  pat- 
terns emblazoned  on  Sir  Lancelot's  shield,  to 
which  the  maid  added 

— »'Of  her  wit 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower, 
And  yeIlow-throat«d  nestling  In  the  nest." 


The  curse,  darkly  hinted  at  in  the  lyric,  is 
Elaine's  unrequited  love.  In  the  first  publica- 
tion of  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  a  parchment  lay 
upon  her  breast  as  she  floated  down  to  Camelot : 
this  parchment  is  the  letter  which  Arthur  finds 
in  the  hand  of  the  dead  Elaine  of  the  later  poem. 
The  earlier  poem  was  revised  in  1842.  In  the 
later  version,  nothing  is  said  of  the  parchment, 
but  the  lyric  closes  with  Lancelot's  prayer  for 
God's  mercy  upon  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  This 
brings  the  lyric  nearer  to  The  Idylls  of  the 
King. 

Landor  is  authority  that  Tennyson  wrote  a 
poem  ;on  the  death  of  Arthur  as  early  as  1837, 
but  this  poem  did  not  appear  in  print  until  1842. 
Then  it  was  accompanied  by  The  Epic,  a  sort  of 
prologue,  while  the  poem  itself,  Morte  d'  Arthur 
was  followed  by  an  Epilogue  without  a  separate 
title.  The  volume  of  1842  also  contained  two 
lyrics  based  on  the  Arthurian  legends :  Sir  Gala- 
had, and  Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guinevere.  The 
Epic  and  Epilogue  are  interesting  as  they  show 
the  author's  original  intention  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  legends.  The  Epilogue  con- 
tains a  slight  indication  of  moral  purpose  in  that 
the  dream  represents  Arthur  as  ''come  again  and 
thrice  as  fair,  come  with  all  good  things  and 
war  shall  be  no  more."  Morte  d'  Arthur  was  later 
incorporated  in  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  Sir  Gala- 
had  of  the  lyric  appears  again  in  The  Holy  Grail, 
The    situation  in  the  ballad,  Sir  Lancelot  and 
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Queen  Ouinevere,  occurs  again  and  again  in  the 
Idylls ;  in  The  Coming  of  Arthur. 

**And  Lancelot  passed  away  among  the  flowers, 
(For  then  was  latter  April)  and  returned 
Among  the  flowers,  in  May,  with  GuineTere." 
In  Balin  and  Balan  Guinevere  says : 
"  Prince  we  have  ridden  before  among  the  flowers." 
In  Ouinevere  y — 

"  Rapt  in  sweet  talk  or  lively,  all  on  love 
And  sport  and  tilts  and  pleasure  (for  the  time 
Was  Maytime  and  as  yet  no  sin  was  dreamed) 
Rode  under  groves  that  looked  a  paradise 
Of  blossom." 

Van  Dyke^  interpreting  the  poem  in  the  light 
of  Guinevere's  sinful  love  for  Lancelot  being  the 
sole  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Round  Table,  finds 
the  germ  of  the  Idylls  in  the  last  stanza  of  the 
ballad: 

**  She  looked  so  lovely  as  she  swayed 

The  rein  with  dainty  flnger-tlps 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss. 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this. 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 

Upon  her  perfect  lips." 

In  1857,  Enid  and  Nimue,  the  True  and  the  False 
was  printed  privately.  In  1859,  this  poem  was 
separated  into  two  with  the  titles,  Enid  and 
Vivien y  and  two  others,  Elaine  and  Ouinevere j 
were  added.  The  title  of  the  volume  read — The 
True  and  the  False:  Four  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Now  for  the  first  4^ime  some  of  the  fragmentary 
efforts  of  twenty-six  years  were  brought  together 
into  some  sort  of  unity.  A  moral  purpose  is  in- 
dicated in  the  title,  The  True  and  the  False.  The 
poems  themselves  are  character-studies  in  which 
the  true  wife,  Enid,  and  the  ttue  maiden,  Elaine 
are  contrasted  with  the  false  Guinevere  and 
Vivien.  There  is  as  yet,  however,  no  allegorical 
treatment.  It  is  significant  thi^t  the  title-page 
of  this  volume  also  bore  the  motto,  Flos  regum 
Arthurus,  thus  bringing  the  stories  into  closer 
unity  by  connecting  them  with  the  central  figure 
of  the  legends. 

In  1862,  a  new  edition  of  the  Idylls  appeared 
with  a  dedication  to  the  inemory  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  only  significance  of  this  dedica- 
tion is,  that  it  intimates  that  Tennyson  had  been 
sketching  his  ideal  knight,  and  that  Prince  Al- 
bert had  served  him  as  model.  Later,  when  it 
served  his  purpose,  he  changed  the  line. 


"Scarce  other  than  my  own  ideal  knight." 


to 


"Scarce  other  than  my  king's  ideal  knight." 

In  1870,  four  new  Idylls— 2%«  Holy  Orail,  Pel- 
leas  and  Ettarrej  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur,  were  published.  The  Passing 
of  Arthur  however,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  new 


Idyll,  as  it  was  onlvjthe  earlier  poem  Morte 
d* Arthur  with  an  addition^of  160  lines  at  the  be- 
ginning and  twenty-nine  at  the  close.  In  this 
edition,  the  titles  of  three  of  the  earlier  Idylls 
were  changed  to  Oeraint  and  Enid,  Merlin  and 
Vivien,  and  Lancelot  and  Elaine.  By  giving  the 
names  of  the  knights  in  the  titles,  the  poems 
are  brought  into  closer  connection  with  Arthur's 
Round  Table.  The  six  poems  called  the  Round 
Table,  with  The  Coming  of  Arthur  as  Prologue 
and  The  Parsing  of  Arthur  as  Epilogue  were 
spoken  of  by  the  poet  as  ''the  whole  series.'' 

In  1871,  TJie  Last  Tournament  appeared ;  in 
1872,  Gareth  and  Lynnette,  with  another  addition 
of  nineteen  lines  to  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  in 
1874,  a  new  passage  of  150  lines  was  inserted  in 
Merlin  and  Vivien;  in  1885,  appeared  Balin  and 
Balan;  and  in  1888,  Oeraint  and  Enid  was  divided 
into  7*he  Marriage  of  Oeraint  and  Oeraint  and 
Enid,  thus  completing  the  cycle  of  twelve  poems, 
or  books,  as  the  author  chooses  to  call  them. 
From  the  dates  just  given  it  is  seen  that  the 
poet's  most  rapid  work  was  done  in  the  years 
between  1870  and  1874.  It  seems  that  he  now 
for  the  first  time  wholly  abandoned  his  first  idea 
of  producing  an  epical  poem  in  which  there 
should  be  a  thread  of  moral  purpose,  and  began 
to  work  directly  upon  the  ethical  design,  making 
the  moral  the  chief  thing.  The  three  new  Idylls 
of  1870  introduce  distinctly  allegorical  charac- 
ters ;  the  additions  made  to  the  Morte  d'  Arthur, 
when  it  is  incorporated  in  The  Passing  of  Arthur, 
and  the  changes  made  in  the  earlier  Idylls,  point 
to  the  same  moral  purpose. 

In  The  Coming  of  Arthur  the  mystical  origin 
and  passing  away  of  the  hero  is  dwelt  upon: 
Bedivere  says : 

"There  be  those  who  deem  him  more  than  man. 
And  dream  he  dropt  from  heaven." 

Bleys  tells  Queen  Bellicent  of  the  dragon- 
winged  ship  and  the  babe,  carried  to  the  shore 
on  the  crest  of  a  mighty  wave,  received  by  the 
wizard,  while  a  light  from  heaven  envelops  them. 
When  Queen  Bellicent  questions  Merlin  about 
the  truth  of  ''the  shining  dragon  and  the  child," 
he  answers  in  "riddling  triplets"  which  contain 
the  line, 

"From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 

That  Arthur  symbolizes  the  soul,  or  at  least 
the  ascendancy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  sensual, 
is  implied  in  Queen  Bellicent's  description  of  the 
organization  of  the  Round  Table. 

—"Then  the  King  in  low  deep  tones. 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority, 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  vows  to  his  own  self 
That  when  they  rose,  knighted  from  kneeling,  some 
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Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost. 

Some  flushed,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who  wakes 

Half-blinded  at  the  coining  of  a  light. 

But  when  he  spake  and  cheered  his  Table  Round, 

With  large,  divine,  and  comfortable  words, 

Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee— I  l)eheld 

From  eye  to  eye  thro'  all  their  Order  flash 

A  momentary  likeness  of  the  King; 

And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro'  the  cross 

And  those  around  it  and  the  Crucified, 

Down  from  the  casement  over  Arthur  smote 

Flame-color,  vert  and  azure,  in  three  rays. 

One  falling  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens. 

Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 

Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 

Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need." 

The  knights  arising  from  swearing  allegiance 
to  Arthur  bear 

"A  momentary  likeness  to  the  King." 

The  "three  fair  queens  who  stood  in  silence 
near  his  throne,  the  friends  of  Arthur,  who  will 
help  him  at  his  need,"  symbolize  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  the  three  Christian  virtues.  Arthur 
is  further  supported  by  Merlin,  symbolizing 
Wisdom,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  with  a  mist 
of  incense  curled  about  her"  symbolizing  Re- 
ligion. 

*'  She  gave  the  King  his  huge  cross-hilted  sword. 
Whereby  to  drive  the  heathen  out." 

Excalibur  may  symbolize  the  "sword  of  the 
spirit." 

In  the  lines  added  at  the  close  of  Morte 
d* Arthur y  as  SirBedivere  watches  the  barge  with 
the  three  queens  bearing  Arthur  away,  he  re- 
volves many  memories,  and  Merlin's  wierd  line 
comes  to  his  mind,  "  From  the  great  deep  to  the 
great  deep  he  goes."  As  he  climbs  higher  and 
strains  his  eyes,  he  sees  the  barge  "  go  from  less 
to  less  and  vanish  into  light." 

The  Holy  Grail  has  been  interpreted  as  sym- 
bolizing a  state  of  things  When  men's  minds  are 
swayed  by  superstition  rather  than  by  the  true 
belief.  They  leave  the  obvious,  well-known 
duties  near  at  hand  for  the  pursuit  of  a  visionary 
thing.  The  Idyll  contains  many  passages  that 
represent  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil. 
Ambrosius  describes  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table  thus: 

"  For  good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like  to  coins. 
Some  true,  some  light,  but  every  one  of  you 
Stamped  with  the  image  of  the  king." 

Percival  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
holy  cup  through  the  ascendancy  of  evil : 
—"  But  then  the  times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 
Was  caught  away  to  heaven  and  disappeared." 
The  hope  that  a  pure  state  of  society  would 
bring  back  tha  Holy  Grail  is  expressed  by  the 
priest : 


—"And  when  King  Arthur  made 
His  Table  Round  and  all  men*s  hearts  became 
Clean  for  a  season,  surely  he  had  thought 
That  now  the  Holy  Grail  would  come  again." 
When  the  knights  departed  on  their  holy  quest, 
the  Queen  shrieked, 

"  This  madness  has  come  upon  us  for  our  sins.'* 

The  effect  of  sin  upon  a  noble  nature  is  shown 
in  these  words  of  Lancelot : 
— "  But  in  me  lived  a  sin 
So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure, 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  clung 
Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome  flower 
And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as  each. 
Not  to  be  plucked  asunder." 

That  the  higher  spiritual  nature  can  prevail 
in  the  struggle  against  sin,  is  shown  in  the  re- 
ply of  the  king : 

**  Nay— but  thou  errest.  Lancelot;  never  yet 
Gould  all  of  true  and  noble  in  knight  and  man 
Twine  round  one  sin,  whatever  it  might  be. 
With  such  a  closeness,  but  apart  there  grew 

Some  root  of  knighthood  and  pure  nobleness ; 
Whereto  see  thou,  that  it  may  bear  its  flower." 

As  to  the  characters  in  The  Holy  Grail; — it 
seems  to  me,  that  Sir  Galahad  represents  not 
purity  alone  but  humility  as  well.  Through  his 
willingness  to  lose  himself  that  he  might  save 
himself,  he  was  iirst  enabled  to  see  the  Holy 
Grail  itself,  while  all  the  others  saw  only  the 
light.  Having  once  seen  the  holy  thing  it 
never  after  failed  him,  but  moved  with  him  day 
and  night. 

"And  in  the  strength  of  this  [he]  rode 
Shattering  all  evil  customs  everywhere." 

Percival  represents  purity  in  a  less  degree  and 
without  the  support  of  humility.  After  many 
temptations,  coming  through  the  senses,  he 
meets  Galahad  at  the  door  of  a  hermitage,  Gala- 
had assures  him  that  he  shall  see  the  vision  when 
he  (Galahad)  passes  into  the  spiritual  city  to  be 
crowned.    He  does  see  it  afar  and  then 

"Cares  but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life." 

Sir  Bors  was  true  and  loyal.  That  he  was 
pure  also  is  implied  in  that  he  saw  the  Holy 
Grail.  To  his  purity  was  added  unselfishness ; 
he  would  rather  have  had  Lancelot  succeed  in 
the  Quest  than  to  succeed  himself.  Humility  is 
implied  in  his  answer  to  the  King : 

"Ask  me  not,  for  I  may  not  speak  of  it; 
I  saw  it ;  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes." 

Lancelot  was  a  true  and  noble  knight,  but  his 
purity  was  tainted  by  one  dreadful  sin.  After  a 
great  struggle,  and  a  praiseworthy  effort  to 
*^lo8e  himself  in  the  great  sea,"  he  is  permitted 
to  see  a  something  which  he  thought  was  the 
Holy  Grail,  but  what  he  saw  **was  veiled  and 
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covered.''  Gawain  represents  a  man  moved 
wholly  through  the  senses.  When  the  vows  were 
taken,  "Gawain  sware,  and  louder  than  the 
rest,"  but  he  soon  became  "much  awearied  of 
the  Quest"  and  was  very  glad  to  be  assured  by 
"a  saintly  man"  that  the  Quest  was  not  for  him ; 
so  he  spent  his  "twelvemonth  and  a  day"  in 
pleasure.  The  virtues  emphasized  in  these  char- 
acters are,  it  seems  to  me,  humility,  purity,  un- 
selfishness. Moreover  the  characters  seem  to 
represent  a  gradation  from  the  wholly  spiritual 
Sir  Galahad  to  the  wholly  sensual  Gawain. 

A  picture  giving  Tennyson's  idea  of  a  wise  and 
blameless  king  closes  The  Holy  Grail:  - 
'*  And  some  among  you  held,  that  if  the  King 
Had  seen  the  sight,  he  would  have  sworn  the  vow ; 
Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  must  guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  Is  hut  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  sjiace  of  land  Is  given  to  plow. 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  fleld 
Before  his  work  be  done ; " 


The  remainder  of  the  passage : 

—But,  being  done. 
Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come,  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time  they  come, 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth, 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  Is  not  light. 
This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air. 
But  vision— yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot- 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die, 
And  knowd  himself,  no  vision  to  himself. 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again.'' 

These  lines  represent  Arthur  as  the  soul  and 
touch  upon  immortality.  The  comment  of  Per- 
cival :  "So  spake  the  King :  I  knew  not  all  he 
meant,"  is  significant  in  that  it  implies  that 
Arthur,  dominated  by  the  soul,  had  a  keener 
spiritual  insight  into  life  and  its  uses  than  did 
any  of  his  knights. 

[Concluded  in  June.] 


Address  of  Coi-ONBii  Francis  W.  Parker. 

Delivered  in  the  Old  Stone  Temple  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  April  20,  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Qnincy 

Movement. 


THE  people  and  teachers  of  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the"Quincy  Movement"  in  educa- 
tion April  20,  by  meeting  in  the  old  Stone  Tem- 
ple. Colonel  Porter,  the  first  mayor  of  Quincy, 
presided,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education ;  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  dean  of  philosophy  in  Columbia 
university;  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  supervisor  of 
schools,  Boston ;  Orville  T.  Bright,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Cook  county,  Illinois;  and 
Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  made  addresses. 

On  the  21st  a  banquet,  held  in  the  Vendome 
Hotel,  Boston,  followed  the  meeting.  Herbert 
\V.  Lull,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Quincy, 
presided,  and  George  I.  Aldrich,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  toastmaster. 

After  alluding  to  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to 
meet  his  old  friends  Colonel  Parker  said : 

Ther!d  was  an  opportunity,  a  sensible  school 
board,  a  board  that  conducted  its  affairs  upon 
sound  business  principles,  upon  a  plan  that  has 
always,  in  all  times,  brought  success,  a  plan 
that  the  entire  business  world  unqualifiedly  en- 
dorses. No  other  plan  has  or  will  ever  succeed. 
To  appreciate  this  famous  board,  it  must  be 
compared  with  other  boards  of  the  same  func- 
tions.   To  have  been  for  forty-six  years  a  teacher 


of  the  common  schools  gives  one  a  fair  basis  for 
comparison. 

One  of  the  profound  mysteries  in  this  world  is 
the  marvelous  psychological  change  that  comes 
over  respectable,  intelligent,  and  otherwise  wise 
laymen  when  they  are  elected  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  serve  on  school  committees.  Persons 
who  would  never  dream  of  superintending  an 
electric  plant,  managing  a  railroad,  building  a 
bridge  over  Niagara*,  leading  an  army,  or  com- 
manding a  ship,  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  school 
committee  with  the  astonishing  presumption 
that  they  can  with  safety  minister  directly  to 
the  welfare  of  children,  mold  society  into  right 
living,  and  shape  the  destinies  of  a  nation  by 
means  of  common  education ;  that  they  can  make 
courses  of  study,  select  teachers,  examine  pu- 
pils, and  manage  the  internal  and  pedagogical 
affairs  of  a  school  system.  This  prevailing  state 
of  affairs  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  so 
awfully  solemn.  The  presumption  of  school 
boards  is  the  acute  distress  of  the  nation ;  it  is 
the  culmination  of  bad  politics,  the  very  worst 
by-product  of  democratic  evolution.  For  this 
presumption  millions  in  money  are  wasted  every 
year,  countless  children  suffer,  and  free  govern- 
ment is  imperiled. 

The  members  of  the  Quincy  board  of  education 
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made  up  their  minds,  after  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  consideration,  that  they  were  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  managing  the  schools  which  the 
good  citizens  of  the  town  had  entrusted  to  their 
care. 

It  is  often  said  that  when  a  school  board  gives 
up  its  authority  to  an  expert  its  duties  are  ended, 
that  indeed  it  has  nothing  further  to  do.  This 
was  by  no  means  true  of  the  Quincy  committee. 
The  superintendent  was  given  full  power  to  con- 
duct the  schools  as  he  thought  best.  There  was, 
however,  one  absolute  requirement — he  must 
succeed;  and  the  committee  was  the  judge 'of 
success  or  failure.  Previous  to  1875  the  commit- 
tee had  examined  yearly  the  schools  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  the  pupils ;  now  they 
proposed  to  inspect  the  schools  to  find  out  the 
efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  superintendent ; 
and  well  they  did  their  work.  What  criterion 
they  had,  or  upon  what  basis  they  estimated  ef- 
ficiency, is  not  known.  Probably  they  estimated 
the  real  life  of  the  school,  the  happiness  and 
earnestness  of  the  children,  rather  than  techni- 
cal details  and  quantity  of  book  work  done. 

The  school  board's  most  important  task  was  to 
defend  the  schools  and  the  changes  in  the  work 
of  the  teachers. 

Good  people  do  not  easily  alter  their  ideals  of 
education.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the- 
ology had  the  deepest  and  strongest  hold  upon 
the  human  mind,  especially  in  New  England; 
but  that  is  not  true ;  educational  ideas  are  by  far 
the  slowest  to  change.  Noah  Webster  is  mightier 
than  Jonathan  Edwards,  technical  grammar, 
than  predestination.  It  is  useless  for  any  one 
who  attempts  to  improve  education  to  complain ; 
the  right  way  is  to  recognize  the  situation  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  Human  progress  is  meas- 
ured by  the  time  it  takes  for  a  good  idea  to  get 
into  life. 

The  b^ard  of  education  fought  many  battles, 
and  fought  them  all  with  great  earnestness  and 
wisdom.  One  battle  stands  out  above  all  others. 
The  battle  ground  was  the  old  Town  Hall,  which 
was  packed  with  eager  voters:  Late-comers 
were  obliged  to  stay  outside,  although  it  was  a 
rainy  day.  Two  thousand  dollars  a  year  seemed 
an  immense  sum  for  the  tax-payers  to  spend  for 
a  man  who  walked  or  rode  around  from  school 
to  school.  The  leader  in  the  campaign  against 
extravagance  moved  a  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priation that  would  cut  off  the  man  who  amused 
himself  by  supervising  the  schools.  The  motion 
was  carried  with  a  rush.  The  second  town  meet- 
ii^g  succeeding  the  first  by  a  few  days  was  ex- 
tremely interesting.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe itr— the  memory  of  it  always  gives  me  a 


thrill.  It  was  a  battle  royal  for  the  little  ones. 
I  thought  of  the  old  days  of  Otis  and  Patrick 
Henry.  At  this  meeting  a  motion  was  made  to 
reconsider,  backed  by  eloquence  rarely  heard  in 
these  days.  Only  the  leader  voted  against  the 
motion,  and  the  original  appropriation  was  car- 
ried without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  battle  for  the  common  schools  is  the  bat- 
tle for  human  liberty,  and  Quincy  was  fortunate 
in  the  defenders  of  that  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  our  republic. 

Permit  me  to  interpolate  a  personal  statement. 
I  have  been  accused  of  fighting  battles.  It  is 
not  true.  I  never  fought  a  battle,  unless  trying 
to  teach  school  is  fighting.  The  school  commit- 
tee did  all  the  work  of  defense,  and  each  mem- 
ber was  a  host  in  himself.  The  superintendent 
was  granted  the  entire  supervision  of  the  town 
schools.  The  choice  of  teachers  and  their  dis- 
missal, the  making  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
examinations,  indeed  everything  that  pertains 
to  pedagogy,  he  relegated  to  his  principals,  and 
they  in  turn  to  their  teachers.  The  tyranny  of 
the  superintendent  consisted  in  demanding  that 
every  teacher  should  become  free  through  self* 
effort. 

The  onus  of  all  things  disagreeable,  such  as 
the  dismissal  of  teachers,  the  board  took  upon 
itself,  merely  asking  the  superintendent  to  make 
suggestions,  which  were  sufficient  for  action. 
It  gave  generously  an  efficient  support  at  all 
times ;  it  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise,  advise  or 
suggest.  The  first  annual  report  was  written 
under  the  frank  and  wise  criticism  of  the  com- 
mittee; it  was  re-written  several  times.  The 
command  was,  ''Make  the  people  understand 
what  you  are  doing."  Through  forty-six  years 
I  have  never  found  another  such  efficient  school 
committee. 

The  new  superintendent  had  immense  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  human  growth  by  means  of 
education,  a  faith  which  had  grown  with  his 
years  and  is  now  stronger  than  ever.  He  had 
also  a  great  faith  in  free  government,  brought 
about  by  educating  children  into  freedom 
through  self-activity.  The  battle  for  freedom, 
he  thought,  is  not  to  be  fought  out  in  cruel, 
bloody  wars,  not  by  armies  and  navies,  but  in 
the  common  schoolroom,  the  camp  and  training- 
ground  for  citizenship.  The  lessons  of  the  Civil 
War  were  to  him  lessons  that  taught  how  such 
awful  horrors  may  be  prevented  by  education. 

Such  faith  led  naturally  to  a  spirit  of  work,  of 
struggle,  of  research,  of  open-mindedness,  for 
the  truth.  He  had  instinctively  an  all-controll- 
ing love  for  children  and  a  strong  desire  to  help 
them  to  good  lives.    Twenty-one  years  in  the 
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common  schools  as  a  teacher,  including  three 
years  in  country  schools  and  three  years  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  normal  school,  had  taught  him  very 
thoroughly  the  fact  that  he  knew  very  little 
about  the  art  of  all  arts.  Every  book  upon  edu- 
cation, printed  in  English,  was  on  his  shelves, 
but  in  them  was  scant  knowledge  of  how  to 
teach  an  American  school. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  educational 
situation  in  New  England.  One  fact  illustrates 
it  fully:  A  diligent  search  was  made  on  the 
rich  and  loaded  shelves  of  Boston  booksellers. 
One  educational  work,  and  one  only,  was  found, 
a  second-hand  copy  of  Currie's  Grammar  School 
Education.  Do  not  misunderstand.  Very  much 
had  been  done  in  building  up  the  the  common 
school.  Most  school  systems  were  thoroughly 
organized.  That  of  Boston  has  furnished  the 
pattern  of  organization  for  all  time.  There  were 
excellent  teachers,  noble,  disinterested  men  and 
women ;  but  naturally  tradition  controlled,  and 
there  was  a  general,  though  unconscious,  belief 
that  most  things  in  education  were  fixed  and 
finished,  Among  thoughtful  people,  however, 
there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  the  profitable  ex- 
penditure of  school  moneys. 

The  superintendent  had  an  overwhelming  de- 
sire to  find  out  what  was  true  and  what  false, 
what  should  be  eliminated  and  what  brought 
into  the  lives  of  the  children.  He  longed  for  an 
.  opportunity  to  study  with  thoughtful  teachers, 
to  study  children  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
which  was  best  adapted  to  them.  There  was  not 
one  question  of  progress  about  which  he  was 
fully  decided,  except  to  study  education  with 
the  right  attitude  towards  genuine  development. 
He  found  thoughtful  teachers,  some  of  whom 
had  been  doubting  and  studying  for  years,  others 
who  were  ready  to  put  themselves  into  the  work 
with  hearty  zeal.  The  teachers,  forty- two,  I 
think,  in  number,  formed  a  faculty  for  the  study 
of  education.  The  superintendent  led  them  as 
best  he  could,  getting  from  them  far  more  than 
he  gave.  The  authority  he  had  received  he 
relegated  to  them,  and  in  return  demanded  close 
study,  original  thought,  creation,  observation, 
reformation  and  independence.  The  teachers' 
meetings  were  the  central  means  of  movement. 
The  superintendent  trudged  from  school  to 
school,  watching  the  teachers,  criticising  them 
personally,  holding  conferences,  and  discussing 
questions.  He  taught  in  every  class,  over  and 
over  again,  not  by  any  means  because  he  was  a 
model,  but  because  he  wished  to  learn  how  to 
teach.  It  was  exhilirating,  delightful  work, 
though  filled  with  errors  and  doubts,  crude,  un- 
formed, experimental,  but  withal  progressive. 


He  found  genius  among  the  teachers.  One 
among  the  best  has  gone  to  her  reward  ;  she  was 
a  native  of  Quincy  and  a  child  of  truth.  There 
were  very  few  teachers  who  failed  of  re-election. 
They  c'ried,  they  struggled  with  the  problems ; 
some  failed,  but  most  succeeded.  They  were 
ever  ready  to  take  and  use  criticism,  ever  ready 
to  acknowledge  failure  and  to  look  for  better 
things.  I  shall  never  forget  them,  that  little 
band  of  heroes.  I  see  them  now,  facing  the 
children  and  the  eternal  questions. 

What  has  been  accomplished  ?  I  should  be  most 
haf)py  this  day  to  clear  up  some  common  errors 
that  have  crept  into  the  general  judgment.  There 
never  was  a  Quincy  method  or  a  Quincy  system, 
unless  we  agree  to  call  the  Quincy  method  a  spirit 
of  study,  and  the  Quincy  system  one  of  everlast- 
ing change.  A  method  in  teaching  means  to 
most  people  a  certain  way  of  doing  things,  a  way 
fixed  and  finished  ;  something  that  has  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end  ;  something  rounded,  routinish, 
and  efficient ;  a  panacea  like  a  patent  medicine . 
that  may  be  applied  with  unfailing  results. 
Method  in  this  sense  is  the  common  and  awful 
delusion  of  the  present  day.  With  the  artist 
teacher  method  is  the  way  he  or  she  reaches  an 
ideal.  Therefore,  method  is  entirely  personal, 
ever  changing,  ever  improving.  Insight,  elimi- 
nation, improvement,  are  the  elements  of  up- 
ward and  onward  movements.  We  the  teachers 
of  Quincy  as  a  faculty  wrestled  with  the  great- 
est problem  ever  given  to  man.  The  faculty  and 
its  meetings  brought  inspiration,  enthusiasm 
help,  and  each  teacher  applied  the  things  found 
in  his  or  her  own  way,  developing  personality 
and,  therefore,  personal  ability. 

Those  who  seek  for  some  special  and  peculiar 
method  or  device  in  the  Quincy  movement  will 
never  find  it.  Faith,  ideal  spirit,  explain  all 
that  pertains  to  our  success,  whatever  that  suc- 
cess may  be.  The  outcome  was  what  may  al- 
ways be  expected  under  similar  circumstances — 
progressive  movement.  If  you  ask  me  to  name 
the  best  of  all  in  results,  I  should  say,  the  more 
humane  treatment  of  little  folks.  We  tried  to 
teach  them,  ''  not  as  children  nor  as  pupil?,' but 
as  human  beings."  Each  child  has  his  own  in- 
dividuality, his  stream  of  thought,  his  desires, 
his  hopes  and  fears,  his  grief  and  joy.  In  school 
the  child  has  too  often  a  separate  stream  of 
thought,  or  a  stagnant  pool,  totally  separate 
from  his  real  life'.  A  child  should  have  one  life, 
wholesome  and  complete,  and  the  home  life  and 
the  school  life  should  each  supplement  the 
other.  However  loving  a  teacher  may  be,  th^ 
method  of  teaching  rarely  discloses  a  deep 
sympathy,  which  is  the  best  there  is  in  any 
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teacher.  We  tried  to  make  the  children  happy, 
8o  happy  that  they  should  love  to  go  to  school. 
The  rod  was  well-nigh  banished.  The  doctrine 
of  total  depravity  will  have  much  to  answer  for 
in  the  day  of  judgment.  Flogging  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  belief  that  the  child  is  innately 
bad,  and  must  be  whipped  into  goodness. 

We  knew  that  the  child  is  good,  if  he  has  a 
chance,  an  environment  of  goodness.  This 
knowledge  came  to  us  from  actual  experience. 
One  beautiful  incident  threw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  child's  soul.  Little  Bumpus,  who  was 
blind,  entered  Mrs.  Pollett's  class  of  six-year- 
olds.  Without  suggestion,  the  dear  little  folks 
put  their  arms  around  him  and  said,  "  We*ll 
help  you."  Humanity  begets  humanity.  Chil- 
dren long  for  something  to  do,  and  they  love 
right-doing  far  more  than  they  love  wrong-doing. 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness  by 
bribery — per  cents.,  material  rewards  and  prizes 
were  banished.  The  dark  clouds  were  cleared 
away,  and  a  higher  motive,  a  nobler  ideal,  came 
into  view.  The  humane  treatment  of  children 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  any  particular  meth- 
od. It  must  spring  from  a  deep  sympathy, 
backed  by  courage  and  skill.  The  old-fashioned , 
stiff,  unnatural  order  was  broken  up.  The  tor- 
ture of  sitting  perfectly  still  with  nothing  to  do 
was  ruled  out,  and  in  came  an  order  of  work, 
with  all  the  whispering  and  noise  compatible 
with  the  best  results.  The  child  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  something  to  do  for  himself,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  society,  with  the  responsibili- 
ties that  accompany  such  an  important  position. 

I  might  end  this  description,  here,  for  I  have 
told  all  that  is  essential.  But  there  are  mistaken 
opinions  to  correct,  opinions  that  have  done 
much  harm.  For  one  thing,  we  did  not  banish 
text-books ;  we  added  to  them ;  change,  not  ban- 
ishment, was  the  order.  It  had  been  the  custom 
for  pupils  to  read  through  in  a  year  one  little 
book  that  a  bright,  well-taught  child  can  read 
from  end  to  end  in  a  few  hours,  providing  al- 
ways that  he  is  not  disgusted  with  the  contents. 
They  learned  the  book,  often,  by  heart  from 
their  older  brothers  and  sisters;  they  could  say 
every  word,  chant  it,  sing  it,  repeat  it  in  their 
sleep,  behold  it  in  nightmares.  It  did  not  re- 
quire much  wisdom  or  even  common  sense  to 
furnish  the  children  with  all  the  best  literature 
then  published.  The  committee  appropriated 
^500  for  children's  reading,  and  I  spent  it  as  best 
I  could.  I  packed  the  precious  freight  of  new 
books  into  an  express  wagon  and  drove  from 
school  to  school,  taking  up  books  and  furnishing 
fresh  .sets.  The  flood  of  literature  for  schools 
waiiave  now  is  not  twenty-five  years  old.    The 


introduction  of  so-called  supplementary  read- 
ing, now  well-nigh  universal,  was  then  excep- 
tional. 

The  spelling  book  was  laid  upon  the  shelf. 
Spelling  was  learned  by  the  Quincy  children  in 
the  same  way  that  the  human  race  learns  to 
talk,  by  writing  correctly  and  continually. 
Language  was  learned  as  it  always  must  be 
learned,  by  using  it  correctly.  Technical  rules 
came  in  where  needed.  The  alphabetic  method 
was  consigned  to  oblivion  in  obedience  to  com- 
mands from  the  highest  educational  authorities. 
The  outcry  against  this  defiance  of  nature  had 
gone  up  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Learning  by  heart  condensed  and  desiccated 
statements  in  geography  and  history  was  to 
some  extent  eliminated.  Geography  began  with 
the  real  earth,  and  '*  mud  pies  "  were  introduced. 
I  remember  an  old  beehive  stand  just  back  of 
the  Coddington  school.  The  stand  furnished 
tolerably  good  legs  and  frame'  work.  The  top 
had  been  taken  off  and  a  molding  table  put 
thereon.  With  sand  and  images  of  continents 
we  imitated  the  bees. 

The  committee  said,  **  Three  R's  only,"  and  I 
echoed  it,  with  the  mental  reservation  that  some 
day.  please  God,  the  childrep  should  have  bet* 
ter  nutrition  than  formal  teaching.  They  should 
have  the  great  book  of  the  Creator,  and  learn 
from  it  that  "day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge."  A  nat- 
uralist took  the  principalship  of  the  Willard 
school.  He  brought  specimens  of  stuffed  birds. 
One  day  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  G.  Stanley 
Hall  were  visiting  the  school.  On  request  the 
principal  brought  in  a  stuffed  duck  which  the 
pupils  had  never  seen.  I  asked  the  children  (it 
was  the  third  grade)  to  write  about  the  duck. 
They  went  at  it  with  a  will,  and  their  slates 
were  soon  filled  with  good  writing,  correct 
spelling,  and  withal  excellent  thought.  The 
visitors  watched  the  work  with  interest.  Mr. 
Adams  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  You  are  teach- 
ing natural  history."  **  No,"  I  replied,  "  this  is 
language."  So  it  was,  with  a  bit  of  thought 
behind  it. 

The  criticism  was  made  on  all  sides:  **The 
children  are  amused  and  happy ;  they  love  to  go 
to  school ;  but  do  they  learn?  Can  they  spell  ?" 
And  so  on.  Many  of  you  may  recall  the  Nor- 
folk county  examination.  Greorge  A.  Walton 
(no  better  man  could  be  found) ,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Norfolk  county  school  committee, 
examined  the  schools  of  the  county  town  by 
town.  The  examination  was  in  the  so-called  es- 
sentials, the  three  R's,  geography  and  history. 
John  Quincy  Adams  gave  $500  to  have  specimens 
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of  penmanship,  number  work,  and  composition 
lithographed.  The  results  were  published  in  a 
pamphlet.  Figures  gave  the  per  cents.,  town  by 
town.  The  towns  were  lettered  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  so 
that  no  one  knew  the  particular  town  so  lettered. 
The  pamphlet  created  a  sensation.  Many  de- 
clared that  the  examination  was  not  fair.  They 
were  astonished  at  the  results.  Later  on  an  edi- 
tion of  the  report  came  out,  with  the  names  of 
the  towns  given  in  full.  Quincy  had  by  far  the 
highest  per  cent,  and  led  in  everything  except 
mental  arithmetic,  and  in  that  it  stood  third  or 
fourth.  This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  the  foregoing  statement  has  ever  been  made 
in  public. 

We  learned  that  the  children  may  be  happy, 
may  love  to  go  to  school,  may  never  have  a  prize, 
reward  or  per  cent.,  and  still  learn.  In  fact,  the 
reason  why  students  manage  to  escape  knowl- 
edge is  that  knowledge  and  skill  are  made  the 
sole  aims  and  bribery  the  means  of  learning. 

I  might  fill  hours  recalling  the  memories  of 
Quincy  and  its  schools,  but  to  what  end?  The 
apparent  success  of  the  movement  is  easily  ex- 
plained. There  was  the  opportunity,  a  faith,  a 
spirit  of  work,  an  enthusiasm  to  find  better 
things  for  God's  little  ones.  The  outcome  can- 
not be  explained  by  methods,  devices  and  sys- 
tems, by  tricks  of  the  trade,  or  by  particular 
ways  of  doing  things.  What  we  did  in  Quincy 
was  nothing  new;  it  came  directly  from  the 


great  authorities  in  education.  What  we  did  is 
now  well-nigh  universal ;  but  the  mere  follow- 
ing of  authority,  however  good,  does  not  always 
count  for  progress,  repetition  of  devices  does  not 
necessarily  bring  improvement. 

We  stand  to-day  at  the  beginning  of  an  edu- 
cational movement  that  means  the  salvation  of 
the  world  and  its  elements  are  faith,  spirit,  open- 
mindedness,  and  work.  The  teachers  are  not 
responsible  for  what  wrong  ideas  may  exist,  nor 
can  school  committees  be  justly  blamed.  The 
common  school  was  born  of  the  people,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  and  its  faults  are  found  in 
the  people.  The  people  must  demand,  and  they 
will  receive ;  they  must  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  them.  We  are  bound  by  tradition, 
by  mediaeval  ways  and  deeply  rooted  prejudice. 
The  good  that  has  been  done  is  simply  a  foretaste 
of  what  is  to  come.  Our  ideals  are  low.  The 
future  demands  an  education  into  free  govern- 
ment, a  strictly  American  education,  an  educa- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  of  these  times,  with 
their  world-problems  that  are  weighing  us  down 
and  the  ever  increasing  duties  of  citizenship.  I 
repeat,  not  by  the  guns  of  a  Dewey  or  the  bat- 
talions of  Roberts  or  Kruger  must  these  prob- 
lems be  worked  out,  but  in  the  common  school , 
where  the  quiet,  devoted,  studious,  skilful 
teacher  works  out  the  nature  and  laws  of  life, 
complete  living,  and  the  righteousness  that  is  to 
be. 


Indiana  Teachers,  North  and  South. 


THE  northern  association  at  Logansport  and 
the  southern  at  Evansville  were  two  great 
meetings.  Each  enrolled  over  2,500  names.  Both 
were  strong  in  the  interest  shown  and  in  the 
quality  of  instruction  given. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Superintendent  J.  N. 
Study  as  president  of  the  northern  association 
was  an  interesting,  scholarly,  and  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  present  trend  and  problems  of 
education  in  America.  He  first  reviewed  the 
progress  of  education  from  the  early  civilization 
on  the  Nile  up  through  the  monastic  and  scho- 
lastic systems  to  the  present  education  by  the 
state,  not  only  free  but  compulsory.  He  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  state's  duty  reaches 
from  the  kindergarten  to  and  through  the  uni- 
versity. He  showed  how  the  new  education 
seeks  to  apply  the  arts  of  learning  to  actual  life, 


educating  the  child  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  **  Dare  to  be  wise 
and  omit  what  does  not  belong  to  present  life." 
He  pleaded  for  a  broader  professional  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  for  conditions 
that  would  make  the  tenure  of  his  position  safe. 
The  whole  tone  of  his  address  was  earnest,  sane 
and  hopeful. 


The  series  of  addresses  by  O.  T.  Corson  and 
David  Starr  Jordan  was  delightful  and  helpful. 
Mr.  Corson  talked  in  a  general  way  of  what  the 
teacher  should  be  and  do,  and  of  his  relations  to 
school  and  society.  Dr.  Jordan's  addresses  were 
more  scientific,  appealing  to  the  scholarship  of 
the  teacher  more  than  to  his  professional  fitness. 
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The  work  of  each  instructor  was  thus  in  a  large 
way  supplementary  to  that  of  the  other. 


In  Mr.  Corson's  first  address  he  pleaded  for  a 
renewal  of  faith  in  humanity,  faith  in  child- 
hood, faith  in  self.  In  making  these  appeals  he 
discussed  in  an  entertaining,  helpful  way  many 
of  the  practical  school  problems.  "A  man  who 
fills  his  position  well  is  just  as  certain  to  raise 
to  a  higher  level  as  the  person  who  occupies  a 
position  above  his  level  will  sink  to  a  lower  one." 
His  picture  of  the  good  school  teacher  was  so 
simple  that  most  teachers  must  have  felt  them- 
selves capable  of  measuring  up  to  the  standard 
of  earnest,  cheerful  devotion. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  "Tact  in  the  School- 
room," Mr.  Corson  said,  "Tact  can  affotrd  to  sit 
sit  still  and  smile  while  talent  and  genius  are 
quarreling."  A  comparison  of  tact  and  skill 
showed  a  clear  advantage  in  favor  of  the  former. 
The  great  men  have  been  men  of  great  tact. 
The  Great  Teacher  showf^  this  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  closest  second  to  tact,  and  the  sur- 
est medium  for  cultivating  it,  is  sympathy. 

Mr.  Corson's  closing  talk  was  on  "Relation  of 
the  Superintendent  to  Teachers."  Here,  too, 
sympathy  was  considered  the  chief  thing.  The 
Superintendent  needs  wisdom  more  than  knowl- 
edge. "Wisdom  is  knowing  what  ought  to  be 
done  next ;  virtue  is  doing  it." 


Dr.  Jordan's  addresses  were  for  the  most  part 
scientific  studies  of  certain  historical  move- 
ments. In  his  first  discussion,  on  "  The  Rise  of 
the  Common  Man  "  he  said  there  were  four  arch- 
enemies to  democracy;  namely,  aristocracy, 
slavery,  militarism,  imperialism.  The  impor- 
tant fact  in  history  is  the  rise  of  the  common 
man.  As  we  look  back  over  the  past  we  find 
that  the  importance  of  the  king  grows  less.  Each 
movement  must  be  judged  in  its  final  results,  by 
the  greater  strength  or  greater  weakness  of  the 
people  it  concerns.  The  deeds  of  Napoleon  we^ 
writ  on  sand.  The  one  fact  which  remained  was 
the  waste  of  the  hearts'  blood  of  France,  a  loss 
of  strong  life  which  a  thousand  years  of  peace 
could  never  restore. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  German  em- 
peror and  all  his  ofiicials,  every  lord  and  every 
soldier,  every  semblance  of  power  in  Grermany 
should  pass  away,  what  would  result?  How 
would  men  begin  government  again?  How 
would  it  be  in  England,  or  France  or  Russia? 
Think  this  out  for  yourselves.    How  would  it  be 


in  the  United  States?  AVe  should  be  sorry  to 
lose  them  at  all,  ofiicials  and  ofiicers  and  sena- 
tors and  soldiers.  But  it  would  not  affect  our 
action.  Some  veteran  or  some  schoolmaster 
would  call  the  people  to  order  in  each  town  and 
we  should  proceed  to  the  election  of  ofiicers. 
The  power  rests  with  us ;  we  have  only  to  start 
again. 

The  evening  lecture  by  Dr.  Jordan  was  from  the 
subject  "  The  Blood  of  the  Nation."  Its  purpose 
was  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the  blood 
of  a  nation,  using  the  word  blood  in  the  sense  of 
vitality,  determines  its  history."  Degeneration 
in  the  individual  is  the  result  of  association,  and 
degeneration  in  a  nation  is  the  result  of  remov- 
ing the  best,  the  fairest,  the  strongest. 

He  spoke  of  oppression,  both  social  and  re- 
ligious, driving  forth  the  good  and  the  brave, 
resulting  in  the  settling  of  America ;  of  the  ef- 
fect of  liquor  in  destroying  the  good  and  the 
pure.  Neither  beer  nor  wine,  he  said,  was  a 
strong  agent  for  temperance  or  self  control. 

War  for  glory,  war  for  commercial  greed,  he 
classed  as  the  greatest  evil  in  destroying  the 
good,  the  brave  and  the  best.  He  cited  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  France,  for  example.  When 
Napoleon  let  out  the  heart's  blood  of  France, 
France  was  degraded.  The  Greeks  of  today 
were  the  sons  of  cooks,  scullions  and  slaves  of 
ancient  Greece.  Spain,  too,  was  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  degeneration. 

In  speaking  of  the  United  States  he  said  that 
the  Revolution  was  necessary  to  freedom  and 
that  the  Civil  War  was  a  necessity.  Yet  it  took 
the  lives  of  a  million  men,  the  best  we  had.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  mere  thought,  the  senti- 
ment, that  these  men  died,  but  the  fact  that 
they  and  their  descendants,  strong  men  and 
women,  who  ought  to  be  are  not.  Thus  the  cut- 
ting off  of  strong  life  everywhere  weakens  a  na- 
tion, inevitably.  The  greatest  political  good  is 
peace  and  justice,  and  the  Christian  virtues  are 
industry,  sobriety,  kindliness. 

In  the  closing  address  Dr.  Jordan  took  for  his 
subject  "  The  Strength  of  Being  Clean.'^  It  was 
an  inspiring  appeal  to  purity  and  temperance  in 
all  things.  The  thought  that  was  repeated  over 
and  over  was  the  danger  of  unearned  happiness. 
The  inevitable  law  of  compensation  makes  happi- 
ness of  that  kind  impossible  in  the  end.  Every 
artificial  elation  must  be  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding depression.  He  admitted  that  one 
person  could  endure  certain  dissipation  longer 
than  another,  and  that  each  individual  must  de- 
cide that  for  himself.  But  he  urged  teachers  to 
be  honest  with  themselves.  The  strength  of  the 
Puritans  was  not  so  much  in  their  abstemious 
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habits  as  in  the  fact  that  they  lived  up  to  their 
convictions. 


If  the  work  of  the  instructors  did  not  meet 
every  expectation  of  those  teachers  who  wanted 
a  purely  professional  program  it  was  inspiring 
and  helpful  to  the  great  majority  who  go  to  such 
meetings  to  have  their  spirits  refreshed,  their 
ambitions  renewed,  andtheir  views  of  life  broad- 
ened. 

Anderson  gets  the  meeting  next  year  and  Su- 
perintendent J.  W.  Hamilton  of  Monticello  is 
president-elect. 


The  Evansville  meeting  was  a  very  close  sec- 
ond to  the  one  at  Logansport,  as^regards  num- 
bers, and  quite  its  equal  as  regards  helpfulness 
and  interest.  The  address  of  Superintendent 
W.  H.  Wiley,  president  of  the  association,  upon 
the  subject  "The  Teacher's  Opportunity,"  was  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  review  of  the  teacher's 
place  and  influence  in  America  to-day.  He 
pointed  out  how  the  work  of  teaching  has  de- 
veloped into  a  profession,  and  how  progress  is 
attended  by  both  influence  and  responsibility. 
The  teacher  has  grown  by  the  criticisms  directed 
against  him.  He  has  been  ready  to  accept  and 
encourage  reform,  and  has  eagerly,  persistently, 
sought  to  initiate  and  lead  reforms.  He  has 
learned  that  the  great  problems  of  education 
must  be  solved  by  the  teacher.  Due  attention 
was  given  to  the  teachers'  opportunity  for  pro- 
moting good  citizenship.  "The  great  questions 
now  agitating  the  public  mind  as  well  as  those 
which  must  arise  in  the  future  will  be  largely 
settled  by  the  character  of  the  education  now 
being  given  the  children.  There  is  unbounded 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  of  to-day  to  have 
the  rising  generation  enlarge  and  elevate  its 
ideals — to  strive  for  the  attainment  of  better 
things,  set  at  distances  plainly  visible  and  within 
reasonable  certainty  of  achievement."  The 
speaker  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  time 
may  be  near  when  all  the  partial  solutions  of 
educational  problems  shall  insure  full  and  round- 
ed ideals  of  achievement. 


Habits  and  their  formation  was  the  subject  of 
Dr.  John  Dewey's  opening  lecture.  He  said  that 
any  normal  habit  grows  out  of  a  natural  in- 
stinct. The  child  is  an  explorer  from  infancy ; 
its  instincts  are  expressed  in  habits.  The  im- 
pulse comes  from  within.  **  Drill,"  as  a  means 
of  forming  habit,  is  wrong  because  the  directing 


power  is  outside  the  child.  The  child's  language 
habit  should  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
its  own  impulses.  In  the  Dewey  experiment 
school  in  Chicago  certain  social  and  industrial 
occupations  are  made  the  central  thing.  There 
is  no  formal  attempt  to  teach  reading,  spelling, 
number,  etc.,  but  these  are  all  learned  incident- 
ally in  the  informal  study  and  conversations  re- 
lating to  these  centers  of  interest. 

In  his  evening  address  Dr.  Dewey  spoke  of 
"Pending  Educational  Problems."  He  began 
by  pointing  out  that  the  successive  closings  of 
the  centuries  have  been  quite  generally  marked 
by  great  events  in  the  world's  history.  The  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  time  of  great  dis- 
covery. The  end  of  the  sixteenth  marked  the  de- 
cline of  unprogressive  Spain  as  a  world  power, 
and  the  advance  of  the  progressive  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  closing  seventeenth  century  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  cen- 
tury later  came  the  French  revolution.  The 
closing  nineteenth  century  witnesses  the  activity 
of  many  great  forces,  not  least  of  which  in  our 
own  country,  is  the  prominence  of  universal 
education.  The  establishment  of  this  principle 
has  settled  once  for  all  the  question  of  privi- 
leged classes.  The  state  is  dominant,  and  the 
state  supports  free  and  universal  education. 
There  is  an  enormous  investment  in  buildings 
and  equipment  of  every  sort,  and  a  constant 
lavish  expenditure  to  support  education.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  it?  The  speaker  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  three  important  prob- 
lems: 

(1)  How  to  make  the  school  a  social  organiza- 
tion, how  to  deal  with  it  as  a  form  of  community 
life  closely  related  to  the  family,  the  church, 
business  and  politics.  Courses  of  study  are  be- 
ing modified  so  as  to  help  accomplish  this. 
Manual  training  and  other  studies  which  con- 
nect directly  with  outside  life  are  introduced. 
Methods  are  modified  so  that  the  child  can 
bring  his  whole  mind — his  usual  experiences  and 
interests,  to  school  with  him  instead  of  only  a 
fraction  of  it.  In  the  kindergarten  children 
learn  to  make  social  combinations  and  adjust-, 
ments.  The  learning  of  leadership  and  subordi- 
nation is  thought  as  important  as  the  informa- 
tion acquired  or  the  skill  attained .  In  the  grades 
and  high  schools,  self  government  is  taught 
and  practiced.  Teachers  are  realizing  that  be- 
sides tasks  and  recitations  there  are  the  lessons 
of  social  cooperation  and  mutual  endeavor.  (2) 
There  must  be  a  closer  relation  between  the  in-  • 
tellectual  life  and  the  life  of  action.  Some  com- 
plain that  the  schools  prepare  for  scholarship 
rather  than  for  life.    Others  reply  that  the  de- 
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mand  for  utility  is  narrowing  and  commercial. 
The  duty  of  the  school  is  to  sweeten  and  en- 
lighten toil.  It  must  combine  culture  and 
utility.  (3)  The  child's  individuality  is  to  be 
rebognized.  This  must  not  conflict  with  the 
social  or  community  life  of  the  school.  But  in  a 
democracy,  we  can  not  train  future  citizens  by 
making  the  school  a  monarchy.  Suppression 
must  give  way  to  expression.  The  order  kept  by 
the  teacher  must  yield  to  the  order  of  the  child's 
own  interests  and  motives.  Work  of  the  pour- 
ing-in  kind  must  be  replaced  by  active,  con- 
structive work  that  makes  the  child  a  doer.  The 
problem  of  education  is  thus  the  problem  of  life 
itself.  Every  nation,  every  century,  every  gen- 
eration sets  up  its  own  ideal  and  its  chief  prob- 
lem is  to  work  it  out.  Education  is  now  the 
chief  instrument.  Its  influence  is  greater  than 
that  of  law,  politics  or  business.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  school  is  carried  on  determines  more 
than  anything  else  whether  a  people  shall  be 
successful  in  realizing  its  highest  aims. 

Dr.  Dewey's  closing  lecture  was  upon  "  The 
Place  of  the  Imagination  in  Education."  It  was 
exceedingly  simple  and  filled  with  practical  sug- 
gestion. He  used  the  word  imagination  as  the 
power  to  call  up  or  image  what  has  been  before 
presented  to'the  senses.  He  held  that  the  power 
should  be  cultivated,  and  that  its  practice  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  sense-perception.  Some 
people— pome  children  are  visual  or  eye-minded, 
others  are  ear-minded,  others  are  motor-minded. 
The  teacher. should  know  the  prevailing  faculty 
of  each  pupil  and  recognize  it  in  teaching  him. 
The  child  has  not  much  pure  will.  If  we  under- 
stand his  disposition  we  may  suggest  action  to 
direct  his  conduct.  Thus  to  know  by  what  means 
a  child  is  influenced  should  suggest  methods  and 
means  for  both  mental  direction  and  moral  con- 
•trol. 


The  lectures  by  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold 
were  of  the  kind  that  appeal  to  the  sentiments 
and  send  teachers  back  to  their  schools  resolved 
to  reform  many  faults  and  errors.  She  made  it 
clear  that  there  are  worse  things  in  school  than 
whispering  and  worse  things  on  the  playground 
than  snow-balling.  Her  remarks  on  the  per 
cent,  system  must  have  convinced  many  teachers 
that  there  are  things  besides  the  recitation  that 
need  to  be  considered  in  "  marking"  a  pupil's 
standing.    Her  ideal  is  a  time  when  the  diploma 


shall  read  something  like  this :  "  Know  all  men 
by  these  presents  that  J.J.  Smith,  having  done 
his  level  best  in  the  grammar  schools  for  five 
years  is  hereby  honorably  discharged."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  went  home  resolved  to  mark 
no  more  forever. 


Professor  E.  W.  Kemp  read  an  admirable  pa- 
per on  "  History  in  the  Grades,"  which  has  been 
promised  for  an  early  issue  of  The  Educator. 
His  main  thought  was  that  the  historic  move- 
ment should  be  studied  as  it  occurred,  not  as 
made  up  of  disjointed,  isolated  facts,  but  as  a 
unity.  The  early  work  should  give  a  clear,  gen- 
eral view  of  the  institutional  stream  in  its  de- 
velopment. 


A  paper  read  by  Miss  Emma  McTaggart  of  the 
Vincennes  high  school  showed  great  care  in 
preparation,  and  was  presented  in  so  delightful 
a  manner  that  the  smaller  number  who  heard  it 
regretted  that  it  could  not  have  had  a  place 
earlier  on  the  program.  Her  subject  was  "  Hon- 
esty in  School  Work."  She  made  many  good 
points. 


The  programs  both  at  Logansport  and  Evans- 
ville  were  too  much  crowded.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  make  them  long  in  order  to  provide  against 
possible  failures  then  have  it  clearly  understood 
that  certain  numbers  are  only  contingent. 

A  steamboat  ride  of  twelve  miles  to  Hender- 
son, Ky.,  and  return  was  a  delightful  feature  of 
the  Evansville  meeting  which  many  teachers  en- 
joyed. 

The  physical  culture  exercises  given  by  the 
various  grades  of  the  Evansville  schools  were 
much  commended  by  the  visiting  teachers. 

The  southern  association  next  year  goes  to 
Seymour.  Superintendent  Charles  N.  Peak  of 
Princeton  is  president. 


An  adequate  description  of  the  art  exhibits  at 
both  associations  would  require  a  separate  arti- 
cle. This  is  an  admirable  feature.  It  has  de- 
veloped rapidly  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  The 
Educator  regrets  that  individual  commendation 
is  impossible  because  there  was  so  much  that 
was  excellent. 


It  is  right  to  be  contented  with  what  we  have  but  never  with  what  we  are. 

— James  Mackintosh 
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J.  G.  CRABBS,  AdUand,  Ky. 


Some  Poists  and  a  Queky. 


When  I  call  teachers  to  account  for  unsatis- 
factory results  in  -arithmetic,  now-a-days,  they 
simply  refer  me,  with  quiet  dignity  and  some- 
what injured  air,  to  the  pronouncements  of  cer- 
tain educational  journals  and  to  the  creeds  of 
certain  eminent  scholars,  which,  I  must  confess, 
seem  to  say  that  teachers  need  not  hereafter 
concern  themselves  about  skill  and  accuracy  in 
the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic ;  that  resulU^  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  are  but  poor 
tests  of  a  teacher's  success ;  that  the  measure  of 
success  is  to  be  determined  by  a  sort  of  ethico- 
psychological  course  of  reasoning  (in  homeo- 
pathic doses)  that  helps  to  make  every  teacher 
feel  cheerful  and  happy,  no  matter' what  tests 
and  examinations  may  indicate  as  to  results  in 
multiplication,  or  division,  or  fractions,  or  per- 
centage ;  in  short,  thait  we  do  not  teach  arithme- 
tic in  order  that  boys  and  girls  may  acquire 
mathematical  skill  and  accuracy,  but  that  they 
may,  by  means  of  a  semi-mathematical  massage, 
become  developed  and  rounded  in  certain'  (?) 
cycles  of  mental  and  ethical  activity. 


This  year  a  teacher  was  to  discuss,  at  a  teach- 
ers' conference,  "  Why  pupils  who  complete  a 
systematic  course  of  vocal  music  in  the  public 
schools,  are  not  able  to  read  ordinary  music  at 
sight."  In  view  of  the  fact  named  above,  I  was 
not  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  she  chose  to 
discuss  school  music  in  general,  not  touching 
the  point  in  question  except  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  excellent  remarks  to  say ,  that  the  purpose 
of  vocal  music  in  the  schools  should  not  be  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  musical  forms  and 
principles  and  of  skill  in  reading  music,  but 
ethical  and  sesthetic  culture,  et  cetera. 


Now  without  taking  any  text,  I  should  like  to 
preach,  to  sensible,  conscientious  teachers  a  lit- 
tle sermon.  Too  many  of  us  have  been  over- 
whelmed in  the  tide  accompanying  the  spread  of 
psychology,  child  study,  correlation,  appercep- 
tion, preservative  adjustments,  categorical  im- 
peratives, and  numerous  doctrines  of  the  '*  New- 
est Education."    We  have  striven  to  hide  our 


disinclinations  and  imperfections  behind  a  mass 
of  unintelligible  verbiage,  poor  theorizing,  and 
bad  pedagogy.  But  as  sure  as  time  rolls  on,  the 
day  of  the  three  R's  is  coming  again  to  the  con- 
founding of  the  careless  teacher.  The ''  three 
R's  "  will  include  systematic  training  in  music, 
and  there  will  be  a  stronger  demand  than  ever 
before,  that  pupils  shall  become  fitted  to  read 
ordinary  music  at  sight,  just  as  chey  shall  be 
expected  to  read  the  best  English  authors  at 
sight.  The  purpose  of  singing  at  opening  exer- 
cises, and  of  songs  at  recreation  periods,  is  vastly 
different  from  the  purpose  of  singing  at  the  hour 
allotted  on  the  daily  program  to  **  systematic 
instruction  in  music."  Music  has  a  thousand 
values  in  the  school— sesthetic,  ethical,  spiritual 
disciplinary, — but,  that  pupils  may  receive  the 
largest  benefits  from  its  study  and  influence, 
they  must  learn  to  read  music  readily — not  as  an 
end,  of  course,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end. 


I  can  not  speak  of  other  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum, — I  wish  that  there  were  time  and 
opportunity  to  do  so— but  as  to  music,  let  it  be 
known  to  teachers  generally,  that  tl)e  principle 
here  suggested  forms  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
best  supervisors  of  music  and  of  the  best  teach- 
ers throughout  the  land.  Why  then,  are  results 
so  meagre, — ^why  do  not  the  pupils  go  out  from 
our  schools  well-prepared  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  volunteer  choirs  of  any  of  our  churches,  and 
to  read  music  successfully  in  the  varied  fields  ? 

This  question  has  been  put  in  these  columns 
before ;  we  now  invite  brief,  practical  answers  to 
this  practical  query,  that  we  may  have- a  profita- 
ble symposium.  Send  answers  at  once  to  the 
editor  of  this  department  at  the  address  above. 


To  teach  a  child-song  well  one  must  be  a  child- 
lover  and  a  song-lover ;  the  child  to  be  loved  not 
for  what  it  is,  but  for  what  it  may  become ;  the 
song  to  be  loved  not  alone  for  the  pleasure  it 
gives  now,  but  for  the  future  pleasure  one  faiay 
have  merely  by  turning  to  it.  That  is  the  great 
joy  of  mental  possessions ;  we  use  them  but  to 
increase  them.  — The  Etude, 
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lilTEBATXIRE  FOR  THE  lilTTLE  ONES, 


The  time  has  passed  when  teachers  need  to  be 
urged  to  give  literature  the  place  which  its  value 
merits  in  the  primary  school.  However,  the 
bcLsisforthe  selection  of  stories  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  a  particular  class  of  children  will 
always  be  interesting  topics  for  consideration. 
The  results  of  several  years'  experiments  in  this 
direction  are  here  given. 

I.    THE  SELECTION  OP  STORIES. 

If  the  fundamental  activities  and  interest  of 
children  determine  the  choice  of  stories,  a  de- 
tailed list  of  those  used  during  an  entire  year, 
with  any  adequate  explanation  as  to  the  motive 
and  adaptation,  would  be  too  varied  and  com- 
prehensive for  the  limits  of  one  article.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  group  the  kinds  of  stories 
chosen  from  this  standpoint  under  four  general 
heads :    - 

1.  Stories  which  embody  ideals  of  courage,  gener- 
osity, strength,  wisdom,  unselfishness, 
kindness  to  animals,  etc. 

Children  instinctively  imitate  what  they  ad- 
mire. For  instance  we  have  all  noticed  the  in- 
fluence of  a  father,  a  policeman  or  even  a  teacher 
as  we  have  watched  the  child  graphically  repro- 
ducing their  chief  characteristics  in  his  play  and 
unconscious  actions. 

It  is  because  the  responsibility  of  the  ideals  of 
the  children  depends  so  largely  upon  the  parents 
and  teachers  that  we  make  the  strong  plea  for  the 
careful  selection  of  storifes.  Their  influence  is 
only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  personal  ex- 
ample, and  the  child's  needs,  experiences  and  ten- 
dencies should  determine  their  choice.  Stories 
bring  the  children  into  contact  with  the  world's 
standards  of  what  is  brave,  wise,  and  kind.  But. 
the  final  test  of  the  story  is  its  power  to  arouse 
in  them  appropriate  emotions,  which  uncon- 
sciously but  immediately  find  expression  in 
their  daily  actions. 

This  is  illustrated  by  such  a  story  as  ''The 
Wise  King  and  the  Bees." 

In  this  story  King  Solomon  is  presented  by  the 
queen  of  Sheba  with  two  bouquets,  one  of  real 
and  one  of  wax  flowers.  Being  unable  to  decide 
which  were  the  natural  flowers  the  King  said — 


"Open  the  window  for  my  friends  the  bees,  they 
shall  decide  this  question  for  me."  In  this  way 
the  children  are  introduced  to  the  so-called 
*' wisest  man"  and  wisdom  appears  in  a  form 
which,  from  actual  experience,  the  youngest 
child  in  school  may  understand  and  appreciate. 
Again  it  is  most  interesting  to  trace  the  growth 
of  ideals  in  children  in  a  series  of  stories  illus- 
trating different  types  of  courage.  Among  many 
stories  used  in  this  connection  were  the  follow- 
ing-: 

**  William  at  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia," 
found  in  MonteitWs  Science  Reader, — a  type  of 
pure  physical  courage ;  "Casibianca,"  a  poem, — a 
type  showing  unreasoning  physical  and  moral 
courage ;  **  Peter  at  the  Dyke,"  a  poem  by  Phoebe 
Gary, — type  showing  reasoning  physical  and 
moral  courage ;  "  Prometheus,"  classical  myth, 
— highest  type  of  physical  and  moral  courage. 

The  children  were  allowed  to  compare  these 
heroes  choosing  the  one  they  considered  bravest, 
for  dramatization,  or  the  one  they  preferred  to 
represent,  always  giving  the  reason  for  their 
choice.  Although  the  heroes  named  above 
probably  never  existed  they  illustrate  in  sim- 
plicity the  desired  types.  The  characters  chosen 
for  representation  were  also  quite  frequently 
chosen  from  real  life  and  history. 

2.  Stories  of  Industry  and  Invention. 

These  stories  are  usually  told  when  some  con- 
dition makes  the  children  feel  the  necessity  for 
a  certain  invention  or  a  particular  kind  uf  work. 
They  are  first  given  the  opportunity  to  experi- 
ment, trying  to  solve  the  problem  for  them- 
selves.   For  instance : 

In  connection  with  their  work  on  food  the 
children  needed  vessels  for  holding  water,  dry 
materials,  and  for  cooking  purposes.  They  ex- 
amined the  dishes  at  home  and  suggested  ways 
of  making  some  for  use  in  the  schoolroom. 

As  their  efforts  were  not  entirely  satisfactory 
they  were  prepared  to  appreciate  the  crude  pro- 
ducts of  primitive  peoples  as  they  had  experi- 
mented in  the  same  direction.  The  children 
noted  with  great  interest  the  simple  forms,  un- 
glazed  surface  and  crudity  in  decoration  in  this 
work.  At  this  stage  a  potter  came  to  the  school  • 
and  illustrated  how  modern  dishes  are  made  and 
shaped  with  ease  and  accuracy. 
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The  children  then  examined  many  modem 
specimens  of  pottery  and  the  influence  of  the 
work  was  marked  in  their  taste,  in  their  ob- 
servation as  to  differences  and  improvements, 
and  in  their  general  interest  in  the  dishes,  in  the 
home  and  in  the  stores  visited.  Later  in  the 
year  they  made  a  set  of  clay  dishes  which  they 
decorated  and  burned  in  a  rude  kiln.  Among 
the  stories  told  in  this  connection  were  '' Grand- 
mother Kaolin,"  **  Clay  Dishes,"  Lora  Wiltse's 
Kindergarten  Stories,  **  Story  of  Palessey  the 
Potter,"  "Story  of  the  Porcelain  Stove,"  Kate 
Douglass  Wiggin,  the  story  of  how  books  were 
once  made  of  clay. 

In  the  same  way  the  methods  of  the  heating 
and  lighting  of  houses,  the  purification  of  water 
for  drinking,  the  manufacture  of  cloth— the 
ways  of  telling  time  and  the  making  of  tools  for 
the  garden  was  worked  out  by  the  children  in 
the  primary  grades. 

S.  Home  and  social  activities  Of  the  children. 

Some  part  of  this  work  comes  into  each 
month's  plan  and  constitutes  the  beginning 
work  in  history. 

In  November  the  children  have  the  story  of 
the  **Fir8t  Thanksgiving  Day"  and  how  it  came 
to  be.  In  December  they  are  given  in  some  dra- 
matic form  the  stories  of  the  children  of  differ- 
ent nations,  who,  while  they  speak  different 
languages,  dress  differently,  and  have  perhaps  a 
different  climate,  yet  in  so  many  lands  celebrate 
this  same  day  as  happily  as  we  do. 

On  account  of  space  we  cannot  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  work  but  shall  suggest  in  general 
one  of  its  phases,  that  of  the  home. 

The  children  give  their  own  ideas  of  the  use  of 
the  home  as  a  protection  against  cold,  storms, 
enemies,  etc.  They  are  asked  to  construct  a 
model  of  a  shelter  that  would  protect  them 
in  a  certain  given  season  of  the  year. 

They  examine  their  own  homes  and  begin  for 
the  first  time  to  appreciate  the  skill  and  division 
of  labor  necessary  to  produce  the  common  com- 
forts which  they  enjoy.  Their  own  efforts  usu- 
ally result  in  a  cave,  a  wigwam  or  a  round  snow- 
house  according  to  the  season  and  endronment 
and  they  are  given  the  story  of  the  people  who 
lived  and  worked  under  similar  conditions  as,  the 
cave  men,  Indians  or  Eskimos.  Thus  during 
the  year  the  children  begin  to  discover  how  en- 
vironment influences  the  work  and  habits  of 
a  people,  and  how  environment  may  be  overcome. 
The  real  motive  of  this  line  of  work  is  to  culti- 
vate unconsciously  and  gradually  in  the  children 
a  wholesome  sympathy  and  a  comprehension  of 
the  rights  and  difficulties  of  other  people,  ivhich 


shall  not  only  make  the  history  work  valuable  to 
them  as  knowledge  but  be  more  truly  educative 
as  an  influence  guiding  claily  action. 

4-  Selected  nature  myths  j  fables  ^  fairy  stories  t  po- 
ems and  songs. 

Through  these  the  children  are  directed  in 
their  own  world — a  world  of  personification, 
fancy  and  rhythm.  We  can  only  refer  to  these 
stories  under  the  heading  of : — 

II  .    ADAPTATION   OP  STORIES. 

The  poets  have,  in  many  cases,  adapted  stories 
and  given  us  ideas,  nature  observations,  and 
truth  in  such  simple  and  beautiful  forms  that 
our  crude  touch  only  mars  them,  and  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  use  it,  the  rhythm  of  the  orig- 
inal always  adds  to  the  pleasure  and  value  of 
the  story.  For  example,  in  Longfellow's  "  The 
Birds  of  Killingworth"  and  "The  Emperor's 
Bird's-Nest ;"  Whittier's  "How  the  Robin's 
Breast  Became  Red"  and  "King  Solomon  and 
the  Ants ;"  Lowell's  "Rhoecus"  and  "The  Find- 
ing of  the  Lyre;"  the  Carys'  "The  Legend  of 
the  Northland"  and  "Peter  at  the  Dyke;" 
Browning's  "The  Cricket  and  the  Poet"  and 
"Two  Poets  at  Avon;"  Lanier's  "The  Song  of 
the  Chattahoochee ;"  Saxe's  "Robert  Bruce  and 
the  Spider"  and  "King  Solomon  and  the  Bees ;" 
Edwin  Arnold's  "How  the  Chipmunk  got  its 
Stripes"  and  "The  Grateful  Foxes." 

And  in  many  other  poems  we  find  the  stories 
quite  ready-made  for  our  use  with  little  chil- 
dren, yet  there  is  much  that  they  should  have 
which  is  not  so  well  adapted  in  form.  The 
teacher  should  be  able  to  go  to  every  great 
artist  and  storehouse  of  beauty  and  truth,  and 
select  out  and  bring  to  the  children  that  part  of 
their  inheritance  which  they  are  fitted  to  re- 
ceive. She  has  no  right  to  change  the  treasure  in 
its  spirit f  but  it  is  her  privilege  and  responsibility 
to  decide  what  they  can  appreciate  — what  she 
must  omit  and  what  emphasize. 

For  example,  a  little  boy  in  the  first  grade 
once  told  the  story  of  "Pearl-Feather"  as  fol- 
lows: 

One  Version  of  the  Pearl-Feather  Story. 

"  Once  there  was  an  Indian  boy  and  his  grand- 
mother told  him  that  there  was  a  wicked  giant 
called  Pearl-Feather,  and  he  must  go  and  kill 
him.  So  he  sailed  away  and  came  to  the  hissing 
serpents,  and  they  told  him  to  go  back,  but  he 
killed  them  all  and  the  water  was  all  bloody  and 
then  he  came  to  Pearl-Feather  and  fought  him 
all  day,  until  at  last  he  shot  him  in  the  head  and 
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then  he  put  his  blood  upon  the  woodpecker's 
head,  and  made  that  bird  red  headed." 

All  this  was  certaiifly  in  the  original  story ; 
revenge,  bloodshed,  etc.,  but  when  it  was  so  em- 
phasized that  this  was  all  the  child  remembered, 
the  influence  was  surely  not  desirable. 

Suppose  the  story  had  been  given  from  another 
standpoint  which  is  equally  true  to  the  original. 

Another  Version  of  the  Pearl-Feather  Story. 

'*  Once  there  was  an  Indian  boy  named  Hia- 
watha. One  evening  his  grandmother  led  him  to 
the  great  sea  water.  She  pointed  eastw^ard  to  a 
marshy  island  and  said — *  Hiawatha,  you  are  now 
old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  help  your  peo- 
ple. Upon  that  island  lives  a  cruel  giant  called 
Pearl-Feather  and  in  the  spring  time  he  breathes 
out  poison,'  and  many  people  die  each  year.  You 
must  save  your  people  from  him — you  must  slay 
the  giant.' 

So  Hiawatha  sailed  away  with  his  mittens  and 
his  arrows  and  soon  he  came  to  the  black  pitch- 
water  and  loud  voices  said — *  Go  back,  coward,  go 
back,  faint-heart,  go  back  to  your  people ! '  But 
Hiawatha  sailed  right  on,  then  he  came  to  the 
hissing  serpents  and  again  the  voices  said — *  Go 
back,  coward,  go  back  faint-heart,  go  back  to 
your  people!'— But  Hiawatha  sailed  right  on! 
At  last  he  came  to  the  island,  and  the  great 
Pearl-Feather  rose  up  to  meet  him.  When  he 
saw  him  he  laughed  and  said— *  Go  back  boy,  go 
back  faint-heart,  go  back  to  your  people ! '  But 
Hiawatha  said — *  I  have  come  to  save  my  people.' 
So  all  day  long  the  contest  lasted  until  at  length 
Hiawatha  had  but  one  arrow  left  and  it  was 
broken.  Just  then  Hiawatha  heard  a  bird  sing, 
and  whenever  Hiawatha  heard  a  bird  sing,  he 
listened.  Then  the  bird  told  him  how  to  aim 
his  arrow  and  the  great  giant  fell  to  the  earth, 
dead.  Then  Hiawatha  knew  that  his  people 
were  saved,  and  he  called  the  birl  to  him  and 
stained  its  head  red  with  the  giant's  blood. 

Then  he  sailed  home,  and  when  the  people  saw 
him  coming  they  made  a  great  feast  in  his  honor 
and  praised  him,  and  offered  him  gifts.  But 
Hiawatha  said :  *I  could  not  have  done  it  alone 
— the  woodpecker  helped  me.  I  stained  his  head 
red  with  the  giants'  blood  and  shall  always  wear 
two  of  his  feathers  in  my  pipe  of  peace.'  " 

This  is  the  Indian  story  of  how  the  woodpecker 
got  his  red  head,  and  why  they  always  called 
him  '"friend"  and  protected  him  from  harm. 
This  is  the  same  story  with  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  motive  for  the  action,  and  upon  the 
courage    and    gratitude   of   Hiawatha.     Many 


teachers  are  disturbed  ^hen  the  children  ask  at 
the  end  of  such  a  story,  "Is  it  true?" 

There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  such  a  ques- 
tion, that  is  with  the  simple  truth.  There  must 
be  some  truth  in  the  story  if  it  is  worthy  of  tell- 
ing. The  teacher  should  know  what  that  truth 
is,  before  she  attempts  to  tell  the  story.  She 
would  probably  say  in  this  case  "  Perhaps  Hia- 
watha never  lived  but  many  Indians  have  been 
as  brave  ad  he  was,  and,  it  is  true  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  a  boy  could  be  that  brave,  isn't 
it.  It  is  true  that  it  was  the  right  thing  for  him 
to  remember  that  the  bird  helped  him,  and  that 
he  did  not  take  all  the  praise  for  himself,  isn't 
it?  "  I  should  not  force  these  influences  upon 
the  children  unless  the  question  were  asked,  but 
if  the  motive  for  telling  the  story  is  clear  in  the 
teacher'8  mindy  this  question  will  always  enhance 
rather  than  detract  from  the  real  value  of  the 
story. 

Our  best  aid  in  the  adaptation  of  stories  has 
come  to  us  from  the  children  in  the  following 
manner : 

It  is  a  custom  in  our  primary  school  to  have  a 
so  called  party  for  twenty  minutes  each  day. 
During  this  time  some  group  in  the  room  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  entertainment  of  the  other 
children.  They  may  sing  a  song,  tell  or  act  out 
a  story,. or  play  a  game  but  once  during  the  week 
each  child  feels  it  his  duty  to  see  that  every  one 
enjoys  himself.  All  depend  upon  him,  and  he 
cannot  disappoint  them.  This  is  not  only  an 
excellent  way  to  bring  out  the  best  in  timid 
children  who  often  need  encouragement  and 
outside  help  but  through  the  stories  selected  we 
get  at  the  independent  taste  of  the  different  in- 
dividuals. 

The  stories  selected  are  not  always  the  best, 
but  by  keeping  a  list  of  them  from  year  to  year 
and  carefully  analyzing  them  we  are  able,  in  al- 
most every  instance,  to  determine  the  reason  for 
the  choice  and  profit  by  it  in  our  own  selection 
of  stories. 

Strong  action,  vivid  contrasts,  musical  or  loud 
sounds,  the  rhythm  of  repetition,  and  personal 
experience  were  the  normal  or  average  key  notes 
of  interest. 

With  these  facts,  and  knowing  the  influence 
which  we  wished  the  children  to  receive,  we  have 
gone  to  all  sources — to  man,  mythology  and  the 
Bible,  and  have  sought  and  found  without  diffi- 
culty just  the  ideas  or  deeds  needed  for  imme- 
diate use.  With  these  points  in  mind  the  adap- 
tation takes  care  of  itself  and  the  oldest  story 
becomes  fresh  and  attractive. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

BMTBDST 

ROBERT  J.  ALET,  Ph.  D.,  Bloomington,  IndUuuL 


History  of  abtthmetic. 


XXII.  Books  on  Hi8t<»iy,  Philosophy  and 
Pbdaoooy  of  Arithmetic. 

Brooks,  Edward.  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic 
as  developed  from  the  three  f andamental  pro- 
cesses of  synthesis,  analysis,  and  comparison 
containing  also  a  history  of  arithmetic.  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Normal  Publishing  Company.    1880. 

Byrne,  Oliver.  Dual  Arithmetic.  A  New  Art. 
London.  Bell  dc  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street.  1864. 
(Out  of  print.) 

Conant,  Levi  Leonard.  The  Number  Concept  ite 
Origin  and  Development.  New  York.  Macmillan 
dc  Co.,  1896.  A  remarkably  interesting  and  in- 
structive treatment  of  the  subject. 

Davis,  Charles.  The  Logic  and  Utility  of  Mathe- 
matics, with  the  best  methods  of  instruction  ex- 
plained and  illustrated.  New  York.  A.  S. 
Barnes  dc  Burr.   1866.    (Out  of  print.) 

De  Morgan,  Augustus.  The  Elements  of  Arith- 
metic. London.  John  Taylor.  1885.  (Out  of 
print.) 

De  Morgan,  Augustus.  Arithmetical  Books 
from  tht  Invention  of  Printing  to  the  Present  Time, 
being  brief  notices  of  a  large  number  of  works 
drawn  up  from  actual  inspection.  London. 
Taylor  dc  Walton.    1847.    (Out  of  print.) 

De  Morgan,  Augustus.  On  the  Study  and  Dif- 
ficulties of  Mathematics .  New  Edition .  Chicago . 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.    1898. 

Finkel,  B.  F.  A  Mathematical  Solution  Book, 
containing  systematic  solutions,  etc.,  with  notes 
and  explanations.  Kidder,  Mo.  Kibler,  Cokely 
dc  Company.    1888. 

Greenwood,  J.  M.  A  Complete  Manual  on 
Tecushing  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  in- 
cluding a  brief  history  of  these  branches.  New 
York.    Effingham,  Maynard  dc  Co.    1890. 

Harwood ,  Samuel  E .  Notes  on  Method  in  Arith- 
metic. Terre  Haute.  The  Inland  Publishing 
Company.    1897. 

Jones,  A.  The  Science  of  Arithmetic.  Terre 
Haute.    The  Inland  Publishing  Company.    1898. 

Hewett,  Edwin  C.  A  Manual  of  Arithmetic, 
containing  instructions  for  the  mastery  of  its 
theory  and  practice.  Chicago.  Rand,  McNally 
dc  Company.    1896. 

Lagrange,  Joseph  Louis.  Lectures  on  Elemen- 
tary Mathematics,  translated  by  T.  J.  McCormack. 


Chicago.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 
1898. 

Leslie,  John.  The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic, 
exhibiting  a  progressive  view  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  calculation.  Edinburgh.  Archibald 
Constable  dc  Company.    1817.     (Out  of  print.) 

Leferre,  Arthur.  Number  and  its  Algebra.  Bos- 
ton.   D.  C.  Heath  dc  Co.    1896. 

McClellan,  James  A.  dc  Dewy,  John.  The  Psy- 
chology  of  Number  and  its  applications  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  New  York.  D. 
Appleton  dc  Co.    1895. 

Nichols,  Herbert.  Our  Notions  of  Number  and 
Space.    Boston.    Ginn  dc  Company.    1894. 

Olney,  Edward.  The  Science  of  Arithmetic. 
New  York.    Sheldon  dc  Company.    1882. 

Park,  Uriah.  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Arithmetic  and  the  adaptation  of  that  science  to 
the  business  purposes  of  life.  Philadelphia. 
Moss  dc  Company.    1867.     (Out  of  print.) 

Schubert,  Hermann.  Mathematical  Essays  and 
Recreations.  From  the  (jrerman,  by  T.  J.  McCor- 
mack. Chicago.  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.    1898. 

Smith,  David  Eugene.  The  Teaching  of  Ele- 
mentary Matfiematics.  New  York.  McMillan  dc 
Company.    1900. 

Sonnenschein,  A.  and  Nesbitt,  H.  A.  The 
New  Science  and  Art  of  Arithmetic.  London.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  dc  Company,. Limited.    1899. 

Showalter,  J.  B.  F.  Arithmetical  Reference  and 
Solution  Book.  Valparaiso.  J.  B.  F.  Showalter. 
1897. 

Walsh,  John  H.  A  Manual  of  Teachers.  Bos- 
ton.  D.  C.  Heath  dc  Company.    1897. 


Short  Cuts.— VI. 


Multiplication.— (Concluded) . 

21.  To  square  any  number  of  9's. 

Write  down  as  many  9's  less  one  as  there  are 
9's  in  the  given  number,  an  8,  as  many  O's  as 
9's,  and  a  1. 

9999'»99980001. 
The  reason  for  this  method  is  easily  found.  It 
might  be  shown  thus : 

uwnr  "vmn9/\i\AAAi    vvw. 

22.  To  multiply  by  quarter  squares. 

An  example  or  two  will  show  the  method. 
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/15-llV       ,„, 


This  method  was  invented  by  the  Arabs. 
When  the  sums  and  differences  are  numbers 
which  can  be  easily  squared,  the  method  has 
some  advantages. 

The  explanation  is  found  in  the  following 
algebraic  identity : 

x^+2xy+y^— x'+2xy-hy 

4  xy. 

A  list  of  problems  in  Short  Cuts. 

1.  96X75  8.  63X67 

2.  248X12>j^  9.  66X85 
"    "      "             10.  8796X99 

11.  456X79 

12.  34X36 

13.  94X96 

14.  (3.6697)"  to  3  decimals 


3.  81X91 

4.  185=» 
6.  925* 

6.  874X11 

7.  965X111 


15.  (999999)* 


Solutions. 


7.  No  correct  solution  received  to  this  prob- 
lem.   Will  not  some  one  solve  it? 

8.  (a)  Three  equal  circles  touch  each  other 
and  enclose  one  acre.  What  is  the  diameter  of 
one  of  the  equal  cirles  ? 

Let  1  rd.  =  the  diameter  of  each  circle. 

l'X.7854=.7854=^area  of  each  circle. 

%  of  .7854=.3927=>i>rea  of  each  circle. 

1  rd.  =  the  side  of  the  equilateral  triangle 
formed  by  joining  their  centers. 

.6V^"3~=altitude  of  the  equilateral  triangle 
formed  by  joining  their  centers. 

.25l/~3~=l/.1875=area  of  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle formed  by  joining  their  centers. 

i/ .1875— .3927=.0408=space  between  the  cir- 
cles. 


l/  160-J-.0403=63.(X)97-h  =ratio  of  increase. 
1  rd.  X63.0097+  =63.0097  rds.  =  diameter  of 
each  circle. 

— John  Morrow,  Charlestown,  Ind. 

(b)  V^  3  »^=triangle  formed  by  connecting  the 

centers  of  the  circles. 
i/  3  r—n  ^=160  sq.  rd.=8pace  enclosed. 

2 
2V'T"^— ^^=320  sq.  rd. 
3.462r2— 3.1416^^=320  sq.  rd. 
.322r*=320. 
r»=:1000. 

r  =31.62  and  2^=63.24  rd^.=diameter. 
— ^Jameb  B.  Murphy,  Gfeorgetown. 


9.  A  field  is  40X80  rds.  How  wide  a  strip 
must  be  plowed  around*the  field  to  contain  half 
its  area  ? 

80  rds.  X  40  rds.  =3200  sq.  rds. 

3200  square  rds.  -s-  160=  20  acres  area  of  field 
ABCD. 

-^=10  acres  area  of  unplowed  land  or  field 

EFGH. 
Similar  surfaces  are  to  each  other  as  squares 
of  like  lines. 
.-.  3200:1600::402:800. 
l/800=28.28+rds.    Length  of  FG. 
40  rds.  or  BC— 28.284-rds=11.71-f  rds.  or  twice 

width  of  plowed  land. 

M:Zl±=5.85-f  rds.  width  of  plowed  strip. 

— Will  N.  1a>vq,  Wanatah  Ind. ' 
A  3 


10.  Example  100,  p.  197. 

Formula  7rR«=Area. 

ABCD  represents  the  bam.  AB=30  ft.  and 
BD=40  ft.  Let  the  horse  be  tied  at  B.  BY=50 
ft.,  the  length  of  the  rope.  With  a  radius  of 
BY  construct  the  circle  O  with  B  as  a  center. 
Now  the  horse  will  graze  to  points  A  and  D, 
when  the  corners  of  the  bam  will  act  as  new 
centers  to  two  new  circles  at  A  and  D.  XB=50 
ft;  AB=30  ft.,  when  XB— AB=20  ft.,  or  XA. 
BY=50  ft. ;  BD=40  ft.,  when  BY— BD=10  ft.,  or 
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DY.  Using  A  as  a  center  with  AX  as  radius 
construct  M.  Then  the  horse  will  graze  over 
XAZ,  or  }4,  of  M.  Using  D  as  a  center  and  DY 
as  radius  construct  N.  The  horse  will  also  graze 
over  EDY,  or  Ji  of  N.  The  horse  will  also  graze 
over  XBY,  or  %,  of  circle  O.  Find  the  area  of 
these  circles. 
ir50*=7857)i  sq.  ft.,  area  of  circle 

O.    Then  K  of  circte  0=5893     sq.  ft. 
w2(P=1267Ji  sq.  ft.,  area  of  circle 

M.    Then  K  of  circle  M=  314  J   sq.ft. 
7rlO*«=314f  sq.  ft.,  area  of  circle 

N.    Then  Ji  of  circle  N=    78^   sq.ft. 


Amt.  grazed  over=6286     sq.  ft. 


=698.6  sq.  yd. 


I.  ^9 
9 

II.  698.6^231^     ^ 

30Ji 

III.  23.1X10_  231  _^ 

leo  xio   leoo 

The  area  lies  between  the  two. 

— M.  E.  Cole,  Sulphur  Hill,  Ind. 


=J-or|+. 


11.  Problem  3,  page  247. 
Int.  on  $625  for  9  mo.  @  6%—  $28,125 

Int.  on  $166.25  for  6  mo.  @  6%=  4.6875 

Int.  on  $117.1875  for  3  mo.  @  6%=      1.7578125 


Total  Int $34.5703125 

The  balance  due  is  $851.5625 ;  the  interest  on 
this  sum  for  1  mo.  @  6%  =$1.7578125. 

Then  $34.5703125H-$1.7578125=19?i  mo.,  or  19 
mo.  and  20  d.  — John  S.  Williams, 

Mt.  Vernon. 


12.  No.  8,  page  298,  C.  and  C. 

By  the  conditions  of  this  problem  we  see  that 
the  sum  of  the  debt  after  the  payment  is  to  run 
6  mo.,  and  the  interest  on  that  sum  must  not 
exceed  $24;  hence  we  have  the  following:  as- 
sume money  at  6  % . 

Int.  on  $1200  @  6%  for  4  mo.=$24. 

Int.  on  $1  @  6%  for  6  mo.=3c. 

.'.for  every  3c.  of  Int.  we  have  $1  of  debt. 

.'.we  will  have  as  many  dollars  of  debt  as  $24 
is  divisible  by  .03=$800,  the  sum  yet  due. 

$1200— $800,  or  $400. the  payment. 

—is.  E.  Lucas,  Petersburg. 


Credits. 
James  B.  Murphy,  Georgetown,  8, 9, 10, 11, 12 ; 
H.  A.  Blunk,  Crown  Center,  8;  P.  N.  Mager^ 
Woodbum,  8;  G.  W.  Coleman,  Woodbum,  8; 
Will  N.  Long,  Wanatah,  9, 10;  M.  E.  Cole,  Sul- 
phur Hill,  10, 11, 12 ;  John  Morrow,  Charlestown, 


8,  9, 10, 11,  12;  Colonel  Sentman,  Veedersburg, 
8,  9;  John  R.  Stahl,  Cayuga,  10;  F.  D..  Huflf, 
Argos,  10;  John  S.  Williams,  Mt.  Vernon,  10, 11, 
12;  Edw.  J.  Metz,  Columbia  City,  10,  11;  E.  B. 
Scott,  Bluflfton,  9,  10,  11,  12;  Harry  Wright, 
Russiaville,  10;  George  F.  Leonard,  Russiaville, 
10;  John  C.  Magley,  jr.,  Monmouth,  10;  Harry 
R.  Yohey,  Eaton,  10;  Carson  M.  Surf  us,  10;  E. 
E.  Lucas,  Petersburg,  11, 12. 


Solutions  Rxx^^tebted. 


18.  ''A  teacher  amuses  six  of  his  pupils  by  lay- 
ing off  a  triangular  space  on  level  ground,  sides 
231,  250,  and  289  ft.  respectively.  He  stands  at 
the  center,  each  of  the  three  girls  on  aside  equi- 
distant from  a  boy  on  each  corner,  how  far  is  he 
from  a  girl  and  each  of  the  three  boys  ?  "  From 
Rogers'  Mental  Arithmetic. 

19.  I  can  buy  10-year  h%  bonds  at  120  or  10- 
year  3%  bonds  at  par.  Suppose  the  interest 
payable  semi-annually,  and  that  I  immediately 
loan  it  at  5%  simple  interest.  I  have  $1200  to 
invest.  Which  is  the  better  investment  and 
how  much  better  ? 

20.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  ^%  ii^-  What 
is  the  side  of  the  largest  equilateral  triangle 
that  can  be  placed  in  the  circle  ? 

21.  Solve  problem  8,  page  167. 


NOTES. 
Send  all  solutumB,  questions  and  notes  for  the 
Mathematical  Department  to  Robert  /.  Aley,  fSOS 
Forest  Place,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 


A  number  of  most  excellent  solutions  have 
been  received  from  pupils  in  the  grades.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lind  of  Sanford  sends  an  excellent  solu- 
tion to  problem  6,  page  247.  Also  little  Harry 
Yohey  of  Shideler  sends  another  excellent  solu- 
tion. The  editor  is  glad  to  receive  such  solu- 
tions. 

The  list  of  books  on  the  history,  philosophy 
and  pedagogy  of  arithmetic  makes  no  pretension 
to  completeness.  The  editor  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate any  information  that  would  enable  him 
to  add  other  desirable  books  to  the  list. 
^Mr.  David  A.  Rothrock  has  recently  been  pro- 
moted to  an  associate  professorship  in  mathe- 
matics at  Indiana  university. 

Mr.  Morton  C.  Bradley,  a  graduate  student  at 
Indiana  university,  has  been  appointed  a  fellow 
in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  is  the  first  I.  U.  man  to  receive  a  mathemat- 
ical fellowship  at  Chicago. 
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SpeciaIi  Bats. 

WE  give  this  month  two  skeleton  programs  which  may  prove  suggestive,  one  for  "  Memorial 
Day  "  and  one  for  celebrating  the  season  of  new  life.  As  we  have  heretofore  stated  we  be- 
lieve these  celebrations  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  spirit  that  they  will  not  only  be  enjoyable, 
furnishing  entertainment  for  all  concerned,  but  that  they  will  be  made  occasions  for  bringing  the 
pupils  into  touch  with  many  standard  pieces  of  literature  treating  some  phase  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  It  is  thus  advisable  to  have  all  the  exercises  on  Memorial  Day  tinged  with  the 
solemn  Joy  and  sorrow  which  belong  to  the  occasion.  We  get  so  enthusiastic  over  fire-crackers 
sometimes  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  real  Fourth  of  July ;  the  Easter  rabbit  may  crowd  out  of  mind 
the  risen  Saviour,  while  Santa  Glaus  and  the  suspense  incident  to  his  coming  may  be  emphasiased  at 
the  expense  of  **  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  The  exercises  in  connection  with  the  Spring  sea- 
son itself  should  be  full  of  a  lightness  and  airiness  in  keeping  with  the  zephyrs  themselves.  Almost 
any  collection  of  songs  for  the  use  of  schools  will  contain  appropriate  selections  for  filling  out  the 
program.  Bardeen's  Song  Budget  Series  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.),  Adams'  Music  for  th€ 
Common  Schools  (Inland  Pub.  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.)  and  Mathews'  Sor^s  of  All  Lands  (American 
Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.)  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  this  purpose.  For  recitations  and  special 
programs  the  series  published  by  £.  L.  Kellogg  dc  Co.,  New  York,  and  the  various  collections  pub- 
lished by  the  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  recommended.    Send  f6r  their  catalogues. 

C.  M.  C. 


M£MOBiAL.  Day. 


(Some  of  the  songs  used  for  the  program  which 
appeared  in  the  February  Educator  may  be 
used  in  this  program.) 

1.  Song:  America. 

2.  Reading  from  scriptures, 

3.  The  origin  and  significance  of  memorial  day. 

(Essay  by  pupil  or  talk  by  teacher  or  invited 
speaker.) 

4.  Song :  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

5.  Recitations:  The  Blue  and  the  Gray  (Finch) , 

How  Sleep  the  Brave  (Collins) . 

6.  Song:  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground. 

7.  Recitations:  A  Song  of  the  Camp  (Taylor), 

The  American  Flag  (Drake) . 

8.  Song. 

9.  Essay :  The  Battle  of  Gtettysburg. 

10.  Declamation :  Killed  at  the  Ford  (Longfel- 

low). 

11.  Song. 

12.  Reading:  "We  Sit   here  in   the  Promised 

Land."     (From  Lowell's  Commemoration 
Ode.) 

13.  Recitations:  The  Brave   at  Home   (Read), 

Nathan  Hale  (Finch). 

14.  Song. 

16.  Recitations :  A  Monument  for  the  Soldiers, 
Old  Glory,  The  Old  Man  and  Jim.  (Riley). 

16.  Song. 

17.  Cover  them  Over  (Carleton),  Driving  Home 

the  Cows  (Kate  Putnam  Osgood). 
20.  Closing  Song:  America. 


SBLECnONS  SUITABI^E  FOR  A  SPRING  CSL- 
SBRATION. 


The  Forest  Trees  (Eliza  Cook). 

A  Forest  Hymn  (Bryant). 

The  Pebble  and  the  Acorn  (Hannah  F.  Grould). 

Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree  (Bryant). 

Plant  a  Tree  (Lucy  Larcom) . 

The  Voice  of  the  Grass  (Sarah  Roberts) . 

The  Awakening  Year  (Read). 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit  (Whittier). 

The  Ivy  Green  (Dickens) . 

**\Vhen  the  Green  Gits  Back  in  the  Trees" 
(Riley). 

A  Dream  of  Summer  (Whittier) . 

To  a  Dandelion  (Lowell). 

The  Oak  (Lowell). 

"  What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June."  (From 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launffd.) 


To  THE  FLOWSRS. 


Ye  are  the  scriptures  of  the  earth. 

Sweet  flowers  fair  and  frail ; 

A  sermon  speaks  in  every  bud 

That  wooes  the  summer  gale. 

Ye  lift  your  heads  at  early  morn, 

To  greet  the  sunny  ray. 

And  cast  your  fragrance  forth  to  praise 

The  Lord  of  night  and  day. 

Sown  in  the  damp  and  cheerless  earth, 
Ye  slumber  for  a  while. 
Then  waken  into  glorious  life 
And  bid  creation  smile. 
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Thus,  when  within  the  darksome  tomb 
Our  mortal  frame  shall  lie, 
The  soul,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  sin, 
Shall  Join  the  choir  on  high. 


Robin's  Shortcakb. 


Robin  is  out  in  the  strawberry-patch ; 
Little  lips  and  fat  fingers  the  berries  Just  match 
He's  busily,  busily  picking,  you  see, 
For  Grandma  has  promised  him  shortcake  for 
tea. 

His  big  ''  farmer  hat"  lies  close  at  his  side ; 
To  fill  it  for  over  an  hour  he's  tried. 
But  so  many  berries  got  lost  on  their  way— 
Now  wJiere  could  they  ever  have  gotten  to,  pray? 

Grandma's  been  beating  the  light,  creamy  cake. 
And  now  in  the  oven  it's  ready  to  bake. 
As  a  queer  little  figure  appears  in  the  door. 
Hugging  his  hat  to  his  brown  pinafore. 
Berry-stained  he  from  his  crown  to  his  toes. 
Especially  rosy  his  dear  little  nose. 
Out  on  the  table  he  rolls  all  his  store 
Of  Juicy,  crushed  berries— a  handful,  not  more. 

"  Why  Robin,"  laughs  Grandma,  **  those  berries 

will  make 
For  your  tea  such  a  very  a  very  *  short '  cake  I  " 
''  Well,  I  fink  I  don't  feel  bery  hungry  for  tea, 
'Cause  I  tasted  'em  while  I  was  picking,  you  see. 

''  But  if  I  eat  quick,  Grandma,  some  of  that  cake, 

My  bery  own  shortcake  I  fink  I  can  make. 

For  the  cake  will  catch  up  wif  the  berries,  you 

Then  there's  Btrawherry  $hortcake  right  inside  o' 
mel" 

— Marie  Golden,  in  the  Outlook, 


SPRmO. 


Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new-year,  delaying  long ; 
Thou  doest  expectant  Nature  wrong ; 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons. 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place  ? 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days. 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons  ? 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire, 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue. 
Deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew, 

Laburnum's  dropping-wells  of  fire. 

Oh  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood. 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud, 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song. 


Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovlier  hue, 
And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea. 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale. 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea ; 

Where  now  the  sew-mew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land ;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too ;  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet. 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


HUL.I.O. 

W'en  you  see  a  man  in  woe 
Walk  right  up  and  say  "  Hullo ! " 
Say  "  Hullo  "  and  "  How  d'ye  do? 
How's  the  world  a-usin'  you?  " 
Slap  the  fellow  on  the  back ; 
Bring  your  hand  down  with  a  whack. 
Walk  right  up,  and  don't  go  slow ; 
Grin  an'  shake,  an'  say  ''  Hullo  I  " 

Is  he  clothed  in  rags?    Oh,  sho ; 
Walk  right  up  an'  say  "  Hullo  I  " 
Rags  is  but  a  cotton  roll 
Jest  fer  wrappin'  up  a  soul ; 
An'  a  soul  is  worth  a  true. 
Hale  and  hearty  **  How  d'ye  do?  " 
Don't  wait  for  the  crowd  to  go, 
Walk  right  up  and  say  "  Hullo  I " 

When  big  vessels  meet,  they  say 
They  saloot  an'  sail  away. 
Jest  the  same  are  you  an'  me 
Lonesome  ships  upon  a  sea : 
Each  one  sailin'  his  own  log, 
For  a  port  behind  the  fog. 
Let  your  speakin'-4rumpet  blow ; 
Lift  your  horn  and  cry  "  Hullo  I  " 

Say  "  Hullo !  "  and  "  How  d'ye  do  I  " 

Other  folks  are  good  as  you. 

W'en  you  leave  your  house  of  clay 

Wanderin'  in  the  far  away, 

W'en  you  travel  through  the  strange 

Country  t'other  side  the  range. 

Then  the  souls  you've  cheered  will  know 

Who  you  be,  an'  say  **  Hullo." 

S,  W.  Fobs. 
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He  who  loves  not  a  noble  tree 
No  fellowship  may  claim  from  me. 

Deep  in  the  earth  its  great  roots  spread,, 
But  heaven's  own  blue  surrounds  its  head. 

It  holds  the  joy  of  summer's  morn, 
Of  strength  of  winter's  wildness  born. 

God's  birds  find  shelter  in  its  arms, 
Secure  from  everything  that  harms. 

It  bows  when  south  winds  wander  past. 
But  breasts  unmoved  the  fiercest  blast. 

'Tis  Nature's  miracle  to  me. 
Her  fairest  work — a  noble  tree. 

— Ninette  M,  Lowater^  in  N.  Y.  Sun. 


Practicing  Song, 


[Piano  left  aide  of  stage,  side  to  audience.] 

Ri  tum  tiddy-iddy,  ri  tum  tum  I  [Little  girl  runs 
in,  singing.  ] 

Here  I  must  sit  for  an  hour  and  strum.  [Flings 
herself  on  the  piano  stool.] 

Practice  is  the  thing  for  a  good  little  girl.  [Plays 
a  scale.] 

It  makes  her  nose  straight  [turns  cutely  round  on 
stool  andf  glancing  at  audience,  feels  of  her 
nose]  and  it  makes  her  hair  curl.  [  Twists 
her  hair  around  her  finger,  smiling  roguish- 
ly^] 

Ri  turn  tiddy-iddy,  ri  tum  til  [Sings  as  she 
turns  around  to  the  piano  again.]' 

Bang  on  the  low  notes  [strikes  heavily  on  some 
low  notes]  and  twiddle  on  the  high  ; 

Whether  it's  a  jig  [plays  jig  music]  or  the  Dead 
March  in  "  Saul."  [Plays  some  of  the  Dead 
March  in ''Saul."] 

1  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  didn't  care  at  all.  [  Tosses 
head  hack  in  an  indifferent  manner,  swings 
around  on  stool,  looks  at  audience  in  a  very 
pert  manner,  and  then  acts  as  though  listen- 
ing, turns  hack  again  quickly,  singing  as  she 
turns:] 

Ri  tum  tiddy-iddy,  ri  tum  te  I  [Strikes  some  notes 

on  the  piano  not  in  keeping  with  the  time  in 

which  she  is  singing.] 
I  don't  mind  the  whole  or  the  half  notes,  you 

see.     [As  she  says  this  she  swings  round  to 

the  audience  again.] 
It's  the  sixteenth  and  the  quarter  that  confuse 

my  mother's  daughter, 
And  a  thirty-second  [strikes  it  on  the  piano,  then 

nods  her  head]  is  too  dreadful  to  be  taught 

her. 


Ri  tum^ tiddy-iddy ,  ri  tum  to!  [Singing  as  she 
plays  anew  scale.] 

I  shall  never,  never  learn  [looks  at  audience  and 
then  ba^k  at  the  piano,  plays  a  minor  scale 
badly]  the  minor  scale  I  know  [shaking  her 
head] ; 

It's  gloomier  [plays  badly]  and  awfuller  than 
puppy  dogs  a-howling  [swings  round  as  she 
talks  and  tells  it  to  the  audience.] 

And  what's  the  use  of  practicing  such  melan- 
choly yowl-ing?  [Drawls,  as  she  swings 
around  on  her  stool  a^ain.  ] 

But  ri  tum  tiddy-iddy,  ri  tum  tum !  [Plays  hard 

and  earnestly.] 
Still  I  work  away  with  my  drum — drum — drum 

[drums  loud  and  long] — 
For  practicing  is  good  [swings  around  again  and, 

pointing  at  herself  and  tossing  b<ick  her  head, 

then  jumps  off  the  stool]   for  a  good  little 

girl; 
It  makes  her  nose  straight  [shakes  head  at  the 
audience  and  feels  of  nose  from  top  d(fwn] 
and  it  makes  her  hair  curl.     [Bows  deeply 
as  she  twists  her  hair  around  her  finder,  looks  ' 
coquettish  and  runs  off  stage,], 
(As  arranged  in  Werner^ s  Magazine.) 


Rbtubn  of  Spring. 


The  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by 

Of  wind  and  rain  and  icy  chill, 
And  dons  a  rich  embroidery 

Of  sunlight  poured  on  lake  and  hill. 
No  beast  or  bird  in  earth  or  sky. 

Whose  voice  does  not  with  gladness  thrill 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by 

Of  wind  and  rain  and  icy  chill. 

River  and  fountain,  brook  and  rill, 
Bespangled  o'er  with  livery  gay 
Of  silver  droplets,  wind  their  way. 
All  in  their  new  apparel  vie, 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  mantle  by. 

— Chas.  of  Orleans. 


May  Day. 


April's  gone,  the  king  of  shower i ; 
May  is  come,  the  queen  of  fiowers ; 
Give  me  something,  children  dear, 
For  a  blessing  on  the  year. 
For  my  garland  give,  I  pray 
Words  and  smiles  of  cheerful  May, 
Birds  of  spring,  to  you  we  come. 
Let  us  pick  a  little  crumb. 

— John  Keblf. 
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NATIONAIi  HEBBART  SOCIBTT. 


ThelNational  Herbart  Society  is  being  reorgan- 
ized, and  for  this  reason  the  publication  of  the 
next  Year  Book  of  the  society  will  probably  be 
postponed  until  the  reorganization  is  effected. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  features  under 
consideration  : 

1.  Purpose:  The  scientific  study  of  educa- 
tion. 

2.  Active  Membership:  A  relatively  small 
number  of  active  members,  who  shall  elect  the 
officers  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  society. 
The  chief  qualification  for  active  membership 
shall  be  the  possession  of  time,  ability  and  in- 
clination to  undertake  serious  scientific  study  of 
educational  problems. 

8.  Associate  Membership :  A  large  number  of 
associate  members,  organized  whenever  practi- 
cable into  study  clubs,  who,  upon  the  payment 
of  a  small  annual  fee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  publications  of  the  society  and  to  attend  all 
its  meetings. 

4.  Publications:  The  publication,  in  year- 
books and  supplements,  of  the  result  of  scien- 
tific study  by  the  active  and  associate  members, 
when  approved  by  a  committee  on  publication 
appointed  by  the  active  members. 

5.  Self-Election  to  Active  Membership:  An 
arrangement  whereby  an  associate  member  may 
become  an  active  member  when  there  is  a  vacancy 
by  tendering  to  the  society  for  publication  a  dis- 
sertation showing  adequate  study  of  some  prob- 
lem in  education. 

Charles  Be  Garho,  President. 


SBLF-GOVERNMENT  for  PUPPiS. 


From  the  many  articles  recently  written  upon 
order  in  the  schoolroom  and  self  government 
among  pupils,  teachers  are  evidently  still  trying 
to  conquer  the  question  of  discipline.  It  may 
therefore  be  of  interest  to  some,  at  least,  to 
learn  what  is  being  done  in  self-government 
among  the  pupils  of  a  district  school  in  Madison 
county,  Indiana. 

The  school  is  one  of  about  fifty  pupils  ranging 
in  age  from  six  to  eighteen  years.  It  is  supplied 
with  a  library  of  about  sixty  volumes  of  the  Y. 
P.  B.  C.  books,  and  three  journals  for  young  peo- 
ple. Free  access  to  these  books  and  journals  is 
given  at  all  times,  save  when  a  class  is  reciting. 

Each  pupil  is  expected  to  keep  busily  engaged 
at  some  useful  work,  and  to  avoid  all  whisper- 
ing and  undue  disturbance.  When  a  pupil  has 
succeeded  in  doing  this  for  one  day,  he  is  given 
a  small  red  ribbon  bow.    This  he  wears  as  a 


"balge  of  honor."  If  he  continues  this  "per- 
fect" conduct  for  one  week,  he  is  given  a  white 
ribbon  bow  which  he  also  wears.  If  this  white 
bow  is  worn  for  three  weeks,  making  a  total  of 
four  weeks  of  "  perfect"  conduct,  he  is  given  a 
bow  of  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon.  This  signi- 
fies that  he  is  a  pupil  of  the  highest  moral  stand- 
ing. 

If  at  any  time,  a  pupil  is  adjudged  of  having 
been  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  him  and  the 
school,  he  forfeits  his  "  badges  of  honor,"  in  the 
order  in  which  he  has  received  them;  viz.,  the 
red  ribbon  for  the  first  offense,  the  white  for  the 
second,  etc.  The  badges  forfeited  may  be  re- 
claimed in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  first 
obtained. 

When  accused  of  a  misdemeanor,  pupils  are 
given  opportunity  to  ^ 'plead  guilty"  or  "ex- 
plain," and  all  questions  of  right  or  wrong  con- 
duct are  decided  by  the  i^ighth  grade,  of  which 
there  are  seven  members. 

This  plan  has  worked  so  successfully  in  this 
school  that  all  but  two  children  (both  six-year- 
olds)  are  now  wearing  the  I'ed,  white  and  blue 
bows,  and  the  teacher  has  little  left  to  think 
about  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  Even  his 
absence  from  the  room  does  not  seem  in  any 
way  to  change  the  conduct  of  the  pupils.  They 
take  very  great  pride  in  their  "perfect"  con- 
duct, and  a  trespasser  is  looked  upon,  even  by 
very  small  pupils,  as  a  criminal  and  "weak pu- 
pil." R.  J.  Dearborn^. 


An  Intbbbstimo  Sbries  of  Pioturbs. 


For  many  years  past  the  firm  of  Harper  &: 
Bros,  have  in  the  publication  of  their  various 
books  and  magazines  gotten  together  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  which  are  unequalled  for  their 
artistic  merit.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in 
employing  the  greatest  wood-engravers,  steel- 
engravers,  and  artists  of  both  Europe  and 
America.  .As  each  publication  has  been  printed 
these  plates  have  been  laid  aside  in  their  vaults, 
and  to-day  this  series  of  plates  is  the  most  varied 
of  its  kind  in  existence ;  works  on  history,  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  biblical  histqrry, 
and  an  endless  series  of  other  publications  be- 
ing included  in  their  lists. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  The  Helman-Tay- 
lor  Art  Company  of  New  York  City  has  under- 
taken to  systematize  this  vast  material  into  a 
series  of  pictures  which  may  be  used  by  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  country.  They  have 
taken  these  plates  and  chosen  from  the  many 
thousands  1,600  subjects  which  will  be  printed  in 
a  size  approximately  4x5  inches  on  the  best  of 
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paper,  about  7x9  inches ;  and  being  taken  from 
these  blocks,  in  many  cases  wood  engravings  of 
the  finest  order,  they  are  equal  to  the  finest 
prints  made  by  hand. 

The  catalogue  which  will  be  issued  in  a  short 
time  will  contain  fifty  pages,  being  illustrated 
with  sixteen  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
pictures,  and  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  5c  in 
stamps.  This  catalogue  is  very  interestingly  di- 
vided, each  section  being  devoted  to  one  par- 
ticular subject,  and  much  information  concern- 
ing the  artist  or  the  place  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  subject  itself. 

The  following  are  the  divisions :  Architecture. 
Historical  Subjects.  Meteorology.  Music.  Nat- 
ural History.  Paintings.  Portraits,  (Actors, 
Artists,  Authors,  Explorers,  Generals,  Mu- 
sicians, Royalties,  Scientists,  Statesmen,  Mis- 
cellaneous.) Places  connected  with  Celebrated 
People.  Religious  Subjects.  Sculpture.  Views, 
Geographical  and  Illustrative.  Washington, 
Subjects  connected  with  the  life  of  George. 


AMONG  THE  -NKW  BOOKS. 


There  would  seem  to  be  a  place  for  the  kind 
of  book  that  Professor  Reuben  Post  Halleck 
gives  us  in  his  History  of  English  Literature,  for 
almost  every  intelligent  person  in  these  days  is 
expected  to  know  something  about  the  history 
and  movement  of  his  own  literature,  while  only 
a  few  have  the  leisure  to  make  the  comparative 
studies  that  give  them  at  firsthand  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  drift  of  literary  thought  at  any 
period.  Professor  Halleck's  view  embraces  the 
whole  movement  of  English  literature  from  its 
beginning  to  the  present  time.  The  treatment 
is  philosophic,  but  yet  simple.  It  is  less  the  bi- 
ography of  an  author  than  the  attempt  to  see 
the  relation  of  his  work  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  there  is  an 
extended  table  of  suggested  readings  ^and  refer- 
ences for  further  study.  As  a  comprehensive, 
simple  view  of  the  development  of  English  lit- 
erature the  book  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 
A  novel  and  useful  feature  is  a  map  of  England 
and  Scotland  with  names  of  authors  marked  by 
their  native  towns.  [American  Book  Co.,  499 
pages,  illustrated,  $1.25.] 

Three  famous  novels  with  historical  settings 
have  been  edited  and  somewhat  abridged  for 
school  use.  These  are  Scott's  Quentin  Durward, . 
Scott's  Talisman,  and  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  The  first  has  particular  value  as  giving  a 
clear  impression  of  the  age  of  chivalry  when  it 
was  in  its  decline.    It  is  a  companion  story  to 


"The  Last  of  the  Barons."  The  second  istory 
deals  with  one  of  Scott's  favorite  subjects,  the 
Crusades.  No  mere  history  of  that  period  so 
well  portrays  the  life  and  conditions  of  this 
romantic  movement.  The  other  volume  is  well 
known  as  one  of  Dickens's  best  stories,  and  as 
presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  the  stirring  times 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Being  also  one  of  his 
shorter  stories  the  abridgment  is  insignificant. 
These  three  volumes  will  make  desirable  addi- 
tions to  school  libraries  that  are  not  already 
supplied.  In  size  they  run  about  800  pages. 
[  American  Book  Company .    50  cents  each.  ] 

In  the  "Four  Great  Americans"  series,  the 
latest  volume,  entitled  Great  American  Educes 
tors,  appeals  to  teachers  in  a  direct  way  that 
none  of  the  earlier  volumes  has.  To  say  that  it 
is  written  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  is  to  promise  the 
reader  of  the  book  a  delightful  style  and  a  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  what  the  great  men  and 
women  have  done  for  education  in  America.  If 
the  subject  matter  is  simple  enough  for  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  pupils  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
delightful  review  of  educational  history  that 
will  please  and  profit  every  reader.  The  volume 
contains  the  life  stories,  with  portraits,  of  Hor- 
ace Mann,  Mary  Lyon,  David  P.  Page,  Henry 
Barnard,  John  D.  Philbrick,  Newton  Bateman, 
E.  A.  Sheldon,  Jas.  P.  Wickersham,  John  Har- 
vard, Mark  Hopkins,  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 
and  Chas.  G.  Finney.  [  Werner  School  Book  Co., 
Chicago,  252  pages,  50  cents.] 

"  To  study  methodically  the  texts  of  a  few  rep- 
resentative authors,  and  not  merely  to  read 
about  many  authors,  to  study  what  great  authors 
have  written  and  not  what  some  one  has  written 
about  them  "  is  Dr.  A.  F.  Blaisdell's  plan  and 
purpose  in  the  revised  edition  oi  his  First  Steps 
with  American  and  British  Authors.  To  suggest 
at  least  one  good  way  of  doing  this  he  uses  "  The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  "  The  Norman  Baron  " 
and  "The  Lord  of  Burleigh"  as  models.  He 
then  gives  outlines  both  for  the  study  of  a  prose 
selection  and  for  a  course  of  study  in  English 
literature.  There  are  representative  selection 8 
from  representative  authors  sufficient  to  occupy 
a  class  for  one  year.  A  valuable  set  of  notes  at 
the  back  will  be  found  useful.  Both  in  plan  and 
material  the  book  is  to  be  much  commended. 
[American  Book  Co.,  442  pages,  90  cents.] 

Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  patriotic  and  national  songs  of  many 
countries  together  with  numerous  folk  songs. 
There  are  about  a  hundred  songs  in  &11.    The  ti- 
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tie  is  Songs  of  all  Lands,  properly  suggesting  the 
fact  that  the  collection  includes  the  national 
airs  of  various  countries  besides  our  own.  There 
are  also  many  favorite  hymns  and  songs  such  as 
"Abide  With  Me,"  "Annie  Laurie,"  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  "Hazel  Dell,"  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  "O  Paradise," 
etc.,  which  help  make  the  collection  well  suited 
for  use  in  schools  and  at  social  gatherings.  The 
page  is  quarto.  The  music  is  in  three  and  four 
parts,  and  many  of  the  pieces  have  piano  ac- 
companiments. [American  Book  Co.,  157 pages, 
50  cents.] 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands  is 
the  title  of  an  excellent  collection  of  narrative 
and  descriptive  stories  by  Edward  R.  Shaw  of 
New  York  University.  In  a  clear  and  easy  style 
it  portrays  the  homes,  habits  and  traits  of  the 
people  of  China,  Japan,  Arabia,  Korea,  India, 
Lapland,  Greenland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Patagonia,  and  the  Philippines.  There  are 
also  sketches  about  the  Pygmies  and  the  Indians. 
This  little  book  is  well  designed  to  gratify  the 
natural  childish  desire  to  know  about  strange 
lands  and  strange  people,  and  the  impressions 
made  in  reading  them  will  stimulate  the  desire 
to  know  more.  [The  American  Book  Co.,  128 
pages ,  illustrated .    90  cents.  ] 

A  little  book  on  Exercises  in  Mind-Training 
has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Catherine  Aiken. 
The  exercises,  being  those  with  which  she  has 
attained  such  marked  success  in  her  own  school, 
consist  of  drill  in  combining  numbers  after  only 
a  momentary  view,  practice  in  reproducing  geo- 
metrical and  other  figures,  memorizing  of  liter- 
ary selections,  and  so  forth.  The  most  casual 
review  of  the  book  shows  that  a  few  minutes 
each  day  devoted  to  such  practice  will  help  the 
student  to  concentrate  attention,  observe  closely, 
calculate  quickly,  strengthen  memory,  and  so 
gain  power  in  the  doing  of  his  other  school 
work.    [  American  Book  Co. ,  122  pages ,  $1 .00.  ] 

Professor  Edward  M.  Lancaster  has  revised 
his  Manual  of  English  History  bringing  it  down 
to  date,  including  the  commencement  of  the 
Boer  war.  In  the  brief  space  of  334  pages  hardly 
more  than  the  mere  outlines  of  over  ten  centur- 
ies of  history  can  be  given.  This,  however,  has 
been  well  done,  and,  so  far  as  the  limited  scope 
allows,  cause  and  effect  in  the  historical  devel- 
opment are  duly  considered.  In  schools  where 
the  course  of  study  is  not  extended  this  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  essentials  will  be  es- 
pecially acceptable.    The  maps,  several  in  num- 


ber, are  remarkably  clear. 
Co.,  334  pages,  $1.00.] 
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The  use  of  illustration  in  primary  reading 
books  has  reached  a  fine  art.  The  rich  colors  of 
flowers  and  birds  are  reproduced  with  the  finest 
artistic  effects  attainable,  while  half-tones  and 
other  processes  are  used  in  lavish  abundance.  A 
fine  example  of  such  excellence  is  found  in  First 
Days  in  School,  by  Seth  T.  Stewart  and  Ida 
Coe.  It  is  a  beginning  book,  in  which  the  apt 
illustrations  are  the  key  to  words  and  phrases. 
[American  Book  Company.,  92  pages,  25  cents.] 

Among  the  books  which  were  recently  sold  by 
Harper  &  Brothers  is  A  Smaller  History  of  Rome 
by  Sir  William  Smith.  The  present  revision  by 
A.  H.  J.  Greenidge  will  increase  the  popularity 
which  the  book  had  already  acquired.  The 
period  covered  is  from  763  B.  C.  to  the  death  of 
Trajan,  117  A.  D.  The  text  with  marginal 
notes,  the  index,  the  maps,  and  the  illustrations 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  [American  Book 
Co.,  371  pages,  $1.00.] 

Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  the  ed- 
itors of  Poet  Lore,  have  collected  into  book  form 
their  Browning  Study  Programmes.  If  the  study 
of  Browning  is  not  so  much  a  fad  as  it  was  when 
Canon  Farrar. was  in  America  lecturing  on  his 
friend  the  poet  it  is  yet  true  that  there  is  and 
always  will  be  a  considerable  class  who  will 
study  Browning  carefully.  If  he  is  not  popular 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  conviction  that  no 
other  poet  better  repays  study  insures  a  steady 
interest  and  a  healthy  growth.  In  the  present 
study  the  writers  show  a  rare  appreciation  and 
insight  .into  Browning's  poetic  motive ;  namely, 
aspiration.  This  motive  is  well  pointed  out  in 
an  extended  introduction.  Then  follow  the 
programs  for  study  in  which  the  poems  are 
grouped  under  certain  heads ;  as,  "Adventure 
and  Heroism,"  "  Folk  Poems,"  Phases  of  Ro- 
mantic Love,"  "Love  Lyrics,"  "Art  and  the  Ar- 
tist," "  Music  and  Musicians,"  "  Portrayals  of 
National  Life,"  and  many  "  Single  Poem  Stud- 
ies." Each  program  abounds  with  information, 
suggestions,  helps  and  hints.  Careful  students 
of  Browning  will  find  it  very  valuable.  [T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  631  pages,  $1.60.  The  same  in 
two  18  mo.  volumes  uniform  with  the  "  Camber- 
well  "  edition,  $1.60  per  set.] 

President  A.  R.  Taylor  of  Emporia,  Kansas, 
has  prepared  a  collection  of  one  minute  talks  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects  that  appeal  to  the  better 
side  of   the  teacher.    He  calls  the  collection 
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Among  Ounehes,  with  a  subtitle,  "A  Schoolmas- 
ter With  His  Friends  at  the  Round  Table." 
They  are  confidential  talks,  inspiration  in  small 
doses.  It  is  a  little  book  to  pick  up  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  to  read  at  random.  [E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  149  pages,  50  cents.] 

To  show  how,  "on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental 
views  of  psychology,  a  doctrine  of  interest  might 
be  established  which  should  be  free  from  contra- 
dictions, not  only  with  those  psychological  prem- 
ises, but  also  with  itself,"  is  the  purpose  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Ostermann  announces  in  preparing  his 
Interest  in  its  Relation  to  Pedagogy.  The  work 
has  been  translated  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  York  society  for  the  comparative  study  of 
pedagogy,  and  is  edited  by  Edward  R.  Shaw. 
** Origin,  Nature  and  Kinds  of  Interest,"  "Sig- 
nificance of  Interest  in  the  Acts  of  Ideation  and 
Reasoning,"  and  "Significance  of  Interest  in  De- 
sire and  Volition"  are  the  heads  under  which 
theory  and  principles  are  considered.  Then  fol- 
lows a  chapter  of  "  Pedagogical  Inferences  and 
Applications,"  which  gives  the  book  a  practical 
value.    [E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  150  pages,  $1.00.] 

A  Woman^s  Paris. — A  handbook  of  every-day 
living  in  the  French  capital— is  a  title  that  will 
appeal  to  many  a  prospective  visitor  to  the  great 
Exposition  this  summer.  Indeed  the  stories  of 
extortions  practiced  upon  the  uninitiated  may 
well  cause  many  of  them  to  hesitate  about  going. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  such,  especially  of  women 
who  may  be  in  Paris  some  time  and  without  a 
male  escort  to  advise  them,  to  show  how  they 
may  live  easily,  happily  and  moderately  for  a 
transient  period  during  a  crowded  season,  is  the 
purpose  of  this  little  volume.  A  few  chapter 
titles  will  show  its  practical  character:  "  Idar- 
keting  and  Meals,"  "Cabs,"  "Sight-Seeing," 
"Churches,"  "Shops  and  Money,"  "Sub- 
urban Trips,"  "  French  Society,"  "The  Exposi- 
tion," etc. ,  etc.  Some  forty  well  chosen  illustra- 
tions enliven  the  pages,  and  the  book  accords, 
in  its  make-up,  with  the  high  standard  of  its 
publishers.  [Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston,  219 
pages,  $1.25.] 

Any  book  that  will  help  reveal  to  young  people 
the  great  wonder-world  that  existed  in  the 
thought  and  belief  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  studeint's  library.  One 
of  the  latest  attempts  to  systematize  such 
knowledge  is  called  1000  Mythological  Characters^ 
by  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Brief  descriptions  are  given, 
characters  of  most  importance  receiving,  of 
course ,  the  most  notice.    The  names  are  arranged 


in  alphabetical  order,  and  stand  out  so  clearly 
on  the  page  that  references  are  made  with  the 
least  possible  time  and  effort.  There  are  many 
cross  references.  The  numerous  full  page  rep- 
resentations of  great  works  of  art  add  both  in- 
terest and  value  to  this  handy,  condensed  classi- 
cal dictionary.  [Hinds  and  Noble,  New  York. 
146  pages.] 


INDIAJNTA  State  Boabd  Qxtbstioks  For 
April.,  With  Discitssioms. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  What  are  the  gr^t  dlvlBlons  of  the  nervous  system  ? 
(6)  How  many  pairs  of  nerves  In  each  T 

2.  Where  are  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  what  are  their 
functions  ? 

8.  How  is  voice  produced  I 

4.  Name  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
points  at  which  they  occur. 

5.  Why  is  nitrogenous  food  a  necessity  ? 

6.  Describe  the  pericardium.    What  is  its  use  ? 

7.  Of  what  importance  is  exercise  to  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  muscles. 

8.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  alcoholic  appetite 
as  contrasted  with  the  appetite  for  foods  generally  ? 

1.  The  great  divisions  of  the  nervous  system 
are  the  cranial  division  and  the  spinal  division. 

(b)  There  are  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves 
and  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves., 

2.  The  aebaceous  glands  are  located  in  the 
dermis  near  hair-folicles.  It  is  their  function  to 
secrete  an  oily- material;  which  serves  to  moisten 
the  skin  and  hair.- 

3.  The  voice  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of 
the  vocal  cords,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  ex- 
pired air. 

4.  The  saliva  in  the  mouth ;  the  gastric  Juice, 
in  the  stomach ;  the  pancreatic  juice  which  is 
poured  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine ;  the  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  small  intestine ;  the  intestinal  juice  in 
the  small  intestine  and  the  mucous  secreted 
more  or  less  freely  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

5.  Because  the  active,  growing,  working  parts 
of  the  body  are  composed  of  nitrogenous  mate- 
rials. Because  the  body  is  continually  throwing 
off  waste  nitrogenous  matter. 

6.  The  pericardium  is  a  double-walled  mem- 
brane that  surrounds  the  heart.  The  inner  wall 
is  attached  to  the  heart ;  the  out^  is  attached  to 
adjacent  structures.  Between  the  two  walls  is 
a  closed  cavity  which  contains  a  serous  fluid. 
In  the  movements  of  the  heart  the  moist  smooth 
surfaces  of  this  serous  cavity  move  over  one 
another,  reducing  friction  to  a  minimum. 

7.  Exercise,  under  favorable  conditions,  pro- 
motes the  health  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
It  quickens  the  circulation  through  the  muscles, 
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supplying  food  and  carrying  away  waste ,  and 
hinders  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  muscle. 

8.  The  healthy  person  is  quite  sure  to  have 
a  good  appetite.  Overeating  is  a  cojnmon  mis- 
take which  causes  more  pain  and  suffering  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  appetite  for  alcohol 
in  many  cases  becomes  a  mania,  leading  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  poisonous  quantities. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  Speer  method  in  number? 

2.  Add  662^7 

257»»8 
689477 
80S298 
478409 
828947 


445828 
708894 


894508 
481164 
406000 
601115 
999999 


8.  A  real  estate  agent  wishes  to  divide  three  pieces  of 

gest^ 

4.  Into  a  vessel  containing  pure  vinegar  there  was  poured 


land  825, 625  and  950  Feet  wide  into  town  lots  of  equal  width. 
What  is  the  largest  i>os8ible  width  for  each  lot? 


12>^  gallons  of  water,  whicn  was  l(9fi  per  cent,  of  the  mix- 
ture.   What  was  the  quantity  of  pure  vinegar? 

5.  A  man  travels  until  his  watch  is  1  hour,  5  minutes,  16 
seconds  slow.  Has  he  traveled  east  or  west  and  through 
how  many  degrees? 

6.  The  municipal  rates  being  reduced  from  19^  mills  to 
17^  mills  on  the  dollar,  my  taxes  are  lowered  by  $4.05. 
For  how  much  am  I  assessed  ? 

7.  Algebra.— A  house  and  garden  cost  $860.  Five  times 
the  price  of  the  house  was  equal  to  twelve  times  the  price 
of  the  garden.    Find  the  price  of  each. 

1.  "The  fundamental  thing  is  to  induce  judg- 
ments of  relative  magnitude.  The  presentation 
regards  the  fact  that  it  is  the  relation  of  things 
that  makes  them  what  they  are.  The  solution 
of  problems  is  merely  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions." 

2.  9,068,561. 

3.  G.  C.  D.  of  325,625,900,  or  25  feet. 

4.  If  12)^  is  i,  the  whole  mixture  is  12)^X6,  or 
75.    75  gal.— 12X  gal=623^  gal.  pure  vinegar. 

5.  He  has  traveled  east.  To  find  how  far,  mul- 
tiply difference  in  time  by  15,  getting  16°  19^. 

6.  The  rate  of  reduction  is  1%  mills.  $4.05^ 
.0015  gives  $2700.  his  assessment. 

7.  x-|-y=850.  5x=12y.  Hence  x=$600,  cost 
of  house ;  y=$250,  cost  of  garden. 


LITERATURE. 

1.  Who  is  your  favorite  essayist?    Why? 

2.  Main  facts  in  his  life? 
8.  His  place  In  literature? 

4.  Which  do  you  prefer :  Poetry  or  prose?    Why? 
6.  What  oration  do  you  like  best?    Why? 

6.  Tell  the  main  argument  in  this  oration. 

7.  Name  the  kinds  of  i>erson8  who  appear  in  some  one 
play  of  Shakespeare's. 

8.  Comment  on  one  of  Bryant's  poems. 

9.  Discuss  some  idea  that  you  have  found  in  the  work  of 
Holmes. 

10.  Write  a  paper  of  not  less   than  160  words  on  "A 
Pleasant  Surprise." 

As  in  preceding  examinations  these  questions 
are  so   arranged  as  to  give  the  applicant  an 


opportunity  to  express  personal  views  and  pref- 
erences, and  hence  demand  no  answers. 


READING. 
(Based  on  the  general  fleld  of  reading.) 

1.  Will  the  pupil  who  understands  the  thought  of  the 
passage  be  sure  to  read  it  correctly? 

2.  What  is  emphasis,  and  what  its  use? 

8.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  reading  as  compared 
with  other  branches? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  accent  and  emphasis? 

6  and  6.  Ask  five  questions  best  adapted  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  the  following : 

**  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  'tis  something,  noth- 
ing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands. 


uiAuc,    bio  jaiD,  auu  uas  ucrzu  DiOrvc  i,\f 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  eood  name, 
le  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 


and  makes  me 


Robs  me  < 

poor  indeed. 

7.  what  general  preparation  does  the  teacher  of  reading 
need? 

(Based  on  the  general  field  of  reading.) 

1.  He  may  not  be  able  to  control  his  vocal- 
organs  or  may  fail  in  some  point  of  form,  but 
the  understanding  of  the  thought  is  the  first  es- 
aential  toward  correct  reading.     (Pp.  225-226.) 

2.  Emphasis  ^'  includes  any  manner  of  making 
a  thought  prominent."  (P.  139.)  Its  use  is  to 
make  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  listener  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  ideas  expressed. 

3.  Since  reading  serves  as  a  means  of  approach 
to  other  subjects  and  is  thus  fundamental  in 
importance,  it  may  be  thought  of  as  taking  pre- 
cedence. 

4.  If  '* accent"  is  used  in  its  most  common 
sense  it  refers  to  the  extra  stress  laid  upon  one 
of  the  syllables  of  a  word,  thus  making  the 
symbol  intelligible,  while  emphasis  as  defined 
above  refers  to  relative  stress  placed  upon  the 
thoughts  expressed. 

5.  and  6.  (1.)  What  two  ideas  are  contrasted? 

(2.)  In  what  point  are  they  contrasted? 

(3.)  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  **  who 
steals  my  purse,  steals  trash?  " 

(4.)  Explain:  *'Has  been  slave  to  thou- 
sands." 

(5.)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  last  line. 

7.  (a)  A  wide  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  field  of  literature  in  general,  and  (b)  ''the 
power  of  adequate  vocal  expression." 

(Based  on  "  How  to  Teach  Reading.") 

1.  Give  the  "  time  "  in  which  each  principal  part  of  the 
following  should  be  read: 

"Then  whirling  up  his  broad-sword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height. 
He  rushed  against  Horatlus 

And  smote  him  with  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Right  deftly  turned  the  blow ; 
The  dIow,  though  turned,  yet  came  too  nigh. 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh ; 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow." 

2.  What  is  the  appropriate  "  pitch"  for  soliloquy  ?  Why  ? 

8.  What "  pitch'*  is  appropriate  to  climax  ? 

4.  What  is  strength  in  literature  ? 

5.  What  relation  does  a  knowledge  of  psychology  bear 
to  the  successful  teaching  of  reading  ? 

0.  What  effect  will  the  habit  of  careless  and  incorrect 
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reading  have  upon  the  general  scholarship  of  the  pupil  ? 
Specify. 
7.  Read  the  following  to  the  Superintendent: 
**  Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness, 
This  is  the  state  of  man !  to-day  he  puts  forth 


The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  nonors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost— a  killing  frost 
And— when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 


His  greatness  is  a  ripening— nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. ' 

(Based  on  ''  How  to  Teach  Reading.") 

1.  Lines  1  to  4,  fast  and  strong;  lines  5  and  6, 
fast ;  lines  7  to  10,  slower  on  account  of  change 
in  feeling  due  to  wounding  of  Horatio.  (See  P. 
281.) 

2.  As  a  rule,  low.  ^*  The  absence  of  desire  to 
reach  others  removes  the  tension,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  pitch  is  low."     (See  P.  49.) 

3.  High. 

.  4.  *'  Strength  "  in  literature  generally  refers  to 
the  possession  of  some  great  insight  into  life,  or 
the  power  to  move  the  feelings  profoundly,  or  to 
some  excellence  of  art  in  the  mere  manner  of 
expression.  The  strongest  literature  of  the 
world  is  great  in  all  these  particulars. 

5.  The  aim  of  reading  is  communication.  A 
knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  the  mind 
reveals  and  assimilates  meaning  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  teacher's  work. 

6.  Bad  effect.  Suppose  a  pupil  is  working  on 
a  problem  in  interest.  Everything  depends 
upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  of 
the  problem .  This  understanding  comes  through 
reading  it. 


HISTORY. 

1.  To  what  monarch  did  Columbus  first  apply  for  aid  in 
his  voyage  of  discovery  T 

Why  did  he  apply  there  rather  than  to  other  countries  ? 

2.  what  oontrolling  motives  influenced  the  respective 
nations  that  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  North  America? 

8.  Describe  briefly  the  Patroon  System  In  New  York. 
4.  What  were  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
as  established  by  the  treatv  of  1788  ? 

6.  With  what  important  enterprise  or  invention  was 
each  of  the  following  named  persons  especially  con- 
nected: 

Robert  Fulton. 
De  Witt  Clinton. 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 
Cyrus  McCormick. 
Ellas  Howe. 
Cyrus  W.  Field. 

«.  What  was  the  effect  in  the  Northern  States  of  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  ? 

7.  What  disputes  led  to  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson? 

1.  To  John  the  II.  of  Portugal.  Portugal  was 
then  the  center  of  nautical  enterprise,  and  after 
Columbus  had  been  rebuffed  as  a  visionary  by 
the  senate  of  Genoa  he  wandered  to  Portugal. 
While  there  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of 
King  John's  famous  navigators. 

2.  First,  there  was  the  desire  for  gold  and  the 
hope  of  finding  it  in  large  quantities ;  next  was 
the  desire  to  extend  commerce ;  finally,  the  gen- 
eral wish  to  found  colonies  and  extend  posses- 


3.  The  patroons,  or  Dutch  proprietors,  Were 
absolute  rulers  of  the  little  colonies  they  estab- 
lished. A  patroon  agreed  to  transport  fifty 
settlers  to  his  grant  of  land,  provide  each  settler 
with  a  stocked  farm,  and  employ  a  schoolmaster 
and  a  preacher.  It  was  a  kind  of  moderate 
feudal  tenure. 

4.  The  northern  boundary  was  about  the  same 
as  it  is  now.  The  western  boundary  was  the 
Mississippi,  the  southern  boundary  was  the  31st 
parallel  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Apalachicola 
and  thence  to  the  Atlantic  along  the  present 
northern  boundary  of  Florida. 

5.  Fulton  invented  the  steamboat,  Clinton 
fathered  the  Erie  canal,  Morse  invented  the  tele- 
graph, McCormick  the  harvester,  Howe  the 
sewing  m(|ehine,  Field  laid  the  first  Atlantic 
cable. 

6.  It  aroused  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility. 

7.  It  grew  out  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
president  and  congress  over  reconstruction. 
The  "  Tenure  of  Office  Act "  was  passed,  the 
president  disregarded  it,  and  was  impeached. 


QRAMMAR. 

"  The  hills  are  dearest  which  our  childish  feet 
Have  climbed  the  earliest,  and  the  streams  most  sweet 
Are  ever  those  at  which  our  young  lips  drank, 
Stooped  to  their  waters  o*er  the  grassy  bank." 

1.  (a)  Name  the  principle  clauses  in  the  above, 
(b)  Name  the  subordinate  clauses. 

3.  Underscore  with  one  line  the  subjects  and  with  two 
lines  the  predicates  of  each  clause,  both  principal  and 
subordinate. 

8.  (a)  Select  the  connectives  and  classify  them. 

S)  State  what  the  following  phrases  modify :    (a)  **  at 
ch";  (b)  "o'er  the  grassy  bank." 

4.  State  what  each  of  the  following  modlftes:  (a) 
"which"  (line  1);  (b)  "most  sweet;"  (c)  "ever;"  (d) 
"  stoop'd." 

6.  Classifv  the  following  verbs  as  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive and  give  the  tense  of  each:  (a)  "are"  (line  1);  (b) 
"  have  climbed ; "  (c)  "  drank." 

6.  Qive  the  syntax  (case  and  reason)  of  (a)  "feet; "  (b) 
"stream;"  (c)  "those." 

7.  Select  an  adjective  in  (a)  the  positive  degree ;  (b)  one 
in  the  superlative  degree ;  (c)  select  an  adverb  in  the  su- 
I)erlative  degree. 

8.  Qive  your  opinion  of  the  main  objects  to  be  kept  in 
view,  and  the  method  and  means  to  be  used  in  teaching 
the  English  language  in  the  Grammar  grades. 

0.  Which  is  the  most  profitable  from  a  disciplinary  point 
of  view  in  the  study  of  language,  the  acquisition  of  prin- 
ciples, rules,  definitions,  parsing,  and  analyzing,  or  prac- 
tical composition  work?    Explain  fully. 

10.  Write  not  less  than  fifteen  lines  on  one  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  giving  the  closest  attention  both  to  the 
thought  and  the  mechanical  features  of  your  composi- 
tion. 

(a)  Should  newspapers  be  used  in  school  work? 

(b)  How  a  school  house  should  be  furnished. 

(c)  Some  possibilities  of  the  twentieth  century. 

1  and  2.  Principal  clauses:  **  The  hills  are 
DEAREST,"    *'tke   streams    most   sweet   are   ever 

THOSE." 

Subordinate  clauses :    **  which  our  childish  feet 

HAVE    CLIMBED    THE    EARLIEST."  **At    WHICH    OUT 

young  lips,  stooped  to  their  waters  6*er  the  grassy 
hankf  drank." 
3.  (a)  The  word, "  which,"  in  the  first  line  and 
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in  the  third  is  a  relative  pronoun,  subordinate 
connective.  The  word,  ''and,"  is  a  coordinate 
conjunction,  (b)  "at  which/'  modifies  the 
word,  ** drank;"  "O'er  the  grassy  bank,"  modi- 
fies the  word, "  stoop'd." 

4.  (a)  "have  climbed;"  (b)  "streams;"  (c) 
"are;"  (d)  "lips." 

5.  (a)  Not  a  property  of  pure  verb,  present 
tense;  (b)  transitive,  present  perfect;  (c)  in- 
transitive, past. 

(5.  (a)  Nominative  case,  principal  part  of  sub- 
ject of  clause ;  (b)  nominative  case,  principal 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  clause ;  (c)  nominative 
case,  predicate  of  the  clause. 

7.  (a)  "  young;"  (b)  "  most  sweet;"  (c)  "ear- 
liest." 

8.  Two  ends  should  be  kept  in  view:  (1)  To 
give  the  pupil  skill  and  power  in  the  use  of  the 
sentence  as  an  instrument  in  expressing  his 
thought.  This  purpose  is  most  prominent  in 
the  grades  below  the  seventh  but  the  teacher 
must  never  lose  sight  of  it  while  the  child  is 
under  her  instruction.  (2)  To  lead  the  child  to 
master  the  rules  and  principles  according  to 
which  sentences  are  constructed.  This  phase  of 
the  subject  would  be  mastered  largely  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

8.  There  is  no  better  mental  discipline  afforded 
in  the  study  of  any  subject  than  is  given  in  tech- 
nical grammar,  if  it  be  taught  inductively,  the 
pupil  being  led  to  think  out  all  the  principles 
and  definitions  from  sentences  studied  by  him. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 


1.  What  argument  is  used  by  the  author  of  Organic  Edu- 
cation to  show  that  children  can  comprehend  the  subjects 
of  sociology,  art  and  ethics  ? 

3.  How  are  these  subjects  to  be  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren from  the  first  erade  up  ? 

8.  Is  it  true  that  tne  child's  first  desire  for  an  ezpressiye 
interpretation  of  the  facts  of  life  is  satisfied  with  animal 
stories  and  myths  ?  If  this  Is  the  case,  can  you  offer  any 
explanation  of  the  fftct  r 

4.  Instead  of  the  formal  use  of  a  reading  book,  some 
schools  seek  to  give  the  child  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
llterarr  products  of  the  race  by  the  study  in  each  grade  of 
such  literature  as  he  can  fairly  comprehend.  Bxpress 
your  opinion  of  this  practice,  giving  reasons. 

5.  Islt  possible  in  vour  opinion,  to  lead  children  Into  an 
appreciation  of  the  true  relation  of  the  individual  to  so- 
ciety ?    How  can  the  schools  do  this,  if  at  all  ? 

6.  Characterize  the  education  of  the  Christian  countries 
of  the  world  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to 
the  Reformation. 

(Note  to  Superintendent.— This  question  should  be 
graded  on  the  basis  of  two-fifths  of  the  examination.) 

7.  What  led  to  the  neglect  of  physical  education  during 
the  early  Christian  centuries  ? 

8.  In  the  fourth  century  A.  T>.,  Basil  the  Great  said: 
"The  habit  of  reading  bad  actions  leads  to  doing  bad 
acts."  Express  your  opinion  of  this  doctrine,  giving  rea- 
sons. 

9.  Suppose  the  Bible  were  studied  in  the  public  schools 
as  other  literature  Is  studied,  what  arguments  coul^  be 
adduced  In  support  of  the  practice  ?  what  objections.  If 
any,  could  be  reasonably  made  ? 

1.  ''That  the  child  can  grasp  any  subject 
whatever  if  only  it  be  unfolded  to  him  in  logical 


order  in  response  to  the  demands  of  his  own  in- 
terest." 

2.  These  subjects  must  be  so  presented  that 
there  will  be  slow  and  steady  growth  in  them. 
The  children  are  to  live  them  from  the  first 
grade  up. 

3.  It  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  story  is  the 
best  form  because  it  aids  the  child's  thought- 
connection.  Animal  stories  are  probably  ac- 
ceptable because  they  are  stories  of  life  and  of 
life  in  close  touch  with  the  life  of  the  child.  The 
myth  is  a  suitable  embodiment  of  the  truth  at 
this  fanciful  age. 

4.  It  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  because 
the  child  is  entitled  to  the  best  literature  and 
the  culture-epoch  idea  in  its  best  sense  maybe  so 
carried  out. 

5.  It  is  possible.  By  making  the  school  the 
other  institutions  in  miniature ;  by  having  the 
child  live  every  day  the  principles  underlying 
the  institutions ;  by  having  the  people  learn  that 
they  are  the  school. 

6.  It  was  for  the  church ;  to  foster  the  dogmas 
and  doctrines  of  the  church ;  it  was  monastic. 

7.  The  exaltation  of  the  spiritual  to  the  utter 
neglect  and  disregard  for  the  physical ;  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  the  relation  of  body  and  soul. 

8.  The  doctrine  is  correct.  Literary  creations 
lived  in  through  the  imagination  are  just  as  real 
stimuli  to  action  as  the  presence  of  sensuous 
things. 

9.  The  bible  represents  the  great  universal 
truth  in  life,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  it  should  not  be  studied  in  the  public 
schools* 


GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  What  part  of  the^  Atlantic  coast  of  America  is  due 
west  of  Spain? 

3  State  approximately  the  latitude  of  Indianapolis. 
8.  How  do  you  account  for  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
on  the  west  coast  of  Norway? 
4.  What  is  drift?    Where  found? 

6.  Name  eight  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 

0.  (a)  Distinguish  between  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal, 
(b)  Name  four  counties  in  Indiana  which  produce 
coal. 

7.  What  are  the  zones  of  light?    How  are  they  bounded? 

8.  State  fully  why  Michigan  produces  so  much  fruit. 

0.  Why  is  the  range  of  temperature  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer so  small  on  the  Pacific  coast? 
10.  What  New  England  state  has  no  coast  line? 

II.  Of  what  materials  is  a  volcanic  mountain  composed? 

1.  The  coast  of  the  North  Atlantic  States. 

2.  Forty  degrees  north  latitude. 

3.  By  the  strong  and  constant  southwest  winds 
and  the  large  volume  of  warm  water  brought  by 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

4.  Glacial  drift  is  the  sediment  deposited  from 
a  glacier  or  ice  sheet.  It  is  found  in  most  high 
mountain  regions.  It  also  covers  northeastern 
North  America  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  and 
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Missouri  rivers,  and  northern  Europe  to  about 
the  52d  parallel. 

5.  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
Jamaica,  Guiana,  Cape  Colony,  Ceylon. 

6.  (a)  Anthracite  coal  is  hard,  heavy  and  lus- 
trous, and  contains  from  85  to  98  per  cent,  of 
carbon.  Bituminous  coal  is  soft,  light  and  dull, 
and  contains  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

(6)  All  the  counties  from  Warren  southvraid 
to  Perry  and  Posey  produce  coal. 

7.  The  zones  of  light  are  bounded  by  the  trop- 
ics and  polar  circles.  Every  point  in  the  zone 
between  the  tropics  receives  the  vertical  rays  of 
the  sun  on  two  days  in  the  year.  Every  point 
within  the  polar  circles  receives  the  tangent 
rays  of  the  sun  on  two  days  in  the  year.  The 
zones  between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles  re- 
ceive intermediate  amounts  of  light. 

8.  The  presence  of  the  Great  Lakes  gives  Mich- 
igan favorable  conditions  for  fruit  raising.  The 
water  is  warmer  than  the  land  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer.  It  warms  more  slowly  in 
spring  and  cools  more  slowly  in  the  autumn. 
Hence  it  tends  to  prevent  extremes  and  rapid 
changes  of  temperature. 

9.  The  Pacific  coast  is  exposed  to  the  winds 
from  the  ocean  and  protected  by  mountains 
from  winds  from  the  land. 

10.  Vermont. 

11.  Of  lava  or  melted  rock  in  various  forms ; 
as,  sand,  or  ''ash,"  pumice  scoriae,  and  lava 
streams  and  sheets. 


Spring,  THE  Sweet  Spbing. 


Spring,  the  sweet  spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant 

king; 
Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance  in  a 

ring. 
Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing, 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  I 

The  palm  and  may  make  country  houses  gay. 
Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe  all  day. 
And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merry  lay, 
Cuckoo,  jug- jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo ! 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daises  kiss  our  feet, 
Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a  sunning  sit. 
In  every  street  these  tunes  our  ears  do  greet. 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  I 
Spring  I  the  sweet  spring  I 

—  Thoman  Nash, 


liPUCATIONAL.  lilTEBART  A1»I>  GENEBAL 

Items. 


Professor  Horace  A.  Hoffman,  dean  of  Indiana 
imiversity ,  has  returned  to  his  post  after  a  period 
spent  in  advanced  work  at  Harvard. 

Professor  E.  B.  Bryan,  who  is  on  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  doing  advanced  work  at  Clark  uni- 
versity, will  return  to  Indiana  university  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term. 

The  new  catalogue  from  Vincennes  university 
shows  that  institution  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. President  Yoder  and  his  associates  are 
doing  conscientious  and  efficient  work. 

Professor  C.  H.  Kellogg,  for  the  past  three 
years  superintendent  at  Bos  well,  Indiana,  is 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  give  up  teaching  for  the 
present  and  goes  to  Arkansas  early  in  May. 

Eirkwood  observatory  will  be  erected  on  the 
Indiana  university  campus  this  summer.  A 
twelve-inch  glass  has  been  ordered  from  Bra- 
shear.  The  observatory  will  be  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  West. 

With  its  latest  catalogue  Purdue  university  is 
sending  out  a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet  of 
selected  views.  These  attractive  pictures  would 
seem  sufficient  to  enlist  a  real  interest  on  the 
part  of  students  about  to  select  a  technical 
school. 

The  Northern  Indiana  normal  school  at  Val- 
paraiso is  unique  among  its  class.  President  H. 
B.  Brown  and  his  associates  have  made  it  a  great 
success.  Whether  you  think  of  attending  a 
summer  normal  or  not  his  announcement  on  our 
advertising  pages  will  be  found  of  interest. 

Charles  Montaville  Flowers,  the  impersonator, 
under* the  auspices  of  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  high 
school,  gave  TJie  Little  Minister  April  2  to  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  The  proceeds  of  the 
entertainment  are  to  be  used  to  purchase  silver 
ware,  etc.,  to  be  used  at  the  annual  school  ban- 
quets. 

The  citizens  of  Ashland  (Ky.)  showed  their 
appreciation  of  the  public  schools  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  came  out  to  view  the  work  on 
the  annual  reception  days,  April  20  and  21. 
This  is  always  a  great  time  in  the  Ashland 
schools,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  it  a 
great  success. 

The  Penmen's  Publishing  Co.  of  Emporia, 
Kansas,  have  put  out  a  large  page  prospectus  to 
illustrate  their  system  of  teaching  penmanship. 
After  sixteen  pages  of  descriptive  matter  there 
are  twenty-eight  pages  of  exercises,  principles 
and'^copies.    The  plan  is  one  that  appeals  to 
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speed  and  legibility  as  the  most  desirable  quali- 
ties. 

The  many  friends  of  Superintendent  W.  A. 
Millis  will  be  pleased  to  know  of  his  call  to 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  as  the  successor  to  Super- 
intendent Kenaston.  This  looks  like  a  very  sub- 
stantial promotion,  for  which  Professor  Millis's 
faithful  and  efficient  work  at  Attica  and  other 
places  have  well  qualified  him.  He  accepts  the 
call. 

Professor  William  Lowe  Bryan,  of  Indiana 
university,  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year  beginning  August  Ist,  and  he  will  spend  the 
time  in  Europe.  He  will  have  charge  of  his  reg- 
ular work  in  the  summer  school,  which  begins 
June  20.  The  authorities  at  Indiana  university 
are  expecting  a  large  attendance  during  this 
session. 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  the  La  Porte  (Ind.) 
schools  are  highly  pleased  with  a  display  of 
drawing,  molding,  painting,  cutting,  etc.,  done 
by  the  pupils  of  all  grades  in  that  city.  Super- 
intendent Jno.  A.  Wood  has  so  directed  the 
work  as  to  correlate  it  closely  with  the  text- 
book work  of  the  schools  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  manual  and  artistic  skill. 

The  Indiana  state  oratorical  contest  held  at 
Richmond  April  13  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Walter  Eggemeyer,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1001  in  the  Richmond  high  school.  His  oration 
on  Charles  Sumner  is  described  as  a  glowing 
tribute  to  that  statesman,  delivered  in  an  ear- 
nest and  eloquent  manner.  Indianapolis  was 
given  second  place,  and  Portland  third  place. 

In  connection  with  the  Chicago  institute  to  be 
opened  early  in  July  there  is  to  be  published  a 
monthly  periodical  called  The  Chicago  Institute 
Course  of  Study,  Designed  primarily  to  assist 
the  teachers  of  that  school  it  will  surely  be  of 
large  interest  to  teachers  generally  who  wish 
to  keep  informed  upon  the  regular  work  of  this 
training  school.  The  price  is  to  be  $2.00  per 
year. 

The  New  Albany  Ledger  announces  the  reelec- 
tion of  Wm.  H.  Hershman  as  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools  after  a  service  of  several  years. 
Mr.  Hershman  is  credited  with  bringing  the 
schools  up  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  They 
graduate  a  class  of  thirty-nine  this  year.  Pro- 
fessor Hershman  himself  writes  that  he  and  his 
teachers  resumed  work  with  new  inspiration 
after  the  Evansville  association.  ''Our  teach- 
always  feel  rejuvenated  by  such  meetings." 

The  May  issue  of  the  Delineator  has  quite  a 
collegiate  flavor.  Three  stories  in  the  one 
number  are  localized  at  Smith  college.    Every 


girl  with  college  ambitions  will  find  these  clever 
sketches  interesting,  particularly  that  of  the 
student  who  "cut  her  French  exam."  The 
I>oint  of  the  story  is  perfectly  concealed  until 
.  the  last  sentences.  Under  * 'College  News,"  the 
same  magazine  tells  of  all  the  quaint  and  pretty 
customs  that  now  cluster  around  commence- 
ment at  the  leading  colleges  for  women. 

That  another  Pan-American  congress  is  to  be 
held  similar  to  the  one  held  in  Washington  a 
few  years  ago  is  an  indication  of  continued  or 
increasing  friendliness  among  the  various  Amer- 
ican nations.  In  addition  to  the  commercial 
questions  which  are  likely  to  form  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  discu6sion<3,  it  is  hoped  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  establish  some  kind  of  a  tribunal 
for  arbitration  among  as  many  republics  as  may 
agree  to  ratify  such  a  proposal.  The  coming 
congress  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann  in  Indiana, 
formerly  head  of  the  department  of  biology  in 
the  Indiana  state  normal  school  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  he  has  recently  been  invited  to  de- 
liver a  course  of  lectures  before  the  students  of 
Cornell  university,  on  fish  culture  and  fish  pro- 
tection. This  is  a  great  honor  to  Professor 
Evermann  as  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
country  are  invited  to  lecture  in  this  course. 
The  Inland  Educator  in  behalf  of  his  friends  in 
Indiana  extend  congratulations  to  Professor 
Evermann. 

Harvard  university  has  agreed  to  give  instruc- 
tion during  the  summer  of  this  year  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Cuba. 
Although  this  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  Cam- 
bridge during  the  session  of  the  summer  school, 
the  work  is  not  to  be  done  in  that  school,  but 
under  separate  direction  and  by  instructors 
especially  chosen  for  that  task.  A  few  of  these 
Cuban  teachers,  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  English,  may  be  entered  in  the  regular  sum- 
mer classes ;  but  the  number  thus  qualified  is 
likely  to  be  very  small. 

The  Educator  has  been  favored  with  numer- 
ous invitations  to  graduating  exercises.  They 
are  all  redolent  of  happy  faces,  music,  flowers, 
and  resolutions  to  follow  the  highest  ideals. 
Superintendent  Geo.  B.  Asbury  of  Flora  has  a 
class  of  fifteen  graduates;  Roann  graduates 
four,  Wm.  Eisenman  superintendent;  Knox 
graduates  three,  Walter  Dunn  superintendent. 
The  exercises  at  Lebanon  were  held  April  27, 
James  R.  Hart  superintendent.  Upon  an  inter- 
esting program  the  following  subjects  appear: 
"  Woman  as  Author,"  "  Woman  as  Poet,"  "  Wo- 
man as  Heroine,"  "The  Man  With  an  Idea," 
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"The  Man  With  a  Pen,"  "The  Man  With  a 
Hoe,"  "  The  Man  With  a  Purse." 

The  Charleston  meeting  of  the  N.  £.  A.,  July 
7-13,  is  commencing  to  offer  many  inducements 
to  teachers  who  may  find  it  possible  to  attend. 
The  weather  bureau  shows  that  a  delightful 
temperature  may  fairly  be  expected.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  past  shows  that  the  hottest  time  ever 
experienced  during  a  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was 
at  Milwaukee.  The  railroads  offer  the  usual 
rates  of  one  fare  plus  two  dollars,  with  a  wide 
diversity  of  routes  going  or  coming,  and  a  late 
limit.  There  are  many  local  attractions  in 
Charleston,  and  the  South  is  likely  to  vie  with 
Los  Angeles  in  its  proverbial  hospitality.  The 
program  is  not  yet  complete,  but  promises  to  be 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence. 

During  the  past  month  three  new  educational 
publications  have  reached  our  exchange  table — 
a  kind  of  early  spring  crop  as  it  were.  Teachers 
College  Record  comes  from  New  York  city,  and 
is  to  be  supported  by  Teachers  college  of  Colum- 
bia university.  "  The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to 
give  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  actual  workings  of 
the  schools  of  observation  and  practice,  to  pro- 
vide graduates  of  the  college  with  a  means  of 
prolonging  their  professional  studies,  and  to 
acquaint  the  public  generally  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  adopted  in  Teachers 
college.  To  the  extent  that  Teachers  college 
is  a  typical  professional  school,  this  journal  will 
be  devoted  to  the  practical  problems  involved  in 
the  professional  training  of  teachers." 

From  Quincy ,  Ills.j  comes  School  Mueie  Monthly, 
edited  by  P.  C.  Hayden,  supervisor  of  music  in 
the  Quincy  schools.  This  paper  aims  to  do  three 
things:  print -fresh  and  appropriate  music  for 
special  occasions,  discuss  advanced  musical  the- 
ories, give  the  musical  news. 

Twentieth  Century  Educator  comes  out  in  an  at- 
tractive dark  drab  cover  and  announces  a  strong 
list  of  contributors  for  the  coming  year.  It 
takes  a  hopeful  view  of  education  for  the  new 
century  and  declares  its  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
gressive teacher. 

Those  desiring  to  make  the  best  use  of  this 
summer,  and  to  prepare  for  larger  incomes, 
should  observe  the  great  inducements  offered  by 
the  several  summer  schools  of  the  Indianapolis 
Business  university.  We  can  cordially  recom- 
mend such  studies  and  such  special  opportuni- 
ties as  are  offered  for  this  summer  by  this 
reliable  and  progressive  institution.  This  enter- 
prising movement  shows  that  the  university 
understands  the  needs  of  the  times.    The  great 


revival  in  all  lines  of  business  is  calling  for 
many  educated  office  assistants.  A  half  century 
of  successful  work  and  the  commendations  of 
more  than  25,000  students  whom  it  has  trained 
give  the  university  the  highest  standing  and 
enables  the  management  to  assist  the  students 
in  securing  the  best  positions.  It  is  a  fact  that 
time  and  money  spent  in  getting  an  education 
in  this  long  established  institution  is  simply  an 
investment. 
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The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages, 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  frater- 
nity. Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease ,  re- 
quires a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  sys- 
tem,thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building 
up  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing 
its  work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in 
its  curative  powers  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  A  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

iPi^Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SUMMIEB  OUTINOS. 


Where  to  €ro  and  How  to  Cret  There. 

The  Seashore,  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts 
constitute  the  most  attractive  pleasure  grounds 
for  the  summer  idler.  They  are  within  easy 
reach  via  Pennsylvania  Lines,  and  agents  of  that 
railway  system  will  furnish  full  information 
about  rates,  train  service  and  through  car  com- 
forts to  any  of  the  simimer  havens.  They  will 
assist  in  arranging  details  for  vacation  trips  and 
give  valuable  information  free  of  charge.  Ap- 
ply to  the  nearest  Pennsylvania  Lines  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agent  and  be  relieved  of  all 
bother  in  shaping  preliminaries  for  your  summer 
outing  and  vacation  trip. 
W.  W.  Richardson,  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


We  notice  quite  a  number  of  names  of  lead- 
ing Indiana  people  in  the  lists  of  tourists  visiting 
Europe  this  season  with  the  **  Wards  Tours"  per- 
sonally conducted  parties  under  the  manage- 
ment of  V,  C.  Ward,  Columbus,  O.  He  will 
conduct  a  party  through  Palestine  this  Fall, 
starting  August  20th. 


TH^  INLAND  EDUCATOR— AdvartUMnente. 


Purdue  University. 

Graduates  of  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arte  desiring  Training  in  Engineering  and 
Applied  Sciences  will  be  Received  on  Favorable  Terms  for  Study 
«  and  Practice  in  the  Following  Courses : 

Mechanical  Eng-ineering:,  including  strength  of  materials,  hydraulics,  steam  engineering, 
machine  design,  locomotive  design,  locomotive  testing  and  other  subjects  bearing  upon  the  genera' 
subject  of  railway  mechanical  engineering.  * 

Electrical  En^neering:,  including  electrical  design,  installation  and  management  of  electric 
railway  plants,  electric  light  plants,  long-distance  power  transmission,  and  electro-metallurgy. 

Civil  Engrineering",  including  bridge  engineering,  railway  construction,  and  the  designing  and 
installation  of  sewerage  plants  and  wafer  supplicH  for  cities  and  towns. 

Chemistry  and  Biology  as  applied  to  constructive  and  manufacturing  i-fldustries  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  health. 

Practical  Mechanics  and  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing,  including  practice  in  the  extensive 
shop  laboratories  of  the  University,  lectures  upon  subjects  relating  to  problems  in  construction,  and 
practice  in  elementary  meclianical  drawing.  This  work  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  a^ 
teachers,  may  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  manual  training  work. 

The  laboratories,  equipment,  corps  of  instructors  and  other  facilities  for  study  in  the  above  lines 
are  unsurpassed. 

Undergraduate  Courses  in  Engineering.  Science,  Agriculture  and- Pharmacy. 


FULF.  INFORMATION  UPON  APPLICATION  TO 

President  of  Purdue  University, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 


E.  A  T.  H.  R.  R. 


Homeseekers' 

Excursion 

South. 

One  fare  plus  $2.00  for  the  round  trip  to 
various  points  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Dates  of  sale  May  1st  and  loth,  good  re- 
turning twenty-one  days  from  date  of  sale. 
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FOK  FURTHKR  INFORMATION  APPLY  TU 


J.  R.  Connelly,  G.  A.,  f 

Tenth  and  Wabash  Ave. 
R.  D.  DiggeS,  T«rre.Haute,  Ind. 

Ticket  Agt.,  Union  Depot. 
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English  Editions  of  the  Classics. 

( The  Best  Literal  Translations. ) 

Latin. 

Caesar McDevittk, 

Vergil, Davidson, 

Sallust, Watson, 

Livy.     Books  1-XX Spillan, 

Books  XX-XXX     . 8pillan% 

Horace, Smart, 

Cicero's  Orations,     .    .    .* Von(;e, 

Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Orators, Watson, 

Cicero's  Tusciilan  Disputations, .    .    ,    .  YoncjE, 

Cicero's  Offices,  etc., Edwards, 

Tacitus,     Volume  I — Annals ' Oxford, 

Volume  II — History,  (termania  and  Agricola    .    .    .Oxford, 

Terence,      Rilky, 

Juvenal,  and  Porsius, Evans,  (Jiffork, 

Greek. 

Xenophon Watson, 

Homer's  Iliad Brc  kley. 

Homer's  Odyssey Brc  kley, 

Herodotus Cary, 

Demosthenes.     Volume  I, Kennedy, 

Volume  II, Kennedy, 

Thucydides Dale, 

-Eschylus Br(  KLEY, 

Sophocles, Buckley, 

Euripides.     Volume  1 ' Buckley, 

Volume  II .    .Buckley, 

Plato  (Select  Dialogues) Cary, 

Single  copus  of  any  of  iheae  hooks  will  he  sent  hy  inail^  prepaid,  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  the  price. 
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American  Book  Company, 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAQO 


317  Walnut  Street, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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1HB  INLAND  EDUCATOR— Ad vwtljeinents. 


The  Mother  Tongue 


Book  I.  Lessons  in  Speaking,  Reading 
and  Writing  English. 

12  mo.    Cloth.    320  pages.    Illustrated. 
For  intro^luctioii,  45  cents. 

Book  II.  An  Elementary  English  Gram- 
mar. 

12  mo,    Clotli.    531  pft^es 
For  introrlurtion,  On  ceuts. 

BY 

QEOROE  IiYMAN  KITTBBDGE, 

Professor  oj  English,  Harvard  Universiiy, 

AND 

SABAH  IiOUIS£  ABNOLD, 

Sup9fviisor  ()/  ScftooU,  Baiton. 

This  is  a  new  and  unI<ioe  ierit«  of  Language  Dooki  by 
authors  ol   national    rcpalatlons.     It   pruiscnt^    many 
striicing  features.    The  phin  la  cumulative  and  natural 
and  the  work  is  based  on  the  ohildron's  interests. 
May  we  send  you  further  information? 

GINN&  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Boston,  New  York«  Chioaco,  Ban  FT»ncisoo, 
Atlanta,      Dallaa.      Columbus,      Ijondon. 


ENGLISH. 


Gompogition  and  I^hetoric 

Herrick  and  Damon. 
Published  June   1,    1899. 

OVER    EIGHTEEN    THOUSAND 
COPIES 


now  in  use  in  public  and  private  secondary 
schools. 

The  book  marks  an  era  in  the  teaching  of 
English. 

Cloth.    4l6pagoo.    Price,  91.00, 


Scott,  Foresman  &  Company, 

PDBU8HBM, 

378-388  Wabash  Ave.,        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Important  to  Teachers. 

The  moit  Fopolar  Book  lor  Teaoheri  tliia  year  is 
VOBBlAIi  K9THOPB  IN  NUUBBB.    A  o^r^- 

•  ftilitadyotlhlJbookiBalmoitffQaaltoindivlcliiAl 
initraotio&  In  th«  Indiana  Adranced  Aritbmetio. 

Pbof.  a.  JoarB,  antbor  of  "  The  Science  of  Aritlunetlo  • 
and  "Model  Solution!  In  Arithmetic,"  has  prepared  a 
■peoial  book  lor  tMohart,  containing  a  complete  dia- 
cuailon  of  all  tha  prlmdpl««  and  subjects  in  The  New  Indi- 
ana Arithmetic 

ONB  THOUSAND  of  the  maal  diflloull  prol>lom« 
are  lolred*  ihowli^  carefully  every  thought  relation  in- 
volred. 

The  book  contains  many  dia«rami,  A  MAP  II* I*^.^ 
TBATINO  THN  INTBBNATIONAIj  I>AT» 
tilNBl,  and  Its  relatkm  to  the  solution  of  problemi  In 
Longitude  and  Tline^ 

All  the  preblemj  tn  Al«ebra  are  oarefally  atateA, 
all  queetlons  fully  answared. 

Btooks  and  Bonds  raoeire  speoial  attention. 
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GItflk,    Mailed,  postpaid,  fsr  $1.00. 


This  book  has  bean  made  nearly  100  pages  larger  ^«a 
originally  plaanad.  It  is  baring  a  grtsat  sale.  To  see  It  IJ 
to  buy  it.  Ge*  this  book  now,  and  haye  the  benefit  of  it  for 
the  next  five  years.  The  strongest  teachers  buy  it,  ana 
many  County  Superintendents  recommend  it.  It  will  ■»▼• 
much  worry  and  bard  work  and  insure  the  correct  presenta- 
tion of  diflOcult  principles  and  problems. 

AddreM  O,  W.  FORD  &  CO., 

3756  Hannon  Si.  Marion,  Ixid. 


FOUR   LABQE  CMTIONS    TOTALLY  EXHAUSTED. 


SMeslDtHeSsitDiuioIEDSiisIi 

Revised  and  Improved.    FuU  cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 


Professor  Wisely  has  j net  revised  and  improved 
* 'Studies  in  the  Sciance  of  English  Grammar,"  a 
book  which  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by 
practically  the  e»tlre  teaching  prof es^ion. 

In  this  new  edition  the  general  plan  of  the  boc^k 
remains  unchanged.  This  revision  contains  many 
new  sentences  given  to  illustrate  with  the  greatest 
possible  clearness  the  point  in  hand.  The  author 
holds,  that  clearness  of  expreesion  is  eepecially 
conducive  to  clearness  of  thought  and  that  work 
wiih  this  in  view,  is  to  the  student  exceedingly 
valuable  training. 

In  the  discussions,  references  are  given  to  the 
pages  of  all  the  best  known  books,  wherein  the 
topic  considered  is  treated. 

A  few  of  ih^  literary  selections  have  been  omitted 
from  this  edition  and  the  price  reduced  from  75 
cents  to  60  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

He  Inland  PDmisniiig  Conmang, 

TEBRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
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A  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER. 


Published  Monthly  at  the  rate  of  fl.00 
per  year.  Volumes  begin  wUh  August  a/nd 
nbruary.  Far  nUea  of  jmblieaiion,  see  last 
page  of  reading  matter.  Address  aU  commv/nir 
cations  J  whether  business  or  editorial,  to 

The  Inland  Publishing  Company , 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Vol.  X. 


JUNE,  1900. 


No.  5. 


««^  «  ,  ,  ^  When  Superintendent  Jor- 
The  School  and  ^^^  ^^  Minneapolis  de- 
the  School  Board,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  body  of 
saperintendents  assembled  at  their  department 
meeting  that  there  were  more  good  boards  than 
poor  ones,  and  that  for  the  most  part  they  were 
composed  of  conscientious,  capable  men,  he  was 
greeted  with  spontaneous  and  hearty  applause. 
This  was  both  gratifying  and  proper ;  for  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  average  school  board  or 
the  average  trustee  desires  nothing  less  than  the 
good  of  the  schools.  The  community  generally 
recognizes  the  value  of  business  experience  in 
the  administration  of  a  school  and  therefore 
chooses  business  men  for  such  positions.  The 
instances  where  these  men  take  on  such  self- 
importance  as  to  think  they  are  called  to  direct 
even  the  professional  work  are  really  rare  in 
comparison.  They  come  more  and  more  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  men  and  women  who  know 
their  business  as  teachers  and  to  entrust  to  them 
both  power  and  responsibility.  Moreover,  the 
work  of  the  school  board  is  often  a  thankless 
task.  It  seems  well  to  remember,  and  even  to 
say  sometimes,  that  the  schools  owe  much  to 
their  faithfulness. 

«       «       « 

Teachers'  ^**  ^^^  School  Bulletin  for  May  the 
editor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  has 
Positions,  something  to  say  about  civil  service 
for  teachers,  that  has  a  different  ring  from  the 
usual  discussions  of  that  subject.  The  cry  has 
long  been  for  a  safer  tenure  of  office ;  uncertainty 
is  a  perennial  bogy ;  we  are  accustomed  to  throw 
up  our  hats  at  every  report  of  an  election  for 
more  than  the  conventional  one  year.  Mr.  Bar- 
deen favors,  of  course,  the  continuous  service  of 
efficient  teachers,  on  the  theory  that  one  who 


does  good  work  this  year  is  usually  apt  to  do 
better  work  next  year  if  she  can  do  it  in  the 
bame  place.  *'  Frequent  changes  are  incompat- 
ible with  satisfactory  progress.  At  the  same 
time  he  finds  a  serious  menace  to  the  good  of  the 
schools  in  a  degree  of  security  that  makes  it  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  to  replace  a  poor  teacher 
with  a  better  one.  Without  advocating  change 
at  all  except  in  the  interests  of  better  service, 
he  holds  that  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities to  make  needed  changes  is  a  continu- 
ous incentive  to  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  a  first  essential  to  life  in  the  school. 
We  think  he  is  right. 

«  «  « 


<<  School 
Reform." 


Under  this  title  Professor  Hugo 
Miinsterberg  contributes  an  in- 
teresting and  vigorous  article  to 
the  May  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  fact  that  the 
paper  is  based  upon  the  writer's  own  experience 
as  a  school  boy  in  Germany,  and  that  Dr.  Miin- 
sterberg is  not  only  a  close  observer  but  a  clear 
thinker  would  seem  to  recommend  the  article  to 
teachers  as  well  worth  reading.  He  takes  the 
position  that  the  tendency  to  offer  elective 
privileges  to  young  and  unformed  minds  is  a 
great  mistake.  His  personal  experience  in  find- 
ing his  own  life  work  finely  illustrates  his  con- 
tention. We  should  remember,  however,  that 
the  German  idea  of  discipline,  both  mental  and 
physical,  is  much  more  rigid  than  ours  here  in 
America.  We  might  easily  suppose  that  a  well- 
educated  German  would  see  great  dangers  in  the 
freedom  of  our  elective  systems.  More  surpris- 
ing, however,  is  Dr.  Mijnsterberg's  belief  that 
the  tendency  to  improve  the  schools  by  a  peda- 
gogical psychological  preparation  of  the  teachers 
is  as  much  of  a  mistake  as  election.  *' Psy- 
chology is  a  wonderful  science,  and  pedagogy,  as 
soon  as  we  shall  have  it,  may  be  a  wonderful 
science,  too,  and  very  important  for  the  school 
organizer,  for  the  superintendents  and  city  of- 
ficials, but  the  individual  teacher  has  no  practi- 
cal use  for  it.  I  have  tried  to  show  how  the  con- 
scious occupation  with  the  pedagogical  rules  in- 
terferes with  the  instinctive  views  of  the  right 
pedagogical  means,  and  above  all  how  the  ana- 
lytic tendency  of  the  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical attitude  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
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practical  attitude,  full  of  tact  and  sympathy, 
which  we  must  demand  of  the  real  teacher,  and 
that  the  training  in  the  one  attitude  inhibits  the 
freedom  in  the  other."  The  great  need  which 
the  paper  emphasizes  is  the  need  of  the  right 
kind  of  teachers.  The  schools  need  "  teachers 
whose  interest  in  the  subject  would  banish  all 
drudgery,  and  they  have  teachers  whose  pitiable 
unpreparedness  makes  the  class  work  either  so 
superficial  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn  anything, 
or,  if  it  is  taken  seriously,  so  dry  and  empty 
that  it  is  a  vexation  for  children  and  teachers 
alike.  To  produce  anything  equivalent  to  the 
teaching  staff  from  whose  guidance  I  benefited 
in  my  boyhood,  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
teach  in  a  grammar  school  who  has  not  passed 
through  a  college  or  a  good  normal  school ;  no 
one  ought  to  teach  in  a  high  school  who  has  not 
worked,  after  his  college  course,  at  least  two 
years  in  the  graduate  school  of  a  good  uni- 
versity ;  no  one  ought  to  teach  in  a  college  who 
has  not  taken  his  doctor's  degree  in  one  of  the 
best  universities ;  and  no  one  ought  to  teach  in 
a  graduate  school  who  has  not  shown  his  mastery 
of  method  by  powerful  scientific  publications." 
This  sets  a  high  standard,  and,  remembering 
that  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  school  teachers 
have  a  college  degree,  it  leaves  us  a  long  way  to 
go.  Perhaps  Dr.  Munsterberg  has  not  sufficient- 
ly recognized  in  this  article  the  personal  element 
in  the  teacher — native  teaching  ability  but  he  is 
not  far  astray  in  recommending  the  teacher 
'who  has  the  inspiring  enthusiasm  for  his 
science  which  springs  from  a  profound  scholar- 
ly knowledge." 


Brief  Items  of 
Current  Xews. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
National      Kindergarte  n 


Union  held  in  Brooklyn  the 
latter  part  of  April  was  regarded  as  the  most 
encouraging  one  in  the  series  of  which  this  is 
the  seventh.  There  was  no  evidence  of  declin- 
ing interest  in  the  movement,  but  rather  every 
indication  that  the  kindergarten  is  thoroughly 
established  as  an  important  feature  of  our  school 
system.  The  deep  interest  has  caused  some 
differences  as  to  best  methods,  but  none  as  to 
the  educative  value  of  Froebelian  principles. 
«       *       « 

The  famine  in  India  is  found  to  be  of  greater 
extent  and  severity  than  that  which  devastated 
the  country  three  years  ago.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  food  is  the  failure  of  the 
southwest  monsoons  which  usually  blow  in  June, 
laden  with  moisture  from  the  Indian  ocean* 
Sometimes  when  this  fails  the  northwest  mon- 
soon in  November  brings  enough  rain  to  make 


possible  at  least  part  of  a  crop.  Last  year  both 
of  these  failed.  Much  aid  has  been  sent  from  all 
parte  of  the  world  but  the  suffering  is  intense. 

«       «       « 

The  Boers  appear  to  be  losing  ground  steadily 
in  their  war  with  great  Britain.  Greneral  Rob- 
erts is  well  on  his  way  from  Bloemfontein  to 
Pretoria.  He  has  a  force  large  enough  to  protect 
his  base  of  supplies,  while  the  Boer  army  is  un- 
able to  do  much  more  than  harass  the  British 
advance.  It  has  been  hoped  that  a  way  would 
be  found  to  end  the  war  by  offering  the  Boers 
such  terms  as  a  liberty-loving  people  could  ac- 
cept. With  the  situation  as  it  is  to-day  Great 
Britain  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous ;  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  terms  of  peace  will  be  dis- 
cussed until  General  Roberts  reaches  the  Boer 

capital. 

«       «       « 

Teachers  and  students  who  care  for  birds,  as 
most  of  them  do,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
a  law  has  been  passed  in  the  state  of  New  York 
placing  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  use  of  certain  wild 
birds  as  millinery  ornaments.  Of  such  birds' the 
law  says  that  they  "  may  not  be  killed  or  caught 
at  any  time,  or  possessed,  living  or  dead,  nor 
shall  the  plumage  or  skins  or  any  part  of  such 
birds  be  so  possessed."  While  this  is  only  a 
state  law  it  shows  what  may  be  done  in  other 
states  when  popular  sentiment  is  strong  enough. 


In  Our 


The  Puerto  Rican  bill  under 
_^  J      _,  which  the  government  of  the 

I>ependencie8-    .^i^^^  .^   organized   defines 

the  status  of  the  people  as  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  The  more  important  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  are  here  briefly  enumerated. 
Existing  laws  are  continued  in  force  except 
such  as  conflict  with  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rican  coins  are  replaced  by 
those  of  the  United  States.  Titles  to  public  im- 
provements such  as  bridges,  highways,  harbors, 
water  powers,  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Spain  are  transferred  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
government  for  the  benefit  of  its  people.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  an  executive 
council,  and  a  house  of  delegates.  The  first  and 
second  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  third  is  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  island.  The  executive  council 
consists  of  a  secretary,  attorney-general,  treasur- 
er, auditor,  commissioner  of  the  interior,  com- 
missioner of  education,  and  five  other  members. 
This  makes  a  council  of  eleven,  at  least  five  of 
whom  must  be  Puerto  Ricans.  Members  of  the 
house  of  delegates  must  be  able  to  write  and 
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must  own  taxable  property  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
people  of  the  island  elect  one  of  their  citizens  as 
resident  commissioner  at  Washington,  to  repre- 
sent their  government  at  the  United  States 
capital.  A  tariff,  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  is  imposed  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports between  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  According  to  the  advocates  of  this  meas- 
ure these  duties  are  levied  entirely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  island,  to  create  a  fund  for  running  the 
government.  The  tariff  is  to  become  inoper- 
ative in  two  years,  or  sooner  if  provision  is  made 
to  meet  public  needs.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Puerto  Rjcans  are  thus  given  a  share  in  the 
government  though  not  a  controlling  share.  It 
is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  United  States  to 
aid  the  people  of  the  Island,  gradually  and  safe- 
ly to  become  self-governing. 
«       «       « 

The  new  era  in  Puerto  Rico  has  an  auspicious 
opening  in  the  appointment  of  Charless  H.  Allen 
as  the  first  governor.  He  is  said  to  be  eminently 
fitted  for  the  responsible  position,  and  to  have 
accepted  it  only  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
President  McKinley.  Grovemor  Allen's  inau- 
gural address  was  received  with  courteous  atten- 
tion, though  with  only  moderate  enthusiasm 
by  the  natives,  whom  he  addressed  as  '^  Fellow- 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico."  The  attitude  seems  to 
show  that  the  people  will  become  willing  citi- 
zens when  the  United  States  proves  her  good 
faith,  not  before.  In  closing,  Mr.  Allen  said : 
"  Henceforth  we  are  under  one  fiag.  We  are 
under  the  same  institutions  of  freedom,  equality 
and  education.  Together  we  move  on  in  the 
great  American  current  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. Loving  our  country,  animated  by  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  devoted  to  a  common  humanity, 
we  take  our  place  before  the  world,  and  invoke 
on  our  progress  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God." 
*         *  t:^* 

With  such  a  competent  man  as  General  Wood 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  and  with  Dr.  A. 
E.  Frye  to  look  after  the  educational  interests 
the  development  of  that  island  should  go  forward 
at  a  good  rate.  It  must  not  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  can  be  lifted  out  of  illiter- 
acy in  a  day.  Ignorance  is  the  great  curse  that 
Cuba  has  to  overcome,  and  ignorance  is  not  com- 
patible with  republican  government.  The  United 
States  recognizes  the  size  of  the  task  it  has 
undertaken  in  attempting  to  plant  a  system  of 
free  schools  in  Cuba,  but  it  recognizes  also  the 
need,  and  has  begun  in  earnest.  Professor  Frye 
in  speaking  of  his  work  says:  '^ March  1st  we 
had  3,099  schools  in  operation,  with  130,000  chil- 
dren  enrolled.     I  appointed  Cuban    teachers, 


because  it  was  necessary  to  teach  in  Spanish,  and 
because  they  helped  to  support  many  needy 
families.  We  hope  to  add  English  to  our  course 
of  study,  and  night  schools  for  adults  have 
already  been  started." 

«  «  « 

Hawaii  has  beconie  a  full  fledged  territory 
with  such  modifications  as  its  peculiar  conditions 
demanded.  It  hasia  representative  in  Congress 
who  may  debate,  but  not  vote.  This  delegate  is 
chosen  by  the*p3ople  of  the  islands.  Sanford  6. 
Doleiwho  has  for  years  ruled  the  islands  with 
great  skill  and  judgment  has  been  appointed  the 
first  governor  of  the  territory.  The  tariff  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  made  to  extend  to  the 
islands. 

«  «  « 

Better  County  Institutes? 

That  the  system  of  local  institutes  now  so 
general  throughout  the  states  of  the  union 
is  a  great  feature  in  Aaierican  education, 
goes  without  saying.  That  there  is  large 
room  for  improvement,  and  that  a  vast 
amount  of  energy  is  wasted  may  be  just  as 
readily  accepted  as  true.  Perhaps,  too,  most 
teachers  will  agree  that  the  ideal  system  has 
not  yet  been  found,  but  that  some  plans  are 
much  better  than  others.  Superintendents 
both  state  and  county,  are  alive  to  the  de- 
fects, and  are  earnestly  seeking  the  remedies. 
They  realize  that  the  instructor  who  at- 
tempts to  teach  the  heterogeneous  group  of 
teachers  representing  all  grades  and  all  kinds 
of  school  work,  and  to  inspire  them  to  bet- 
ter things  has  an  enormous  task  on  hand. 
Thoughtful  teachers  realize  this,  too,  and 
they  realize  that  many  an  earnest  effort  to 
achieve  these  two  ends  falls  far  short.  It  is 
not  diflBcult,  for  one  who  has  the  capacity, 
to  amuse  an  audience  of  teachers,  to  skim 
along  over  the  announced  topic  and  freely 
intersperse  the  ramble  with  anecdotes  and 
stories  more  or  less  improbable.  That  is 
easy  enough  for  one  who  knows  how;  and 
we  all  enjoy  it,  for  the  time.  Who  doesn't 
like  to  be  amused?  We  all  love  the  humor- 
ist, and  he  has  his  blessed  place  in  the  econ- 
omy of  life,  but  let  us  hope  that  soon,  the 
institute  jokes  and  anecdotes  and  funny 
stories,  excepting  just  enough  for  spice,  may 
be  gathered  out  from  the  regular  serious 
work,  and  saved  for  the  ^evening  lecture.' 

But  the  temptation  to  entertain  is  not  all. 
A  great  deal  of  serious  work  is  done  which 
the  average  teacher  fails  to  appropriate  be- 
cause he  can  not  or  at  least  does  not  relate 
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it  to  his  work.  To  put  it  another  way, 
there  is  neither  unity  nor  continuity.  If 
the  work  of  the  various  instructors  at  a 
given  institute  is  at  all  related,  the  one  to 
the  other,  it  is  the  result  of  a  happy  chance 
rather  than  of  purpose.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  instruction  in  successive 
seasons.  It  can  not  be  otherwise  without  a 
unified  plan.  Each  instructor  works  in  the 
dark,  and  the  total  result  is  likely  to  be 
scrappy.  At  the  best,  the  teachers  go  home 
with  new  impulses  and  aspirations  that  m'ay 
or  may  not  last  until  the  schools  open  in 
the  fall.  Nevertheless,  there  is  good  in 
simply  coming  in  touch  with  scholarly 
minds,  and  it  is  worth  while  that  teachers 
meet  thus  with  each  other.  What  The  Edu- 
cator advocates  is  all  this  and  something 
more. 

A  few  months  ago  The  Western  Teacher 
expressed  the  belief  that  "to  avoid  profitless 
repetition  and  to  articulate  the  work  of  the 
different  instructors  into  a  unity,  so  that  in 
a  series  of  years  there  shall  be  presented  a 
body  of  knowledge  systematically  correlated 
is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  at  first  seem  to 
be.''  The  following  plan,  adopted  by  Super- 
intendent L.  D.  Harvey  of  Wisconsin  is 
commended :  "  To  each  instructor  is  sent  a 
blank  book  of  convenient  form  for  mailing 
and  filing,  with  direction  to  report  in  detail 
what  was  done  in  each  class  the  instructor 
taught  during  the  institute  season.  It  is 
recommended  that  they  make  notes  each 
day  of  what  was  done  in  each  branch. 
These  reports  are  sent  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent at  the  close  of  the  institute  and  will 
be  filed  there  until  next  season,  when  they 
will  be  distributed  to  the  instructors  who 
shall  then  be  assigned  to  the  same  counties. 
How  valuable  a  guide  this  will  be  after  a 
year  or  two  all  experienced  conductors  will 
readily  appreciate.  It  will  tend  to  impress 
on  institute  instructors  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  heretofore  and  there  will  be  a  here- 
after." 

Superintendent  Louis  H.  Hamilton  of  the 
Jasper  county '(Ind.)  schools  would  offer 
the  following: 

"I  believe  that  our  institute  instructors 
should  be  appointed  and  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
That  they  should  be  paid  a  salaiy  and  ex- 
penses out  of  the  state  treasury.  That  they 
should  visit  the  district,  town,  city  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  state. 
They  should  be  the  best  educators  of  our 


country  and  should  be  paid  a  salary  which 
would  secure  such  talent.  Through  the 
state  board  they  should  make  recommenda- 
tions to  our  legislature.  These  instructors 
should  issue  directions  to  county  and  city 
superintendents  as  well  as  to  teachers,  and 
working  through  the  state  superintendent 
and  state  board  they  could  do  much  for  the 
educational  interests  of  our  state."  Plans 
similar  to  these,  in  use  in  other  states  place 
them  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and 
render  them  worthy  of  study  by  all  who 
wish  to  make  the  county  institute  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  schools. 
*        *        *       . 

The  Teacher's  Part  in  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Among  the  doctrines  that  we  hear  much 
preached  to-day  there  is  that  of  participa- 
tion. As  teachers  we  agree  pretty  well  that 
the  recitation  belongs  mostly  to  the  pupil, 
and  that  the  common  practice  of  reciting 
for  the  class  is  not  commendable.  There  are, 
of  course,  arguments  in  favor  of  the  lecture 
plan  for  mature  students,  but  the  impression 
is  quite  common  that  the  interest  in  "the  in- 
stitute could  be  much  increased  if  the  teach- 
ers could  share  in  active  participation  with 
the  instructor.  It  would  doubtless  turn  out 
that  an  attempt  to  turn  the  teachers  into 
pupils  might  almost  justify  hysterics  in 
some  cases,  so  fearful  are  we  of  making  mis- 
takes in  public.  The  Colorado  School  Jour- 
not  well  points  out  that  "  What  we  attend 
institutes  for,  is  not  to  find  out  what  good 
teachers  we  are,  but  to  find  out  what  poor 
teachers  we  are.  There  is  one  thing  worse 
than  not  knowing  something  we  ought  to 
know,  and  that  is  never  finding  out  that  we 
don't  know  it,  and  so  never  realizing  the  ne- 
cessity for  informing  ourselves."  Perhaps 
the  most  profitable  order  will  be  an  alterna- 
tion of  lecture  with  recitation.  By  request. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Dennis  has  expressed  his  views, 
based  upon  large  experience  as  an  institute 
instructor. 

**The  good  of  the  teachers'  institute  as  it 
is  now  conducted  lies  in  the  inspiration 
which  it  gives  to  the  teacher;  it  presents 
duty  in  diviner  forms;  learning  with  new 
charms;  ideals  to  which  the  teacher  has 
hitherto  been  a  stranger;  provincialism  ren- 
ders the  institute's  entire  virtues  in  one 
word;  ^rousemenU  The  best  thing  the  in- 
stitute ever  can  do  is  to  give  this  higher  in- 
centive, and  it  is  doing  this  best  thing  well. 
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It  could  however  I  think  do  more;  it  could 
accomplish  all  it  now  does  better,  perhaps 
in  half  the  time.  At  Evansville  last  year 
we  had  half  day  sessions,  and  I  have  never 
known  the  main  purpose  to  be  reached  bet- 
ter than  it  was  there.  I  would  accordingly 
try  the  experiment  of  conducting  the  morn- 
ing session  as  it  is  now  conducted;  in  the 
afternoon  I  would  have  classes  organized 
and  have  the  instructors  conduct  them  as 
they  would  in  their  home  schools — classes  in 
higher  branches  of  instruction,  I  mean,  not 
in  the  common  branches.  The  teachers  in 
classes  ot  not  over  forty  could  organize  be- 
forehand and  ask  for  work  in  algebra,  litera- 
ture, biography,  travel,  art  (in  view  of  the 
modern  purchase  of  pictures  I  should  think 
painting  or  sculpture  could  be  pursued  with 
the  greatest  profit),  nature  study,  etc.  In 
three  of  the  four  institutes  I  have  helped 
conduct,  I  offered  such  instruction  outside 
of  institute  hours.  The  work  was  entirely 
voluntary.  It  was  on  forest  trees;  the  re- 
sults were,  a  class  of  forty  or  more  at  each 
place;  forty-nine  text-books  were  bought  in 
the  three  institutes,  in  one  a  club  was 
formed  for  an  all-the-year  course  in  the' 
study  of  trees,  with  a  weekly  outing  during 
good  weather.  *Not  much  can  be  done?' 
Of  course  not  but  the  little  will  often  be  a 
beginning  that  could  not  otherwise  be  made 
at  all;  when  I  first  spoke  of  the  matter  there 
was  no  response ;  it  was  Wednesday  before 
we  were  at  work;  after  three  recitations  a 
Thursday  p.  m.  outing  was  had  and  fifteen 
trees  were  identified  without  a  single  mis- 
take being  made  by  all  the  class.  An  un- 
usual interest  has  been  awakened  in  child 
study,  architecture,  Kablu,  or  birds;  clinch 
it  by  action  and  a  text-book ;  give  a  start  in 
work  as  well  as  an  interest  in  it." 

These  seem  like  wholesome  suggestions. 
They  are  ofiered  merely  as  such,  and  with  a 
hope  that  both  teachers  and  instructors  will 
think  of  the  institutes  about  to  be  held  as 
an  increasing  source  of  good  to  the  schools. 
*        *        * 

Vacation  Problems. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  teachers  are 
accustomed  to  pass  the  summer  months, 
the  variety  of  needs  that  depend  largely 
upon  the  use  of  these  months,  and  the  va- 
riety of  inducements  to  this,  that,  or  the 
other,  give  rise  to  certain  vacation  problems 
not  always  of  easy  solution. 

If  it  is  true  that  a  teacher's  power  and 


usefulness  depend  primarily  upon  good 
health,  then  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
well  and  strong  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Under  ideal  conditions — when  they  come — 
teaching  will  make  no  larger  draughts  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  teacher  than  does  any 
other  earnest  work.  So  long  as  teachers  find 
their  vitality  steadily  declining  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  something  is  going  wrong. 
If  loss  of  energy  is  due  to  weather  let  the 
work  schedule  be  so  modified  as  to  fit  the 
changing  conditions.  A  slight  readjustment 
often  accomplishes  a  great  deal.  If  children 
grow  listless  and  restless,  as  they  do,  and  the 
schedule  is  ironclad,  the  teacher  sees  no  al- 
ternative from  subjecting  herself  .to  a  higher 
tension,  keeping  the  interest  of  the  school 
up  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  depending  upon 
the  summer  to  recover  her  lost  strength. 
Rather  let  the  tired  feeling  be  accepted  as  a 
warning  that  it  is  time  for  a  slight  change 
in  program.  It  is  poor  economy  to  expend 
80  much  energy  in  one  day  that  efficiency 
will  be  impaired  for  the  coming  days.  Just 
so  the  work  of  the  spring  term  should  not 
be  so  exhausting  as  to  preclude  the  enjoy- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  vacation 
time.  The  belief  is  growing  that  a  three  or 
four  months'  rest  for  teachers  is  not  essen- 
tial. But  such  a  belief  can  be  well  founded 
only  so  long  as  the  teacher  uses  each  day's 
strength  for  that  day's  duty.  The  problem 
of  summer  rest,  then,  ought  to  be  largely 
solved  during  the  spring  days  by  a  wise 
economy  of  strength.  This  appears  to  be 
good  theory.  If  it  has  worked  out  different- 
ly in  practice,  the  first  duty  of  all  is  recrea- 
tion and  rest. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  work  of  the 
year  has  been  so  happily  adjusted  that  a 
good  sleep  or  two  finds  the  teacher  prepared 
for  new  duties  as  the  vacation  begins.  What 
shall  be  done  with  it  ?  A  few  years  ago  the 
average  teacher  went  back  to  the  farm  and 
grew  strong  physically  under  the  vigorous 
stimulus  of  farm  life.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  ability  to  **keep  school"  constitu- 
ted the  teacher's  qualification.  Mental 
growth  mattered  little.  Now,  all  that  has 
changed.  The  teacher  who  does  not  grow 
may  as  well  resign  unless  he  can  secure  a 
temporary  respite  by  virtue  of  a  pull.  To 
help  solve  this  problem  of  growth  the  sum- 
mer schools  have  grown  up  everywhere. 
They  invite  students  of  allclasses,  all  rankp, 
all  degrees,  from  the  high  school  graduate  to 
the   Ph.   D.     Expenses  are   low,   facilities 
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large,  and  the  schools  so  numerous  that  the 
teacher-student  may  almost  consult  his  con- 
venience in  deciding  where  to  go.  The  re- 
sult, meanwhile,  is  an  incalculable  impulse 
given  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  so  great 
an  uplifting  of  the  profession  that  leaders 
are  now  sought  at  salaries  which  would  have 
seemed  fabulous  a  few  years  ago.  And  so 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  even  the  average 
teacher  in  America  plans  to  spend  from  two 
to  six  or  eight  weeks  in  careful  study. 

Closely  related  to  the  summer  school  and 
the  problem  of  growth  is  the  question  of  the 
teacher's  reading.  We  are  accustomed  to 
Hspeak  of  certain  books  as  good  summer  read- 
ing. If  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  need 
a  certain  amount  of  light  reading  it  surely 
is  the  hard  working  teacher.  But  it  seems 
worth  while  to  say,  in  passing,  that  in  view 
of  the  remarkable  output  of  really  good 
books  which  are  not  light  in  the  sense  of 
being  trifling,  nor  yet  heavy  in  the  sense  of 
requiring  concentrated  thought,  no  one,  and 
least  of  all,  a  teacher,  is  justified  in  reading 
trash.  So  the  problem  of  summer  reading 
for  the  teacher  is  one  that  deserves  careful 
thought.  For  even  an  abundance  will  not 
insure  against  mistakes  in  choice.  A  year 
ago  The  Educator  ventured  to  recommend 
six  books  for  careful  reading — ^two  profes- 
sional, two  in  history,  two  in  fiction.  A 
similar  suggestion  for  this  summer  might 
include  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
(Harper  &  Bros.),  Frederick  Harrison's  Ten- 
nyaorty  Ruskin,  Mill  and  Other  Literary  Esti- 
mates (Macmillan),  Ely's  Monopolies  and 
Trusts  (Macmillan),  Tolstoi's  Resurrection 
(Dodd,  Mead&  Co),  Thompson's  Biography  of 
a  Grizzly  (Century  Company),  Johnston's  To 
Have  and  to  Hold  (Houghton  Mifflin).  It  is 
certain,  of  course,  that  many  of  our  readers 
are  already  familiar  with  these  books,  or  at 
least  with  some  of  them.  The  small  list  is 
merely  suggested  with  the  conviction  that 
every  book  is  worthy  and  that  the  reading 


of  them  will  give  satisfaction,  and  help,  and 
hence  pleasure.  Another  hint  may  be  found 
in  the  books  recommended  by  Professor 
James  in  his  Talks  to  Teachers:  The  Chris- 
tianas Secret  of  a  Happy  Life,  by  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Whitall  Smith ;  Bnoer  Through  Repose, 
by  Miss  Annie  Payson  Call;  As  a  Matter  of 
Course,  by  Miss  Annie  Payson  Call;  The 
Practice  of  the  Presence  of  Ood,  by  Brother 
Laurence,  being  Conversations  and  Letters 
of  Nicholas  Herman  of  Loraine,  Translated 
from  the  French ;  "  The  Lantern  Bearers"  in 
Across  the  Mains,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson; 
The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,  by  Josiah 
Royce;  The  Prdv^de,  WoTdQworth;  The  Story 
of  my  Heart,  by  Richard  Jefferies;  "Crossing 
Brooklyn  Ferry,"  Walt  Whitman  in  Leaves  of 
Orass;  Calamus,  by  Walt  Whitman;  War 
and  Peace,  by  Tolstoi;  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia, 
by  W.  H.  Hudson;  The  Workers,  by  Walter 
WyckoflP;  Sermons,  Fifth  Series,  by  Phillips 
Brooks ;  Esssays  by  a  Barrister,  by  Fitz-James 
Stephen. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  summer 
travel.  Better  salaries  are  bringing  this 
means  of  education  and  pleasure  within  the 
reach  of  a  constantly  growing  number  of 
teachers.  Railroads  and  summer  resorts  are 
encouraging  the  summer  outing  by  every 
inducement  possible.  There  is  always  the 
summer  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.  which  is  the 
great  opportunity  of  the  year  for  those 
within  whose  means  it  may  fall.  To  sug- 
gest the  study  of  the  geography  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  places  to  be  visited  or  of  the 
country  passed  through  may  savour  too 
much  of  the  schoolroom,  as  may  also  the  ad- 
vice to  keep  a  note-book  of  impressions. 
But  we  do  not  travel  merely  for  the  day. 
Our  power  as  teachers  must  be  largely  in- 
creased by  every  extended  trip  with  ears 
and  eyes  open,  while  the  use  of  pencil  and 
note-book  will  not  only  help  us  to  see 
straight  but  also  to  remember  many  things 
that  would  otherwise  pass  with  the  moment. 


The  Northern  Muse. 


The  Northern  Muse  looks  up 
Into  the  ancient  tree, 
Where  hang  the  seven  apples 
And  twine  the  roses  three. 


I  heard,  like  the  eternal 
Susurrus  of  the  sea, 
Her  **  Scire  quod  iciendum 
Da  mihif  Domine  " 

— Bliss  Carman  in  the  June  Atlantic. 
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Y£EWS  OF  REPRESEI9TAT1VS  MJEN.—Y. 


1HAVE  been  requested  to  give,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  what  I  think  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  do  lor  the  children. 

This  question  is  largely  answered  in  know- 
ing what  will  be  the  demands  made  upon 
the  children  when  they  go  from  the  schools. 
Dp  we  want 
young  people 
who  have  knowl- 
edge that  will 
give  them  power 
to  advance  sel- 
fish purposes 
only?  Certainly 
not.  Do  we 
want  young  peo- 
ple who,  on  ac- 
count of  a  false 
notion  of  educa- 
tion, wrap  them- 
selves up  within 
themselves,  as 
much  as  to  say, 
"I  "am  holier 
than  thou?" 
Certainly  not. 
What  we  need 
is  young  people 
with  warm, 
brave  hearts, 
who  have  al- 
ready been 
taught  that  life 
is  one  continued 
struggle,  and 
that  he  who  gets 
the  most  happi- 
ness out  of  it  is 
the  one  who  is 
willing  to  enter  the  midst  of  the  fray;  is 
the  one  who  has  mental  training  which 
gives  culture  and  polish,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  that  training  that  will  cause 
him  to  go  out  for  those  less  fortunate  than 
himself,  and  help  them  to  a  brighter  and 
happier  life. 


H.  B.  BROWN. 

President  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School. 


To  have  such  young  people  come  from 
our  schools  they  must  have  some  reason  for 
studying  a  subject  other  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  found  in  the  curriculum,  or  that  the 
teacher  says  it  must  be  studied.  They  must 
see  in  every  subject  pursued  that  the  power 

acquired  will  be 
helpful  to  them 
in  their  struggle 
for  existence. 
For,  whatever 
may  be  said 
about  an  educa- 
tion, this  much 
is  true :  If  it 
does  not  prepare 
the  young  per- 
son so  that  he 
will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  him- 
self and  thus 
not  become  a 
burden  on  so- 
ciety, it  is  prac- 
tically valueless. 
More  than  this; 
it  must  prepare 
him  so  that  he 
may  not  only 
take  care  of 
himself, but  may 
also  help  to 
care  for  others. 
He  must  have 
that  nobleness 
of  soul  that 
will  make  him 
realize  that  all 
are  brothers. 
If  then  the  school  shall  send  out, 
not  a  mature  product,  but  a  thrifty 
growing  plant  which  will  develop  into 
a  strong  helpful  character,  it  will  have 
performed  at  least  a  large  portion  of  its 


duty. 


H.  B.  Brown. 
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The  Teacheb. 

By  ARTHURS.  HATHAWAY. 
(Concluded  from  May.) 


HOWEVER  high  I  may  have  placed  the 
calling  of  the  teacher,  there  is  another 
and  a  practical  side  to  the  question,  when  we 
come  to  the  exemplification  of  that  calling 
by  those  who  pursue  it.  How  many  are  ac- 
tuated by  a  sense  of  the  great  power  that 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  are  im- 
pressed with  the  serious  responsibility  that 
it  engenders.  I  know  that  the  ranks  of  the 
teaching  profession  must  be  filled  with  many 
large-hearted  men  and  women  whose  work 
is  a  labor  of  love,  whose  aspirations  are  high, 
whose  inspirations  noble.  Yet  there  is  an  all 
too  large  a  number  who  fail  to  meet  even 
the  most  fundamental  requirements  of  a 
good  teacher.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  re- 
quirements for  a  good  teacher,  I  should  place 
this  feeling  of  the  exalted  position  occupied 
by  the  calling.  There  is  unfortunately  an 
impression  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
that  any  one  who  has  been  through  the  sec- 
ondary schools  is  thereby  fully  qualified, 
mentally,  to  teach  in  those  schools.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  estimating  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  this  inbreeding,  as  I  may  call  it,  by 
which  a  scholar  who  passes  through  the 
common  schools  is  immediately  selected  to 
teach  in  those  schools  without  undergoing  a 
more  extended  and  higher  preparation,  and 
some  demonstration  of  his  fitness  for  a  teach- 
er. Its  consequences  are  often  disastrous  in 
perpetuating  evils  in  our  common  school 
system,  and  also  in  diverting  them  entirely 
from  their  true  educational  purposes.  Hun- 
dreds of  so-called  teachers  thus  enter  a  pro- 
fession for  which  they  are  neither  prepared 
nor  adapted,  and  without  inclination  to 
teach  except  as  a  makeshift  or  because  they 
seem  fit  for  nothing  else.  Of  course,  not 
all  who  enter  the  ranks  of  teachers,  actuated 
by  temporary  reasons,  fail  to  make  them- 
selves what  they  ought  to  be,  respecters  of 
the  dignity  of  their  calling,  and  successful 
in  carrying  out  its  duties,  just  as  on  the 
other  hand,  not  all  who  feel  that  they  have 
the  call  to  teach  and  desire  to  make  it  their 
life  work  become  thereby  proper  and  success- 
ful teachers. 

To  that,  requirement  of  a  teacher  that  he 
should  have  the  utmost  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  calling,  and  a  purpose  to  meet 


its  demands  for  the  best  that  is  in  him,  I 
would  add  another  and  equally  important 
condition.  The  one  who  is  fitted  to  teach 
must  have  the  power  of  understanding 
truth.  This  does  not  mean  an  aptitude  for 
learning  truth,  but  the  power  of  seeing  into 
it,  which  is  a  different  matter.  One  may 
learn  easily,  but  not  learn  well.  The  stu- 
dent may  pass  through  all  his  grades,  re- 
ceive his  diploma  at  a  normal  school  or  uni- 
versity, and  take  rank  as  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  yet  not  be  fitted  to  teach,  be- 
cause he  does  not  understand  truly.  To 
understand  a  subject  involves  the  capacity 
of  seeing  its  difiiiculties,  and  the  power  of 
overcoming  those  difi&culties  to  one's  own 
mind,  and  therefore  to  the  minds  of  others, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  have  the  mark  of 
straightforward  logic  and  plain  common 
sense,  without  any  of  the  elements  of 
sophistry  or  quackery,  which  are  all  too 
common,  in  class-room  and  in  text-book. 
This  power  of  understanding  creates  in  one 
naturally  the  desire  to  have  others  know 
and  appreciate  what  one  himself  enjoys,  and 
it  carries  with  it  the  ability  to  direct  the 
mind  of  the  student  to  the  salient  point  of 
the  subject,  the  fundamental  idea  that  un- 
derlies its  development,  and  the  essential 
features  to  be  mastered  in  conquering  it. 
This  power  must  be  possessed  naturally  to 
some  extent,  but  it  can  be  improved  and 
perfected  by  proper  effort  and  training. 
The  power  may  exist,  but  lie  dormant,  be- 
cause never  called  into  action  under  the  in- 
ductive influence  of  a  true  teacher.  The 
great  trouble  with  our  common  schools  to- 
day is  in  the  repression  rather  than  the  de- 
velopment of  this  insight  and  power  of  true 
acquisition. 

The  consequences  of  false  accentuation  in 
educational  matters  have  been  increased  by 
the  inbreeding  effect  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. However  important  routine  and 
method  may  be,  its  gradual  substitution  for 
the  true  elements  of  education  is  a  vital  de- 
fect in  any  school.  It  has" resulted,  it  is 
true,  in  smoothing  and  polishing  the  out- 
ward shell  of  education,  but  the  true  ker- 
nel within  has  been  left  to  shrivel  and' dry. 

The  masses  of  the  people,  those  whoee  chiU 
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dren  are  being  educated,  are  very  apt  to  take 
the  show  for  the  substance.  A  demand  for 
show  is  created,  and  straightway  supplied. 
What  wonder  that  the  student  brought 
up  in  the  regular  routine  of  lesson  and  reci- 
tation, of  punctuality  and  order,  should 
come  to  regard  these  as  the  essential  ele- 
ments, and  in  his  turn  emphasize  them  still 
more.  Everything  must  be  done  just  so; 
the  lesson  repeated  as  it  is  in  the  book,  the 
example  worked  according  to  a  set  form,  and 
the  minds  of  all  the  children,  as  diversified 
in  their  originality  as  in  their  types  of  indi- 
viduality, must  conform  to  one  model  or 
else  their  work  is  wrong.  Truth  and  sub- 
stance are  as  nothing,  form  is  everything. 
If  form  be  attained,  and  routine  carried  out, 
the  teacher  is  satisfied  and  the  underlying 
truth  which  it  is  the  real  object  of  true  edu- 
cation to  acquire,  and  which  is  independent 
of  form,  and  must  appeal  to  difterent  minds 
in  different  ways,  is  wholly  obscured  and 
neglected. 

T  he  whole  effort  of  many  schools  is  to 
drill  memory  at  the  expense  of  mind.  Mem- 
ory is  a  good  thing,  a  necessary  instru- 
ment, a  useful  servant  of  the  mind,  but 
to  reverse  the  natural  order  and  subject 
mind  to  memory  is  a  travesty  on  education. 
The  workman  must  be  taught  to  handle  his 
tools  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  manner. 
The  student  must  be  taught  to  do  a  few 
things  almost  mechanically;  as  for  example, 
to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  rapid- 
ly and  correctly,  to  read  well,  write  neatly, 
and  spell  accurately,  but  beyond  these  few 
simple  and  necessary  elements  of  practical 
life,  which  are  all  that  need  be  mechanically 
taught  in  elementary  schools,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  further  need  for  restricted  ways 
and  methods,  and  for  routines  that  crush 
out  the  very  essence  of  originality. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  is  urged  for  com- 
pelling compliance  on  the  part  of  the  student 
with  the  language  of  the  book,  and  the  forms 
that  it  supplies,  is  that  the  language  and  the 
methods  are  carefully  thought  out  and  ar- 
ranged, so  as  to  be  the  best  that  there  are; 
and  the  student  should,  therefore,  be  taught 
these  instead  of  the  faulty  language  and  the 
imperfect  ways  that  he  would  himself  devise. 
In  the  first  place  the  premises  are  very  often 
wrong,  as  we  find  them  exemplified  in  our 
common  school  text-books;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
premises  is  incorrect.  There  is  hardly  a 
text-book   in  arithmetic,  say,  in  which  I 


could  not  pick  flaws  of  a  serious  character  as 
to  method  and  explanation.  They  cer- 
tainly would  not  suit  my  point  of  view  if 
correct,  and  often,  a  labored  form  of  work 
and  accompanying  explanation  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  nonsense,  embodying 
some  idiosyncracy  due  to  the  defective  learn- 
ing of  the  author,  that  has  become  with  him 
a  hobby.  On  the  other  hand,  assuming  the 
language  and  forms  to  be,  by  some  rare 
combination  of  circumstances,  entitled  to 
the  claim  of  being  the  best,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  student  should  be  taught  them 
mechanically.  He  is  entitled  to  know  why 
they  are  the  best  and  the  reasons  for  adopting 
this  or  that  form  of  statement  rather  than 
some  other;  and  this  knowledge  can  only 
come  by  development  on  his  part.  The 
student  is  to  be  entitled  to  more  credit,  rather 
than  less,  if  he  works  out  an  example  and 
explains  it  correctly  without  following  the 
book.  The  inculcation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  even  of  reasons  for  so  reasoning, 
and  of  discussion  of  methods  of  thought,  as 
well  as  of  thought,  affords  opportunities  for 
the  teacher  to  develop  in  the  student  by 
suggestion  and  correction  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  good  form  and  aids  him  in 
the  acquisition  of  originality  and  power  of 
thought  that  outweigh  the  mere  gain  in  me- 
chanical detail  which  follows  the  rigid  ob- 
servance of  book  forms  and  methods,  how- 
ever perfect  the  latter  may  be. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  orig- 
inality and  diversity  of  thought,  not  same- 
ness, and  a  common  pattern  of  ideas.  To 
compel  acquiescence  in  certain  forms  is  not 
to  teach  good  form  but  to  set  up  form  as  the 
essence  of  education.  There  is,  in  general, 
no  one  best  way  of  doing  things.  It  is  in 
the  variety  of  ways  that  may  be  developed 
from  the  understanding  of  the  principles 
and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  subject,  that 
true  education  is  evolved.  The  best  teach- 
ers are  those  who  ignore  form  and  look  to 
the  development  of  the  understanding. 

If  I  were  asked  in  what  respect  our  com- 
mon schools  were  most  open  to  criticism,  I 
should  say  that  it  was  in  their  natural 
tendency  to  develop  superficiality  and  same- 
ness of  individuality.  Too  much  ground  is 
sought  to  be  covered,  too  little  is  covered 
thoroughly  and  underetandingly.  After  all, 
the  man  is  quite  thoroughly  educated  who 
can  read  well,  write  well,  figure  well,  and  who 
understands  what  he  does.  He  has  in  him- 
self the  elements  of  education  whereby,  with 
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proper  eifort  he  can  become  self-educated  in 
all  the  needs  of  practical  life,  and  even  in  its 
higher  development  of  art,  literature  and 
science.  I  do  not  say  that  these  are  all  a 
student  should  be  taught,  but  better  these 
thoroughly,  and  less  of  others  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  than  many  things  so  im- 
maturely.  Take  one  subject,  and  the  criti- 
cism still  holds.  In  arithmetic,  even,  there 
is  much  that  is  needlessly  taught.  The  es- 
sential parts  are  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, division,  fractions  and  the  decimal 
system,  and  tables  of  measurement.  What 
is  needed  above  all  is  training  in  mental 
computation.  I  should  insist  upon  train- 
ing in  mental  arithmetic,  so  far  as  it  i^ects 
simple  computations,  and  exercises  in  frac- 
tions, with  accompanying  word  reasoning. 
This  could  replace  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises in  so-called  business  arithmetic;  such 
as  partial  payments,  brokerage,  etc.,  which 
are  only  so  many  examples  in  arithmetical 
computation,  of  very  doubtful  practical  util- 
ity, if  we  consider  present  business  methods. 
.  I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic,  an  old- 
fashioned  book  in  our  day,  perhaps.  The 
methods  of  mental  attack  that  I  learned  from 
that  arithmetic  remain  with  me  to  this  day, 
and  when  I  see  the  long  uncouth  methods 
of  arithmetical  work  practiced  by  many  stu- 
dents at  the  board,  I  feel  how  much  they 
need  the  shorteningand  condensing  processes 
which  a  little  exercise  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  mental  computation  would 
give  them,  with  the  result  that  their  work 
would  become  shorter,  more  accurate,  and 
better  understood  by  themselves.  I  am 
constantly  met  by  a  most  serious  difficulty 
of  students  in  their  inability  to  reduce  com- 
plex fractions  to  simple  ones,  except  by  go- 
ing through  long  and  stilted  forms  of  writ- 
ten work,  in  which  error  is  almost  sure  to 
creep,  irom  the  multiplicity  of  operations 
involved,  and  the  board  space  covered.  It 
seems  impossible  for  most  students  to  take 
advantage  of  some  slight  change  of  form  that 
can  be  mentally  pictured ;  such  as,  inverting 
a  fraction  and  multiplying,  in  order  to  di- 
vide by  it,  etc. ,  and  I  can  only  think  that 
this  is  due  to  lack  of  training  in  mental  arith- 
metic. The  arguments  that  I  should  urge 
in  favor  of  mental  arithmetic  are  three-fold: 
first,  it  encourages  a  sustained  effort  of  the 
mind  in  following  details  and  retaining 
fundamental  principles ;  second,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  methods  of  shortening 


arithmetical  work,  with  a  probable,  gain 
rather  than  loss  of  accuracy,  because  there 
is  less  liabily  to  error  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  confusing  and  needless  details; 
thirdly,  it  is  a  most  valuable  preparation 
for  appreciating  and  understandingalgebraic 
analysis,  since  the  habit  of  thinking  of  quan- 
tity and  the  relations  of  quantity  mentally, 
is  just  the  point  of  view  that  is  required  in 
algebra,  in  dealing  with  letters  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  quantity,  since  it  is  only  a  step 
from  the  mental  picture  to  the  lettered  rep- 
resentative. It  is  this  power  of  seeing  be- 
yond the  symbols  employed  into  the  mean- 
ing of  those  symbols,  the  ability  to  translate 
them  into  a  full  and  complete  language,  and 
to  read  them  as  one  reads  thoughts  conveyed 
by  words,  that  constitutes  true  mathematical 
insight. 

The  same  is  true  everywhere.  Every- 
thing is  simple  when  we  understand  it,  and 
this  means,  that  there  is  nothing  difficult  in 
itself  which  any  one  has  ever  understood. 
If  we  can  acquire  the  proper  fundamental 
ideas,  the  true  elementary  conceptions  of  a 
subject,  and  make  them  by  constant  repeti- 
tion, and  verification,  a  part  of  our  inner 
consciousness,  then  the  whole  subject  be- 
comes as  an  open  book  before  our  eyes,  in 
which  we  can  read,  and  understand,  and 
enjoy.  If,  however,  we  begin  wrong,  and 
master  this  mechanical  detail,  and  that  rule, 
thinking  that  we  are  learning  because  we 
are  doing  what  others  do,  then  the  farther 
we  progress,  the  greater  the  difficulties  that 
crowd  upon  us,  until  a  point  is  reached  in 
which  the  mind  revolts  from  pure  exhaus- 
tion and  misapplied  efiort.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  right  way  is  not  harder  than  the 
wrong;  it  is  simply  slower,  and  requires  the 
exercise  and  development  of  thought. 

I  have  taken  almost  exclusively  examples 
from  that  department  of  teaching  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  There  are  certainly 
analagous  illustrations  in  other  departments, 
and  I  think  that  I  shall  voice  the  sentiment 
of  every  earnest  teacher  that  the  great  need 
of  teaching  is  not  to  cover  many  subjects,  or 
many  topics  in  each  subject,  but  to  present 
a  few  subjects  in  a  thorough  manner.  The 
gain  in  this  respect  is' decided  both  as  to 
time  and  effort.  There  is  an  old  adage,  to 
look  out  for  the  man  who  knows  one  thing 
thoroughly.  This  means,  that  such  a  man 
is  one  whom  we  may  expect  to  see  succeed. 
He  is  already  thoroughly  educated,  which 
means  trained  in  exact  ways  of  thinking 
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and  ready  and  thorough  methods  of  acquisi- 
tion, and  such  a  person  may  be  almost  said 
to  pick  up  the  knowledge  that  he  may  re- 
quire in  other  directions.  There  in  no  sub- 
ject studied  in  our  schools  that  is  not  large- 
ly forgotten  by  the  recipient .  before  he  is 
called  upon  to  make  practical  use  of  it.  If 
the  student  has  been  taught  how  to  learn 
properly,  and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
subject  were  once  imparted  to  him  thor- 
oughly, it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
before  he  will  acquire  the  forgotten  matters 
of  detail  that  he  needs,  and  perfect  himself 
in  them  as  never  before. 

In  discussing  the  subject  before  me  I  have 
not  intended  to  be  more  than  general,  with 
perhaps  a  few  special  illustrations.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  go  into  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  teaching  in  so  short  a 
paper.  I  have  endeavored  to  present  what 
I  consider  the  vital  and  essential  elements 
of  a  teacher,  which  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  as  consisting  in  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose and  clearness  of  thought.  These  are 
also  the  essential  characteristics  for  success 
in  any  profession.  Th^  average  individual 
who  possesses  these  two  qualities  of  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  clearness  of  thought  can 
succeed  in  almost  any  direction  in  which 
his  own  intelligence  will  permit  him  to  make 
the  trial.  He  can  overcome  apparently  seri- 
ous defects,  and  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles.  He  can  apply  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  details  and  fundamental 
habits  that  lead  to  success  the  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  clearness  of  thought  that  are 
hi^  predominating  characteristics.  There 
are  no  set  forms  into  which  a  teacher  must 
be  moulded,  any  more  than  there  are  for 
other  professions.  The  expectation  of  any 
student  that  by  pushing  himself  in  at  the 
entrance  of  a  normal  school,  and  permitting 
himself  to  be  ground  out  at  the  exit,  he 
thereby  becomes  possessed  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  teacher,  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  When  a  normal  school  becomes  by 
reason  of  its  earnest  and  intelligent  teachers 
in  every  department,  a  sifting,  as  well  as  a 
training  school,  selecting  the  good  from  the 
bad,  emphasizing  system  the  least,  common 
sense  and  intelligence  the  most,  it  can  be- 


come a  great  force  in  improving  and  elevat- 
ing the  common  schools  of  the  state.  When, 
however,  it  emphasizes  routine  at  the  ex- 
pense of  originality,  and  instructs  the  teacher 
to  lean  upon  formal  routines,  rather  than 
methods  of  self-adjusting  and  inquiring 
thought  and  investigation  into  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  the  student,  it  becomes  the 
preserver  of  all  that  is  evil  in  the  school 
system,  lostering  its  defects,  and  lowering 
its  educational  efficiency. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  a  word  as  to  the 
rewards  of  the  teacher.  They  are  not  pecu- 
niary. The  necessary  ability  to  succeed  as 
a  teacher  would  gain  double  or  treble  the 
pecuniary  reward  in  almost  every  other  pro- 
fession. Almost  every  prominent  teacher 
can  point  to  sacrifices  made  in  this  direction 
in  accepting  his  calling.  Those  labors  that 
bear  upon  the  immediate  necessities  and 
pleasures  of  to-day,  make  their  demands, 
and  find  them  granted.  Those  efforts  whose 
ultimate  and  most  important  results  appear 
only  in  the  future,  and  can  be  forborne  to- 
day without  immediate  serious  consequences 
can  never  command  from  the  present  what 
might  be  regarded  as  justly  their  due.  It 
is  human  nature  as  it  is,  although  not,  per- 
haps, as  we  might  flatter  ourselves  that  it 
should  be.  For  this  reason,  no  one  should 
adopt  the  teacher's  profession  who  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  in  lieu  of  pecuniary  re- 
sults that  other  and  greater  reward  that  fol- 
lows from  the  satisfaction  of  labor  well  done, 
and  a  position  of  influence  and  respect 
thereby  gained.  To  the  true  teacher  there 
can  be  no  higher  reward  than  the  knowledge 
that  his  individuality  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  rising  members  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration; there  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  to 
recognize  among  the  names  that  are  coming 
to  honor  and  success,  many  of  his  loved  pu- 
pils, whose  character  and  worth  he  knows 
perhaps  better  than  their  own  parents  and 
immediate  friends,  and  to  feel  that  his  ef- 
forts have  not  been  without  weight  in  de- 
veloping that  character,  and  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  worthiness;  and  above 
all  there  is  no  fame  so  gratifying  as  the 
well-earned  esteem  and  regard  of  such  pu- 
pils. 
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The  Growth  of  the  Ai.i.egory. 

a  study  in  "  the  idylls  of  the  king." 

By  ANNA  B.  COLLINS. 
(Concluded  from  May.) 


IN  PelleoB  and  EttarrCj  the  spiritual  beauty  of 
Pelleas  is  contrasted  with  the  sensual  beauty 
of  Ettarre.  The  true,  pure  love  of  Pelleas  is 
mocked  by  Ettarre,  his  trust  betrayed  by  Gawain. 
Percival,  next  to  Galahad  in  goodness  and  purity, 
tacitly  acknowledges  the  sin  of  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere,  and  has  no  answer  to  the  question, 

*'  Have  any  of  our  Round  Table  kept  their  vows?  " 

The  Idyll  closes  with  Lancelot  and  the  Queen 
confronting  each  other — 

"And  each  foresaw  the  dolorous  day  to  be ; 
And  all  talk  died,  as  in  a  grove  all  song 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prey ; 
Then  a  long  silence  came  upon  the  hall, 
And  Modred  thought,  'The  time  is  hard  at  hand/  " 

Though  the  author  himself  spoke  of  the  Idylls 
as  they  appeared  in  1870  as  the  ''  whole  series," 
and  explained  that  he  "  here  connected  the 
earliest  written  of  the  poems  with  the  rest  ac- 
cording to  an  early  project,  yet  in  1871,  he  added 
another  Idyll,  The  Last  Tournament,  It  would 
seem  that  in  reviewing  his  '*  whole  series,"  he 
found  nothing  that  explained  the  line, 

"  Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt,'* 
in  Ouineverej  and  that  The  Last  Tournament  was 
written  to  render  that  line  clear.  As  Pelleas  and 
Ettarre  showed  Arthur's  court  in  the  height  of 
its  corruption,  so  The  Last  Tournament  shows  it 
in  process  of  dissolution.  The  fool,  Dagonet,  is 
the  only  one  left  at  Camelot  who  remains  true 
to  himself  and  loyal  to  his  king.  The  sin  of 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere  is  painted  in  darker 
colors  in  the  characters  of  Tristram  and  Isolt. 
The  whole  poem  is  full  of  grief  and  foreboding ; 
Arthur  departing  upon  his  expedition  against 
the  heathen  in  the  North,  is  filled  with  a  vague 
suspicion : 

"  [Is}  mine  the  blame  that  oft  I  seem  as  he 

Of  whom  was  written,  'A  sound  is  in  his  ears  *  ? 

The  foot  that  loiters,  bidden  go,— the  glance 

That  only  seems  half-loyal  to  command, — 

A  manner  somewhat  fallen  from  reverence— 

Or  have  I  dreamed  the  bearing  of  our  knights 

Tells  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower? 

Or  whence  the  fear  lest  this  my  realm,  upreared. 

By  noble  deeds  at  one  with  noble  vows. 

From  flat  confusion  and  brute  violences 

Reel  back  into  the  beast  and  be  no  more?" 

As  Arthur  rides  away,  his  queen  looks  from 
her  bower  and  the  strange  rhyme. 


*-From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes.*' 

crosses  her  memory.  Lancelot  permits  the  laws 
of  the  tourney  to  be  broken.  One  damsel  com- 
plains, **A11  courtesy  is  dead,"  another,  "The 
glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more."  The 
queen  retires  to  her  bower — 

"And  in  her  bosom  pain  is  lord.*' 

The  king  has  made  "all  the  ways  safe  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  yet  in  his  heart  pain  is  lord." 
The  poem  closes  with  the  sob  of  Dagonet : 

—  *I  am  thy  fool 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again." 

The  idea  that  Arthur  is  more  than  man  is 
touched  again  and  more  strongly  in  Tristram's 
description  : 

" '  Man,  is  he  man  at  allV  methought,  when  first 
I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonnesse,  and  beheld 
That  victor  of  the  Pagan  throned  in  hall— 
His  hair,  a  sun  that  rayed  from  off  a  brow 
Like  hillsnow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel-blue  eyes. 
The  golden  beard  that  clothed  his  lips  with  light- 
Moreover,  that  weird  legend  of  his  birth. 
With  Merlin^s  mystic  babble  about  his  end 
Amazed  me ;  then  his  foot  was  on  a  stool 
Shaped  as  a  dragon ;  he  seemed  to  me  no  man. 
But  Michael,  trampling  Satan." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  allegory,  the  pro- 
ductions of  1872  are  very  significant;  in  this 
year  Oareth  and  Lynnetfe  appeared,  lines  Tb  the 
Queen  were  appended  to  the  Idylls,  and  some  pas- 
sages were  inserted  in  earlier  poems.  To  the 
Queen  contains  the  author's  comment  on  the 
Idylls: 

— "  This  old  imperfect  tale 
New-old  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul." 

The  marriage  song  was  inserted  in  The  Coming 

of  Arthur.    The  trumpets  blew,  and  the  burden 

of  the  song  that  Arthur's  knighthood  sang  was, 

"That  God  hath  told  the  king  a  secret  word." 

'•  The  king  will  follow  Christ,  and  we  the  king 

In  whom  God  hath  breathed  a  secret  thing." 

This  connecting  of  Arthur  with  God  and  Christ 
gives  to  him  a  greater  spiritual  significance  and 
emphasizes  the  idea  that  Arthur  symbolizes  the 
Soul.  Notice  that  this  marriage  song  is  inserted 
in  The  Coming  of  Arthur  when  he  has  conquered 
his  foes,  established  his  throne,  organized  his 
Round  Table,  won  his  Queen,  and  all  things  bid 
fair  that  they  'reign  and  live  and  love,  fulfil  his 
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boundless  purpose,  and  make  the  world  other;' 
and  at  the  same  time,  lines  9-28  are  inserted  in 
The  Passing  of  Arihur,    The  King  says : 

''  I  found  him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
I  marked  him  in  the  flowering  of  his  flelds. 
But  in  his  ways  with  men  I  find  him  not. 
I  waged  his  wars,  and  now  I  pass  and  die, 
O  me !  for  why  is  all  around  us  here 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world, 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would. 
Till  the  High  Qod  behold  it  from  beyond, 
And  enter  it  and  make  it  beautiful? 
Or  else  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  fair, 
But  that  these  eyes  of  men  are  dense  and  dim, 
And  have  not  power  to  see  it  as  it  is ; 
Perchance,  because  we  see  not  to  the  close  ;— 
For  I,  being  simple,  thought  to  work  his  will. 
And  have  but  stricken  with  the  sword  in  yain ; 
And  all  whereon  I  leaned  in  wife  and  friend 
Is  traitor  to  my  peace,  and  all  my  realm 
Reels  back  Into  the  beast  and  is  no  more. 
My  God,  thou  hast  forgotten  me  in  my  death ; 
Nay— God  my  Christ— 1  pass  but  shall  not  die." 

The  burden  of  these  lines  is  that  sense  has  con- 
quered in  the  strife,  but  the  last  line  contains  a 
gleam  of  hope. 

In  the  Gareth  and  Lynnette  of  this  year,  1872, 

Arthur's  mysterious  origin  is  again  alluded  to ; 

the  gateway  to  Camelot  with  its  symbolical  Lady 

of  the  Lake  with  her  sword  and  censer  and 

—"Those  three  queens  the  friendH 

Of  Arthur  who  should  help  him  at  his  need" 

is  described ;  the  old  Seer's  answer  to  Gareth 
implies  that  all  the  surroundings  of  the  king  are 
the  work  of  enchantment.  The  city  itself  was 
built  by  '*a  fairy  king  and  queens  to  the  music 
of  their  harps." 

*'And  there  is  nothing  in  it,  as  it  seems 
Saving  the  king;  tho'  some  there  be  that  hold 
The  king  a  shadow,  and  the  city  real." 

Thus  to  the  sensual,  the  city  is  real ;  the  king, 
symbolizing  the  soul,  a  shadow ;  while  to  the 
spiritual  the  king,  the  soul,  is  the  only  reality, 
all  material  things  but  fleeting  shadows.  Be- 
sides these  things  in  the  very  opening  of  Gareth 
and  Lynnette  f  there  are  allegorical  names  through- 
out ;'Gareth's  sister  lives  in  Castle  Perilous ;  she 
is  besieged  by  three  knights  calling  themselves 
the  Day — Morning-Star,  Noon-Sun,  and  Evening- 
Star — and  a  fourth  calling  himself  Night,  or 
oftener,  Death.  The  allegory  of  the  Day  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  contests  between  Gareth  and  the 
three  knights : 

'*Then  at  his  call,  *  O  daughters  of  the  Dawn, 
And  servants  of  the  Morning-Star,  approach. 
Arm  me,'  from  out  the  silken  curtain-folds 
Barefooted  and  bare-headed  three  fair  girls 
In  gilt  and  rosy  raiment  came ;  their  feet 
In  dewy  grasses  glistened ;  and  the  hair 
All  over  glanced  with  dew-drop  or  with  gem 
Like  sparkles  in  the  stone  Avanturine. 


These  armed  him  in  blue  arms,  and  gave  a  shield 
Blue  also,  and  thereon  the  Morning-Star." 

Lynnette  points  out  the  second  knight  as 

"The  second  brother  in  their  fools  parable" 

He  is  described  thus : 

"So  when  they  touched  the  second  river-loop. 
Huge  on  a  huge-red  horse,  and  all  in  mail 
Burnished  to  blinding,  shone  the  noonday  sun 
Beyond  a  raging  shallow.    As  if  the  flower, 
That  blows  a  globe  of  after  arrowlets, 
Ten  thousand-fold  had  grown,  flashed  the  fierce  shield , 
All  sun." 

The  third  knight  is  announced  as  the  "third  fool 
in  their  allegory,"  and  there  he  stood  "all  in  a 
rose-red  from  the  west."  When  he  called  for  his 

arms 

"  With  slow  steps  from  out 
An  old  storm-beaten,  russet,  many-stained 
Pavilion,  forth  a  grizzled  damsel  came, 
And  armed  him  in  old  arms,  and  brought  a  helm 
With  but  a  drying  evergreen  for  crest, 
And  gave  a  shield  whereon  the  Star  of  Even 
Half-tarnished  and  half-bright,  his  emblem  shone«" 

The  whole  significance  of  the  Idylls  is  defi- 
nitely disclosed  in  the  sculptured  entrance  to 
the  cavern : 

"Anon  they  passed  a  narrow  comb  wherein 
Were  slabs  of  rock  with  figures,  knights  on  horse 
Sculptured  and  deckt  in  slowly  waning  hues. 
*  Sir  Knave,  my  knight,  a  hermit  once  was  here 
Whose  holy  hand  hath  fashioned  on  the  rock 
The  War  of  Time  against  the  Soul  of  many 
And  yon  four  fools  have  sucked  their  allegory 
From  these  damp  walls,  and  taken  but  the  form. 
Know  ye  not  these? '  and  Gareth  looked  and  read— 

*         «  •  •  • 

'Phosphorus,'  then  'Meridies'— 'Hesperus '— 
'Nox  '—'Mors, '  beneath  five  figures,  armed  men, 
Slab  after  slab,  their  faces  forward  all. 
And  running  down  the  Soul,  a  Shai>e  that  fied 
With  broken  wings,  torn  raiment  and  loose  hair, 
For  help  and  shelter  to  the  hermit's  cave," 
Gareth  finally  meets  the  fourth  knight.  Death, 
seated 

"  High  on  a  nightblack  horse,  in  nightblack  arms, 
With  white  breast-bone  and  barren  rlbe." 
In  the  combat.  Death  is  vanquished,  his  helmet 

cloven  thro' 

—"And  out  from  this 
Issued  the  bright  face  of  a  blooming  boy. 
Fresh  as  a  fiower  new-born  " 

This  symbolizes  the  idea  that  out  of  Death 
comes  Life,  or  that  through  Death  the  Soul 
enters  upon  a  newer,  fuller  life.  Of  all  the 
Idylls,  taken  singly,  Gareth  and  Lynnette  is  full- 
est of  direct  allegory. 

In  1874,  a  new  passage  of  150  lines  was  in- 
serted in  Merlin  and  Vivien.  These  lines  not 
only  ascribe  motive  to  Vivien  but  also  help  out 
the  allegory  by  showing  Vivien  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  evil  directly  opposed  to  Arthur,  the  in- 
fluence for  good. 
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—"Then  as  Arthur  in  the  highest 
Leavened  the  world,  so  Vivien  in  the  lowest, 
Arriving  at  a  time  of  golden  rest. 
And  sowing  one  ill  hint  from  ear  to  ear, 
While  all  the  heathen  lay  at  Arthar*8  feet. 
And  no  quest  came,  but  all  was  Joust  and  play. 
Leavened  his  hall.   They  heard  and  let  her  he." 

.  Besides  these  150  lines  at  the  beginning,  lines 
101-198  are  not  found  in  the  edition  published 
in  1868: 

"Then  fell  on  Merlin  a  great  melancholy ; 
He  walked  with  dreams  and  darkness,  and  he  found 
A  doom  that  ever  poised  itself  to  fall. 
An  ever-moaning  battle  in  the  mist. 
World-war  of  dying  flesh  against  the  life. 
Death  in  all  life  and  lying  in  all  love. 
The  meanest  having  power  upon  the  highest, 
And  the  high  purpose  broken  by  the  worm." 

These  lines  not  only  furnish  a  bit  of  foreshad- 
.owing,  but  also  bear  upon  the  central  theme  of 
the  allegory  in  the  line,  **World-war  of  dying 
flesh  against  the  life,"  and,  ''The  meanest  (Viv- 
ien) having  power  upon  the  highest  (Arthur), 
and  the  high  purpose  (of  Arthur)  broken  by  the 
worm  (Vivien). 

In  1885,  Balin  and  Balan  was  published.  This, 
the  latest  of  the  Idylls,  was  announced  as  an  in- 
troduction to  Merlin  and  Vivien,  The  whole  is 
an  attack  upon  sensual  religion.  In  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  allegory  it  further  emphasizes 
Vivien's  character  as  "Sense  at  war  with  Soul." 
In  the  lines  added  to  Merlin  and  Vivien,  she  is 
spoken  of  as  bom  ''Among  the  dead  and  sown 
upon  the  wind ;"  here  she  is  "a  wanton  damsel" 
who  "dwells  among  the  woods,"  tempting  men 
"in  the  Mouth  of  Hell." 

Aside  from  the  later  Idylls  and  the  longer 
passages  inserted  in  the  earlier  ones  already 
noted,  there  are  some  slighter  changes  which 
yet  have  a  bearing  on  the  growth  of  the  allegory. 
Most  of  these  changes  bear  upon  Tennyson's 
conception  of  King  Arthur.  In  1862,  he  was 
"my  own  ideal  knight,"  later  "my  king's  ideal 
knight."  In  the  lines  "To  the  (iueen,"  1872, 
Tennyson  gives  his  conception  of  King  Arthur 
in  which  he  shadows 

— "  Sense  at  war  with  Soul    * 
Rather  than  that  gray  king,  whose  name,  a  ghost. 
Streams  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from  mountain 

peak, 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still ;  or  him 
Of  Geoffrey's  book,  or  him  of  Melleor's,  one 
Touched  by  the  adulterous  finger  of  a  time 
That  hovered  between  war  and  wantonness. 
And  crownings  and  dethronements." 

That  the  King  Arthur  of  the  earlier  Idylls  may 
accord  with  this  evidently  later  conception,  the 
changes  made  are  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  him 
from 


"  The  adulterous  finger  of  a  time 
That  hovered  between  war  and  wantonness." 

In  the  edition  printed  in  1863,  when  Arthur  in 
Lancelot  and  Elaine  sends  Gawain  in  search  of 
the^  unknown  knight,  he  addresses  him  thus : 
"  Gawain,  rise,  my  nephew."  The  present  edi- 
tion reads,  "Wherefore  rise,  0  Gawain,"  In 
Ouinevere  of  the  earlier  edition,  Modred  "  is  the 
nearest  to  the  king,  his  nephew ;"  the  later  edi- 
tion omits  this  description.  Again,  when  the 
King  leaves  Guinevere,  he  says  in  the  earlier 
edition, — 

—"I  must  strike  against  my  sister's  son 
Leagued  with  Lords  of  the  White  Horse." 

The  later  edition  reads 

—"I  must  strike  against  the  man  they  call 
My  sister's  son— no  kin  of  mine— who  leagues  etc  " 

In  Merlin  and  Vivien  of  the  earlier  edition,  the 
King  is 

"Vext  at  a  rumor  rife  about  the  Queen ; " 

in  the  later,  he  is 

"Vext  at  a  rumor  issued  from  herself  (Vivien) 
Of  some  corruption  crept  among  his  knights." 

These  changes  free  Arthur  from  all  taint  in 
his  origin,  and  render  the  earlier  Idylls  more 
consistent  with  the  later,  in  which  Arthur  is 
represented  as  "  more  than  man." 

Such  changes  as  these  in  the  earlier  Idylls 
justify  Luce  in  his  judgment  that  Tennyson 
would  have  come  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said 
"  By  King  Arthur,  I  gradually  came  to  mean  the 
Soul,"  rather  than,  "  By  King  Arthur,  I  always 
meant  the  Soul." 

Though  the  progress  of  time  is  very  indefinite 
in  the  Idylls,  yet  the  poet  has  managed  the  shift- 
ing seasons  of  the  year  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of 
allegorical  setting  to  the  whole.  ♦It  may  sym- 
bolize the  course  of  an  individual  life,  in  which 
"  The  war  of  Time  against  the  soul  of  man  "  is 
portrayed,  or  it  may  be  only  a  setting  for  the 
rise,  prosperity,  decay,  and  downfall  of  a  nation. 
"  The  sacred  altar  blossomed  white  with  May," 
when  Guinevere  was  married ;  Gtirethset  out  for 
Camelot  in  early  summer ;  it  was  the  mowing 
season  in  Oeraint  and  Enid;  Guinevere  and  Lan- 
celot met  among  roses  and  lilies  in  Balin  and 
Balan;  a  summer  storm  is  brewing,  when  the 
wily  Vivien  works  her  will  with  Merlin  ;  Guine- 
vere flung  the  diamonds  "  thro'  the  casement 
standing  wide  for  heat"  in  Lancelot  and  Elaine; 
the  hollies  were  in  bloom,  when  Pelleas  met 
Ettarre  and  her  train  in  the  woods ;  it  was  "  the 
yellowing  autumn-tide,"  when  the  last  tourna- 
ment was  fought,  and  Arthur  returned, 

"All  in  a  death-dumb,  autumn-dripping  gloom ; " 
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"That  last  wierd  battle  in  the  west"  was 
fought  ''Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter 
sea ;  and  the  poem  closes  with 

"And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new  year." 
♦p.  66. 

''That King  Arthur  symbolizes  the  Soul,  and 
the  Round  Table,  the  passions  and  capacities  of 
man  "  sounds  very  plausible,  but  if  one  tries  to 
apply  the  statement  strictly  to  the  working  out 
of  the  allegory,  he  soon  loses  himself  in  a  dizzy 
maze,  as  I  feel  that  I  have  done  in  trying  to 
work  out  the  allegory  in  The  Holy  Orail.  The 
cleverest  interpretation  of  the  Idylls  that  I  have 
met,  is  that  given  by  Van  Dyke.  He,  however, 
discards  the  idea  that  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  is 
an  allegory,  pure  and  simple,  and  prefers  to  call 
the  Idylls  a  series  of  parables.  In  each  Idyll  he 
finds  a  principal  character  that  symbolizes  Sense 
in  conflict  with  another,  symbolizing  Soul. 


To  review  briefly,  then,  the  growth  of  the  alle- 
gory, we  find  that  Tennyson  first  treated  the 
Arthurian  legends  in  the  form  of  lyrics;  the 
earliest  written  Idyll,  Morte  d' Arthur ,  contains  no 
allegory,  the  treatment  being  altogether  epical ; 
the  Four  TdylU  of  the  King  are  studies  of  women 
in  their  relation  to  men,  and  while  they  may 
have  a  moral  purpose,  the  treatment  is,  as  yet, 
not  allegorical.  The  allegory  that  is  now  in 
these  earlier  Idylls  has  all  been  worked  in  since 
1870.  In  1872,  the  poet  declares  that  his  "  great 
poem  "is  an  allegory,  and  the  Idylls  of  this 
year  mark  the  culmination  of  allegorical  treat- 
ment. The  later  additions  to  Merlin  and  Vivien, 
and  the  latest  Idyll,  Balin  and  Balan,  only  give 
greater  allegorical  significance  to  the  character 
of  Vivien,  and  touch  again  the  note  already 
struck  in  TJie  Holy  Orail. 

KOKOMO,  IND. 


Charleston  by  the  Sea, 


JUDGING  from  the  reports  that  come  from 
Charleston,  the  people  of  that  quaint  city 
by  the  sea  are  preparing  to  take  the  teachers  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  who 
visit  them  in  July, 
right  into  their 
hearts  and  homes. 
Such  a  prospect 
is  doubly  pleasing 
when  one  reflects 
how  often  a  city 
that  has  been 
chosea  for  a  con- 
vention deliber- 
ately plans  to  ex- 
ploit its  guests  by 
extortion  of  every 
kind.  We  could 
hardly  expect  that 
from  Charleston, 
whose  very  name 
has  long  been  syn- 
onymous with  hos- 
pitality ;  but  the 
committees  intend 
to  make  it  certain 
that  the  visitors 
shall  be  protected. 
Los  Angeles  set  a 
high  standard  last 
year,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the 


hospitality  of  the  old  South  will  be  quite  as 
cordial. 
Some  fear  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  d  © 
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not  understand  physical  geography  that  the  tem- 
perature of  Charleston  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention  will  be  oppressive,  but  the 
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ST.   MICHAEL'S  CHURCH. 

official  records  of  Charleston  and  the  records  of 
the  United  States  weather  bureau,  covering  a 
period  of  one  hundred  years,  show  that  in  no 
place  in  this  country  is  the  summer  temperature 
more  equable  and  pleasant  than  it  is  in  Charles- 
ton. The  range  of  the  thermometer  there  is  not 
nearly  so  high  on  the  average  as  it  is  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Asbury  Park  and  Saratoga. 

The  chief  purpose  of  inviting  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  hold  its  convention  in 
that  city  was  to  place  the  South  in  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  educational  interests  of 
the  world.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance  from  all  the  northern,  eastern  and 
western  states — there  is  a  certainty  that  the 
teachers  of  the  South  will  be  there  in  full  force. 
What  is  needed  in  the  South  is  encouragement 


of  its  educational  interest,  the  elbow  touch  with 
the  teachers  of  the  nation,  and  this  necessity 
should  be  impressed  upon  those  who  are  really 
concerned  about  the  illiterate 
conditions  which  prevail  in  a 
large  part  of  the  southern  coun- 
try. 

Charleston  is  to-day  the  typ- 
ical city  of  the  South.  Its  name 
has  always  stood  for  pluck  and 
valor.  Its  history  is  closely 
identified  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Established  at 
Albemarle  Point,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Ashley  river,  in 
April,  1670,  it  was  named  in  honor 
of  Charles  Second,  who  had 
granted  to  the  lords  proprietors 
exclusively  the  land  including 
the  Carolinas. 

The  first  French  protestant  im- 
migrants who  came  here  arrived 
in  1680  and  they  were  followed  in 
1685  by  great  numbers  of  others 
seeking  asylum  from  religious 
persecution  in  their  native  lands. 
The  first  settlers  had  come  from 
England  and  Scotland,  and  these 
three  strains  united  in  making 
the  city,  which  has  ever  since 
preserved  their  characteristics. 
The  city  to-day,  which  is  in  style 
very  French  in  its  architecture 
and  in  the  courteous  manners  and 
dignified  bearing  of  its  best  peo- 
ple, gives  evidence  of  its  English 
origin  as  well,  in  its  mode  of 
life,  its  customs,  its  ultra  con- 
servatism, and  in  the  -pluck 
and  energy  that  have  ever  char- 
acterized its  people. 

In  1719  the  people  of  Charleston  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  lords  proprietors  and  placed  them- 
selves directly  under  the  British  crown,  and  in 
1780  the  town  was  incorporated  as  the  City  of 
Charleston.  It  is  rich  in  historical  incidents. 
It  has  passed  through  many  deep  waters  and 
stands  to-day  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than 
ever — an  old  city  still  in  a  new  country,  true  to 
its  traditions,  firm  in  its  convictions,  devoted  to 
its  memories  and  loyal  to  all  its  pledges. 

There  is  no  town  on  this  continent  which  has 
more  of  quaint  and  artistic  interest  to  please  the 
eye  and  excite  the  fancy.  For  those  who  care  to 
study  its  history  it  may  be  divided  into  five 
periods — Charlestown  under  the  king ;  Charles- 
ton during  the  Revolutionary  war;  Charleston 
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after  the  Revolution ;  Charleston  during  the 
period  of  the  confederacy ;  Charleston  under  the 
reconstruction,  and  Charleston  as  it  is  today, 
full  of  life  and  energy — the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  port  on  the  south  Atlantic.  One  of 
the  features  that  appeals  to  all  intelligent  visit- 
ors is  the  beautiful  domestic  life  of  its  people. 
They  live  at  home.  They  do  not  waste  their 
time  on  club  life ;  they  do  not  care  for  society 
columns  in  the  newspapers;  they  resent  inter- 
ference with  their  domestic  concerns ;  they  enter- 
tain most  bountifully  those  whom  they  receive 
into  their  confidence. 

The  houses  in  the  city  are  nearly  all  built  with 
their  narrow  gable  ends  to  the  street  and  their 
broad  sides,  with  spacious  galleries  at  every 
floor,  facing  picturesque  gardens  filled  with 
flowers  and  semitropical  plants,  and  enclosed  by 
high  walls,  over  the  tops  of  which  straggling 
vines  often  climb,  giving  to  the  passer-by  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  richness  of  comfort  to  be  found 
inside  and  the  wealth  of  floral  beauty  in  the 
garden  spots.  The  doorways  of  the  typical 
Charleston  house  open  from  the  sidewalk,  but 
only  on  to  the  lower  piazza.  In  the  centre  of 
this  lower  piaz- 
za the  main 
door  of  the 
house  admits 
to  a  spacious 
hallway,  with 
large  rooms  on 
either  side  and 
the  stairway  to 
the  floors 
above,  in  early 
colonial    style. 

There  is  a 
charm  in  all 
these  quaint 
things  and 
ways  that  ap- 
peals to  the 
artist  and  the 
teacher.  It 
shows  the  peo- 
ple of  these 
rushing  days 
how  sweet  and 
satisfying  must 
have  been  the 
life  that  was 
lived  in  the 
long  ago.  No 
description,  however,  could  give  any  idea  of 
what  there  is  to  be  seen  and  felt  here— two  civ- 
ilizations at  one  and  the  same  time :  the  modem 


life  in  the  streets  and  stores  and  the  ancient 
ways  within  the  homes. 

Julian  Ralph,  writing  of  Charleston  in  Har- 
per* 8  Magazine  t  says : 

"In  nothing  is  Charleston  more  admirable  and 
interesting  than  in  its  church  buildings.  Better 
yet,  the  people  know  this — which  is  not  always 
the  case  in  such  matters — and  are  as  proud  of 
them  as  they  should  be.  The  two  old  English 
churches  of  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Phillip's  are  to 
the  city  what  superb  statues  are  to  a  park. 
They  are  beautiful  ornaments — monuments  to  a 
wealth  of  pride  and  taste,  which  may  exist  there, 
but  will  not  be  easily  excelled  in  any  modern 
memorials.  But  the  Huguenot  church,  the  only 
one  in  America,  is  equally  beautiful  in  its  his- 
tory. Its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Vedder, 
has  written  this  concise  statement  of  its  claims 
upon  those  who  venerate  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  especially  that  of  those  liberty-loving  exiles 
of  old.  These  are  his  words:  *  Established  by 
French  protestants,  refugees  from  France  on 
account  of  religious  persecution,  their  descend- 
ants venerating  the  steadfastness  to  principle,  so 
conspicuous  in  their  ancestors,  continue  to  wor- 
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ship  to-day  with  the  same  liturgy,  (translated,) 
published  at  Neufchatel  in  1737  and  1772,  in 
this,  the  only  Huguenot  church  in  America.' 
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**  The  two  Episcopal  churches  of  St.  Phillip's 
and  St.  Michael's  are,  as  I  have  intimated,  the 
most  beautiful  church  edifices  in  the  Carolinas. 
They  ennoble  almost  every  view  of  Charleston 
that  one  gets.  St.  Phillip's  has  the  third  build- 
ing in  which  the  congregation  has  worshipped, 
but  it  copies  the  second  one,  destroyed  in  1835, 
of  wkich  Edmund  Burke  says  that  it  was  *  ex- 
ecuted in  a  very  handsome  taste,  exceeding 
everything  of  that  kind  which  we  have  in  Ameri- 
ca.' The  dramatic  poem,  still  recited  wherever 
English  is  spoken,  which  tells  of  the  daring  of  a 
slave  boy  who  climbed  a  steeple  to  put  out  the 
fire  that  threatened  its  destruction,  wherefore 
his  master  set  him  free,  tells  the  true  story  of  an 
incident  in  the  history  of  St.  Phillip's.  The  poem 
credits  the  incident  to  St.  Michael's,  but  that  is 
a  mistake. 

"Both  of  these  churches  are  of  the  general 
style  of  our  old  St.  Paul's  in  New  York,  but 
both  are  very  much  handsomer.  St.  Michael's 
is  said  to  be  very  like  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
in  London,  so  familiar  to  most  Americans  who 
have  visited  that  city.  The  steeple  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  graduated  chambers,  so  well  pro- 
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portioned  that  each  new  study  of  them  is  a  fresh 
delight.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Charlestonians 
like  to  mention  that  it  has  always  been  a  tradi- 


tion that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  designer 
of  the  building,  though  there  is  better  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  Gibbs,  the  architect  of  the 
London  church  which  it  so  greatly  resembles. 
In  the  steeple  hang  the  bells,  which  are  Charles- 
ton's most  beloved  possession.  Not  only  were 
they  imported  from  England  in  1764,  but  when 
the  British  retired  from  the  city  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  they  were  seized  as  a  military 
perquisite  and  sent  to  London.  There  a  Mr. 
Ryhiner,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  Charles- 
ton, bought  them  and  sent  them  back  to  Charles- 
ton. In  1861  they  were  sent  to  Columbia  for 
safety,  and  when  that  city  was  burned  by  the 
Federal  troops  they  were  ruined  by  the  flames. 
In  1866  they  were  sent  back  to  England  to  be  re- 
cast by  the  descendants  of  the  original  founders, 
and  in  another  twelve  months  they  were  back 
again,  practically  the  same  eight  bells,  but  held 
by  the  government  for  the  payment  of  $2,200 
duty.  That  was  paid  and  the  money  has  since 
been  refunded  by  special  act  of  Congress." 

The  most  ancient  and  interesting  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  Charleston  is  naturally  the  college  of 
Charleston,  founded  in  1785.    If  it  be  true  that 

a  tree  is  to  be 
judged  by  its 
fruits,  the  col- 
lege of  Charles- 
ton may  well 
be  a  pride  to 
Charleston  and 
to  South  Caro- 
lina. The  col- 
lege is  an  en- 
dowed institu- 
tion, independ- 
ent of  secta- 
rian or  political 
control.  No 
spot  in  the  city 
is  more  attract- 
ive than  the 
college  cam- 
pus, shaded  by 
its  ancient  live 
oaks  and  sur- 
rounded by 
its  venerable 
buildings.  The 
style  of  archi- 
tecture, a  com- 
bination of  true 
colonial  and 
classic  Greek,  simple  and  correct,  seems  to  befit 
the  home  of  a  college  founded  by  Revolutionary 
patriots.'    For  many  of  the  founders  of  the  com 
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monwealth  were  the  founders  of  this  old  col- 
lege; notably,  Arthur  Middle  ton,  Thomas  Hey- 
ward,  Jr.,  both  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 
and  General 
Moultrie,  of 
Revolutionary 
fame;  also 
Charles  Pinck- 
ney,  John  Rut- 
ledge,  and 
Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinck- 
ney,  all,  at 
a  later  period, 
signers  of  the 
Constitution  of 
the  United 
States. 

The       South 
Carolina    mili- 
tary   academy 
was      founded 
in      1842     and 
forms    a    part 
of     the     state 
university.  The 
cadets    are    of 
two  kinds,  ben- 
eficiary cadets, 
sixty-eight     of 
whom  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  and  who  in  return  bind  them- 
selves to  teach  for  two  years  in  the  public  schools 
of  South  Carolina,  and  pay  cadets,  who  pay  annu- 
ally $300  in  full  for  board,  clothing,  tuition  and 
medical  attendance.    The  curriculum,  while  it 
does  not  include  the  classical  branches,  embraces 
a  atudy  of  the  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
English  literature  and  science.    The  aim  of  the 
academy  is  not  only  to  secure  that  mental  train- 
ing which  results  in  culture  and  enlightenment, 
but  by  means  of  military  discipline  to  teach  self- 
control  and  subordination  to  law  and  order  in 
early  youth,  when  the  character  is  receiving  its 
life-impress. 

The  high  school  of  Charleston,  founded  in  1839, 
is  one  of  the  best  classical  schools  in  the  country 
and  has  few  equals  in  the  South.  A  liberal  in- 
come from  the  city  enables  it  to  be  maintained 
at  a  cost  to  the  pupil  of  forty  dollars  a  year.  It 
is  a  strictly  classical  school,  the  study  of  Latin 
and  one  other  language  being  obligatory  on  every 
pupil.  There  is  a  preparatory  department  for 
boys  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  regular  graded  course  of  four 
years  the  pupil  is  well  prepared  to  enter  college. 


The  Porter  academy,  founded  in  1867,  at  a 
time  when  the  sons  of  an  impoverished  gentry 
were  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance,  has  given  a 
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school  education  to  3,600  of  this  class,  3,000  of 
whom  have  paid  little  or  nothing — the  majority 
nothing.  This  great  and  patriotic  work  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States  government, 
which  in  1889  deeded  to  the  Porter  academy  the 
old  Charleston  '^  Arsenal "  in  fee  simple,  on  con- 
dition that  it  be  always  used  for  purposes  of 
education.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  A.  Toomer 
Porter  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  forceful 
men  in  South  Carolina ;  his  work  perpetuates  his 
name  forever  among  his  people. 

Public  higher  education  for  women  in  Charles- 
ton is  represented  by  the  Memminger  high  and 
normal  school,  founded  in  1857.  It  aims  to  be  a 
training  school  for  teachers.  It  is  open  to  young 
women  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city 
of  Charleston  on  presentation  of  certificate,  and 
to  others  after  examination  on  the  requirements 
of  the  special  class  for  which  they  apply.  The 
reputation  of  the  Memminger  school  is  deserved- 
ly high  and  it  fills  an  indispensable  want  in  the 
community. 

Quoting  again  from  the  fine  description  by 
Julian  Ralph : 
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"After  one  good  look  around  Charleston,  the 
thing  which  most  amazed  me  was  that  no  one 
had  ever  happened  to  prepare  me  for  finding  a 
city  so  unlike  our  others  that  it  actually  may 
be  said  to  be  '  built  sidewise/  as  if  all  its  houses 
were  at  odds  with  the  streets.  Strange  also  it 
seemed  that  no  one  had  warned  me  that  I  should 
find  it  a  water-color  city  of  reds  and  pinks  and  ' 
soft  yellows,  and  white,  set  against  abundant 
greenery.  Its  own  lovers,  down  there,  like  to 
speak  of  it  as  'old  and  mellow,'  but  that  expresses 
only  a  little  bit  of  what  it  is. 

**  First,  it  is  very  beautiful ;  next,  it  is  dignified 
and  proud  ;  third,  it  is  the  cleanest  city  (or  was 
when  I  was  there)  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and,  last  of  all,  it  is  a  creation  by  itself — a 
city[unlike  any  other  that  I  know  of.  It  is  built  on 
a  spit  of  land  with  water  on  three  sides,  like  New 
York,  and  this  gives  its  people  that  constant  and 
enduring  delight  which  continual  views  of  mov- 
ing water  never  fail  to  provide.  Part  of  its  early 
history  is  that  of  a  planters'  summer  resort,  and 
something  of. that  forgotten  holiday  air  still 
clings  to  it.  If  it  suggests  any  city  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  it  is  New  Orleans — perhaps  because  of 
an  indefinable  Latin  trace  that  is  seen  in  the 
stuccoed  houses  and  walled  gardens,  and  again, 
because  of  the  important  part  the  gardens  play 
there  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  that  results 
from  them. 

**  Nothing  in  Charleston  seemed  more  peculiar 
to  me  than  the  colony  of  buzzards,  which  the 
citizens  have  developed  by  taming  and  protec- 
tion, and  which  spend  a  part  of  each  day  around 
the  market  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  There 
one  may  almost  stumble  over  these  huge  black 
birds,  which  are  elsewhere  scarcely  seen,  except 
at  great  heights,  circling  and  sailing  like  crea- 
tures of  another  world.  I  one  day  counted  thirty- 
eight  buzzards  on  the  cobble  stones  of  the  street, 
upon  only  one  side  of  the  market.  They  are 
quite  as  large  as  eagles,  and  as  black  and  lus- 
trous as  crows,  but  have  white  legs  and  bare, 
wrinkled  brown  necks  that  make  them  look  like 
caricatures  of  old-fashioned  parsons  in  high 
*  chokers.'  They  are  extremely  ungainly,  stiff- 
legged  and  awkward  when  they  walk,  and  when 


they  begin  that  flight  which  they  are  able  to 
master,  so  that  they  appear  even  more  at  ease  in 
the  air  than  are  fishes  in  the  sea,  they  start  out 
with  a  supremely  ridiculous  upward  movement, 
during  which  their  long  legs  hang  down  straight, 
and  their  heads  and  tails  flap  almost  together  on 
either  side  of  their  feet.  They  then  look  as  if 
they  were  being  lifted  by  a  string  around  each 
one's  middle,  and  were  struggling  to  get  free. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  the  common  buzzards, 
without  which  no  view  in  the  southern  country 
is  complete,  but  I  could  [not  find  in  book  or  ac- 
quaintance any  enlightenment  on  the  subject 
further  than  the  jocular  statement  that  they  are 
called  '  the  Charleston  canaries.' 

"  I  quite  boldly  referred  to  the  French  appear- 
ance of  the  city  during  my  visit,  and,  though 
there  were  those  who  upheld  me  in  my  opinion, 
one  very  prominent  gentleman,  himself  of 
Huguenot  descent,  insisted  that  I  was  mistaken. 
He  thought  it  more  likely — almost  positive — 
that  the  courtly  manners  and  formal  politeness 
that  distinguished  the  leaders  of  Charleston's 
best  society  in  the  city's  palmiest  days,  and 
that  have  by  no  means  departed,  were  a  direct 
inheritance  from  the] French.  But  for  the  rest 
he  insisted  that  such  was  the  strength  of  the 
English  domination,  Charleston  was  always,  and 
is  to-day,  pure  English  at  all  important  points. 
In  1793  nearly  500  French  refugees  from  San 
Domingo  made  Charleston  their  refuge,  and  one 
thoughtful  citizen  argued,  without  insistence, 
that  possibly  that  mere  essence,  which  made  the 
place  seem  French  to  me,  was  due  to  the  San 
Domingoans.  However,  the  discussion  was  and 
will  be  futile,  and  for  myself  I  can  only  say  that 
much  in  the  style  of  many  of  the  houses  suggests 
the  same  adaptation  from  the  French  that  we 
see  in  and  around  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  dec- 
oration and  ornaments  that  continually  con- 
front a  visitor  the  French  style  is  pure  and  in- 
dubitable. 

**  From  whatever  its  peculiar  foreignness  may 
be  derived,  Charleston  is  old  and  finished  and 
complete — a  small,  inviting,  pretty — a  dignified, 
almost  splendid,  little  city." 


Mr.  C.  W.  G.  Hyde's  New  Story :  A  man  went  up  to  the  ticket  window  at  the  railroad  station  and 
said  to  the  agent,  "I-i-i-i  w-w-want  a-a-a-a  t-ticket  to  Boston  and  I-i-i-i-i  want  to  go  by  f-f-f-f 
freight  and  not  by  express."  The  agent  looked  at  him  and  said,  "Why,  my  friend,  you  have  chosen 
the  slowest  way  to  travel,  why  do  you  go  by  freight?"  "B-b-bc-c-cause  I  have  a-a-always  f-f-f 
found  it  so  bard  to  express  myself." — Exchange. 
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History  of  arithmetic. 


XXIII.  The  First  American  Arithmetic. 

•Greenwood's  Arithmetic.  The  full  title  of  the 
book  is:  "Arithmetick  |  Vulgar  and  Decimal  | 
with  the  I  Application  |  thereof,  to  |  A  Variety 
of  Cases  |  in  |  Trade  and  Commerce.  |  Boston : 
N.  E.  I  Printed  by  S.  Kneeland  and  T.  Green,  for 
T.  Hancock  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  and  three 
Crowns  in  Ann  Street.    MDCCXXIX." 

The  author,  Isaac  Greenwood,  was  born  May 
7,  1702.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1721,  and  seven  years  later  was  made  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosphy  in  his 
alma  mater.  He  was  the  first  American  to  hold 
this  chair,  and  his  arithmetic  in  1729  was  the 
earliest  arithmetic  by  an  American  author  by 
nearly  sixty  years. 

There  are  two  copies  of  the  arithmetic  in  the 
Harvard  library  and  one  in  the  library  of  con- 
gress. The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows :  In- 
troduction, Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication,  Division,  Reduction,  Vulgar 
Fractions,  Decimal  Fractions,  Roots  and  Pow- 
ers, Continued  Proportion,  Disjunct  Proportion, 
Practice  and  Rules  Relating  to  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. The  following  sub-heads  of  the  last 
chapter  may  be  of  interest:  Fellowship,  Barter, 
Equation  of  Payments,  Loss  and  Gain,  Allega- 
tion, Position,  or  the  Rule  of  False  Interest, 
Rebate  or  Discount,  Annuities,  and  Of  Revers- 
ions and  Freehold  Estates. 

In  the  advertisement  we  find  that  *'The  Au- 
thor's Design  in  the  following  Treatise,  is  to 
give  a  very  Concise  Account  of  Such  Rules  as 
are  of  the  Easiest  Practice  in  all  the  Parts  of 
Vulgar  and  Decimal  Arithmetic ;  and  to  illus- 
trate each  with  such  Examples  as  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  lead  the  Learner  to  the  full  use  thereof 
in  all  other  Instances." 

The  following  will  explain  a  rather  curious  in- 
novation: "The  Reader  will  observe,  that  the 
Author  has  inserted  under  all  those  Rules,  where 
it  was  proper.  Examples  with  Blanks  for  his 
Practice.  This  was  a  Principal  End  to  the  Un- 
dertaking ;  that  such  Persons  as  were  desirous 
thereof  might  have  a  comprehensive  Collection 
of  all  the  best  Rules  in  the  Art  of  Numbering, 


♦This  account  is   taken  from  Greenwood  &   Martin's 
American  Text-Books  in  Arithmetic. 


with  Examples  wrought  b^  themselves.    And 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  favor  this  De-  • 
sign,  'the  Impression  is  made  upon  several  of  the 
best  Sorts  of  Paper.     This  Method  is  entirely 
new    .    .    .    ." 

The  paper  used  in  the  book  is  thick,  the  type 
large.  Words  and  phrases  to  which  the  author 
desires  to  call  special  attention  are  printed  in 
italic  characters,  and,  as  more  than  half  the 
book  is,  in  the  author's  eyes,  important,  more 
than  half  is  printed  in  italics.  The  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  author  seems  to  be  in  most  cases  to 
give  the  rule  in  each  subject,  then  examples 
illustrating  the  rule,  then  examples  for  the  stu- 
dent, and  finally  the  proof.  There  is  very  little 
explanation  aside  from  the  rule.  Each  example 
has  a  "blank"  beneath  it  for  the  student's 
practice.  There  are  no  collections  of  examples 
as  in  modem  books.  At  times,  though  not  al- 
ways, terms,  such  as  annuity,  interest,  etc.,  are 
explained. 

Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Walden  from  whom  the  above 
statement  is  taken  adds,  *'The  copy  which  I 
have  before  me  (one  of  the  Harvard  library 
copies)  would  have  an  additional  interest  for' 
some  persons  from  the  fact  that  on  every  page  is- 
the  impress,  not  of  a  machine,  but  of  a  humane 
hand.  Each  example  has  been  worked  out  by 
some  person  with  the  greatest  care  and  elabor-- 
ateness." 


Some  Misconceptions  of  Number. 


The  December  (1890)  number  of  the  "New 
York  Teachers'  Monographs"  is  devoted  to 
arithmetic  and  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic. 
It  contains  eighteen  articles  by  as  many  leading 
teachers  and  superintendents.  Every  article  is 
suggestive  and  stimulating;  the  entire  mono- 
graph should  be  carefully  read  by  every  teacher 
of  arithmetic.  An  article  on  the  "  Psychology  of 
Number"  is  especially  to  be  commended.  The 
first  article,  "Number  work  in  the  Primary- 
Schools  "  by  Edward  D.  Farrell,  associate  super- 
intendent of  schools.  New  York  City,  however, 
contains  some  fundamental  misconceptions  of 
number  which  I  wish  to  consider  here. 

(1)  In  the  first  place  the  author  says :  "  Most 
of  the  arithmetics  now  in  use  are  based  on 
counting.  They  follow  the  methods  elaborated 
by  the  early  normal  instructors.    These  teachers 
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followed  the  historical  development  of  numbers." 
This  in  itself,  is  suflScient  to  commend  the 
method  of  these  arithmetics  to  the  careful  con- 
tilderation  of  thoughtful  teachers  before  aban- 
"tLoUing  it  for  some  "  new  "  or  **  ratio  "  methods 
that  are  attracting  so  much  attention  at  present. 
The  historical  method  of  development  in  any 
subject  has  the  first  and  strongest  claim  upon 
the  teacher's  attention.  The  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  any  subject  furnishes  the  safest 
test  for  the  innovations  and  fads  that  are  con- 
tinually being  put  forward.  Real  progress  in 
^educational  methods  comes  from  the  improve- 
ment and  adaptation  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment, rather  than  from  the  disregard  of  it. 

(2)  In  the  next  place  we  read :  ''  The  authors 
of  these  books  referred  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  synthesis,  analysis,  and  comparison. 
Synthesis  and  analysis  are  introduced  simul- 
taneously. Comparison  follows  quickly,  but  the 
fact  that  the  objects  used  for  development  of 
number-concepts — beans,  buttons,  tablets,  pen- 
cils, etc. ,  resemble  one  another  without  approach- 
ing numerical  equality,  renders  their  compari- 
son inexact.  Such  material  only  serves  as  a 
basis  for  mathematical  reasoning  when  we  be- 
gin with  "  Make-believe  these  pencils  are  equal," 
or  **  Suppose  these  blocks  are  equal."  The  ma- 
terial develops  the  qualitative  idea  of  number. 
This  idea  is  based  on  resemblance,  while  the 
quantitative  is  based  upon  equality."  Here  we 
have  a  fundamental  misconception  of  number. 
It  should  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that 
number  is  neither  qualitative  or  quantitative  in 
the  sense  used  here.  Number  does  not  take  into 
account  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  objects 
under  consideration  either  in  respect  to  size, 
shape,  weight,  value,  etc.,  or  their  likeness  or 
difference  in  respect  to  color,  odor,  taste,  etc. 
Number  does  not  pretend  to  compare  objects  in 
respect  to  these  properties.  Distinctness  of  the 
objects  is  the  only  thing  assumed  in  number.  If 
the  objects  of  a  collection  are  distinct  they  may 
be  numbered  or  counted.  Number  is  a  definite 
answer  to  the  question.  How  many  objects  are 
there  in  a  given  collection?  A  comparison  of 
two  collections  of  pencils  in  respect  to  number 
does  not  involve  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  the 
pencils  in  either  collection  or  in  the  two  collec- 
tions. The  child  that  has  five  pencils  two  inches 
long  has  just  as  many  pencils  as  the  child  that 
has  five  pencils  six  inches  long.  If  each  child 
were  asked  the  number  of  pencils  he  has,  each 
would  answer  five.  There  is  no  "  Make-believe 
the  pencils  are  equal "  implied  in  the  answer. 
Things  do  not  need  to  "  approach  numerical 
equality  "  (if  such  a  thing  be  possible)  or  equal- 


ity of  any  kind  or  even  similarity  in  order  to  be 
counted  and  thus  form  iihe  basis  for  number 
concepts. 

(3)  In  the  next  place  the  author  points  out 
that  the  Grube  method  differs  from  the  older 
one  by  introducing  multiplication  and  division 
along  with  addition  and  subtraction.  He  then 
adds:  "The  material  used  (in  the  Grube  meth- 
od) is  limited  to  a  few  simple  forms,  generally 
to  inch  cubes.  The  eye  and  the  hand  are  so 
constantly  exercised  in  uniting  and  separating 
these  blocks  that  the  pupils  find  it  hard  to 
separate  the  idea  of  a  unit  from  the  ever-present 
block.  This  fixed  unit  becomes  a  bar  to  the 
logical  development  of  ratio."  Here  we  have 
another  erroneous  notion  of  number  and  count- 
ing ;  viz.,  that  in  counting  a  collection  of  objects 
we  select  one  of  them  as  a  unit  of  comparison, 
and  regard  the  other  objects  as  repetitions  of 
this  unit.  Counting  (number)  and  measuring 
are  here  confused.  Measuring  involves  count- 
ing, while  counting  does  not  involve  measuring. 
In  measuring  we  select  a  definite  part  of  the 
magnitude  to  be  measured  as  a  fixed  unit  and 
then  separate  the  given  magnitude  into  parts ; 
i.  e.,  distinct  things,  and  then  count  these 
parts.  Measuring  is  a  more  difficult  process 
than  counting,  since  it  involves  the  latter. 
Measuring  is  one  of  the  applications  of  number. 
The  race  learned  to  count  discrete  objects  long 
before  the  measuring  continuous  magnitude  was 
thought  of ;  so  also  the  child  should  and  must 
learn  to  count  discrete  objects  before  he  can 
measure  continuous  quantities. 

In  the  above  quotation  we  have  a  most  excel- 
lent reason  for  getting  away  from  the  object  in 
teaching  number,  and  not  a  reason  for  adhering 
to  the  object  by  introducing  a  multiplicity  of 
objects.  The  place  of  objects  in  teaching  num- 
ber is  quite  obvious.  The  first  notions  of  count- 
ing and  number  should  be  obtained  from  dis- 
crete objects,  number-relations  should  be  dis- 
covered by  their  aid  as  long  as  is  necessary,  ob- 
jects should  then  be  abandoned  and  the  number 
system  with  its  properties  should  be  studied,  in 
itself,  later  this  knowledge  of  number  should  \A 
applied  to  objects,  discrete  objects  first,  and 
lastly  to  the  measurement  of  continuous  magni- 
tude. It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  as 
soon  as  the  child  has  gained  some  knowledge  of 
the  number  system  he  is  not  to  apply  this  knowl- 
edge to  objects;  but  that  the  earlier  stages  of 
number  work  should  be  devoted  preeminently  to 
a  study  of  the  number  system  and  its  properties. 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  the  above  quotation 
involves  another  erroneous  idea  of  number,  viz. 
that  number  is  a  ratio.    This  idea  of  number 
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grows  out  of  the  fact  that  counting  and  measur- 
ing are  identical,  and  that  number  has  no  exist- 
ence or  meaning  except  in  connection  with  the 
objects.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  narrow  and 
distorted  conception  of  number,  and  if  carried 
out  would  destroy  a  large,  in  fact,  the  largest, 
part  of  higher  mathematics.  The  ratio  idea  of 
number  has  been  considered  before  in  these  col- 
umns and  needs  no  further  consideration  here. 

J.  B.  Fauqht. 
Blookinoton,  March  12, 1900. 


Thb  Roman  Form  of  Writiko  1900. 


How  shall  we  write  1900  in  Roman  letters? 
It  has  been  fairly  generally  admitted  that  two 
ways  are  correct — ^namely  MDCCCC.  and  MCM. 
—and  that  the  latter  is  preferable.  Now  a  cor- 
respondent maintains  that  neither  of  these  is 
legitimate.    He  says : 

"The  year  1900  should  be  written  MDOD. 
One  important  principle  of  the  Roman  system  is 
that  the  most  valuable  digit  is  placed  first,  and 
then  others  as  much  as  possible  of  gradually 
decreasing  value,  till  the  required  number  is 
complete.  Thus  MDOLVI.  for  1656.  Another 
is  that  four  similar  digits  shall  not  follow  each 
other.  The  exception  to  this  latter  rule  which 
is  found  on  the  face  of  a  watch  is,  as  is  well 
known,  of  merely  mediaeval  origin. 

"  Now,  as  the  number  which  we  desire  to  write 
is  1900,  we  commence  with  MD.  To  account  for 
the  remaining  400  we  must  accordingly  resort  to 
the  device  of  placing  a  detracting  digit  before  a 
digit  representing  exactly  that  much  more  than 
the  required  value,  in  this  instance  a  hundred. 
Our  400  is,  therefore,  expressed  by  CD.  and  the 
entire  1900  is  shown  as  MDCD."— 5t.  Louis  Star. 


SOI.UTIOX8. 


(Diiferent  answers  are  given,  depending  on  the  value  of 
thickness  taken.— Sd.] 

13.  Problem  117,  page  198. 

How  many  layers  of  such  gold  would  equal  the 
thickness  of  a  leaf  of  this  book? 

Thickness  of  hook=Ji  in.  No.  of  leaves  in 
book  (456-i-2)*=228  leaves.  Each  leaf=,iT  of  % 
in.=iAT  lii«  iAt  in.-KjjiV¥Tr  thickness  of  gold 
leaf==,/„X???!?o  =1,0024-,  about  1000  layers. 

— James  L.  Allen,  Henryville. 

14.  Problem  34,  page  327. 
8a'X.7854«5026.56  sq.  rds.  area  of  field.  6  a.= 

960  sq.  rds.,  area  of  road.  5026.564-960=5986.56 
sq.  rds.,  area  of  field  and  road.  5986.56-^.7854= 
7622.34-.  1/7622.3=87.34-,  diameter  of  field,  in- 
cluding road  on  opposite  sides.    87.3 — 80=7.3, 


width  of  road  on  both  opposite  sides  of  field.  }4 
of  7.3=3.65,  width  of  road. 

— £.  B.  Moore,  Floyd's  Knobs. 

15.  Problem  9,  page  344. 

To  begin  with,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved, 
as  it  is  given  in  the  book ;  that  is  it  is  impossible 
to  put  the  posts  8  feet  apart  around  such  a  field. 
If  we  should  put  a  post  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of 
the  field  and  set  them  8  feet  apart  the  last,  or 
166th  post  would  be  at  the  N.  E.  corner.  Now 
beginning  at  this  post  and  putting  them  on  the 
east  side,  the  82nd  post  would  be  just  4  feet 
from  the  S.  £.  corner,  but  the  author  evidently 
meant  to  place  a  post  there  so  we  would  have  83 
posts  on  the  east  side,  165  on  the  south  side,  82 
on  the  west  side,  166  on  the  north  side.  (166+ 
1654-83+82) X.28  gives  $114.08,  cost  of  posts.  80 
rds+80  rds+40  rds+40  rds=240  rds  or  3,960  feet, 
entire  distance  around  field. 

The  fencing  is  6  m.  wide  so  that  four  boards 
1  foot  long  would  be  the  same  as  two  board  feet. 
3960X2=7920  board  feet. 
7920+1000X$18.50=$146.52,  cost  of  boards. 
$146.52+$114.06=260.60,  cost. 

N.  B.  The  difiiculty  perhaps  was  in  counting 
the  posts;  we  should  remember  it  takes  two 
posts  for  the  first  8  feet. 

— D.  W.  QiLLESPiB,  Burdick,  Ind* 

16.  I  offer  the  following  reasoning  on  the  pro- 
cess of  solving  No.  16  in  the  April  Educator: 
Since  each  $80  is  to  purchase  an  acre  of  land, 
and  since  $80  bounds  QH  sq-  ft.,  then  one  acre 
is  the  same  part  of  the  tract,  bounded  by  dol- 
lars, 80  to  the  acre,  as  6K  sq.  rds.  is  of  one  acre ; 
hence  the  solution  is  general  and  correct. 

— D.  W.  Lawrence. 

17.  Three  circles  each  containing  100  acres  are 
tangent  to  each  other.  What  is  the  area  enclosed 
by  them? 

A  circle  containing  100  acres  has  a  diameter  of 
142.73+rds.     . 

.'.  the  equilateral  triangle  joining  their  cen- 
ters is  142.73  +  rds.  on  a  side. 

The  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle  142.73  + 
rds.  on  a  side  is  55.116  +  acres. 

As  this  is  an  equilateral  triangle  each  angle  is 
60°,  or  J  of  a  circumference. 

.'.  Any  one  of  those  sections  of  the  circles  en- 
closed by  the  portion  of  the  triangle  it  contains 
is  i  of  the  circle,  or  16%  acres. 

Then  the  three  sections  enclosed  in  the  tri- 
angle contain  50  acres. 

Then  55.116  +  acres  (area  of  the  triangle)  less 
50  acres  =  5.116  +  acres,  left  for  the  ground  en- 
closed by  these  tangent  circles. 

— Geo.  E.  Carrothers,  Kentland,  Ind. 
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Cbbdits. 
D.  W.  Gillespie,  Burdick,  13,  14, 15.  17 ;  J.  C. 
Flitch,  Decatur,  14, 15 ;  Rufus  Watts,  Union,  13 ; 
James  L.  Allen,  Henryville,  13, 14 ;  E.  B.  Moore, 
Floyd's  Knobs,  13, 14, 15 ;  C.  E.  Crawford,  Mul- 
berry, 15;  I.  S.  Morse,  Crumstown,  13, 14, 15;  J. 
Scheper,  Oldenburg,  13,  14,  15;  D.  M.  Myers, 
Woodburn,  17 ;  B.  F.  Shaw,  Grandview,  13, 15 ; 
C.  0.  Alton,  Fritchton,  14;  Henry  F.  Meier, 
Edwardsport,  14 ;  Wiley  Hamilton,  Sandborn,  14 ; 
Geo.  F.  Metzer,  Meltzer,  17 ;  H.  S.  Burlingame, 
Sparta,  14, 15,  17;  F.  C.  Walker,  Leipsic.  14,  15; 
Clara  Damon,  Ft.  Wayne,  14 ;  Roy  Jones,  Talma, 
14,  17 ;  E.  E.  Landis,  Camden,  15 ;  C.  V.  Peterson, 
West  Point,  14, 15 ;  C.  A.  Wald,  Valentine,  14, 15, 
17 ;  Ernest  Applegate,  Thomtown,  14,  15, 17 ;  D. 
W.  Lawrence,  Ridgeville,  13,  14, 15;  S.  B.  Gush- 
ing, Michigan  City,  13 ;  J.  B.  Schwartz,  Collings- 
wood,  13,  14;  R.  R.  Wyatt,  Spencerville,  14; 
Edna  Owens,  Winamac,  14;  J\  A.  Brickley, 
Bluffton,  14,  15;  Claus  Brink,  McCool,  14,  15; 
Geo.  C.  Carrothers,  Kentland,  14, 15, 17. 


COBBBCTION* 


We  gladly  give  place  to  the  following  correc- 
tion.   Several  readers  noted  the  error : 

The  published  solution  of  the  9th  problem  in 
the  mathematical  department  of  the  Inland  Ed- 
ucator for  May  is  incorrect.  The  error  is  the 
assumption  that  rectangles  AC  and  EG  are  sim- 
ilar. 

Let  X  and  y  be  the  No.  of  rds.  respectively  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  unplowed  land 
EG. 

Then  xy=1600. 

And  X — y=40. 

Whence  x=64.72-f . 

80— 64.72-f=7.64— rds.  width  of  plowed  strip. 
2 

— A.  B.  Mavity,  Jonesboro,  Ind. 


SOLXTTIONS  BEQUB8TKD. 


18.  Solve  No.  61,  page  305. 

19.  Solve  No.  32,  page  302. 

20.  Solve  No.  9,  page  354. 

21.  Solve  No.  11,  page  355. 

22.  A  field  whose  ilength  is  to  its  width  as  2  to 
3  contains  15  A.  A  man  plows  around  it  until 
he  has  plowed  one-half  of  it.  Find  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  unplowed  part. 


Shobt  Cuts.— VII. 


DIVISION. 

28.  To  divide  by  5,  point  oflf  one  place  from 
the  right  and  multiply  by  2.  e.  g.,  785h-5=78.5 
X2==157. 


24.  To  divide  by  25,  point  off  two  places  from 
the  right  and  multiply  by  4.  e.  g.,  8625-»-26= 
86.25X4=345.00. 

25.  To  divide  by  125,  point  off  three  places 
from  the  right  and  multiply  by  8.  e.  g.,  7625 
-*-125=7.625X8=61. 

26.  To  divide  by  any  aliquot  part  of  100,  point 
off  two  places  from  the  right  and  multiply  by 
the  number  which  produces  the  aliquot  part, 
e.  g.,  874-Kl6%=8.74X6=52.44. 

963-5-33>i=9.63X8=28.89. 

27.  Contraction  by  writing  the  successive  new 
dividends  without  writing  the  partial  products. 
The  following  example  will  illustrate : 

96435H-43. 
Operation :        4^  96435  |  2242 
104 
183 
115 

29  remainder. 
By  a  little  practice  this  method  may  be  rapid- 
ly used  and  will  prove  a  great  time-saver. 

SOMB  New  Books. 


The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics,— ThiM 
book  comes  from  the  Macmillan  Company  and 
is  written  by  Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,  principal 
of  the  state  normal  school  at  Brockport,  New 
York.  Dr.  Smith,  by  training,  experience,  teach- 
ing ability,  and  wide  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  mathematics  is  specially  fitted  for  writ- 
ing such  a  book,  and  has  performed  his  task  well. 
The  subject  is  treated  under  the  three  heads  of 
Arithmetic ,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Each  of  the 
subjects  is  treated  historically,  pedagogically, 
and  mathematically.  The  author  has  no  pet 
method  to  exploit.  Common  sense  and  the  keen 
logic  of  the  mathematician  are  shown  on  every 
page.  The  book  is  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to 
single  out  any  particular  chapter  for  special 
mention.  Chapter  VIII,  Typical  Parts  of  Al- 
gebra, is  so  unique  however  that  I  give  it  partic- 
ular notice.  In  this  chapter  the  subjects  of 
Definitions,  Signs  of  Aggregation,  Quadratics, 
Equivalent  Equations  and  Graphic  Methods  are 
treated  in  a  way  that  will  give  the  average 
teacher  a  power  never  before  dreamed  of.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  so  valuable  that  no  progressive 
teacher  of  mathematics  can  afford  to  be  without 
it. 

(14).  How  to  Become  Quick  at  Figures. — ^The 
above  book  comes  from  Arthur  Hinds  &,  Co., 
New  York.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the 
subject  of  rapid  methods  that  has  appeared. 
The  methods  employed  are  the  best  known. 
The  book  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  arithmet- 
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ical  information.  The  collection  of  problems 
under  the  head  of  Amtising  Arithmetic  is  unusu- 
ally good.  Every  teacher  will  find  the  book 
suggestive  and  helpful.  Its  frequent  use  in  the 
schoolroom  would  enliven  and  enrich  the  arith- 
metic work. 

Speer's  Advanced  Arithmetic. — This  book  follows 
the  general  plan  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  se- 
ries. The  subjects  of  measurement,  comparison 
and  ratio  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
However  much  mathematicians  may  differ  from 
Mr.  Speer  in  fundamental  theory,  they  must  ad- 
mit that  he  has  worked  out  his  view  in  a  definite 
and  interesting  manner.  The  problems  are  in- 
teresting and  thought-provoking.  In  the  main, 
the  problems  of  each  list  are  individual,  that  is, 
the  solution  of  the  first  does  not  furnish  a  key 
for  the  others  of  the  list.  The  book  will  certain- 
ly be  helpful  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

CooVs  Synthetic  Arithmetic. — This  book  comes 
from  the  press  of  Tracy,  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  The  book  is  not  intended  as  a  text- 
book for  pupils  but  rather  as  a  hand-book  for 
teachers.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  mate- 
rial not  usually  found  in  text-books,  but  which 
may  be  used  with  great  effectiveness  by  a  wide- 
awake teacher.  The  treatment  of  short  methods 
of  multiplication  and  division  is  well  worth  the 


price  of  the  book.  All  the  subjects  are  treated 
from  a  modern  standpoint,  the  current  business 
terms  and  customs  being  employed.  The  chap- 
ters on  the  metric  system  and  electro  motive 
power  are  excellent.  The  book  is  worthy  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  teacher. 

Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic  by  S.  W.  Baird, 
principal  of  the  Franklin  grammar  school, 
Wilkesbarre,  Penna.,  is  now  completed  through 
grammar  grades.  The  first  four  books  contain 
an  abundance  of  fresh  and  well  arranged 
material  for  the  first  four  years  of  school.  The 
many  illustrations  and  the  practical  character 
of  the  exercises  will  certainly  make  the  books 
both  interesting  and  valuable.  The  fifth  book 
for  the  grammar  grades  is  an  unusually  good 
one.  Mere  rules  and  definitions  do  not  receive 
much  attention,  but  in  their  place  is  a  large 
number  of  practical  problems.  The  statement 
plan  of  solution  deserves  special  commendation . 
The  book  closes  with  an  excellent  chapter  on 
the  principles  of  algebraic  equations. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Hanna,  absent  on  leave  from  the 
Mathematical  Department  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, has  decided  to  remain  another  year  at  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  holds  the  Har- 
rison Fellowship  in  mathematics. 


Picnic 

It's  June  agin,  an'  in  my  soul  I  feel  the  fillin' 

joy 
That's  sure  to  come  this  time  o'  year  to  every 

little  boy ; 
For  every  June  the  Sunday-schools  at  picnic 

may  be  seen, 
Where  **  fields  beyont  the  swellin'  floods  stand 

dressed  in  livin'  green ; " 
Where  little  girls  are  skeered  to  death  with 

spiders,  bugs  and  ants. 
An'  little  boys  get  grass  stains  on  their  go-to 

meetin'  pants. 
It's  June  agin,  an'  with  it  all,  what  happiness  is 

mine— 
There's  goin'  to  be  a  picnic  an'  I'm  goin'  to 

jine ! 

One  year  I  jined  the  Baptists,  an'  goodness  how 

it  rained ! 
(But  grandpa  says  that  that's  the  way  "Baptize" 

is  explained.) 
An'  once  I  jined  the  'Piscopals  and  had  a  heap 

o'  fun — 
But  the  boss  of  all  the  picnics  was  the  Presby- 

teriun  1 


Time., 

They  had  so  many  puddin's,  sallids,  sandwidges 

and  pies 
That  a  fellow  wisht  his  stummick  was  as  hungry 

as  his  eyes  I 
Oh,  yes,  the  eatin'  Presbyteriuns  give  yer  is  so 

fine 
That  when  they  have  a  picnic,  you  bet  I'm  goin' 

to  jine  1 

But  at  this  time  the  Methodists  have  special 
claims  on  me. 

For  they're  goin  to  give  a  picnic  on  the  21st, 
D.  V. 

Why  should  a  liberal  Universalist  like  me  ob- 
ject 

To  share  the  joys  of  fellowship  with  every  friend- 
ly sect  ? 

However  het'rodox  their  articles  of  faith  else- 
wise  may  be. 

Their  doctrine  of  fried  chick'n  is  a  savin'  grace 
to  me! 

So  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  weather  bein'  fine. 

They're  goin'  to  give  a  picnic,  an'  I'm  goin'  to 
jine ! 

—Eugene  Field. 
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MUSIC. 


J.  a.  CBABBB,  ABUand,  Ky. 


Why  Shoitld  Music  be  Taught  in  Our 
Public  Schools? 


Education,  to  be  complete,  must  develop, 
symmetrically,  the  physical,  mental,  psychical 
and  spiritual  parts  of  our  being.  The  neglect  of 
either  results  in  deformity,  degeneration  and 
devolution. 

We  often  fail  to  realize  how  powerful  the  ef- 
fects of  the  emotions  are,  and  in  how  many 
ways  they  manifest  themselves.  They  may  be 
compared  to  the  inner  forces  of  a  volcano  which 
at  times  burst  forth  with  terrific  effects,  or,  the 
frightful  tornado,  dragging  death  and  devasta- 
tion in  its  path,  and  again  to  the  life  giving  sun- 
shine and  fruitful  showers  filling  the  world  with 
joy. 

We  all  know  that  the  young  mind  is  incapable 
of  giving  undivided  attention  for  as  long  a  time 
as  a  mature  mind.  For  this  reason  we  resort  to 
all  imaginable  means  to  interest  our  pupils.  All 
the  work  undertaken  to  impress  a  weary  mind 
ends  in  failure.  It  is  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, ''like  pouring  water  on  a  duck's  back." 
Music  will  do  the  work  of  a  stimulant. 

At  such  a  moment  of  somnolency  lay  aside  all 
other  -work.  Let  in  plenty  of  pure  air.  Give 
some  few  breathing  exercises.  Sing  a  few  songs 
of  joyous  ideas,  in  good  lively  time.  Then  study 
the  technical  parts  of  the  selection  but  do  this 
only  when  the  interest  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
vived. You  will  observe  with  delight,  the  pale 
little  faces  redden  with  living  fire,  the  glow  in 
their  eyes  rekindle,  the  whole  electric  machine 
of  their  being  thrilling  as  their  pulses  throb 
with  the  oxygen  laden  blood.  The  flood  gates 
of  the  mind  have  been  thrown  open,  and  the 
spring  tide  of  thought  flows  in  to  enrich  the 
barren  fields.  Then  take  up  your  work  again 
and  observe  with  how  little  friction  your  educa- 
tional machine  will  run.  You  have  placed  the 
minds  of  your  pupils  in  a  receptive  attitude  for 
truth.— TFm.  G.  Bek. 


The  Emotional  Side  In  Music. 


In  many  cases  the  methods  are  wrong,  putting 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  mechanical  side,  and 
dwarfing  the  natural  faculties  of  the  child.  No 
system  of  music  will  succeed  in  the  hands  of  an 
incompetent  teacher.  The  ideal  should  always 
be  present,  and  mechanical  processes  should  be 


avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  child  is  enti- 
tled to  the  best  there  is  in  music,  and  to  this  end 
the  best  examples  should  be  used  in  the  earliest 
drill  exercises.  The  child  is  a  creature  rather  of 
emotion  than  of  reason,  and  music  therefore 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  his  highest  facul- 
ties. Children  get  most  of  their  information 
through  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  therefore 
the  practice  of  analysis  should  be  avoided  in 
teaching  young  children.  Children  should  sing 
before  they  study,  while  they  study,  and  by  rea- 
son of  their  study.  The  child  should  learn  to 
sing  with  spontaneity.  As  the  process  goes  on 
it  should  be  left  more  and  more  to  its  own  re- 
sources. The  songs  should  be  made  the  lan- 
guage of  the  soul,  and  time  should  not  be  wasted 
on  anything  bat  the  best  of  music.  More  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  appealing  to  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  pupils,  as  is  done  in  the  teach- 
ing of  literature.  They  should  be  taught  not  to 
be  musicians,  but  the  literature,  the  history  and 
the  geography  of  music.  Many  of  the  pupils  of 
the  high  school  are  not  even  familiar  with  the 
terms  of  music.  They  take  up  a  program  and 
they  are  confronted  with  language  that  is  strange 
to  them,  and  in  this  way  they  listen  to  it  with- 
out a  correct  understanding.  Music  should  have 
a  background  of  history  and  literature,  which 
gives  the  child  a  perspective  that  will  appeal 
strongly  to  its  imagination  in  a  way  that  noth- 
ing else  can  do.  It  will  associate  the  great  mas- 
ters of  music  and  their  works  with  the  litera- 
ture and  the  history  of  the  countries  from  which 
the  music  derived  its  inspiration. — C.  H.  Cong- 
dan. 


Db.  a.  E.  Winship  on  Public  School 
Music. 


But,  all  in  all,  music  has,  probably,  been  the 
best  illustration  of  newness  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing an  old  subject.  Indeed,  it  is  largely  a  new 
subject.  Although  music  is  taught  in  many 
cities  and  towns  there  are  more  American  chil- 
dren who  are  not  taught  music  in  school  than 
there  are  who  receive  such  teaching.  The 
original  method,  that  which  was  the  pioneer 
East  and  West,  was  the  National  System  of  Ginn 
&  Co.  This  was  followed  by  the  Normal  Music 
Course  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  The  former  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  field  until  about  sixteen  years 
ago,  then  for  fourteen  years  it  shared  the  music 
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market  with  the  Normal  Mime  Course.  Three 
years  ago  the  Natural  Music  Course  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  came  into  the  field,  and  now 
the  Modem  Music  Series  of  Scott,  Foresman  Sc 
Co.,  Chicago,  enters  the  arena.  A  study  of  the 
placing  of  emphasis  by  each  of  these  music 
courses  would  be  interesting  in  view  of  the 
above  analysis.  Each  has  a  philosophy,  each 
advocates  a  special  spirit  in  song,  and  each  has 
its  own  devices.  The  names  have  not  been  acci- 
dental. The  one  was  national  in  its  purpose, 
one  was  normal  in  its  method,  one  natural  in  its 
spirit,  and  the  last  is  thoroughly  modern  in  its 
application  of  the  philosophy  of  music,  of  the 
psychology  of  developing  the  art  of  singing,  and 
of  the  pedagogy  of  teaching  music. 

As  a  whole,  these  systems  of  music  have  done 
much  by  way  of  influencing  the  teaching  of 
other  subjects.  There  is  scarcely  a  public  school 
music  teacher  or  supervisor  in  the  United  States 
who  is  not  devoted  to  one  or  other  of  these  sys- 
tems. It  is  not  loyalty  to  a  publishing  house, 
for  these  men  care  nothing  for  other  publica- 
tions of  the  house,  nor  is  it  a  craze  over  some 


device,  but  it  is  loyalty  to  the  whole  idea — phi- 
losophy, spirit,  and  method — which  the  national, 
normal,  natural,  or  modern  system  represents. 
When  a  new  course  like  the  Modem  Music  Series 
presents  itself,  therefore,  it  does  not  attempt  to 
win  its  way  by  pictures,  as  a  geography  or  read- 
ing book  does,  but  by  some  ideals,  as  the  having 
of  all  the  songs  classic  in  poetry  and  melody,  or 
the  method  of  drill  from  sections  of  the  melody 
rather  than  from  the  scale. 

There  is  no  other  subject  whose  discussions 
are  upon  so  high  a  plane  as  these,  none  which 
appeal  to  so  high  a  range  of  intelligence.  The 
old-time  discussions  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Holt 
were  enlightening  all  along  the  line.  They  did 
much  to  extend  the  study  of  singing  in  school, 
and  one  hazards  nothing  in  saying  that  the  pres- 
ent teachings  of  Messrs.  Ripley  and  Foresman 
will  extend  the  field  of  public  school  music  fifty 
per  cent.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of 
any  teacher,  whatever  the  subjects  she  teaches, 
to  study  the  philosophy  and  spirit  of  a  great 
music  series. 


FUNNY  LITTLE  BROWN  OWL. 


MARGARET   COOTS   BROWN. 


^ 


^^^^ 


1.  Fun-  ny  lit  -  tie  brown  owl,  looks*  so    won  -  droas  wise,     Wink-ing     and      a 

2.  Fun  -  ny  lit  -  tie  brown  owl,  head   just    like      a       cat ;      Won  -  der      if      you 

3.  Fun  -  ny  lit  -  tie  brown  owl,  with      a      horn  -  y      beak,     Catch -es     help  -  less 

4.  Fun  -  ny  lit  -  tie  brown  owl,    al  -  ways  cry-  ing  **who-oo !"  Can  -  not  guess,  you 
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^ 
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blink  -  ing     with    your    big    round  eyes, 
did    -    n*t     make  your  supper  on  a    rat. 
fish    -    es     swim  -  ming    in       the      creek. 
Btu     -    pid?      Is        it         I  or      you? 
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loves  the  hol-low  tree :  Deep  down  in     the  moss-  y    nest  lit  -  tie  owl-  ets  three, 

fly  -  ing  in    the  dark,  Don't  you  want  a      fire    -     fly,   to    light  you  with  his  spark? 
watching  for  your  prey,  Dar  -  ling  lit  -  tie    rab-bits  bet  -  ter  run  a      -      way. 

works  so  hard  at  night,  Now  you're  sleeping  soundly   in   the  broad      day      -      light. 


AVho-oo. 


who-oo-oo. 


who-oo. 
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who-oo. 


who-oo. 


who-oo whoo !  whoo !  whoo ! 
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Memorizii^q  and  Understanding. 


By  SAMUEL  FINDLEY,  Ph.  D. 


SHOULD  children  ever  memorize  what  they 
do  not  understand?  is  a  question  in  which 
both  teachers  and  parents  are  interested.  The 
doctrine  and  practice  of  former  times  answered 
the  question  with  a  very  decided  affirmative. 

Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  the 
work  of  the  school  as  well  as  the  home  training 
consisted  largely  in  memorizing  or  **  learning  by 
heart "  what  was  dimly  or  not  at  all  understood. 
The  writer  remembers  very  vividly  his  first  les- 
sons in  Latin,  which  consisted  solely  of  the 
memorizing  of  words  as  meaningless  to  him  as 
Choctaw.  The  first  lesson  was,  hic^  haeCy  hoc, 
hujiLS,  hujus,  hujuSj  huic,  huiCf  huic,  hunc,  hanCy 
hocy  etc.  This  and  the  other  paradigms  were 
repeated  ad  nauseam y  with  the  accompaniment 
of  sighs  and  tears,  and  recited  to  a  college  pro- 
fessor for  weeks  before  even  two  words  were  put 
together  to  express  meaning.  About  the  same 
time,  the  definitions,  rules,  **  systematic  order 
of  parsing,"  etc.,  of  Kirkham's  English  Orammar 
were  "  learned  by  heart ''  and  recited,  and  these 
were  about  as  devoid  of  meaning  as  the  Latin 
paradigms.  In  arithmetic  "  sums  "  were  worked 
by  rule,  without  explai^ation  and  in  great  meas- 
ure without  thought.  Prior  to  all  this,  and 
mainly  before  he  could  read,  he  had  memorized 
by  ear,  psalms  and  other  whole  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  together  with  that  wonderful  system  of 
theology  known  as  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  begins,  "What  is  the 
Chief  End  of  Man?"  These  were  repeated 
again  and  again  through  the  years  of  youth,  un- 
til they  became  as  familiar  as  the  multiplication 
table.  And  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  now 
count  these  early  lessons  among  my  most  valua- 
ble possessions.  Bless  the  memory  of  a  good 
mother  and  elder  sisters  who  taught  me  them. 

All  this  and  much  more  was  acquired  by  dint 
of  pure  word  memorizing.  But  when  the  pro- 
cess of  mental  digestion  did  begin  there  was  a 
pretty  good  supply  of  material  to  work  upoil. 

Such  was  once  the  all  but  universal  practice. 
The  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table,  and 
everything  else  for  that  matter,  were  learned  by 
rote — purely  a  memoriter  process.  I  knew  stu- 
dents in  college  to  commit  to  memory  verbatim 
geometrical  demonstrations  and  recite  them  in 
the  class-room.  There  was  little  attempt  at  the 
cultivation  of  observation  and  less  of  reflection 
and  understanding.  Religious  instruction  in 
the  home  was  conducted  in  the  same  way.  It 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  verbal  mem- 


orizing of  scripture  passages  and  catechisms. 
If  any  ideas  were  lodged  or  any  thought  started 
in  the  mind,  it  was  incidental  and  not  the  result 
of  purpose  or  plan  in  the  teaching.  Indeed, 
the  most  absurd  ideas  often  resulted. 

But  a  reaction  came,  and  the  opposite  extreme 
has  been  reached  in  some  cases,  as  witness  the 
following  quotations  from  recent  writers : 

"The  memory  should  never  anticipate  the  in- 
telligence." 

"The  pupil  should  commit  nothing  to  his  mem- 
ory which  has  not  first  passed  through  his  under- 
standing." 

"No  facts  should  be  acquired  by  children  un- 
less the  principles  underlying  them  are  first 
made  clear.  No  words  should  be  committed  to 
their  memories,  or  ever  employed  in  their  hear- 
ing, imless  previously  explained  and  thoroughly 
understood." 

The  absurdity  of  this  last  quotation  is  very 
apparent.  To  state  it  is  to  refute  it.  From  ear- 
liest infancy  words  continually  and  unavoidably 
fall .  upon  a  child's  ears  as  mere  unmeaning 
sounds,  which  afterwards  come  to  have  meaning. 
In  this  way  more  than  any  other  does  a  child 
acquire  the  use  of  language.  It  is  true  that  the 
process  of  associating  words  with  things  goes  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  should  do  so  perhaps  more 
than  it  does ;  but  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  a  child 
should  never  hear  or  utter  words  until  they  are 
thoroughly  understood  as  to  say  that  a  child 
should  never  see  a  horse  until  it  knows  all  about 
a  horse.  As  Chancellor  Payne  puts  it,  "To  say 
that  we  should  memorize  only  what  we  under- 
stand is  very  much  like  saying  that  we  should 
commit  nothing  to  the  stomach  until  it  has  been 
digested.  We  eat  to  the  end  that  we  may  di- 
gest ;  and  we  must  confide  material  to  the  re- 
tentive power  of  the  mind  in  order  that  the  in- 
telligence may  have  something  to  work  upon." 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  there  is  a  process 
of  mastication  which  precedes  the  committing 
of  food  to  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
corresponding  mental  process  which  should  pre- 
cede the  committing  of  mental  aliment  to  the 
memory. 

The  whole  truth  in  relation  to  this  subject  is 
not  easily  stated  in  few  words.  It  does  not  all 
lie  at  either  extreme,  nor  yet  at  any  one  point 
between,  but  rather  all  the  way  along  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  Probably  not  a  human 
mind  exists  that  does  not  retain  in  memory 
much  that  it  does  not  fully  understand.    All 
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through  life  we  commit  to  the  memory  facts  and 
principles  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  As  the- pen  traces  these 
lines  a  street  car  is  passing  rapidly  without  any 
visible  propelling  power.  P  hiave  learned  the 
fact  that  it  is  propelled  by  eleetricity,  and  my 
memory  holds  that  fact  very  securely ;  but  there 
is  very  little  about  it  that  I  understand.  Faith 
'  accepts  and  memory  retains  truths  of  the  high- 
est importance  which  the  highest  human  intelli- 
gence cannot  understand.  Trust  and  obedience 
to  authority,  without  full  understanding,  are  of 
the  essence  of  that  child-like  spirit  so  highly 
commended  by  the  Great  Teacher.  There  is  no 
time  in  life  when  there  are  not  a  good  many 
things  to  be  received  purely  upon  authority. 

In  the  early  years  of  life  memory,  spontaneous 
and  verbal  memory,  is  at  its  best.  It  is  at  this 
period  that  Dr.  Bain  advises  **  that  principles, 
maxims,  theorems,  formulas,  definitions,  which 
need  to  obtain  a  firm  place  in  the  memory,  be 
given  a  little  in  advance  of  their  being  fully  un- 
derstood," and  that  Noah  Porter  recommends  the 
learning  of  **  stories,  verses,  poems,  facts,  and 
dates,  as  freely  and  as  accurately  as  the  child's 
mind  can  be  made  to  respond  to  such  tasks."  A 
little  later  all  these  acquisitions  should  be  se- 
cured against  loss  by  recasting  in  the  mold  of 
reflection  and  understanding. 

These  early  years  are  the  mother's  great  op- 
portunity. That  mother  misses  her  opportunity 
and  fails  in  one  of  her  highest  duties  who  neg- 
lects to  store  the  memory  of  her  child  with 
words  of  wisdom  which  may  become  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  character.  Mothers  cannot  be 
too  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
storing  the  memory  of  their  children  with  that 
which  will  afford  nourishment  and  strength  in 
after  years. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  much  of  the  modern 
Sunday  school  teaching  comes  short.  Most  of 
the  time  now  spent  in  talk  and  story-telling 
might-  be  used  with  far  greater  profit  in  thor- 
oughly fixing  in  the  memory  the  pure  words  of 
the  sacred  scriptures." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  should  be 
no  exercise  of  the  understanding  in  the  early 
years.  There  are  many  things,  in  school  and 
out,  adapted  to  the  childish  understanding.  The 
young  mind's  desire  to  know  " the  reason  why" 
may  often,  but  not  always,  be  wisely  gratified. 
The  intelligence  should  be  awakened.  The  con- 
stant endeavor  of  parents  as  well  as  teachers 
should  be  to  lead  the  children  to  get  the  sense 
and  to  form  the  habit  of  looking  for  meaning. 
But  when  the  most  skilful  have  done  their  ut- 
most in  this  direction,  there  will  still  be  time 


and  place  for  laying  by  in  store  much  material 
for  future  elaboration  and  use. 

Nothing  here  said  should  be  construed  in  op- 
position to  the  proper  training  of  the  child's  ob- 
serving powers  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  language  by  objective  teaching. 
This  ought  we  to  do  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone. 

Akbon,  Ohio. 


The  Blxte  IjAWS  or  Connecticut. 


Not  long  ago  there  came  into  my  possession, 
for  a  few  days,  an  old  history  of  Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts.  In  this  book  is  a  reprint  of 
some  of  the  old  blue  laws  of  Connecticut.  Noth- 
ing is  said  in  doubt  of  their  genuineness  but  the 
Encyclopedia  Britanica  says : 

*'  The  code  commonly  called  the  Blue  Laws  of 
Connecticut  J  is  now  generally  considered  to  have 
been  a  forgery  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters.  The 
early  statutes  were  not  peculiarly  severe  or  in- 
tolerant and  no  case  of  execution  for  witchcraft 
is  known." 

However  this  may  be  the  laws  are  interesting 
and  amusing  and  no  doubt  reflect  some  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 

Mr.  Fiske,  who  weighs  evidence  carefully  be- 
fore he  affirms  an  historical  fact  says:  "The 
story  of  the  Blue  Laws  was  first  published  in 
1781  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  a  Tory  refugee 
in  London,  who  took  delight  in  horrifying  our 
British  cousins  with  tales  of  wholesale  tarring 
and  feathering  done  by  the  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution. In  point  of  strict  veracity  Dr.  Peters 
reminds  one  of  Baron  Munchausen ;  he  declares 
that  the  river  at  Bellows  Falls  flows  so  fast  as  to 
float  iron  crow-bars,  and  he  gravely  describes 
sundry  animals  who  were  evidently  cousins  to 
the  Jabberwok." 

The  following  choice  samples  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary production  are  taken  from  ** Peter's 
and  Barrow's  Compilation  republished  at  Hart- 
ford in  1838:" 

No  one  shall  hold  any  office  who  is  not  sound 
in  the  faith ;  and  whoever  gives  a  vote  to  such 
person  shall  pay  a  fine  of  l£. 

No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  walk 
in  his  garden  or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to 
and  from  meeting. 

No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds, 
sweep  house,  cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 
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The  Sabbath  shall  begin  at  sunset  on  Saturday. 

No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child,  wife  her  hus- 
band, or  husband  his  wife  on  the  Sabbath  or 
fasting-day. 

No  minister  shall  keep  a  school. 

A  debtor  in  prison,  swearing  he  has  no  estate, 
shall  be  let  out  and  sold  to  make  satisfaction. 

No  one  shall  read  common  prayer,  keep  Christ- 
mas or  Saint's  day,  make  mince  pies,  dance, 
play  cards  or  play  on  any  instrument  of  music 
except  the  drum,  trumpet  and  Jews  harp. 

No  gospel  minister  shall  join  people  in  mar- 
riage. The  magistrates  only  shall  join  in  mar- 
riage, as  they  can  do  so  with  less  scandal  to  the 
Christian  church. 

Married  persons  must  live  together  or  be  im- 
prisoned. [Were  there  divorce  cases  in  those 
days?] 

Every  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut  round  ac- 
cording to  a  cap. 

All  capital  causes  concerning  life  or  banish- 
ment, if  there  be  no  express  laws,  shall  be 
judged  according  to  the  word  and  law  of  Grod  by 
the  General  Court. 

The  last  on  my  list  is,  no  doubt,  the  work  of  a 
wag  but  whether  the  Reverend  Peter  or  not  is 
left  to  our  discretionary  powers. 

Beer  is  forbidden  to  be  made  on  Saturday  be- 
cause it  will  work  on  Sunday. 

For  the  further  information  of  any  to  whom 
this  matter  is  of  interest  we  would  add  that  these 
laws  are  an  exact  copy  of  the  reprint  in  "  His- 
tory of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  from  its 
settlement  in  1717  to  1829,  etc. 

By  Andrew  H.  Ward,  member  of  New  England 
Historic  and  Genealogical  Society,  Boston. 

Published  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  56  Cornhill. 

J.  Howe,  printer,  39  Merchant  Row.    1847." 

By  the  way,  the  book  contains  some  very  en- 
tertaining items  of  old  Colonial  days  in  a  New 
England  town,  which  are  quite  worth  reprinting 
in  some  future  number  of  The  Inland  Educa- 
tor. 

The  book  is  hardly  one  to  be  recommended  for 
general  reading,  as  it  is  decidedly  dry  as  a  whole 
and  of  keen  interest  only  to  those  whose  fore- 
fathers have  lived  and  loved  and  fought  and  died 
in  the  little  Massachusetts  village  long  before 
the  Western  fever  became  epidemic. 

If  Mr.  Fiske  speak  truly,  as  he  doubtless  does, 
the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  have  no  historical 
value  as  statements  of  facts  but  they  are  none 
the  less  a  side-light  on  our  early  Colonial  his- 
tory, and  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  may 
lead  to  a  foundation  of  truth. 

Berta  Knowlton  Brown. 


The  Pboobessive  Myth. 


The  myth  in  order  to  make  the  pupil  think 
should  increase  in  power  from  the  simple  mem- 
ory myth  in  which  the  facts  or  incidents  are  told 
as  simple,  easily  discerned  truths,  to  the  more 
intricate  one  in  which  the  underlying  truth  lies 
deeply  imbedded  in  what  seems  to  be  a  most 
absurd  and  grotesque  story. 

As  an  example  of  the  first  xslass  may  be  men- 
tioned that  universally  known  and  loved  story 
of  early  childhood,  "The  Old  Woman  and  Pig,'' 
where  mere  repetition  emphasizes  the  story. 
Others  of  this  class  are,  **Three  Little  Pigs," 
"The  House  That  Jack  Built,"  "Goldie  Locks 
and  the  Three  Bears." 

Advancing  towards  the  second  class  are  "The 
Conceited  Apple  Branch,"  "Snow  White,"  whUe 
a  step  farther  along  the  line  come  "Cinderella" 
and  "The  Ugly  Duckling"  until  we  come  to 
"The  Sleeping  Beauty"  and  "The  Frog  Prince." 

The  latter  named  is  a  good  example  of  the 
second  class  of  myths  mentioned,  in  which  the 
very  absurdity  of  the  dress  causes  the  mind  to 
be  attracted  towards  it,  and  leads  the  pupil  to 
think  there  is  something  beyond  this  grotesque- 
ness.  When  this  conclusion  is  reached  the  mind 
is  restless  until  that  something  has  been  found, 
for  curiosity  has  been  aroused  and  must  be  sat- 
isfied until  the  pupil  unearths  from  the  envelop- 
ing mass  the  great  thought,  "  Promises  must  be 
faithfully  kept." 

Underlying  all  the  delight  and  charm  of  the 
story  in  " The  Sleeping  Beauty"  is  the  thought 
that  "  Love  (in  its  fullest  meaning)  alone  wins," 
that  love  which  "  beareth  all  things,  believe th 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things."  Such  love  had  the  true  prince,  sur- 
mounting all  difficulties,  whereas  all  predeces- 
sors had  failed,  lacking  love. 

Edith  MacLean  Jephson. 


A  DlSCCTSSION  OF  BiCHABD  REALF'S  <<  IN- 
DIKECTIOX." 


The  poem  is  an  exemplification  of  the  highest 
phase  of  philosophical  thought,  that  all  things 
are  manifestations  of  an  eternal,  all-pervading 
principle.  Philosophers* have  slowly  and  labori- 
ously worked  their  way  from  the  conception  of 
objects  as  the  real  through  the  conception  that 
they  are  manifestations  of  forces  that  are  the 
real  to  the  conception  that  they  but  reveal  the 
universal  Ego,  that  all  things  are  divine. 

A  poet  may  be  a  philosopher,  indeed  his  keener 
insight  peculiarly  fits  him  to  be  one,  but  when 
he  becomes  such  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  poet, 
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and  his  thoughts  of  necessity  take  on  a  poetic 
form.  Hence  a  student  of  Tennyson  studies  his 
philosophy  as  revealed  in  his  poetry,  and  a  study 
of  Tennyson  that  does  not  consider  his  philoso- 
phy is  manifestly  incomplete. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  a  poem  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  please ;  such  a  poem  as  /'  In- 
direction" has  stopped  far  short  of  what  it 
might  do  when  it  has  ministered  to  the  aesthetic. 
The  reader  who  takes  the  poem  and  leaves  the 
philosophy  chooses  the  hull  and  leaves  the  ker- 
nel. When  we  read  the  poem  it  scarcely  seems 
that  we  have  been  with  a  poet  so  far  have  we 
left  the  melody  behind  in  pursuing  the  thought, 
but  rather  with  a  philosopher  who  has  poetized. 
He  indeed  pleases  with  his  poetic  fancies  and 
suggestive  figures,  yet  these  are  but  the  means 
of  catching  the  ear  for  his  philosophy.  So  we 
would  like  to  reverse  this  often  accepted  notion 
of  poetry  and  make  the  present  writer  a  philos- 
opher first  and  a  poet  afterwards ;  or,  if  it  be 
more  pleasing,  a  philosopher  cast  in  the  poetic 
mould. 

The  purpose  of  an  author  must  decide  the 
means  to  be  used ;  and  since  the  purpose  is 
primarily  to  teach  and  to  please  that  it  may 
teach,  the  means  must  attract  us  and  at  the  same 
time  hold  our  attention  till  the  lesson  can  be  im- 
parted. "  Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children, 
but  their  subtle  suggestion  is  fairer."  A  better 
means  could  not  have  been  used  for  arousing 
our  interest,  for  what  more  universally  appeals 
to  us  than  the  beauty  of  flowers  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  children?  Flowers  alone  would  not 
have  been  sufficient,  for  all  cannot  catch  their 
subtle  suggestion,  cannot  see  the  soul  that 
mounts  upward  in  the  flowers,  as  Lowell  puts  it. 
Neither  would  children  have  been  sufficient,  as 
the  poet  wants  to  call  attention  to  the  spirit  be- 
hind the  flowers,  and  not  the  flowers  only  but  to 
all  the  varied  forms  about  us. 

The  thought  of  the  entire  poem  is  in  that  one 
verse,  yet  it  must  be  elucidated  and  emphasized. 
The  end  is  to  be  reached  through  the  emotions, 
BO  illustrations  must  be  repeated  till  the  reader's 
mind  catches  the  swing  of  the  poet's  and  can  be 
brought  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  thought. 
The  flowers  must  be  intensified  in  the  rose  and 
the  daisy,  the  human  interest  in  the  children  be 
expanded  into  a  Shakespeare  and  a  prophet. 
The  reader  must  contemplate  the  canvas  till  it 
means  more  than  light  and  shade,  till  he  can  see 
the  painter  in  the  picture  no  matter  what  the 
subject  may  be ;  he  must  contemplate  the  statue 
till  its  child  becomes  fervid  with  the  soul  of  the 
sculptor.  Further,  he  must  look  away  into  the 
infinite  depths  of  space,  people  it  with  worlds, 


calculate  their  distances  and  sizes,  and,  if  he 
will,  speculate  upon  their  destiny  and  purpose. 
Now  let  him  contemplate  the  being  that  can 
measure  worlds  and  calculate  their  density  mill- 
ions of  miles  away,  that  can  sweep  in  thought 
from  an  eternity  past  to  an  eternity  future,  and 
feel  the  glowing  exultation  that  comes  from  the 
mastery.  If  his  words  do  not  testify  thaf  space 
is  as  nothing  to  spirit"  surely  his  inner  soul 
must. 

When  man  enters  upon  the  mystery  and  maj- 
esty of  his  own  being  he  has  entered  upon  the 
seemingly  unfathomable  in  which  but  few 
soundings  can  be  made.  Does  there  ever  come 
a  time  when  he  can  dismiss  the  questions  put  by 
his  childish  meditations  and  wonderings?  Where 
did  I  come  from?  What  am  I  here  for?  What 
becomes  of  me  when  I  die?  If  I  go  to  heaven, 
where  is  it,  and  when  do  I  go?  These  are  indeed 
mysteries  but  there  is  a  greater — ^how  rational 
man  can  ponder  them  and  not  postulate  an  in- 
telligent creator  for  such  a  creation. 

Every  illustration  has  back  of  it  something 
greater  than  it  is,  there  can  be  but  one  conclu- 
sion— ^back  of  all  created  stands  a  greater  cre- 
ator. 

While  in  most  things  the  poet  is  a  law  unto 
himself,  he  cannot  extend  his  license  to  leaving 
the  reader  entirely  out  of  consideration.  If  he 
would  have  him  appreciate  the  height  of  the 
Alps,  he  must  arm  him  with  alpenstock  and  have 
him  make  the  ascent.  The  reader  must  be  re- 
membered in  the  arrangement  if  the  effect  de- 
sired is  to  be  accomplished .  In  the  present  poem 
the  order  is  from  the  simple,  familiar  objects 
about  us  to  the  whole  vast  creation.  Upon  slight 
reflection,  any  one  will  admit  that  there  are 
grander  possibilities  in  the  child  than  his  feeble 
helplessness  would  suggest,  that  no  poem  could 
enfold  all  its  meaning  in  the  words,  that  the 
painter  has  diviner  visions  of  beauty  than  take 
shape  on  his  canvas,  that  under  every  joy  felt 
lies  the  fountain  of  feeling.  These  being  true 
individually  are  true  collectively  and  one  can 
say  with  the  poet : — 

*'  Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  sym- 
boled  is  greater ; 

Vast  the  creation  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  crea- 
tor." 

He  can  see  that ''  the  essence  of  life"  is  divine, 
that  all  things  have  their  being  in  and  ^re  up- 
held by  Omnipotence  and  are  directed  by  Om- 
niscience. 

The  poem  is  a  unit  in  that  each  verse  is  but  a 
reiteration  of  the  meaning  of  the  first,  practical- 
ly it  might  be  called  a  song  in  many  keys.  And 
sung  in  many  keys  that  each  might  find  in  it 
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music  for  himself,  and  prolonged  that  he  might 
catch  the  gentler,  sweeter  strains. 

The  illustrations  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  spirit  in  the  thing. 
Without  exception  they  appeal  to  our  sense  of 
the  beautiful  and  carry  us  on  wings  of  thought 
away  from  the  sordid  things  of  life  into  the 
realm  of  spirit,  not  to  contemplate  spirit  in  its 
essence  but  in  its  manifestations. 

The  poet  sings  the  song,  the  reader  builds  the 
melody  into  fact  and  turns  the  philosophy  into 
life.    Who  is  the  rightful  owner? 

Lizzie  Litsey. 


Indirection. 


Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their 

subtle  suggestion  is  fairer. 
Rare  is  the  rose-burst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret 

that  clasps  it  is  rarer ; 
Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that 

precedes  it  is  sweeter. 
And  never  a  poem  was  writ,  but  the  meaning 

outmastered  the  meter. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guideth 

the  growing,  ' 

Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  scepters 

the  flowing ; 
Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger 

than  he  did  enfold  him, 
Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretell,  but  a  mightier  seer 

had  foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs,  the  painter  is 
hinted  and  hidden, 

Into  the  statue  that  breathes,  the  soul  of  the 
sculptor  is  bidden ; 

Under  the  joys  that  are  felt,  lie  the  infinite  is- 
sues of  feeling. 

Crowning  the  glory  revealed,  is  the  glory  that 
crowns  the  revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which 
is  symboled  is  greater, 

Vast  the  creation  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward 
creator ; 

Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of 
the  gift  stands  the  giving, 

Back  of  the  hand  that  receives,  thrill  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone 

by  the  doing ; 
The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the 

heart  of  the  wooing. 
And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up 

from  the  heights  where  those  shine. 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and 

the  essence  of  life  is  divine.— iJic^ord  Realf. 


A  Successful.  Art  Exhibit. 


The  teachers  of  Terre  Haute,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens,  were  unanimous  in  thinking  the 
six-day  art  exhibit  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  directed 
chiefly  by  Miss  Rose  Grifiith,  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing, a  great  success.  The  exhibit  included  a 
large  amount  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  the 
city  schools,  a  considerable  display  of  manufac- 
tured ware  and  fabric  from  the  stores  and  fac- 
tories of  the  city,  and  an  elaborate  collection  of 
paintings  by  artists  of  note  now  living.  This 
gave  the  display  a  three-fold  interest  and  value. 
It  brought  the  parents  and  patrons  of  the 
school  into  closer  relation  with  the  work  of  the 
children  and  into  a  better  appreciation  of  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  encouraged  the  pupils 
themselves  in  that  work ;  next,  the  exhibition  of 
various  articles  of  decorative  and  artistic  char- 
acter was  an  object  lesson  in  the  significance 
and  purpose  of  cultivating  the  artistic  sense; 
and  finally  the  collection  of  fine  pictures  in 
water  and  in  oil  was  a  joy  to  the  appreciative 
and  an  education  to  all.  A  neat  and  compre- 
hensive catalogue  gave  the  desired  information 
to  such  as  wished  to  know  about  the  work  of  the 
various  artists.  A  ten-cent  admission  fee  solved 
the  problem  of  the  considerable  expense  that 
was  a  necessary  adjunct.  The  townspeople 
patronized  the  exhibit  generously,  and  felt  well 
repaid .  But  the  great  purpose  was  the  educative 
one.  The  total  impression  made  upon  the  6,000 
pupils  of  the  city  who  saw  the  display  can  hard- 
ly be  estimated.  It  is  only  in  the  consciousness 
that  the  artistic  sense  was  given  a  large  impulse 
that  the  great  effort  of  Miss  Griffith,  Superinten- 
dent Wiley,  Professor  Lepper  and  others  will 
find  its  reward.  But,  as  Mr.  Wiley  remarked, 
every  educative  process  requires  an  outlay. 
Those  who  worked  so  hard  will  feel  it  a  good  in- 
vestment when  they  commence  to  see  the  young 
generation  asking  ''What  is  artistic,  and  how 
shall  we  learn  to  know  and  appreciate  and  en- 
courage what  is  truly  beautiful  ?  " 

By  request.  Miss  Griffith  has  expressed  her 
view  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  work  she  is 
trying  to  do  in  the  Terre  Haute  schools. 

"By  practical,  we  usually  mean  the  technical 
value  of  a  subject ;  that  phase  which  renders  it 
easier  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  make  a  living  after 
leaving  school ;  that  which  forms  a  basis  for  his 
future  manual,  business  or  professional  life. 
This  phase  of  the  work  is  important  and  will  be 
included  in  the  discussion. 

•*  The  whole  purpose  of  our  drawing  work  in 
the  public  schools  is  broader  than  this.    It  is 
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not  only  for  its  practical  value  we  have  it.  The 
purpose  is  three-fold :  First,  it  gives  the  child 
a  basis  for  the  mechanical  and  fine  arts.  Second, 
it  gives  him  a  new  language,  a  new  means  of 
expressing  his  thoughts.  It  is  of  pictorial  value. 
Third,  it  develops  the  taste  of  the  child ;  it  en- 
ables him  to  enjoy  the  highest  and  best  that  art 
affords.  It  has  a  cultural  value.  Let  me  repeat. 
We  teach  it  for  its  technical  value,  for  its  pic- 
torial value,  and  for  its  cultural  value. 

''So  many  have  stated  to  me  that  our  purpose  in 
teaching  drawing  is  to  make  artists.  We  do  not 
teach  it  to  make  artists,  but  to  develop  the 
artistic  instinct.  We  hope  to  encourage  any 
latent  talent  that  may  appear  among  our 
children ;  but  it  is  as  great  a  purpose  to  train 
the  children  of  a  city,  who,  by  their  appreciation 
may  encourage  the  great  creative  natures  among 
us. 

You  know  seed  cannot,  grow  on  barren  ground. 
We  must  create  an  artistic  environment 
first,  before  we  can  hope  for  great  artists. 
''All  people  cannot  become  great,  but  in  each 
child  is  the  power  to  understand,  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  the  art  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present— the  beauties  of  nature  that, 
studied,  have  enriched  the  soul. 

"Every  normal  child  can  be  taught  to  draw 
correctly,  however,  and  can  be  given  a  basis  for 
many  kinds  of  work  that  require  the  pictorial 
expression  or  deft  fingers ;  and  a  child  can  be 
taught  correct  expression  of  thought  by  means 
of  form. 

"  The  teaching  of  art  is  no  new  thing,  but  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used  in  the  United  States 
is  new.  The  attempt  to  educate  an  entire  nation 
in  art  is  an  heroic  task  and  a  unique  one. 

"  In  Europe  the  purpose  of  the  public  school 
seems  to  be  the  making  of  soldiers,  gentlemen, 
craftsmen  or  scholars.  America  claims  broader 
basic  principles  for  her  schools.  Old  world 
schools  have  in  their  purpose  a  specializing  ele- 
ment. The  work  given  is  such  as  fits  a  child  for 
certain  lines  of  work.  Our  schools  claim  as  their 
basis  that  broad  culture  that  is  a  foundation  for 
any  and  all  kinds  of  work  taken  up  when  school 
days  are  finished. 

"But  what  does  general  culture  mean?  It 
means  the  training  which  makes  self-controlled, 
self-reliant,  honest,  industrious,  law-abiding, 
beauty-loving,  God-fearing  beings.  How  are 
these  qualities  to  be  attained? 

"Our  old-time  schools  were  devoted  to  a  gen- 
eral storing  up  of  facts.  But  what  of  the  use  to 
be  made  of  these  facts?  The  uselessness  of  facts 
without  power  dawned  upon  our  educators,  and 
the  last  two  decades  have  seen  a  severe  intel- 


lectual training  that  is  indeed  good ;  but  even 
mental  discipline  is  not  enough. 

"To  be  fully  developed,  to  be  a  good  citizen 
a  child  must  have  a  strong  body,  a  keen  intel- 
lect, a  fine  ethical  nature.  He  must  be  keen  of 
ear,  eye  and  touch ;  must  have  that  acute  de- 
velopment of  the  delicate,  growing  muscles  of 
the  hands  so  often  needed  in  the  every-day  task 
of  bread  winning. 

"Arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  geography, 
history,  literature  and  sciences  offer  excellent 
means  for  the  mental  growth  that  a  child  may 
need  to  give  him  a  taste  for  such  pursuits  as  are 
based  on  these  subjects;  namely,  professional 
and  commercial  pursuits.  Music  added  to  our 
course  benefits  both  the  physical  and  the  ethical 
natures.  Physical  culture  as  now  used  gives 
systematic  and  general  training  to  the  muscles. 
These  two  subjects  added  to  our  course  have 
worked  wonders  indeed. 

"But  where,  among  all  our  subjects  are  we 
to  find  the  one  which  is  to  make  our  future 
machinists,  draughtsmen,  stenographers,  en- 
gravers, jewelers,  surgeons,  needle-women,  deco- 
rators, artists? 

"  The  invention  of  machinery  is  making  farm 
work  of  such  a  nature  that  only  a  very  few  men 
are  needed  to  produce  the  food  that  used  to 
require  so  many  hands.  This,  of  necessity,  drives 
our  people  to  the  city.  Even  if  our  cities  are 
the  centers  of  life  no  more  food  can  be  consumed 
than  usual,  and  food  prices  are  not  likely  to  be- 
come greater.  The  farmer  boy  must  turn  to 
something  else.  As  the  world  grows  richer  it 
requires  more  of  the  mechanical  and  fine  arts 
even  if  it  cannot  eat  more.  There  can  be  no  end 
to  useful,  beautiful  or  luxurious  articles  as  long 
as  man  has  power  to  produce  and  money  to  buy. 

"It  will  be  in  the  mechanical  and  fine  arts 
that  the  majority  of  our  future  men  will  be  em- 
ployed. If  this  is  true  some  subject  is  needed 
that  gives  keen  sight,  close  observation  and 
delicate  touch ;  that  makes  a  child's  hand  re- 
sponsive to  his  will ;  that  trains  the  finer  muscles 
while  there  is  yet  time.  Let  the  muscles  lie  dor- 
mant in  youth,  give  nothing  to  the  child  that 
makes  him  master  of  his  fingers,  and  he  must  be 
clumsy  all  his  life.  All  skillful  musicians  began 
early,  so  it  must  be  in  all  muscular  training. 

"Self-mastery  is  the  keynote  to  a  strong  life 
— a  self-mastery  which  realizes  that  the  body, 
mind  and  soul  all  respond  to  the  strong  will  that 
determines  to  make  living  complete  and  beauti- 
ful. "  Writing  is  a  subject  that  aids  in  muscu- 
lar development.  Our  grandmothers  were 
taught  to  sew.  This  was  one  step  in  the  right 
direction. 
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But  in  drawing  we  find  the  subject  that  in  its 
numerous  phases,  its  manifold  uses,  aids  most  in 
supplying  this  need. 

"As  drawing  is  three-fold  in  its  purpose  it  is 
also  three-fold  in  its  nature.  As  constructive,  it 
becomes  the  foundation  for  all  kinds  of  pattern 
making,  and,  taught  correctly,  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  draughting,  architecture,  pattern  mak- 
ing, tailoring,  toy  making,  and  the  jeweler's  art. 

"As  representative,  or  pictorial,  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  all  illustrative  work.  All  works 
on  science  such  as  botany,  anatomy,  geography 
and  zoology  are  useless  without  pictures  to  help 
express  the  thought..  History  and  literature  de- 
pend upon  drawing  to  make  the  subjects  more 
lucid.  Frye's  famous  geography  is  a  picture  book 
and  John  Fiske's  school  history  of  the  United 
States  has  250  illustrations.  In  representation 
all  the  subtle  beauties  of  form,  and  color  are 
learned.  The  child  learns  a  new  language  in 
which  to  express  himself. 

"If  he  becomes  an  architect  we  shall  see  his 
expression  in  our  buildings;  if  a  mechanic,  in 
the  mechanism  of  wonderful  machines,  bridges, 
ships  and  engines.  If  the  child  is  artistic  he 
will  give  back  to  us  his  training  in  pictures  that 
portray  the  beauties  of  land  and  sea  and  sky,  or 
he  will  paint  such  pictures  as  will  tell  us  tales  of 
strength,  power,  truth,  joy,  tenderness  or  love. 

"  In  decoration  or  designing  the  child  is  pre- 
paring for  all  that  wonderful  art  of  beautifying 
articles  of  e very-day  use.  Not  a  piece  of  cloth, 
not  a  carpet,  a  vase,  a  wall  paper,  a  book  cover, 
an  invitation  card,  or  piece  of  furniture  but 
must  have  its  decoration.  It  is  this  field  that 
we  enter  in  the  study  of  plaids,  of  paper  cutting, 
and  pasting ;  in  all  study  of  space  relations  and 
color  harmonies. 

"  Please  remember  that  we  endeavor  first  to 
give  the  child  a  fuller,  freer  richer  life ;  second, 
good  taste  as  his  heritage ;  andlast,  if  possible, 
the  power  to  create;  for  creativeness  is  that 
wonderful  gift  of  man  which  lifts  him  out  of 
the  realm  of  the  animal  and  makes  life  divine. 

"Give  the  child  art.  Let  him  have  the  train- 
ing which  will  help  him  to  grasp  nature's  whole 
beauty,  which  will  make  him  dissatisfied  with 
all  that  is  ugly,  or  low ;  let  him  learn  Grod's  mes- 
mage  to  him  in  art  and  nature ;  teach  him  what 
to  enjoy  and  how  to  enjoy ;  train  him  until  puri- 
ty and  truth  and  beauty  are  as  necessary  to  his 
being  as  his  daily  bread." 


"The  wisest  of  the  wise  listen  to  pretty  lies, 

And  love  to  hear  them  told ; 
No  doubt  Solomon  listened  to  many  a  one — 

Some  in  his  youth  and  more  when  he  grew  old. 


PBOHIBmOK    CA19D]I>AT£  FOB  STJPEBEN^- 
TENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTBTJCOTON. 


The  Inland  Educator  is  pleased  to  print  the 
following  sketch  of  Professor  Ayers  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Patriot  Phalanx : 

Burt  Wilmot  Ayres,  B.  8.,  A.  M.,  nominee  for 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  was  bom 
in  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  December  29, 1865.  After 
graduating  from  the  Hartford  City  high  school 
in  1884,  he  attended  DePauw  university  three 
years,  afterward  finishing  his  college  course  at 
Taylor  university,  Upland,  receiving  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  He  then  pursued  a  post-graduate 
course  in  this  institution,  receiving  in  1899  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

As  a  teacher  he  began  in  the  district  school, 
gradually  rising  to  the'  graded  school,  high 
school  and  superintendency,  and  finally  to  a  col- 
lege professorship.  He  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Redkey,  Montpelier  and 
Warren,  Ind.  He  is  now  dean  of  the  normal  de- 
partment and  professor  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy in  Taylor  university.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  present  position,  to  which  he 
was  called  in  1897.  Professor  Ayres  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  students. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  became  a  voter  he  allied 
himself  with  the  prohibition  movement,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  it  has  been  his  absorbing 
theme.  He  might  well  be  called  the  agitator  of 
Upland.  He  is  a  living  protest  against  the 
licensed  saloon,  and  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  making  Taylor  university  strong  in  prohi- 
bition sentiment  and  votes. 

Professor  Ayres  is  an  active  church  and  Sun- 
day school  worker,  being  superintendent  of  the 
M.  E.  Sunday  school.  His  wife  is  prominent  in 
W.  C.  T.  U.  work,  being  state  superintendent  of 
temperance  literature. 

Professor  Ayres'  varied  experience  in  school 
work,  together  with  his  high  educational  quali- 
fications, makes  him  a  strong  candidate. 


Ho  FOB  Chableston,  N.  E.  a. 


The  National  Educational  Association  meets 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  10-13, 1900.  The  route 
selected  by  the  Indiana  delegation  going  is  the 
Queen  and  Crescent,  and  Southern  railways. 
Starting  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  and 
going  via  Asheville  or  Chattanooga,  Atlanta 
and  Augusta.  The  points  of  meeting  for  the 
Indiana  delegation  will  be  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville. Special  trains  will  leave  the  above  points 
at  8  a.  m.,  uniting  at  Lexington  on  Friday,  July 
6th,  1900.    Stops  will  be  made  at  interesting 
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points  along  the  way  and  delegation  will  arrive 
in  Charleston  Monday  morning,  July  9th.  This 
will  enable  visitors  either  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Educational  Council  or  to  see  the  sights  of 
the  city  and  vicinity  before  the  opening  of  the 
general  session. 

The  rate  for  the  round  trip  is  one  full  fare  plus 
two  dollars.  Persons  may  go  one  route  and  re- 
turn any  one  of  seven  other  routes  for  the  rate 
above.  Return  via  Washington,  D.  C.  for  slight 
additional  sum. 

The  rate  from  Cincinnati  is  $21.85,  Louisville 
$21.00,  Evansville  $21.e0,  Indianapolis  $23.80, 
Terre  Haute  $24.90. 

Indiana  should  have  a  large  delegation.  Com- 
plete information  will  be  cheerfully  given  upon 
application  to  any  of  the  undersigned  :— 

J.  W.  Carr,  Director  for  Indiana,  Anderson. 
F.  L.  Jones,  Indianapolis. 
D.  M.  Geeting,  Indiana  School  Journal,  In- 
dianapolis. 
Charles  F.  Patterson,  Inland  Educator,  Ed- 
inburg. 


Thb  Chableston  Proobam. 


Arrangements  for  the  1900  meeting  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  are  about  perfected*  The  programs  of  the 
many  sections  can  not  be  given  here  for  lack  of 
room,  but  that  of  the  general  sessions  is  pre- 
sented in  full. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  10 — Opening  Session. 

Prayer.  Music, 

Addresses  of  Welcome. 

His  Excellency  Miles  B.  McSwebney,  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

Hon.  John  J.  McMahan,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  on  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state. 

Hon.  J.  Adgeh  Smyth,  Mayor  of  Charleston  on 
behalf  of  the  municipality. 

Henry  P.  Archer,  superintendent  of  Charleston 
schools,  on  behalf  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  city. 

Responses. 

Br.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  E.  Oram  Lytb,  principal  of  first  Pennsyl- 
vania state  normal  school,  Millersville,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  An- 
derson, Ind. 

J.  A.  FosHAY,  superintendent  of  city  schools, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Music. 
President* s  Address — (30  minutes) — President 

O.  T.  Corson,  Columbus,  0. 


Tuesday  Evening,  July  10. 
Music. 
The  Small  College. 

I.  Its  Work  in  the  Past^President  W.  0.  Thomp- 

son, Ohio  state  university,  Columbus,  O. 

II.  Its  Prospects— President  W.  R.  Harper,  uni- 

versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  11. 
Prayer.  Music. 

Contributions  of  Religious  Organizations  to  the  Cause 
of  Education, 

I.  By  the  Baptist  Church— President  Oscar  H. 

Cooper,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 

II.  By  the  Methodist  Church— Rev.  H.  M.  Du 

Bose,  D.  D.,  general  secretary  of  the  Ep- 
worth  League,  M.  E.  Church,  South,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

III.  By  the  Catholic  Church— Dr.  Conde  B.  Pal- 
len,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  11. 
Music. 
Addresses. 

I.  (Subject  to  be  supplied) — Booker  T.  Wash- 

ington, president  of  Normal  and  Industrial 
institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

II.  (Subject  to  be  supplied)— President  Joseph 
Swain,  university  of  Indiana,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  12. 
Prayer,    Music. 
The  Problem  of  the  Grades, 

I.  The  Problem  of   Discipline— Miss   Gertrude 

Edmund,  principal   of   Teachers'  Training 
school,  Lowell,  Mass. 

II.  The  Problem  of  Classification  and  Promo- 
tion—  Miss  Elizabeth  Buchanan,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

III.  The  Problem  of  Instruction — Mrs.  Alice 
Wood  worth  Cooley,  supervisor  of  primary 
grades,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Thursday  Evening,  July  12. 

It  is  expected  that  the  program  for  this  evening 
will  include  addresses  by  President  McKin- 
ley  and  others,  if  the  President  finds  it  pos- 
sible and  consistent  with  the  duties  of  his 
office  to  be  present. 

Friday  Morning,  July  13. 
Prayer,  Music. 

Som£  Relations  of  Literature  to  Education. 
I.  The  Influence  of  Poetry  on  Education  from 

the  Basis  of  Aesthetics — President  Wm.  M. 

Beardshear,  state  college  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  la. 
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II.  The  Value  of  English  Literature  in  Ethical 
Training— By  Principal  Rbuben  Post  H al- 
lege, Boys'  high  school,  Louisville,  Ky. 

III.  Educational  Values  in  Literature— By  Dr. 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  professor  of  peda- 
gogy, university  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Friday  Evening,  July  13. 
MvMc. 
Addresses. 
L  What  Manner  of  Child  shall  this  be?— By 

Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  state  superintendent  of 

public  instruction,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
II.  (Subject   to   be   supplied)— Geo.    B.  Cook, 

superintendent  of  city  schools.  Hot  Springs, 

Ark. 
Music, 

Introduction  of  President-Elect. 
Music — America,  by  the  Audience. 
Benediction .  A  djouniment. 


[XDIAXA  COMMENCEMENTS. 


Many  commencement  invitations  have  come, 
beautiful  and  artistic,  as  they  should  be,  and  all 
suggestive  of  high  hopes  and  laudable  ambitions. 
The  Educator  extends  thanks  to  the  friends 
who  have  been  so  thoughtful  as  to  send  announce- 
ments, and  to  all  the  graduates  best  wishes  and 
congratulations.  Redkey  reports  seven  gradu- 
ates, W.  D.  Chambers  superintendent ;  Martins- 
ville twenty-two,  W.  D.  Kerlin  superintendent ; 
Montpelier  four,  L.  E.  Kelley  superintendent; 
Rockport  thirteen,  F.  S.  Morgen thaler  superin- 
tendent ;  Corydon  seven,  Jesse  W.  Riddle  super- 
intendent; Williamsport  two,  S.  C.  Hanson 
superintendent ;  Cilnton  ten,  H.  S.  Schell,  super- 
intendent; Shelbyville  nine,  J.  H.  Tomlin  su- 
perintendent. Noble  County,  E.  L.  Adair 
county  superintendent,  exercises  at  Albion, 
sixty -four  graduates ;  Hebron  four,  G.  A.  Lovett 
superintendent;  Monticello  seventeen,  J.  W. 
Hamilton  superintendent ;  New  Albany  thirty- 
eight,  W.  H.  Hershman  superintendent;  La- 
Grange  twenty-eight,  F.  M.  Merica  superintend- 
ent ;  Attica  fifteen,  W.  A.  Millis  superintendent ; 
Washington  twenty-seven,  W.  F.  Axtell  super- 
intendent; Garrett  twelve,  Ezra  E.  LoUar  su- 
perintendent ;  South  Whitley  ten,  O.  H.  Bowman 
superintendent;  Greenwood  fourteen,  Edwin  N. 
Canine  superintendent;  Ligonier  twelve,  W.  C. 
Palmer  superintendent ;  Brookville  fourteen,  No- 
ble Harter  superintendent ;  Bedford  ten,  W.  E. 


Alexander  superintendent;  Portland  twenty- 
two,  E.  F.  Dyer  superintendent ;  Marion  (class 
roll  not  sent),  B.  F.  Moore  superintendent. 


TB£ASX7REB'S  REPOBT  OE  THE  SOUTHERIT 

Indiana  Teachers^  Association. 


receipts. 


Amount  on  hand  April  20,  1899  .  $133.39 
2,575  membership  fees  at  25  cents 

each 643.75 

St.  George  Hotel  donation  .  .   .     75.00 


Total  receipts   .  .  . 

EXPENDITURES. 

Voucher. 

No.  I.  W.  H.  Hershman,  Execu- 
tive Committee  expenses  ...  $    5.90 

No.  2.  Samuel  Wertz,  Executive 
Committee  expenses 2.75 

No.  3.  A.  L.Gary,  Executive  Com- 
mittee expenses 3.15 

No.  4.  A .  O.  Neal,  Executive  Com-, 
mittee  expenses 2.70 

No.  5.  Evansville     Journal    Co., 
letter  heads 1.00 

No.  6.  J.  M.  Kollmyer,  printing, 
envelopes,  etc 10.00 

No.  7.  Strohm,  Fisher  &  Co.,  en- 
velopes, twine,  etc 4.88 

No.  8.  Keller  Printing  Co.,  tick- 
ets, membership  blanks  ....     16.25 

No.  9.  Evansville    Journal     Co., 
letterheads   . 4.50 

No.  10.  Crescent     Engraving    & 
Printing  Co.,  invitations  ....       7.00 

No.  11.  E.M.  Bush  Hardware  Co., 
picture  hooks 3.30 

No.  12.  Postal  Telegraph  A  Cable 
Co.,  telegrams 28 

No.  13.  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  telegrams 1.16 

No.  14.  G.  W.  Warren  Co.,  dray- 
age  on  piano 3.00 

No.  15.  Lillian    M.  Butler,  pins, 
tape,  etc • 25 

No.  16.  M.  Z.  Tinker,  music    .  .  .       2.05 

No.  17.  John  Dewey,  lectures  and 
expenses 126.25 

No.  18.  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  lectures 
and  expenses 121.60 

No.  19.  Jas.  D.  Parvin,    stamps, 
registration,  etc 11.92 

No.  20.  W.  H.  Mushlitz,  postage.      5.22 


$852.14 
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No.  21.  Levi  Hooker,  postage  .  .  2.26 
No.  22.  King  Cobbs,  Opera  House 

rent 55.00 

No.  23.  J.    S.    McCorkle,  Evans' 

Hall  rent 30.00 

No.  24.  Harding  6c  Miller,  piano 

rent 3,00 

Eo.  25.  J.  W.  Blackman,  trustee, 

M.  E.  Church  rent 5.00 

No.  26.  Draft  on  Chicago  and  New 

York .59 

No.  27.  J.  W.  Carr,  donation  for 

N.  E.  A.  headquarters 25.00 

Total  Expenditures 


$454.00 


Cash  on  hand  April  20,  1000  .  $398.14 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  Kerlin,  Treasurer. 
Martinsville,  Ind.,  April  20,  ifioo. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


Home  Geography,  the  first  book  of  **Tarr  and 
McMurry's  Greographies,"  is  announced  as  '*  the 
first  of  three  volumes;  the  second  deals  with 
North  America ;  the  third  with  Europe  and  the 
other  continents."  The  union  of  two  such  fH- 
miliar  names  on  the  same  title-page  awakens  ex- 
pectancy and  interest  in  the  result  of  their 
united  effort.  The  prominence  of  each  of  these 
gentlemen  in  their  respective  fields,  the  one  in 
Geography,  the  other  in  Methods  and  Pedagogy 
naturally  suggests  the  production  of  a  text- 
book which  in  subject  matter,  arrangement  and 
plan  of  presentation  should  be  a  model.  The 
evidence  that  this  has  been  attempted  is  abund- 
ant. The  individuality  of  neither  author  is  lost ; 
perhaps  it  is  too  well  preserved.  The  books  are 
intended  for  grades  below  the  high  school  and 
the  first  book  is  the  beginner's  book.  The  scope 
of  the  work  and  the  plan  of  presentation  are  in 
the  main  well  adapted  to  the  class  of  pupils  for 
whom  the  book  is  written.  Many  will  probably 
wonder,  however,  on  what  pedagogical  principle 
the  subject  of  latitude  and  longitude  has  been 
omitted  and  the  causes  of  mountains,  continents 
and  ocean  basins  included,  though  the  latter 
subjects  are  well  presented.  The  omisBion  of 
the  subject  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  a  sim- 
ple way  might  have  avoided  the  violation  of 
another  pedagogical  principle ;  viz.,  that  children 
should  not  be  taught  things  they  will  have  to 
unlearn  or  correct  later.  For  example  on  page 
106  in  the  very  excellent  development  of  the 
subject  of  maps  the  statement  occurs  regarding 


directions,  ''It  is  evident  that  north  mu^t  he up^ 
e tc . "  ' '  It  could  not  he  otherwise .  These  are  always 
the  directions  on  a  map  when  it  is  hanging  and 
you  should  drill  yourself  so  that  you  will  never 
forget  it."  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  map  fac- 
ing page  140  he  will  observe  that  while  Iceland 
is  up  directly  above  Puerto  Rico  it  is  forty-five 
degrees  east  of  north  of  it.  It  is  directly  east 
of  Great  Slave  lake  yet  it  is  much  farther  up 
toward  the  top  of  the  map.  In  fact  the  rule  is 
not  a  rule  except  in  a  very  loose  and  general 
way  for  any  small  scale  map  of  a  large  area.  It 
would  seem  here  that  the  pedagogical  measuring 
off  and  carving  out  of  a  course  of  study  may 
have  its  difficulties  in  some  particulars,  but  the 
work  certainly  shows  the  value  of  keeping  peda- 
gogical principles  in  mind.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  the  scientific  statements  of  such  a  book 
should  be  above  reproach,  but  we  notice  on  page 
74  that  ''The  air  takes  water  from  the  ocean,, 
etc.,"  on  page  48  that  "rivers  supply  water 
where  needed  and  remove  it  when  not  wanted," 
on  page  135  that  "  coral  polyps  build  hard  limy 
coral "  and  that "  millions  of  them  may  be  found 
around  a  single  island,  and  everyone  is  busy  huild^ 
ing  its  tiny  skeleton  of  lime."  On  page  30  we  no- 
tice that  after  all  the  attempts  to  differentiate 
divides  and  watersheds  they  are  still  the  same 
thing,  that  the  Mississippi  basin  (see  page  47), 
and  the  Mississippi  valley  (see  page  31)  are  in  no 
way  different.  There  might  also  be  some  objec- 
tions to  speaking  of  bunches  of  cattle  (pages 
161, 167)  instead  of  herds;  or  page  (247)  a  group 
of  ostriches  instead  of  a  fiock;  and  one  can 
scarcely  help  wondering  what  ideas  a  child 
might  get  from  the  statement  regarding  water* 
wheels  under  the  picture  (page  40)  that  "  much 
smaller  wheels  are  now  used,  and  they  are  usually 
kept  out  of  sight."  If  accuracy  of  observation, 
thought  and  expression  are  to  result  from  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  the  text-books  they  are  to 
study  might  well  set  the  example  of  correct  and 
accurate  statement.  And  these  seemingly  small 
faults  mar  the  more,  because  the  ideas  and  pre- 
sentation in  this  book  in  the  main  are  so  admira- 
ble. The  suggestions  for  observation  and  prac- 
tical work  are  many  and  fine,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  references  to  further  information  make 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  any  topic  possible 
to  both  student  and  teacher.  The  illustrations 
are  a  particularly  valuable  feature  of  the  work 
because  they  really  illustrate  geographical  facts, 
the  maps  are  clear  and  not  over-crowded  with 
details  that  hinder  rather  than  help  the  student ; 
and  a  feature  greatly  in  the  interest  of  conve- 
nience is  the  use  of  pages  and  maps  of  16  mo 
size  rather  than  the  usual  quarto   size.    The 
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name  of  the  publisher  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  excellence  in  the  make-up  of  the  book. 
[The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  cents.] 

W.  A.  McBeth. 

We  all  enjoy  the  personal  reminiscences  of 
pld  men.  When  these  relate  to  experiences 
4iround  which  time  and  change  have  cast  a  kind 
of  halo  they  become  doubly  interesting.  To  the 
^acher  of  to-day  there  is  hardly  a  narrative 
more  fascinating  than  that  of  the  days  when  the 
master  *  boarded  round '  and  when  his  ability  to 
keep  school  depended  upon  his  ability  to  manage 
»*he  big  boys.  Such  a  story  is  told  by  J.  W.  Hooper 
tn  a  little  book  with  three  titles.  On  the  outside 
cover  is  Reminiscences  of  Three  Score  and  Ten,  on 
the  backbone  is  Fifty  Years  in  School,  on  the 
title  page  is  Three  Score  and  Ten  in  Retrospect, 
Either  title  will  do,  for  the  author  has  told  in  a 
straightforward,  entertaining  manner  some  of 
his  experiences  as  a  teacher  [from  1847  up  to  a 
year  or  two  ago,  prefacing  the  narrative  with  an 
account  of  hardships  encountered  during  his 
boyhood.  Deep  sympathy  with  children  and  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  child  nature  are  apparent 
AS  Mr.  Hooper  tells  his  story;  and  the  reader 
feels  that  the  sturdy  men  who  taught  school 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  did  so  as  earnestly  as 
those  who  teach  to-day  according  to  more  ap- 
proved methods.  [C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  80 
pages,  $1.00.] 

If  teachers  everywhere  could  own,  and  at  least 
once  a  year  read  a  little  book  entitled  The  Parker 
Anniversary,  it  would  surely  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  schools.  In  sixty-four  pages  are  gathered, 
besides  an  introduction  by  Ossian  H.  Lang, 
twenty-four  tributes  from  prominent  educators, 
and  an  extended  sketch  of  Colonel  Parker's 
strenuous  life  and  work.  The  one  thing  wanting 
in  the  booklet  is  the  address  which  the  Colonel 
himself  delivered  during  the  recent  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  at  Quincy.  [E.  L.  Kellogg  A  Co., 
25  cents.] 

A  very  acceptable  book  to  many  readers  in 
these  days  when  there  is  so  much  inquiry  about 
social  conditions  and  social  problems  is  Let  There 
be  Light,  by  David  Lubin.  The  book  tells  how  a 
club  of  workingmen  sought  for  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  of  social  inequality.  The  club  was 
a  serious  one,  and  the  attitude  of  its  members 
was  that  of  men  seeking  the  truth.  They  repre- 
sented various  races,  creeds  and  occupations. 
Without  design  they  happen  to  interest,  in  their 
discussions,  a  young  millionaire  who  is  so  im- 
pressed by  their  earnestness  that  he  becomes 


one  of  them.  The  discussions  are  put  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative,  which  will  insure  reading  by 
many  who  might  not  care  for  abstract  debates. 
The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  variety  of 
opinions  presented  upon  the  numerous  problems 
growing  out  of  our  complex  life  to-day,  thus 
helping  the  reader  to  an  unbiased  and  intelli- 
gent conclusion.  [G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  528 
pages.] 

Songs  of  All  the  Colleges  is  one  of  the  best  col- 
lections of  college  songs  we  have  seen.  As  the 
title  suggests,  the  list  includes  representative 
songs  of  the  leading  colleges,  but  in  the  hundred 
and  seventy  odd  titles  will  be  found  nearly  or 
quite  all  of  the  old  favorites  of  all  colleges. 
"Good-Night  Ladies,"  "Listen  to  My  Tale  of 
Woe,"  "Nelly  was  a  Lady,"  "Rosalie,"  and  a 
dozen  more  like  them  are  the  property  of  every 
college,  and  no  man  or  woman  who  has  once 
sung  them  on  the  campus  vnll  ever  cease  to  love 
them.  There  are  also  several  of  the  taking 
songs  that  the  quartettes  and  glee  clubs  are  ac- 
customed to  sing  in  encores.  The  215  pages  are 
substantially  bound  in  black  cloth  with  hand- 
some cover  design.  [Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York. 
$1.50.] 

A  book  of  fun,  bearing  on  the  board  cover  the 
picture  of  a  rabbit  wearing  checked  trousers  and 
sitting  on  a  toadstool,  is  entitled  Cotton  TaiU. 
Within  are  forty-eight  full  pages  of  comical  pen 
and  ink  drawings  of  animal  life,  with  as  many 
clever  verses  in  large  type  on  the  opposite  pages. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
author,  George  A.  Beckenbaugh,  will  know  that 
they  may  expect  here  a  collection  of  drawings 
grotesque  and  ridiculous  on  the  one  side  and 
yet  satirically  suggestive  of  certain  animal  traits 
which  belong  to  some  members  of  the  human 
family.  [R.  H.  Russell,  New  York,  7H  by  10^ 
inches,  $1.00.] 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  new  volume  in 
the  "Four  Great  Americans"  series,  namely. 
Four  American  Pioneers  will  be  the  most  popular 
with  the  boys  of  any  yet  published.  It  em- 
braces the  stories  of  the  four  great  frontiersmen, 
Daniel  Boone,  George  Rogers  Clark,  David 
Crockett  and  Kit  Carson.  The  stories  are  well 
written,  by  Prances  M.  Perry  and  Katherine 
Beebe.  The  exciting  stories  of  adventures  that 
these  daring  men  experienced  will  always  be 
read  with  interest  by  children  everywhere,  but 
the  view  they  give  of  early  chapters  in  American 
history  makes  them  valuable  as  something  more 
than  mere  stories.    Boys  will  want  the  book  in 
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their  own  libraries,  and  every  school  library 
ought  to  have  one  or  more  copies.  [Werner 
School  Book  Co.,  255  pages,  illustrated,  60  cents.] 

A  brief  hundred  pages  translated  from  Victor 
Duruy's  "  Histoire  G6n6rale,"  and  edited  by  Ed- 
.  win  A.  Grosvenor  gives  A  Condensed  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Duruy's  strong  points  as  a  historian  are  his  dis- 
crimination as  to  what  was  most  essential,  and 
his  great  care  in  so  verifying  records  as  to  make 
his  narratives  peculiarly  authentic.  [Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  A  Co.,  75  cents.] 

Edwin  A  Grosvenor  edits  A  Condensed  History 
of  Modem  Times^  translated  from  Victor  Duruy's 
"  Histoire  G^n^rale."  It  covers  the  interesting 
period  of  growth  between  1453  and  1848,  thus  in- 
cluding the  great  renaissance,  the  commercial 
and  economical  revolutions  caused  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world,  the  religious  reforma- 
tion, the  philosophic  revolutions  brought  about 
by  Descartes  and  Bacon,  and  the  political  revo- 
lutions in  America  and  France.  No  other  his- 
tory of  these  four  hundred  years  is  so  free  from 
non-essentials.  [Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  200 
pages,  $1.00.] 

Number  four  in  the ''Riverside  Art  Series," 
edited  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  is  devoted  to  Millet. 
Besides  the  frontispiece,  which  is  a  portrait  of 
the  artist  by  himself,  there  are  fifteen  subjects 
showing  the  various  phases  of  French  peasant 
life  to  which  Millet  has  so  exclusively  given  his 
study.  Among  them  are,  of  course,  the  well 
known  ''Angelus,"  " The  Gleaners,"  and  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe."  As  the  editor  points  out 
in  her  introduction,  the  center  of  interest  in 
IViillet's  pictures  is  the  human  figure,  and  this 
he  aims  to  make  typical.  There  are  the  usual 
interpretations,  and  a  convenient  pronouncing 
vocabulary.  [Houghton  IVIifflin  A  Co., 96  pages, 
30  cents.] 

As  a  series  of  books  representing  modern 
methods  in  language  teaching,  the  two  volumes 
under  the  title  The  Mother  Tongue  are  timely, 
and  well  calculated  to  supply  a  need.  Book  I 
consists  of  lessons  in  speaking,  reading  and 
writing  English.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to 
getting  the  child  interested  in  language  itself  as 
a  means,  but  if  anyone  can  do  it  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Arnold,  who  collaborates  with  George  Lyman 
Kittredge  in  writing  the  books,  can.  The  meth- 
ods employed  to  secure  accuracy  both  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  are  most  commendable,  while 
the  selections  and  examples  used  will  help  culti- 


vate an  appreciation  and  a  taste  for  pure  and 
graceful  English.  Book  II  is  an  elementary 
English  grammar.  It  begins  with  an  easy  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  language,  its  relation  to 
thought  and  to  style,  the  processes  which  affect 
its  growth  and  decay,  the  province  of  grammar, 
and  its  relation  to  usage.  Such  an  introduction, 
read  in  class,  as  the  authors  suggest,  and  made 
the  basis  of  informal  talks,  ought  to  be  of  real 
value  in  helping  pupils  over  the  diJQBculty  of  why 
they  study  grammar.  In  the  formal  study  the 
authors  make  thought  rather  than  words  the 
basis  of  the  science,  as  indeed  most  of  the  best 
books  to-day  do.  [Ginn  &  Co.,  Book  I,  320 
pages,  55  cents ;  Book  II,  331  pages,  70  cents.] 

The  name  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  as  the  author 
of  a  book  entitled  Educational  Aims  and  Methods 
is  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  teacher's  no- 
tice. It  is  a  collection  of  fifteen  lectures  on 
widely  varying  topics,  but  all  educational  in 
character.  There  is  one  each  on  Socrates, 
Ascham,  Thring,  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  Pesta- 
lozzi ;  one  discusses  '*  Methods  of  Instruction  as 
Illustrated  in  the  Bible,"  another  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  Character,"  another  manual  training 
under  the  title  "  Hand  Work  and  Head  Work." 
A  chapter  on  "  The  Sunday  School  of  the  Fu- 
ture "  contains  some  well  timed  observations  on 
the  scope,  methods  and  influences  of  that  insti- 
tution.    [The  Macmillan  Co.,  448  pages,  $1.25.] 

Professor  Edward  Channing  of  Harvard  has 
prepared  a  Short  History  of  the  United  States  for 
school  use.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  omit- 
ting the  mass  of  traditional  matter  and  anec- 
dotes which  have  their  place  in  narrative  and 
story  rather  than  in  pure  history.  The  book  is 
planned  for  a  one-year  course,  and  provides  by 
suggestion  and  reference  for  a  second  year's 
work  by  students  who  have  the  time  to  devote 
to  it.     [The  Macmillan  Co. ,  401  pages,  90  cents.  ] 

Child  Life  in  Literature  has  added  a  fourth 
book  to  the  excellent  series  by  Etta  Austin 
Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell.  Tom  the 
Water  Baby,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  John  Ridd, 
Tiny  Tim,  and  other  delightful  characters  are  here 
introduced  by  such  well  chosen  selections  and  il- 
lustrations as  will  create  the  desire  to  know 
more  about  them.  [The  Macmillan  Co.,  240 
pages.] 

The  Care  of  the  Child  in  Health  by  Nathan  Op- 
penheim  is,  under  present  courses  of  study,  a 
book  for  parents  and  the  home  rather  than  for 
teachers  in  the  schoolroom.    When  courses  of 
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study  are  as  they  should  be  books  like  this  should 
have  a  place  in  advanced  classes,  especially 
classes  of  young  women.  The  author's  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  extends  from  the  mother 
before  motherhood  begins  to  the  education  and 
youth  of  the  child.  [The  Macmillan  Co.,  308 
pages.] 

In  the  **  Riverside  Literature  Series  "  number 
140  is  quintuple  and  reprints  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond  complete,  pictures  and  all.  A  handful 
of  notes  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author  are 
added.  (60  cents.)  Number  141  contains  Three 
Outdoor  Papers,  by  T.  W.  Higginson.  They  are 
"  The  Procession  of  the  Flowers,"  "April  Days," 
and  ''Water  Lilies."  The  delightful  style  of 
Colonel  Higginson  and  his  sympathetic  insight 
into  nature  render  this  number  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  in  the  series.  [Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  15  cents.] 


County  Superintexdents  of  Indiana 
wiLrL.  Meet  at  Winona. 


The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Frank  L.  Jones,  has  issued  a  call  to  the  various 
county  superintendents  of  the  state  to  convene 
at  Winona  Park,  June  26, 1900,  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  the  following  program : 

Tuesday  p.  m.,  Junb  26. 

2:00  (1)  Opening. 

2:15  (2)  Some  Problems  in  the  Sanitation  of  our 
Schools.— Dr.  Severance  Burrage, 
Purdue  University. 

2:50  (3)  Discussion.— I.  B.Webber,  M.D.,  Secre- 
tary city  board  of  health,  Warsaw ;  J. 
M.  Bash,  M.  D.,  Secretary  county 
board  of  health,  Warsaw. 

8 :10  (4)  Classification  and  Gradation  of  Schools. 
Superintendent  C.  A.  Van  Matre,  of 
Delaware  county. 

3:36  (5)  Discussion.— Superintendent  L.  H. 
Hamilton,  of  Jasper  county. 

3:50  (6)  General  Discussion. 

4:00  (7)  Miscellaneous. 

Wednesday  a.  m. 

9:00  (1)  How  much  Sanitary  Science  shall  be 
taught  in  our  Public  Schools?— Dr. 
Burrage. 
9:30  (2)  Centralization  of  Schools. 

(a)  From  the  Standpoint  of  the 
School.  (20min.)  Superintend- 
ent Wm.  E.  Wineburg,  of 
Wayne  county. 


(b) 


From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Child. 
(20  min.)  Superintendent  E.  E. 
Robey,  of  Howard  county. 
From  the  '  Standpoint  of  the  pa- 
tron.    (20  min.)    Superintend- 
ent George  W.  Ellis,  of  Elkhart 
county. 
General  Discussion.    (20  min.) 
11:10  (3)  Address.- W.  P.Kane,  President  Wa- 
bash college. 
Recital. 


(c) 


(d) 


8  p.  M. 


Thursday  a.  m. 


9:00 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 


10.30 
10:45 


11:00 
11:15 


11:30 


(1) 


The  influence  of  Fine  School  Architec- 
ture and  Decoration. — ^Dr.  Burrage. 

Discussion. — Superintendent  A.  A. 
Hughart,  of  Porter  county. 

Needed  Amendments  to  Text-Book 
Law.— Superintendent  Wm.  F.  Lan- 
des,  of  Marion  county. 

General  Discussion. 

State  Adoption  of  Uniform  High  School 
Text-Books.— Superintendent  James 
H.  Clark,  of  Bartholomew  county. 

General  Discussion. 

Need  and  Means  of  Obtaining  a  School 
Library  at  every  one  of  the  Central 
Points  where  Schools  are  Central- 
ized.— Superintendent  Charles  W. 
Paris,  of  Randolph  county. 

Greneral  Discussion. 

Value  of  the  County  SuperintendentB* 
Association  and  Nature  of  its  Work. 
—Superintendent  Elijah  A.  Gladden, 
of  Scott  county. 
(10)  Miscellaneous  and  Adjournment. 
I.  F.  Myeb,  President. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


Pboobam  fob  Teachers  of  Histort. 


The  history  section  of  the  Indiana  state  teach- 
ers' association  will  hold  its  third  annual  meet- 
ing Friday  and  Saturday,  June  15  and  16  at  the 
Grand  hotel,  Indianapolis.  The  excellent  pro- 
gram is  given  herewith : 

Friday— 2:30  p.  m. 

Status  of  History  Teaching  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Indiana.— Mr.  Fred.  Austin  Ogg,  Indiana  uni- 
versity. 

Greneral  Discussion. 

Note.— This  paper  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  all  high 
school  teachers  of  history. 

Paper. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on 
History  in  American  Secondary  Schools. — ^Misa 
Elisabeth  Messmore,  Terre  Haute  high  school. 
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Discussion. — Superintendent  8.  K.  Gamaid, 
Lima. 

Friday— 8:00  p.  m. 

Paper. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on 
History  below  the  Secondary  Schools. — Prof.  E. 
L.  Hendricks,  Mitchell. 

Discussion.— Miss  Lydia  R.  Blaich.— Super- 
visor Indianapolis  schools. 

Collateral  Reading  with  History  Work.— 
Supt.  J.  A.  Carnagey,  Columbus. 

Discussion. — Prof.  W.  C.  Goble,  Fairmount 
academy. 

Saturday — 9:80  a.  m. 

Presentation  of  History  Work  in  County  In- 
stitutes.- Dr.  J.  A.  Woodbum,  Indiana  uni- 
versity. 

Discussion.— Supt.  George  R.  Wilson,  Dubois 
county. 

Indiana  History. — How  Much,  and  Where  in 
the  Course  ? — Supt.  Louis  Lambert,  Fowler. 

Discussion. — Prof.  W.  S.  Davis,  Richmond 
high  school. 

Time  will  be  given  for  the  general  discussion 
of  each  paper. 

All  teachers  of  history  and  kindred  subjects 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend,  to  join  the  sec- 
tion, and  to  participate  in  the  exercises. 

County  and  city  superintendents,  high  school 
principals,  township  trustees,  and  other  school 
officers  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  history  work  in  our  schools,  are  earnestly 
requested  to  attend  and  contribute  to  the  value 
of  the  meeting. 

Cyrus  W.  Hodoin,  President. 


Indiana  State  Board  QmesnONs  for 
Mat,  With  Discussions. 


HISTORY. 

1.  In  what  way  did  Brazil  become  a  Portuguese  depend- 
encyt 

2.  State  the  main  difference  in  institutional  life  between 
the  northern  and  southern  English  colonies. 

8.  What  was  the  '^Boston  Port  Bill,"  and  of  what  act 
was  it  a  consequence  ? 

4.  What  were  the  -'Alien  and  Sedition  Acts?"  When  en- 
acted, and  why  ? 

5.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with 
Mexico  in  18487 

0.  What  was  the  first  militarv  event  of  the  civil  war  ? 
7.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  Spanish-American  war  ? 
The  results  ? 

1.  Brazil  was  discovered  in  1499  by  Pinion,  a 
companion  of  Columbus.  He  made  no  settle- 
ment but  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Next  year,  the  great 
Portuguese,  Cabral,  was  driven  by  storm  to  shel- 
ter on  the  Brazilian  coast  and  took  possession  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign.    Amerigo  Vespucci 


was  sent  to  explore  the  country  thoroughly  and 
report  to  Portugal.  Joao  III.  established  a  per- 
manent form  of  government  in  1531.  When  Na- 
poleon resolved  upon  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Portugal,  the  prince  regent  fled  to  Brazil  for 
refuge  in  1807. 

2.  It  was  the  difiFerence  between  the  Puritan 
and  the  cavalier.  The  former  stood  for  intoler- 
ance, rigid  discipline,  self-denial,  sternness ;  the 
latter  for  ease,  comfort,  aristocracy,  and  the 
gentler  amenities  of  life.  These  characteristics 
permeated  all  the  respective  institutions. 

3.  It  was  an  act  of  retaliation  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  citizens  of  Boston  for  the  part  they  had 
in  the  destruction  of  tea. 

4.  They  were  passed  during  Adams'  adminis- 
tration. The  alien  law  empowered  the  president 
to  exclude  any  person  whose  presence  here 
might  be  deemed  dangerous  to  the  country. 
The  sedition  laws  were  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  who  should  speak,  write,  or  publish  any- 
thing false  or  malicious  against  the  president 
or  the  government.  Both  acts  were  unpopular 
and  soon  became  dead  letters. 

6.  The  United  States  obtained  the  territory  of 
California,  New  Mexico  and'Texas.  The  United 
States  paid  Mexico  $15,000,000,  and  assumed  the 
debts  of  Texas  and  certain  other  obligations. 

6.  The  firing  on  the  **Star  of  the  West"  Janu- 
ary 9, 1861,  and  the  subsequent  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter,  April  12, 1861. 

7.  The  offensive  conduct  of  Spain  in  Cuba 
aroused  a  protest  which,  being  disregarded,  and 
intensified  by  the  destruction  of  "The  Maine," 
led  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  congress.  Spain 
lost  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  re- 
ceiving an  indemnity  of  $20,000,000. 


OBOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the  very  great  range  of  tem- 
perature from  winter  cold  to  summer  heat  in  the  northern 
interior  regions  of  the  United  States  ? 

2.  Discuss  trade  and  trade  routes  of  India. 

8.  How  are  each  of  the  following  governed:  New  Mexi- 
co, Alaska,  India,  Cuba,  Cape  Colony  ? 

4.  What  products  are  shipped  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States  ? 

5.  What  important  South  American  boundary  dispute 
was  settled  by  arbitration  within  the  last  year  ? 

«.  What  are  the  large  subdivisions  of  China  ? 

7.  Discuss  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean. 

8.  Where  are  the  following:  Korea,  Klondyke,  Delagoa 
Bay,  San  Juan  ? 

9.  Write  a  few  lines  on  the  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Belgium. 

10.  Trace  the  world  ridge  or  primary  highland  through 
the  various  continents. 

1.  Land  areas  are  heated  and  cooled  more 
rapidly  than  water  areas.  The  clearer  air  above 
plateaus  transmits  heat  to  and  from  the  earth 
more  freely  than  the  air  over  lowlands.  The 
northern  interior  regions  of  the  United  States 
are  far  from  the  sea,  and  are  also  mostly  above 
2,000  feet  in  elevation. 
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2.  The  trade  routes  of  India  consist  of  rail- 
ways, rivers,  and  canals,  the  latter  used  chiefly 
for  irrigation.  The  principal  products  are  rice, 
wheat,  millet,  many  spices,  cotton,  opium, 
coffee,  tea,  cinchona,  silk,  muslin,  carpets,  em- 
broideries, jewels,  gold,  silver  and  other  artistic 
metal  work.  The  most  important  trade  routes 
to  and  from  India  are  by  way  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Suez  Canal  with  Europe,  and  across 
the  Pacific  with  America. 

3.  New  Mexico  has  an  organized  territorial 
government  with  a  legislature  elected  by  the 
people,  and  a  governor  and  other  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Alaska  is  a  district 
with  governor  and  judge  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. The  laws  of  Oregon  are  in  force.  The 
government  of  India  is  very  complicated .  There 
are  governors-general  and  executive  and  legis- 
lative councils  appointed  by  the  British  crown, 
for  India  and  several  subordinate  presidencies 
and  provinces.  Many  of  the  native  states  main- 
tain their  own  forms  of  government  under  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  a  British  resident  officer.. 
Cuba  is  under  the  control  of  a  military  governor 
and  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States. 
Cape  Colony  has  a  governor  and  executive  coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  legislative  as- 
sembly elected  by  the  people. 

4.  Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco. 

5.  Between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 

(5.  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  China,  East  Tur- 
kestan, Koko  Nur,  Tibet. 

7.  The  Mediterranean  countries  have  a  large 
trade  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  both  ex- 
ports and  imports. 

8.  (1)  A  peninsula  of  Eastern  China  extending 
to  the  South  between  the  Japan  and  Yellow  Seas. 
(2)  A  creek  in  North  West  territory  near  where 
the  Yukon  river  crosses  the  boundary  into  Alas- 
ka. (3)  A  bay  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa. 
(4)  The  capital  of  Puerto  Rico  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island. 

9.  The  Belgians  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
mining  and  manufacturing  industries.  Rich 
mines  of  coal  and  iron  give  occupation  to  many 
miners,  while  manufactured  products,  such  as 
cutlery,  firearms,  glass,  porcelain,  etc.,  are  pro- 
duced. Beet  sugar  is  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties while  large  quantities  of  textile  fabrics  are 
produced. 

10.  The  world  ridge  is  traced  in  the  main 
mountain  systems  of  the  continents;  i.  e.,  the 
Cordilleras  of  North  and  South  America,  the 
Altai  and  Himalayas  of  Asia,  and  dividing  it 
extends  south  along  the  eastern  side  of  Africa 
and  west  across  Southern  Europe. 


LITERATURB- 

1.  What  poem  do  you  like  l)est  ?    Why  ? 

2.  Main  facts  in  the  life  of  some  essayist. 
8.  His  literary  characteristics. 

4.  Which  do  you  prefer,  English  or  American  literature? 
Why? 

5.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  story  of  some  novel  that  yoii 
haye  read. 

0.  Describe  the  most  important  situation  in  this  novel. 

7.  Describe  a  character  in  some  play  of  Shakespeare's. 

8.  Comment  on  one  of  Whittier's  poems. 

9.  What  seems  to  you  to  be  Webster's  best  speech? 
Why? 

10.  Write  a  paper  of  not  less  than  150  words  on  **  The 
Best  Way  to  Kill  Time." 

As  usual  the  Literature  questions  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  individual  is  free  to  express 
himself. 


SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 


1.  In  the  view  of  the  author  of  Organic  Education^  what 
are  the  great'ethical  advantages  of  teaching  under  the  or- 
ganization plan  ? 

2.  Is  it  reasonable  to  require  teachers  to  be  wide  and 
thorough  students  of  i>8ychology,  ethics,  sociology, 
economics,  art,  etc.?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  Why  Is  the  "  story "  the  typical  form  In  which  ma- 
terials for  the  child's  study  are  set  before  his  mind  ? 

4.  By  "story"  as  here  used  is  meant  "  the  organized, 
continuously  inter-related  body  of  ideas,"  which  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  chlM.  What  advantages  are  there  in  thus 
asking  him  to  study  a  body  of  organized  subject  matter? 

6.  In  telllnga  stonr  to  the  child  the  '^sequence"  method 
is  followed,    what  does  this  mean  ? 

0.  What  is  meant  by  the  ''  stream  of  consciousness  ?  " 

7.  Is  it  possible,  and  if  so,  is  it  desirable,  to  get  rid  of  all 
emulation  in  the  school  ?    Discuss,  giving  reasons. 

8.  A  recent  writer  says  that "  habit  is  not  only  second 
nature,  but  that  it  is  ten  times  nature."  What  would  he 
seem  to  mean  bv  this,  and  is  it  correct  ? 

9.  Recent  studies  seem  to  show  that  it  is  a  law  of  the 
human  mind  that  some  kind  of  expression  follows  every 
Impression— that  every  stimulus  begets  some  kind  of  re- 
action. If  this  is  true,  what  Important  educational  im- 
plications does  It  contain  ? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  private  Instruction  as  compared  with  class  instruction? 

1.  It  gives  capacity  for  rational  self-determi- 
nation of  conduct. 

2.  Yes.  The  teacher  is  engaged  in  developing 
the  mind  of  the  child  in  its  triple  phases.  Psy- 
chology deals  with  the  laws  of  mind  and  these 
other  subjects  furnish  the  means  of  develop- 
ment in  the  difiFerent  directions. 

3.  It  furnishes  a  connected  way  of  presenta- 
tion. 

4.  It  induces  logical  habits  of  thought  and 
presentation. 

5.  The  emphasis  of  the  proper,  logical,  pro- 
gressive relation. 

6.  The  continuous,  unbroken  chain  of  mental 
activity. 

7.  If  emulation,  as  the  word  seems  to  imply, 
carries  with  it  rivalry,  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  all  emulation  in  the  school.  The  pupil  should 
be  stimulated  to  make  a  comparison  between 
himself  as  he  is,  and  himself  as  he  ought  to  be, 
and  to  attain  that  better  self. 

8.  It  is  correct,  because  we  are  in  character 
merely  the  sum-total  of  all  our  experiences. 

9.  That  the  "give"  should  equal  the  "take"  in 
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education;  that  expression  should  be  given  as 
prominent  a  place  as  impression. 

10.  Private  instruction  may  be  able  to  con- 
sider more  carefully  the  particular  needs  of  the 
individual.  It  may  set  the  pace  to  suit  the  indi- 
vidual. It  may  make  it  possible  to  direct  or 
hold  in  check  certain  tendencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  class  furnishes  best  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  the  means  for  developing  character. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  external  and  middle 
portions  of  the  ear  ? 

2.  What  is  the  source  of  the  heat  of  the  body  ? 
8.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  tidal  air  ?    Residual  air  7    Reserve 
air? 
6.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  saliva  ? 
(b.)  Which  is  the  most  important  use  ? 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  an  artery.    A  vein. 

7.  What  constitutes  the  lymphatic  system  ? 

8.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  alcoholic  api>etite 
as  contrasted  with  the  appetite  for  foods  generally  ? 

0.  How  does  the  effect  of  an  anaesthetic  differ  from  the 
effect  of  a  narcotic  ?    Name  an  anaesthetic.    A  narcotic. 

1.  The  external  ear  gathers  and  transmits  vi- 
brations to  the  membrane  of  the  middle  ear. 
The  bones  of  the  middle  ear  transmit  vibrations 
from  the  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  to  the 
membrane  of  the  oval  window.  The  middle  ear 
also  receives  vibrations  from  the  scala  tympani, 
which  otherwise  might  be  reflected  so  as  to  in- 
terfere with  distinctness  of  hearing. 

2.  The  sources  of  heat  in  the  body  are  the 
chemical  changes  which  H,te  continually  going 
on  in  all  parts  of  the  healthy  body. 

3.  The  function  of  the  kidneys  is  to  separate 
water,  urea,  common  salt  and  some  other  min- 
eral substances  from  the  blood. 

4.  Tidal  air  is  that  which  is  moved  at  each  in- 
spiration or  expiration. 

Keserve  air  is  that  which  may  be,  but  sel- 
dom is  moved  in  respiration. 

Residual  air  is  that  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  lungs  by  expiration. 

5.  The  saliva  facilitates  swallowing  and  speak- 
ing, changes  starch  to  sugar  and  aids  in  stomach 
digestion.  Probably  its  use  in  digestion  would 
be  considered  most  important. 

6.  The  arteries  are  membraneous  tubes  made 
up  of  three  fairly  distinct  coats.  The  inner  coat 
is  a  serous  membrane  containing  many  elastic 
fibers.  The  middle  coat  consists  mainly  of  elas- 
tic fibers  and  muscular  fibers  that  are  in  general 
transverse  or  circular.  The  elastic  fibers  are 
more  abundant  in  the  larger  arteries,  the  mus- 
cular in  the  smaller  arteries.  The  outer  coat  is 
a  thick  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  veins 
are  similar  in  structure,  but  the  middle  layer  is 
much  thinner  than  in  the  arteries,  and  the  inner 
coat  often  forms  folds  which  serve  as  valves. 


7.  Much  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood  is  forced 
out  of  the  blood  vessels  into  the  intercellular 
spaces  of  the  body  where  it  is  called  lymph.  A 
system  of  thin  walled,  many  valved  tubes  gath- 
ers up  this  lymph,  and  emulsified  fat  from  the 
intestines  and  conveys  them  to  the  subclavian 
veins.  This  system  of  vessels,  with  numerous 
glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body  constitute 
the  lymphatic  system. 

8.  The  appetite  for  alcohol  or  for  food  gener- 
ally, comes  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  Each  of  these  appetites  may  be 
legitimate,  each  may  be  abused  and  become  a 
cause  of  suffering  and  disease.  The  appetite  for 
alcoholic  liquors  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  intem- 
perance, and  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  leads 
to  much  greater  evils  than  does  the  intemperate 
use  of  other  substances. 

9.  In  general,  narcotics  and  anesthetics  have 
the  same  efiFects,  they  deaden  pain  and  cause 
sleep.  The  anesthetic  is  more  rapid  in  its  action 
and  its  effects  are  less  permanent. 

Chloroform  is  an  anesthetic. 
Opium  is  a  narcotic. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Should-number  work  be  concrete  with  beginning  pu- 
pils?   Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

2.  Add  210181 

612884 
510376 


876648 
814567 
415688 
717777 
816718 
18U005 
667088 
812100 
518877 
610018 
877655 

8.  What  is  the  side  of  the  square  field  whose  area  is  ten 

4.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  six  hours.  After  A 
has  worked  alone  for  three  hours,  B  commences,  and. 
working  alone,  finishes  the  work  in  ten  and  one-half 
hours.    In  how  many  hours  can  A  do  the  work  alone? 

5.  Do  you  think  square  and  cube  root  should  be  taught 
thoroughly  in  the  public  schools?  Give  reasons  for  your 
ans^rer 

6.  At  'wha&  rate  will  $584.00  gain  $66.70  in  one  year  six 
months? 

7.  Algebra.  Find  the  number  whose.third  i>art  added  to 
its  seventh  part  gives  a  sum  equal  to  twenty. 

1.  It  should  be  largely  concrete,  merging  gradu 
ally  and  continuously  into  the  abstract.    Mag 
nitudes  and  relations  do  not  exist  for  the  begin- 
ner apart  from  objects.    The  power  to  think  of 
things  not  present  to  the  senses  comes  only 
through  the  concrete. 

2.  849924. 

3.  10  A.  =  1000  rds.  V  1600=40,  length  of  side. 

4.  In  three  hours  A  does  half  of  his  share  and 
leaves  half  for  B  to  do.    B  does  all  his  own  part 
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and  i  of  A'b  in  101  hrs.     In  1  hr.  B  does  -^  or 


A  of  his  part  and  ^  of 

J  Of 


i  or  ^r  of  A's. 


10* 

In 


6 


hrs.  then,  B  would  do  if  of  his  pfirt  and  A  of 
A's.  But  in  6  hrs.  B  would  do  |1,  or  all  his  own 
part.  The  difference  between  l\  of  B's  and  if 
of  B's,  or  A  of  B's=A  of  A's.  Then  ^  of  B's 
=i  of  A  or  A  of  A's,  and  H  B's=:H  or  |  of  A's. 
Their  respective  parts,  then,  are  as  3  and  2, 
total  5.  In  one  hour,  then,  A  does  |  of  J  of  the 
work  or  i\j ;  hence  he  would  do  the  whole  in  10 
hours. 

5.  So  far  as  practical  value  is  concerned,  no. 
In  technical  work,  where  these  processes  are  re- 
quired, they  are  soon  and  easily  learned.  Men- 
tal drill  can  be  secured  from  the  more  familiar 
arithmetical  processes. 

6.  Interest  at  one  per  cent,  is  $8.76.  $65.70-?- 
8.76  gives  7>^  as  the  rate. 

7.  -|-  -I-  -f--^.     Whence  x=42. 


READING. 
(Based  on  the  general  field  of  Reading.) 

1.  Underscore  the  emphatic  words  In  the  followlns: 
"What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untalntea! 
Thrice  Is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just !  and  he  but 
naked,  though  locked  up  In  steel,  whose  conscience  with 
injustice  is  corrupted." 

2.  What  is  the  proper  pronunciation  of  a  and  the  in  read- 
ing? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciatlonT 

4.  Can  a  pupil  properly  read  a  selection,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  aoes  not  understand? 

6.  How  do  you  express  irony  and  sarcasm  in  reading? 

0.  What  tone  befits  prayer— as  the  Lord's  Prayer? 

7.  Read  the  following  to  the  Sui>erlntendent: 

*'Beauty  is  but  a  vain,  a  fleeting  good ; 
A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly ; 
A  flower  that  dies  almost  in  the  bud- 
A  brittle  glass  that  breaketh  presently; 
A  fleeting  good,  a  glass,  a  gloss,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour." 

(Based  on  How  to  Teach  Reading.) 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  "atmosphere"  of  a  selection? 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  following  is  the  "central  idea?"— 
"There*8  not  a  flower  that  decks  the  vale, 

There*8  not  a  beam  that  lights  the  mountain, 
There's  not  a  shrub  that  scents  the  gale, 

Tliere*8  not  a  wind  that  stirs  the  fountain. 
There's  not  a  hue  that  paints  the  rose. 

There's  not  a  leaf  around  us  lying 
But  in  its  use  or  beauty  showing 

God's  love  to  us,  and  love  undvlng."  . 

8.  What  is  meant  by  "succession  of  ideas"  in  the  selec- 
tion to  be  read? 

4.  In  what  "time"  and  "pitch"  should  a  parenthetical 
clause  be  read? 

6.  What  is  meanfby  "values,"  as  applied  to  reading? 

6.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  conscious  slow  time- 
rate,  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and  mere  hesitancy? 

7.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  principal  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  teaching  the  pupil  to  read  well? 

8.  What  is  the  time- rate  for  the  following,  and  why?— 
"  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts !  Mv 
soul  longeth.  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
My  heart  and  my  fiesh  crleth  out  for  the  living  God." 

1.  **  What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  un^ 
tainted!  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quar- 
rel just!  and  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in 
steely  whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  cor- 
rupted.** 


2.  As  *'a"  in  far  shortened  or  more  commonly 
as  **u"  in  tub;  "the"  becomes  "thl"  before 
vowels  and  "  thft"  before  consonants. 

3.  Enunciation  has  reference  to  correct  vocal- 
ization of  individual  sounds  or  groups,  while 
pronunciation  refers  to  the  correct  articulation 
of  these  into  words. 

4.  No ;  unless  by  accident. 

5.  By  circumflex  inflections. 

6.  Low,  rich,  solemn. 

Based  on  How  to  Teach  Reading. 

1.  "Atmosphere  is  that  sympathetic  quality 
of  voice  that  manifests  the  spirit  of  literature.'' 
(P.  184.) 

2.  The  central  idea  is  expressed  in  the  last  two 
lines. 

3.  A  passage  is  made  up  of  small  phrases  more 
or  less  intimately  connected.  These  phrases  ex- 
press parts  of  the  thought  in  the  natural  order  of 
its  development.  This  orderly  movement  is 
called  "succession  of  ideas." 

4.  In  faster  "time"  and  lower  "pitch"  than 
the  context,  as  a  rule. 

5.  "With  every  change  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion comes  another  form  of  expression  and  these 
different  forms  we  may  call  values."    (P.  167.) 

6.  The  first  is  the  "manifestation  of  the  child's 
thought — measurement,"  while  the  second  is  the 
result  either  of  physical  trouble  or  failure  to 
comprehend. 

7.  (1)  Failure  to  comprehend  fully  the  thought 
and  feeling,  and  (2)  lack  of  power  to  give  vocal 
expression  to  this  comprehension. 

8.  Rather  slow,  in  order  that  the  appeal  in  it 
may  be  more  impressive. 


GRAMMAR. 

"There  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  some  able  Whig 
politicians,  who  thought  it  dangerous  to  relax,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  laws  against  political  offenses,  but  who  could 
not,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  Inconsistency,  de- 
clare themselves  adverse  to  relaxation,  had  conceiTed  a 
hope  that  thev  mlsht,  by  fomenting  the  dispute  about  the 
court  of  the  lord  nigh  steward,  defer  for  at  least  a  year 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  they  disliked  and  yet  could 
not  decently  oppose."— Jfocautoi. 

1.  (a)  Name  the  principal  clause  in  the  aboye. 

(b)  Name  one  which  is  an  objective  clause  and  one 
which  is  an  adjective  clause. 

2.  Underscore  with  one  line  the  subjects  and  with  two 
lines  the  predicates  of  the  subordinate  clauses. 

8.  Give  all  the  modifiers  of  (a)  "politicians;"  (b) "could 
declare ;"  (c)  "might  defer." 

4.  State  what  each  of  the  following  modifies:  (a)  "dan- 
gerous ;"  (b>  "adverse ;"  (c)  "high  steward ;"  (d)  "at  least :" 
(e)  "which." 

5.  Give  syntax  (case  and  reason)  of  (a)  "It;"  (b)  "laws;" 
(c)  "charge;"  (d)  "themselves;"  (e)  "passage." 

0.  Select  the  infinitives  and  participles  and  state  what 
office  each  performs. 

7.  Select  three  verbs  that  are  in  different  tenses  and  give 
the  tense  of  each. 

8.  Is  It  expedient  to  devise  erroneous  forms  of  false  syn- 
tax for  pupils  to  consider  ? 

How  far  would  you  carry  the  correction  of  wrooglv 
coined  and  misused  words  and  Improperly  constructed 
sentences  ? 
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9.  In  what  order  should  the  following  parts  of  speech  be 
taught:    preposition,   pronoun,  verb,  participle,  noun? 

10.  Write  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects  in  some  such  form  as  you  would  place  before  a 
class  of  pupils  as  a  model  for  their  guidance: 

(a)  The  schoolmaster  in  The  Deteried  ViUage. 

(b)  Inventions— past  and  future. 

(c)  The  inauguration  of  a  president. 

1.  (a)  **  There  is  a  strong  reason  to  suspect." 

(b)  The  remainder  of  the  sentence  is  objective ; 
**  which — oppose." 

2.  ''Some — relaxation;    had— oppose;    ''they — 

OPPOSE." 

3.  (a)  **Some,"  "able,"  "whig"  and  the 
clause  which  follows ;  (b)  "  not,"  "  without— in- 
consistency," "themselves  adverse  to  relaxa- 
tion." (c)  "  by— steward,"  "  at  least,"  "  for  a 
year,"  "  the  passage— oppose." 

4.  (a)  Predicate-like  element  of  a  clausal 
phrase,  which  is  a  direct  objective  modifier  of 
the  verb,  "  thought."  (b)  Same.  The  phrase  is 
direct  objective  modifier  of  the  verb,  "  declare." 

(c)  "lord."    (d)  "defer."    (e)  " disliked "  and 
"  could  oppose." 

5.  (a)  Obj.,  subject-like  element  of  the  claus- 
al phrase;  (b)  Obj.,  direct  obj.  modifier  of  verb, 
"relax;"  (c)  Obj.,  direct  obj.  modifier  of  the 
part,  "incurring;"  (d)  Obj.,  subject-like  ele- 
ment of  the  clausal  plirase ;  Obj.  direct  objective 
modifier  of  the  verb  phrase,  "  might  defer." 

6.  "To  suspect,"  adj.  modifier  of  the  word, 
"reasons;"  "to  relax,"  adverbial  modifier  of 
word,  "dan^rous;"  "incurring,"  principal 
word  of  prep,  phrase ;  "  fomenting,"  principal 
word  of  prep,  phrase. 

7.  "  Is,"  present ; "  thought, "  past ; "  had  con- 
ceived," past  perfect. 

8.  I  should  not  devise  forms  of  false  syntax ; 
the  pupils  use  enough.  Correct  all  mistakes 
made  by  the  pupils  at  all  times.  When  the 
pupils  are  mature  and  have  studied  technical 
grammar,  they  may  with  profit  dwell  for  some 
time  on  the  most  common  mistakes. 

9.  The  pupils  get  a  general  idea  of  "  parts  of 
speech"  in  classifying  words.  When  they  be- 
gin to  study  these  "  parts  of  speech  "  in  detail, 
i.  e.,  their  properties,  etc.,  they  should  be  taken 
in  the  following  order  because  it  is  the  order  of 
dependence:  Noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle, 
preposition. 


A  Merited  Success. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  the 
success  of  those  who  advertise  with  us,  and  es- 
X>ecially  when  many  of  our  readers  through  this 
advertising  have  been  in  some  substantial  way 
benefited,  and  have  in  turn  contributed  to  the 
success  referred  to.    From  its  establishment  one 


of  our  staunchest  patrons  has  been  the  Yories 
Business  College  of  Indianapolis.  When  Pro- 
fessor Yories  took  charge  of  the  school  it  was  a 
small  affair.  Keen  business  tact  and  an  ability 
to  appreciate  the  kind  of  training  demanded  for 
business  success  has  enabled  him  to  build  up  a 
great  and  constantly  increasing  attendance.  At 
present  it  numbers  about  600,  probably  the  most 
remarkable  enrollment  ever  reached  by  a  busi- 
ness college  in  this  section  of  the  country.  More 
than  half  the  states  in  the  Union  are  repre- 
sented in  this  school,  with  some  students  from 
Canada  and  Cuba.  The  faculty  includes  sixteen 
members,  and  plans  are  maturing  for  increasing 
this  list,  as  well  as  the  material  resources  of  the 
school,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  at- 
tendance next  year.  A  number  of  student  or- 
ganizations add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
school;  a  band  of  twenty  uniformed  men,  an 
orchestra  of  eleven,  a  mandolin  and  guitar  club 
of  seventy-five  and  two  base-ball  clubs.  Great 
credit  is  due  Professor  Yories  for  building  up 
such  a  school  and  thus  putting  within  reach  of 
every  ambitious  young  man  or  woman  the  op- 
portunities of  success 


Educational,  IjITEbabt  and  OsNEBAii 
Items. 


Paul  H.  Wilson  is  the  new  superintendent  at 
Milton,  Ind. 

A.  A.  Norris,  for  two  years  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  the  Syracuse  (Ind.)  schools  has 
been  re-elected  for  the  third  year. 

C.  H.  Drybread  becomes  superintendent  of  the 
Hartford  City  schools,  taking  the  place  of  F.  M. 
Beard,  who  engages  in  business. 

President  A.  H.  Yoder  of  Yincennes  university 
leaves  his  present  situation  at  the  close  of  the 
present  term  after  four  years  of  pleasant  and 
successful  work. 

Macmillan's  "  Pocket  English  Classics"  series 
has  added  to  its  list  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of 
an  Opium  Eater.  It  is  edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Arthur  Beatty. 

C.  E.  Greene,  principal  of  Frankton  high 
school,  has  been  elected  to  the  superin tendency 
of  the  Dublin  schools.  Mr.  Greene's  record  at 
Frankton  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  high  school  building  at  Bloomington  was 
burned  May  11.  It  will  be  at  once  rebuilt,  and 
Superintendent  Glascock,  who  is  reelected,  will 
help  supervise  the  construction. 

Yirgil  R.  McKnight,  principal  of  the  Marion 
high  school,  has  been  unanimously  elected  for 
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the  fifth  year.  During  these  five  years  the  high 
school  has  grown  in  numbers  from  180  to  400. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Hamilton  of  Monti- 
cello  was  uanimously  chosen  to  succeed  W.  A. 
Millis  at  Attica,  but  owing  to  re-election  and 
contract  at  Monticello  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
honor. 

A  large  circle  of  readers  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  suspension  of  Learning  by  Doing.  It  was 
bright  and  vigorous,  but  its  promoters  have 
found  it  too  expensive  a  luxury.  It  'should 
have  died  hereafter.' 

The  first  graduating  exercises  from  a  town- 
ship high  school  in  Ripley  county  were  held  at 
New  Marion,  May  11,  Jas  B.  Royce  principal. 
This  is  a  substantial  mark  of  progress  for  the 
Ripley  county  schools. 

Professor  Levi  Hooker,  for  some  years  princi- 
pal of  the  Blankenburg  school  in  Evansville  is 
promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the  fine  new 
Chandler  school  in  that  city.  His  former  place 
will  be  taken  by  E.  E.  Linxweiler. 

George  H.  Mingle  has  been  selected  to  teach 
mathematics  in  the  Anderson  high  school.  Mr. 
Mingle  had  charge  of  the  Churubusco  schools 
for  three  years,  and  at  present  is  attending  the 
state  university  doing  post  graduate  work. 

The  fifth  annual  conference  of  Indiana  science 
teachers  was  held  in  Indianapolis  May  4  and  5, 
and  reports  a  very  satisfactory  meeting.  John 
Le  May  is  president  for  the  next  year  and  the 
meeting  will  probably  be  held  in  Terre  Haute. 

The  Monthly  School  Bulletin,  published  under 
the  supervision  of  R.  H.  Harvey,. superintendent 
of  the  Boone  county  schools  is  a  bright  little 
sheet,  well  calculated  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  schools  and  keep  superintendent  and 
teacher  in  close  touch  with  each  other. 

The  report  comes  from  Rushville  that  politics 
has  entered  the  schools  there,  resulting  in  the 
dismissal  of  Superintendent  Samuel  Aber- 
crombie.  His  administration  of  the  schools  for 
seven  years  eaw  an  advance  in  enrollment  from 
655  to  804,  and  a  growth  in  the  high  school  from 
45  to  146. 

Superintendent  E.  F.  Sutherland  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  Jasper  school  board  at  an  increased 
salary.  In  addition  to  this  the  term  will  be 
made  nine  months,  new  books  and  supplies  will 
be  furnished,  and  everything  done  as  called  for 
by  the  superintendent.  The  Jasper  schools  are 
prospering. 

Superintendent  Mark  Moffett  of  Waveland, 
Ind.,  has  been  elected  as  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Livingston,  Montana,  salary  $1,300. 


Mr.  Moffett  is  a  graduate  of  the  state  normal 
school  and  has  done  considerable  work  at  the 
state  university.  He  will  certainly  prove  worthy 
of  this  handsome  promotion. 

The  International  Monthly  has  established  a 
fund  which,  every  year,  will  be  divided  into  fel- 
lowships of  $150  each,  and  distributed  among 
teachers  who  shall  comply  with  the  requirements 
for  participation  in  its  benefits.  Those  who  are 
interested  should  write  to  "  The  Fellowship  Ed- 
itor" of  the  monthly  at  Burlington,  Vermont. 

The  Indiana  Academy  of  Science  held  its 
spring  meeting  at  Terre  Haute,  May  25  and  28. 
Elaborate  preparations  were  made  for  an  exhibi- 
tion with  liquid  air,  but,  according  to  an  injunc- 
tion from  the  United  States  court,  air  in  this 
uncommon  condition  can  be  used  by  a  favored 
few  only.  The  exhibition  was  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. 

Teachers  all  over  the  state  of  Indiana  will  find 
it  hard  to  realize  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  American  Book 
Company.  His  large  circle  of  friends  will  be 
interested  to  hear  that  he  expects  to  remain  in 
the  state,  and  that  he  will  be  a  general  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis. 

Under  the  direction  of  Profefsor  Charles  M. 
Curry,  students  of  the  Indiana  state  normal 
school  recently  gave  a  very  successful  dramatic 
entertainment  in  which  three  farces  were  played. 
The  Mouse  Trap  and  Room  Forty-Five  by  William 
Dean  Howells,  and  Christmas  Boxes  by  M.  E.  M. 
Davis.  Miss  Mc Williams  as  "Amy  Somers," 
Miss  Rapp  as  '*  Norah  O'Darrah,"  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Henry  as  "  Dennis  McShane"  were  much  ap- 
plauded, though  every  part  was  well  taken.  A 
nice  sum  was  netted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wom- 
an's League  and  the  Men's  Social  Club. 

Many  people  who  have  felt  the  disadvantage 
under  which  reputable  business  schools  have  la- 
bored because  there  were  shoddy  schools  which 
did  not  deserve  the  name,  are  interested  in  every 
worthy  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  commer- 
cial courses.  The  Garvin  Commercial  College  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is  taking  a  most  commend- 
able step  in  this  direction.  It  will  require  for 
admission  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches,  thus  calling  at  once  for  a  better  class 
of  students.  This  will  be  sure  to  give  business 
men  greater  confidence  in  the  school,  and  will 
enable  the  proprietors  to  place  their  graduates 
into  better  positions. 

The  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne  are  greatly  exer- 
cised over  the  action  of  its  school  board  in  dis- 
missing Superintendent  J.  N.  Study  without  any 
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warning  whatever,  and  without  presenting  any 
complaints  to  show  that  his  work  during  a  three- 
year's  period  had  been  unsatisfactory.  The 
friends  of  Professor  Study  charge  that  the  re- 
tirement was  due  entirely  to  personal  feeling. 
Mr.  Study  himself  states  that  if  there  had  been 
any  complaints  regarding  his  conduct  of  the 
schools  he  would  have  felt  content  to  take  the 
consequences.  But  he  properly  regards  it  an  in- 
justice to  be  deposed  without  a  hearing.  Princi- 
pal  Chester  T.  Lane  succeeds  ^im.  Professor 
Lane  has  been  identified  with  the  schools  for 
some  time,  and  will  doubtless  make  a  most 
efficient  superintendent. 

An  interesting  educational  meeting  was  held 
at  Anderson,  May  4,  in  the  interest  of  better 
feeling  between  the  public  schools  and  the  col- 
leges. Dr.  Joseph  Swain  of  Indiana  university 
talked  upon  ''  Higher  Education  from  a  Nationad 
and  Individual  Standpoint."  Professor  JohnL. 
Campbell  of  Wabash  college  discussed  *'  The  Col- 
lege Man  in  the  Business  and  Professional 
World ; "  Dr.  Burris  of  the  University  of  Indian- 
apolis spoke  of  "College  Women  and  their 
Work ;"  W.  E.  Stone  of  Purdue  university  talked 
upon ' '  The  College  Man  in  the  Industrial  World." 
Dr.  Hickman  had  for  his  subject ''  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Future.  **  Dr.  W.  T.  Stott  of  Frank- 
lin college  delivered  an  address  upon  "  Indiana 
and  Her  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning."  Dr. 
Morrissey  of  Notre-Dame  discussed  "The  Need  of 
Educated  Men  and  Women,"  and  Dr.  Joseph  J. 
Mills  of  Earlham  college  closed  the  program  in 
a  forceful  address  upon  "  The  Best  Gifts  for  Our 
Children." 

The  exercises  of  commencement  week  at  Pur- 
due university  will  begin  on  Sunday,  June  3,  at 
three  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Marshall  Francis  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Indiana,  will 
deliver  the  baccalaureate  address  to  the  gradu- 
ating class.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the  annual  address  before  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  the  university  will  be  delivered  by 
Judge  Daniel  P.  Baldwin  of  Logansport.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June  4,  the  Glee  and 
Mandolin  clubs  will  give  their  annual  concert, 
and  in  the  evening  the  University  Club  will  give 
a  reception  to  the  alumni  and  graduating  class. 
Tuesday,  June  5,  is  given  over  to  the  exercises  of 
class  day  with  the  alumni  banquet  in  the  even- 
ing. Wednesday,  June  6,  is  commencement  day 
and  the  address  will  be  delivered  by  Walter  H. 
Page  of  New  York  city,  on  The  Right  U%e  of  English 
in  a  Democracy.  The  program  of  the  week  will 
be  concluded  by  the  meeting  of  the  alumni  as- 
sociation at  3  o'clock  on  commencement  day. 


Underneath  all  our  modern  machine  work 
there  must  lie  the  same  quality  upon  which  the 
scholar  of  the  earlier  generation  exclusively  re- 
lied, says  Professor  Ephraim  Emerton  in  the 
June  Atlantic.  He  had  no  training  by  any  or- 
ganization whatever.  If  he  were  trained  at  all, 
he  trained  himself.  He  came  to  be  what  he  was 
by  virtue  of  the  inner  impulse  which  alone, 
maintained  through  years  of  action  and  intensi- 
fied by  time,  can  guarantee  the  quality  of  a  man. 

Obviously  this  quality  is  difficult  to  describe  • 
It  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  academic 
honors.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  explaining  why 
he  felt  obliged  to  take  a  doctor's  degree  in  Italy, 
says :  "  Formerly  a  man  was  called  *  doctor '  be- 
cause he  was  a  learned  man ;  but  nowadays  no 
one  will  believe  a  man  is  learned  unless  he  is 
called  *  doctor.' "  A  college  president  seeking  a 
professor  not  long  since  made  it  a  sine  qua  non 
that  the  candidate  should  be  a  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy. Another  man  might  know  more,  be  more 
highly  qualified  as  a  man,  and  a  more  effective 
teacher,  but  he  must  give  way  to  the  man,  very 
possibly  of  less  value,  who  had  the  trade-mark 
of  his  profession.  I  have  known  many  a  man 
whose  great  fundamental  need  was  intellectual 
refinement  and  culture  sacrificed  to  this  semi- 
civilized  demand  for  a  certifiable  kind  of  expert 
training. 


Parties  desiring  to  visit  Richmond,  Old  Point, 
Norfolk,  Virginia  Beach  or  Washington  en  route 
to  or  from  Charleston  during  meeting  National 
Educational  Association,  July  7-13, 1900,  should 
see  that  their  tickets  read  via  Atlantic  Coast  Line , 
between  Charleston  and  points  named.  This  is 
the  shortest  and  most  dirtct  route  and  the  only 
line  operating  through  trains,  coaches  and  Pull- 
man cars  between  Charleston,  Richmond  and 
Washington.    For  further  information  address 

W.  H.  Royall,  General  Agent, Charleston,  S.C 

H.  P.  Clark,  General  Eastern  Agent,  229 
Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  New  England  Agent,  300  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sam'l  Mullin,  Jr.,  Agent,  31  No.  3rd  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia.  Pa. 

A.  C.  Kenly,  Agent,  107  E.  Gorman  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

A.  L.  Rood,  District  Passenger  Agt.,  602  Penn 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  S.  Campbell,  Division  Passenger  Agt.,  836 
E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Ya. 

H.  M.  Emerson,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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WiiY  Waste  Your  Vacation? 


A  vacation  is  a  good  thing  if  properly  em- 
ployed. Everybody  wants  one,  and  almost 
everybody  needs  it.  Whether  beneficial  to  mind 
or  body  depends,  and  altogether,  on  how  the 
time  is  spent.  It  is  not  idleness,  that  the  busi- 
ness man,  the  student,  or  clerk  needs.  In  men- 
tal and  physical  stagnation  weariness  increases, 
and  itself  becomes  wearisome. 

All  that  mind  and  body  needs  is  a  well  chDsen 
change  in  study,  mental  exercise  and  location. 
Like  many  of  our  most  eminent  educators  and 
professional  men  you  can  make  your  summers  as 
profitable  as  any  other  portion  of  the  year.  You 
can  do  this  by  taking  a  course  in  the  Special 
Summer  School  of  the  Indianapolis  Business 
University.  These  schools  offer  exceptional  ad- 
vantages to  students  and  others. 

This  excellent  and  every  way  reliable  institu- 
tion places  its  students  in  the  best  paying  posi- 
tions. It  is  enrolling  more  students  than  any 
two  other  schools  in  the  West.  Its  merits  as 
well  as  its  popularity,  are  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  calls  for  its  graduates  exceed  the  supply. 


Trip  to  Kansas  City. 


How  Indiana  Will  Attend  the  National 
Convention. 

Preparations  have  been  completed  by  the  state 
committee  for  the  transportation  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  Indiana  democrats  who  will  attend 
the  national  convention  at  Kansas  City.  It  is 
estimated  by  Chairman  Martin  that  at  least  four 
hundred  democrats  of  the  state  will  attend. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  special 
train,  which  will  leave  Indianapolis  Monday, 
July  2,  at  8:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  will  arrive  at 
Kansas  City  the  next  morning  at  7 :45  o'clock. 
The  route  will  be  over  the  Vandalia  line  to  St. 
Louis  and  thence  by  way  of  the  Missouri  |Pacific 
railway  to  Kansas  City.  The  fare  for  the  round 
trip  from  Indianapolis  will  be  $14. 

This  will  be  the  official  train  and  will  be 
known  as  the  "  Indiana  special."  It  will  carry 
the  state  committee  and  delegates,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  state  committee  are  very  anxious 
that  all  democrats  and  their  friends  who  intend 
visiting  the  convention  attend  this  train. 

W.  W.  Richardson,  D.  P.  A. 
Indianapolis. 
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Superintendent    Study   has 
^\^„ ^  lt)een  re-elected  to  the  super- 

Fort  Wayne,  i^tendency  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
schools  for  a  period  of  three  years  at  his  old 
salary.  This  is  the  happy  termination  of  the 
recent  school  trouble  in  Ft.  Wayne.  A  great 
victory  has  been  won  by  the  people  not  only  for 
that  city  but  for  schools  and  school-teachers 
everywhere.  It  is  refreshing  and  reassuring  to 
know  that  a  superintendent  who  has  done  his 
duty  always,  and  who  has  been  recognized  as  an 
efScient  school  man  cannot  be  unceremoniously 
dismissed  without  a  hearing  at  least.  The  up- 
rising of  the  best  element  of  the  people  with  its 
•demand  that  the  wrong  be  righted  was  success- 
ful as  it  must  always  be.  Ft.  Wayne  has  hither- 
to had  some  boards  of  education  which  to  our 
thinking  were  almost  ideal.  A  return  to  the 
stamp  of  men  who  composed  these  boards  would 
probably  obviate  the  recurrence  of  any  such  de- 
monstrations as  were  recently  experienced. 
This  leads  us  to  remark  that  school  affairs  must 
be  conducted  without  regard  to  politics,  re- 
ligion, corporations,  banks,  soldier  ancestry, 
lodge  afSliation,  or  any  other  thing  except 
eternal  fitness  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 
We  congratulate  Ft.  Wayne,  Superintendent 
Study  and  the  profession  on  the  victory. 

•       •       • 

»         _^     ^  >r«_  The  stir  in  important 

Important  Changes    school  centers  may  be 

AmoniT  t^e  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  indication 

Superintendents.     ^^  ^  ^^^^^  .^^^^ 

in  things  educational,  and  of  a  growing  belief 
in  the  importance  of  expert  supervision.  Sala- 
ries have  advanced,  and  there  is  no  indication  of 
a  surplus  of  men  qualified  to  superintend  the 
schools  of  cities  like  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Bal- 


timore, Rochester,  St.  Paul,  New  Haven,  Grand 
Rapids.  It  is  notable  that  the  vacancies  in 
nearly  every  case  have  been  created  by  moving 
some  one  along  the  line  to  a  better  place,  and 
that  generally  the  men  who  have  been  most 
ready  for  advancement  have  been  moved  up  to 
occupy  the  vacancies.  These  movements  have 
been  comparatively  free  from  politics  and  the 
quest  has  generally  been  for  the  best  available 
man.  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley  of  the  La  Grange 
(111.)  high  school,  and  president-elect  of  the  Chi- 
cago normal  school  to  succeed  Colonel  Parker, 
has  now  been  chosen  as  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews' successor  for  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Chicago.  The  choice  is  considered 
a  good  one.  The  Educatob  stated  in  its  issue  of 
January  last  that  Dr.  Cooley  is  a  man  who  could 
decline  tempting  offers  of  promotion  for  the 
sake  of  remaining  where  the  facilitfes  for  work 
and  growth  were  favorable — one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  strength  of  character.  He  is  a 
native  of  Iowa,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  state 
university,  and  has  a  degree  from  the  university 
of  Chicago.  The  board  of  education  ought  to 
give  him  large  powers  and  hold  him  responsible 
for  large  results.  The  appointment  of  Superin- 
tendent C.  N.  Kendall  to  Indianapolis  has 
already  been  mentioned.  His  coming  is  antici- 
pated with  much  interest.  Frank  H.  Beede, 
f <2r  one  year  past  principal  of  the  New  Haven 
high  school  takes  the  place  left  vacant  by  Mr. 
Kendall.  We  have  also  noticed  the  promotion 
of  Superintendent  S.  T.  Dutton  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  to  a  fine  position  in  Teacher's  college. 
New  York.  James  H.  Van  Sickle  goes  from 
North  Denver  to  Baltimore,  his  place  being  taken 
by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Chadsey  of  Durango,  Colo- 
rado. W.  H.  Elson  of  West  Superior  goes  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Frederick  W.  Atkinson 
has  been  taken  from  the  principalship  of  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  schools  to  build  an  educa- 
tional system  in  the  Philippines.  Rochester,  St. 
Paul  and  a  few  other  fine  places  are  still  seeking 

the  best  man. 

•       •       • 

^  __       ,^  With    the  compliments 

A  Novel  Commence-  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^,  ^,  ^^  thk 

mentSouTenir.      educatok  has  received 

a  neat  pamphlet  of  forty-two  pages  containing 
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A  Fiimiliar 
Indiana 
Picture. 


the  graduating  addresses  of  the  present  class  in 
the  Alexandria  high  school.  This  impresses  us 
as  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  sensible  sou- 
venirs possible.  Such  subjects  as  "  Wireless 
Telegraphy/'  *' Trusts,"  "The  Relation  of  Ben 
Hur  to  Fact,"  and  **  Some  Conceptions  of  the 
American  Girl "  suggest  that  this  class  of  eleven 
is  prepared  to  take  its  place  in  the  great  army  of 
new  recruits  just  entering  the  field. 
«       «       * 

Many  readers  of  The  Edu- 
cator will  enjoy  the  sketch 
which  editor  Henry  R.  Patten- 
gill  of  Michigan  writes  to  de-» 
scribe  one  of  his  visits  to  Indiana.  This  habit 
of  Mr.  Pattengill  of  frankly  commending  to  his 
own  teachers  what  he  finds  good  elsewhere  is 
worthy  of  general  imitation.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  pleasant  to  those  who  are  commended.  He 
rarely  comes  over  the  line  but  he  has  something 
good  to  say  when  he  goes  back. 

"Last  week  ye  editor  took  a  trip  to  Albion, 
Ind.,  to  address  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  eighth  grade  graduates  of  the  rural  schools 
in  Noble  county.  County  Superintendent  A.dair 
had  matters  in  charge.  The  day  was  fine,  the 
town  was  in  gala  attire,  the  flag  floated  from  the 
handsome  Korman  tower  of  the  beautiful  court 
house.  Early  in  the  morning  the  teams  began 
to  arrive  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  town  was  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  jolly  people.  It  was  an  inspir- 
ing sight  to  see  the  substantial  farmers  and  their 
families,  the  gay  ribbons  and  hats,  the  happy 
children  and  the  general  good  cheer.  There 
were  s'xty-four  graduates  to  take  their  diplomas, 
and  the  address  was  made  to  them  and  the  im- 
mense crowd  that  gathered  on  the  green  by  the 
side  of  the  court  house.  The  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  athletic  contests,  and  thus  the  day  was 
made  a  red  letter  one  to  the  rural  schools.  It  is 
seemingly  the  day  of  the  year.  No  other  occasion 
draws  out  a  finer  crowd, and  few, if  any,  a  larger 
one.  Why  is  not  the  plan  a  good  one  for  some 
of  our  wide-awake  commissioners  to  follow?  " 
»       •       * 


The  U.  S.  Senate 
as  Critic. 


The  committee  from  the 
United  States  senate,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  decided  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  system  and  that 
thoroughness  was  sacrificed  to  quantity.  If  the 
finding  of  the  committee  reflects  any  discredit 
upon  the  schools  of  Washington  city  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  accident  that  these  particular  schools 
happen  to  be  located  on  government  territory. 
Similar  results  would  likely  follow  similar  testsiin 
almost  any  city  of  the  union.    The  committee 


substantially  says  that  the  course  of  study  is 
overcrowded,  that  there  is  neither  time  nor 
room  for  concentration,  and  that  we  are  about 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  simplicity  that  would 
admit  of  marked  perfection  by  the  average  stu- 
dent in  any  one  branch.  All  of  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  best  educators  everywhere  are 
saying.  An  examination  in  arithmetic  and 
United  States  history  was  given  to  some  eleven 
hundred  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school.  The  result  showed  an  average  of  about 
59  per  cent,  in  arithmetic  and  about  51  per  cent, 
in  history.  The  questions  were  simple  and  the 
examination  was  fair,  as  far  as  any  examination 
can  be  so.  The  fact  is,  no  examinations  can  be 
a  fair  and  conclusive  test  of  capacity,  and  one 
given  for  a  special  purpose,  like  this,  would 
hardly  make  an  average  showing.  But  after  all, 
an  average  grade  of  59  per  cent,  made  by  a  class  of 
eleven  hundred,  the  weak  with  the  strong,  is  not 
bad.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  distinguished 
senate  itself  under  an  examination  in  history 
might  not  make  an  average  so  very  much  higher 
than  did  these  pupils.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
ideal  course  of  study  has  not  yet  been  found. 
The  course  at  Washington  may  be  in  great  need 
of  revision,  but  so  it  is  in  many  other  places; 
and  the  investigation  will  not  be  barren  of  good 
results  both  in  that  city  and  elsewhere.  It 
brings  before  us  with  new  force  the  questions  of 
whaty  when  J  and  how  muchf 

•       •       « 


Brief  Items 
Of  Current  News. 


With  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  British 
army  at  Pretoria  the 
Boer  war  is  hoped  to  be  practically  over,  though 
the  small  remaining  Boer  force  has  retired  with 
its  equipment  to  the  mountains.  The  New  Eng- 
land Journal  well  observes,  "  there  is  not  much 
glory  at  the  best  in  crushing  an  enemy  so  vastly 
inferior  in  strength ;  but  Lord  Roberts  has  shown 
a  generalship  which  would  be  formidable  even 
against  a  foe  more  evenly  matched." 
«       «       * 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander,  for  years  a  professor  in 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  and  a  broad  student 

of  finance,  has  been  appointed  treasurer  of  Porto 

Rico.    John  R.  Garrison  is  made  auditor  of  the 

island. 

«       «       « 

China  has  suddenly  become  the  center  of  in- 
terest for  the  whole  world.  Some  time  ago,  it 
may  be  remembered,  the  empire  seemed  to  be 
on  the  threshold  of  a  great  civil  and  commercial 
development.  The  young  emperor  appeared  to 
favor  progress  and  reform.  A  sudden  check  to 
this  tendency  accompanied  the  disappearance  of 
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the  emperor  and  the  dowager  empress  usurped 
the  throne.  Since  then  there  has  been  more  or 
less  opposition  to  foreign  influence,  though 
there  was  no  violent  expression  of  it  until  an  or- 
ganization called  the  "  Boxers"  began  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  missionaries,  their  native  con- 
verts, and  foreigners  generally.  An  immediate 
protest  from  the  powers  called  out  a  promise 
from  the  dowager  empress  that  she  would  at 
once  suppress  the  attacks  and  punish  the  of- 
fenders. The  failure  of  the  national  troops  to 
do  this  has  aroused  a  suspicion  th^t  the  lawless- 
ness is  at  least  approved  if  not  authorized  by 
the  throne.  Meantime  the  emperor,  who  is 
found  to  have  been  kept  a  prisoner,  has  asked 
the  powers  to  restore  him  to  the  throne  and 
form  a  protectorate.  The  situation  is  very 
critical.  Not  only  is  there  danger  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  China,  but  any  attempt  at  partition 
is  likely  to  involve  the  powers  of  Europe,  Japan, 
and  even  perhaps  the  United  States  in  serious 
entanglement.  The  society  of  the  Boxers  ap- 
pears to  have  thousands  of  members  who  have 
gradually  become  trained  and  armed,  under  the 
guise  of  athletic  associations. 
«       «       « 

Congress  adjourned  June  7  without  final  ac- 
tion on  the  Nicaraugua  canal  bill,  the  Pacific 
cable  bill,  or  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
elect  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The 
most  important  legislation  of  the  session  is  that 
giving  government  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 
*       «       « 

Dora  M.  Townsend,  of  the  Newburg  high 
school,  wins  the  first  prize  of  $100,  offered  by 
the  ChatUauquan  for  the  best  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  most  dramatic  incident  in 
American  history,  and  why  ?  "  Her  answer  was 
"  The  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold." 
«       *       « 


Commerciail 
Courses. 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
growing  popularity  of  commer- 
cial courses  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  union.  This  follows  naturally  as  a  result 
of  the  feeling  that  education  should  be  more 
popular,  or  that  there  should  at  least  be  the  op- 
portunity for  those  students  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare directly  for  business.  The  commercial 
schools  are  doing  better  business  than  ever  be- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  extra  provision  made 
in  many  public  schools.  Mr.  Miles  O'Brien,  the 
new  president  of  the  board  of  education  in  New 
York  city  declares  that  it  is  a  prime  necessity  to 
prepare  properly  a  class  of  young  men  whose  in- 
terests and  tastes  lead  them  into  commercial 
life.  And  now  Columbia  university  is  planning 
for  a  course  in  commerce  soon  as  a  special  fund 


for  its  permanent  endowment  can  be  secured. 
This  course  is  to  have  the  endorsement  and  co- 
operation of  the  New  York  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  will  doubtless  be  very  popular. 
*       *       « 

Puerto  or  ^^®  vacillation  over  the  spelling  of 
the[name  of  our  new  West  Indian 
colony  may  now  be  considered  past. 
A  self-constituted  board,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  Geographical  Survey,  the  Land 
Office,  the  Post  Office  and  the  Navy,  and  devoted 
to  the  determining  of  the  best  methods  of  spell- 
ing, decided  some  time  ago  that  we  should  spell 
it  **  Puerto  "  for  the  reason  that  the  natives  so 
spelled  it,  and  that  "  Porto"  was  not  good  Span- 
ish. While  this  board  acts  without  any  dele- 
gated authority  its  judgment  is  considered  good. 
Accordingly,  when  the  bill  providing  for  the 
government  of  the  island  was  introduced  into 
the  lower  house  the  spelling  **  Puerto  "  was  used, 
as  recommended  by  the  board.  When  the  bill 
reached  the  senate  the  spelling  was  changed  to 
**  Porto."  It  was  so  accepted  by  the  lower  house 
and  signed  by  the  president.  Then  the  spelling 
board,  mentioned  above,  accepted  **  Porto  Rico" 
as  the  official  spelling.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  easier  for  our  English  organs  of  speech. 


Chicag:o  will  not 

Manufacture 

Text-Books. 


It  is  a  wise  decision  that 
was  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  ask  if 
Chicago  might  not  profit- 
ably go  into  the  business  of  making  her  own 
school  books.  The  report  does  not  give  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  the  conclusion  is  based.  Per- 
haps the'  committee  learned  something  about  the 
unhappy  experiment  in  California.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  something  might  be  saved  in  a  state 
or  even  in  a  great  city  like  Chicago  by  its  own 
manufacture  of  text-books  i[/ the  plant  could  be 
established  and  run  always  and  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  schools ;  if  the  same  ceaseless  care  to 
get  the  best  could  be  exe.rcised  as  is  necessary 
now  to  competing  publishers.  But  there's  the 
rub.  The  committee  wisely  recommends  that 
the  superintendents  and  supervisors  formulate 
some  plan  to  secure  more  intelligent  selection. 
The  recommendation  to  place  the  distribution 
of  books  in  the  hands  of  the  board,  thus  saving 
profits  to  dealers,  is  a  good  one,  provided,  again, 
that  the  trust  be  honestly  administered. 
«       «       « 

Cuban  Teachers    \'^  P^«^'^^«  ^«  *^^  «^^«- 
at  Harvard.        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  paragraph  in 
the    May    Educator    re- 
garding the  visit  of  Cuban  teachers.    There  are 
to  be  about  1500,  they  are  to  be  carried  to  Bos- 
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ton  and  back,  free  of  expense,  by  United  States 
transports,  and  will  reach  Cambridge  about 
July  1.  The  course  of  instruction  will  include 
the  English  language,  American  history  with 
special  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America,  physical  geography,  and 
some  instruction  in  kindergarten  methods. 
Not  only  for  the  tuition  but  for  the  whole  care 
and  entertainment  during  six  and  a  half  weeks 
Harvard  university  becomes  responsible.  This 
is  magnificent.  There  are  to  be  frequent  excur- 
sions to  places  in  and  near  Boston,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  school,  trips  to  New  York, 
Niagara,. Chicago  and  Washington.  It  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  the  influence  of  American 
life  and  institutions  upon  this  band  of  teachers 
will  become  good  seed  in  a  thousand  or  more 
Cuban  villages.  Grovemor-General  Wood  ap- 
proves heartily  of  the  experiment. 
•        •        • 

ww».    i^M  *  M         -^    ^    With  characteristic  vfg- 


erator  Strikes 
From  the  Shoulder. 


nounces  the  men  who 
have  betrayed  their 
trusts  in  Cuba.  ''The  Cuban  postal  scandals 
should  be  used  by  every  teacher  as  a  text  for 
teaching  true  patriotism.  Let  these  renegade 
Americans  be  condemned  and  denounced  as 
completely  as  a  Benedict  Arnold.  By  their  du- 
plicity and  stealings,  their  dishonesty  and  dis- 
loyalty, they  have  brought  reproach  upon  our 
flag  and  shame  to  our  name.  This,  too,  at  a  time 
when  it  means  much  to  America.  The  discredit 
to  our  honesty  and  decency  makes  us  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  world.  These  traitors  swap  the 
fair  name  of  their  native  land  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. Let  the  miserable  thieves  be  punished 
promptly  and  to  the  fullest  limit  of  the  law,  and 
when  sentence  has  been  passed  upon  them  let 
their  names  be  forever  held  in  contempt  by 
every  true  lover  of  his  country.  Teach  pupils 
that  true  patriotism  calls  on  us  to  live  as  well  as 
die  for  our  country.".  We  feel  that  the  robe  of 
charity  should  never  be  laid  aside.  Pity,  per- 
haps, best  becomes  us  here;  but  we  heartily 
agree  with  The  Moderator  that  the  teacher  can 
not  strive  too  earnestly  nor  too  persistently  to 
instill  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  integ- 
rity. These  are  indeed  the  essence  of  the  best 
patriotism. 

«       *       • 

History  Teachers   ^^^"*  *^^^*y  ^^  *^«  «^**^«- 
siaslic  teachers  of  history 
111  session.  .^  Indiana  attended   the 

annual  meeting  of  their  section  of  the  state 
association  at  Indianapolis,  June  15  and  16.  The 
program  was  an  interesting  and  profitable  one. 


a  good  deal  of  time  being  devoted  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 
One  of  the  papers,  that  by  Miss  Blaich,is  printed 
in  this  issue  of  The  Educator.  Those  by  Pro- 
fessor Ogg,  Miss  Messmore,  Superintendent 
Hendricks  and  others  are  equally  worthy  of 
publication  had  we  the  room.  The  informal 
discussions  following  the  papers  were  especially 
interesting  and  vigorous.  It  must  be  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  attendance  could  not  have 
been  larger.  More  history  teachers  should  have 
been  there,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  all  interested 
in  the  place  of  history  in  a  course  of  study  would 
have  found  the  meeting  very  profitable.  Among 
the  papers  showing  a  good  deal  of  study  and  care 
in  preparation  was  that  by  Fred  Austin  Ogg  who 
has  been  occupied  for  several  months  past  col- 
lecting data  from  schools  all  over  the  state  that 
would  show  the  present  status  of  teaching  his- 
tory in  our  high  schools.  He  finds  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  thus  engaged  are  ape- 
dally  prepared  as  history  teachers  In  addition 
to  this  he  finds  at  least  four  other  weak  points : 
(1)  Lack  of  library  facilities,  (2)  prevalence  of 
courses  not  more  than  one  year  long,  (3)  ten- 
dency to  maintain  courses  of  doubtful  propriety, 
(4)  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  history. 
•       •       • 

The  Recommendation  Nuisance. 

The  whole  system  of  testimonial  letters 
bearing  witness  in  general  terms  to  the  good 
character,  the  qualifications,  or  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  bearer,  addressed,  most 
likely,  To  Anybody  At  All,  has  about  it 
several  things  that  should  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  perpetual  oblivion.  Among 
these  is  the  influence  upon  the  individual 
asking  to  be  commended.  The  prevalence 
of  the  custom  has  blunted  the  fine  sense  of 
delicacy  which  we  should  all  feel  about  ask- 
ing our  teachers,  our  pastors,  our  friends 
generally  to  vouch  for  ue.  Being  honest 
with  ourselves  we  all  recognize  our  own  weak 
points  and  must  admit  that  our  friends  who 
know  us  well  enough  to  speak  of  us  recognize 
them  too.  But  a  request  for  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation means  the  enumeration  of  our 
strong  qualities  without  any  reference  to  the 
weak  ones.  We  say  draw  me  my  picture 
that  those  who  desire  to  know  me  may  see  ; 
but  leave  out  the  hard  lines,  tone  down  the 
irregularities,  modify  the  abnormal  features, 
give  me  a  face  of  strength  and  beauty.  So 
much  is  implied,  at  least ;  and  many  a  man 
who  is  asked  to  commend  another  is  placed 
in  the  very  embarrassing  position  of  either 
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saying  what  would  be  anything  but  com- 
mendatory or  else  drawing  an  idealized  pict- 
ure that  would  not  represent  the  candidate 
fairly  at  all.  Who  can  blame  one  at  such 
times  for  sliding  out  of  the  predicament  by 
saying  nothing,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  by 
writing  a  lot  of  generalities  which  may  ap- 
ply to  almost  any  decent  person,  and  may 
mean  anything  or  nothing.  That  makes 
the  results  either  meaningless  or  misleading. 
Experienced  boards  and  trustees  double  dis- 
count the  statements,  while  the  inexperi- 
enced are  deceived  until  they  learn  better. 

As  a  consequence, even  letters  thatare  writ- 
ten in  grfatest  sincerity  and  that  are  richly 
deserved  suffer  depreciation  together  with  the 
maf^s  that  may  be  lacking  in  both  sincerity 
and  desert.  The  Outlook  for  June  9  men- 
tions the  "lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  personal  indorsements  which  is  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  many  estimable  men.  It 
is  a  subject  of  cynical  humor  that  any  man 
can  secure  any  kind  of  an  indorsement  he 
wishes.'  Similarly  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper 
writes,  in  the  June  Educational  Review  j  "  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  custom  of  writing  meaning- 
less letters  which  reveal  but  part  of  the  truth, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  as  propagate  untruth, 
is  to  be  condemned."  The  gradually  chang- 
ing conditions  which  are  leading  the  people 
to  demand  even  for  the  common  schools  the 
best  available  men  and  women  with  the 
spirit  and  training  of  the  true  teacher,  and 
which  will  thus  apply  the  principle  of  the 
place  {seeking  the  man,  may  be  expected  to 
modify  the  scramble  for  positions  somewhat. 
Already  the  search  for  wholly  capable  teach- 
ers is  sharp  and  close. 

May  we  not  then  commend  the  good 
qualities  of  our  worthy  friends  and  use  our 
influence  in  their  behalf?  By  all  means. 
May  not  an  institution  seek  the  welfare  of 
its  graduates  by  trying  to  place  them  in  de- 
sirable positions?  Assuredly  it  may  and 
should.  But  suppose  professors  and  pastors 
and  friends  would  say  when  asked  to  rec- 
ommend a  teacher  for  a  place, — "You  may 
use  my  name  as  a  reference ;  your  board  of 
education  may  ask  me  what  they  wish  to 
know  about  you  and  I  shall  answer  them 
truthfully,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge." 
Would  not  information  and  testimonials 
thus  given  have  greater  credence  and  hence 
be  of  more  service  ?  When  an  institution 
desires  to  aid  one  of  its  graduates  to  a  posi- 
tion, suppose  that  instead  of  having  the  pres- 
ident, vice-president  and  several  professors 


write  personal  letters  of  the  stereotyped  kind, 
the  faculty  as  a  body  should  consider  the 
candidate  and  his  fitness  for  the  place,  and 
report  officially  with  its  conclusion  to  the 
board  requiring  the  information.  Would 
not  the  chances  of  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned be  greatly  increased?  The  ideal 
course  to  be  taken  by  a  teacher  already  at 
work  is  to  strive  daily  to  be  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter place,  and  then  be  content  where  he  is 
until  the  call  comes.  When  the  way  to  the 
better  place  opens  and  we  inform  our  friends 
they  will  be  free  to  help  us,  according  to 
their  means,  and  commendation  thus  offered 
is  likely  to  be  taken  at  more  nearly  its  face 
value. 


Everyday  Honesty* 

It  is  not  easy,  even  for  the  most  optimis- 
tic of  us,  to  get  away  from  the  conviction 
that  we  rate  too  low  the  plain  principles  of 
honesty  and  truth  in  everyday  life.  It  hap- 
pens just  now  that  we  have  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  breach  of  trust  in  public  life  so- 
flagrant  that  the  public  press  is  unsparing, 
in  its  denunciation  of  the  faithless  officials.. 
The  controller  of  New  York  city,  Mr.  Bird 
S.  Coler,  addressing  the  students  of  Illinois: 
university  the  other  day  used  language  sa 
emphatic  as  to  create  a  sensation:  "  Corrup- 
tion in  state  and  municipal  governments 
has  too  long  been  accepted  in  this  country 
as  a  matter  of  course.  There  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  among  men  who  are  oth- 
erwise good  citizens  to  shirk  public  duties. 
They  want  to  keep  out  of  politics  and  pub- 
lic life,  but  in  keeping  out  they  made 
room  in  both  places  for  men  who  ought  to 
be  in  jail."  It  is  to  be  expected  that  we 
stand  aghast  when  a  man  or  a  ^up  of  men 
to  whom  the  people  have  committed  the  ad- 
ministration of  large  interests  prove  recreant 
to  their  trusts ;  but  the  petty  deceits  and 
irregularities  that  we  see  practiced  daily, 
that  we  suffer  from  daily,  so  common  that 
we  have  come  to  regard  them  as  something 
to  be  tolerated  almost  without  protest — 
what  about  these? 

To  show  exactly  what  is  meant,  here  are 
a  very  few  cases  which  will  sound  only  too 
familiar  as  they  are  read:  A  man  lately 
went  into  a  furniture  store  to  buy  a  chif- 
fonier, and  a  young  saleswoman,  indicating 
some  pieces  made  of  ash  and  chestnut,  be- 
gan fluently  "  here  is  something  at  sixteen 
dollars  in  solid  oak;  here  is  something  at 
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eighteen  dollars,  solid  oak,  swell  front, 
French  plate  glass;  here  is  an  elegant — " 
But  the  prospective  purchaser  happened  to 
know  something  of  the  kinds  of  wood,  so 
with  a  quiet  remark  that  he  would  not  pur- 
chase just  then  he  wiilked  pitifully  out 
while  the  innocent  saleswoman  resumed  her 
novel.  Who  was  to  blame  for  these  lies,  re- 
peated, perhaps,  so  often  that  she  does  not 
give  them  a  second  thought,  says  her 
prayers  at  night,  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  It  is  even  probable  that  she  really 
does  not  know  oak  from  chestnut,  though 
the  same  degree  of  charity  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  many  similar  instances.  A  man 
went  to  buy  a  pair  of  tan  shoes.  He  found 
a  pair  a  little  too  snug,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, and  asked  for  a  w^ider  pair.  The 
clerk  with  a  frankness  that  was  commenda- 
ble, agreed  with  his  customer,  explaining 
that  this  particular  kind  of  leather  would 
not  stretch.  When  the  wider  last  was  not 
found,  and  the  proprietor  was  called  to 
know  how  long  it  would  take  to  order  the 
desired  size  he  assured  the  buyer  that  there 
was  ample  room  in  the  pair  at  hand — all 
they  needed  was  a  little  stretching!  A 
member  of  congress,  who  is  also  a  bank 
president,  a  man  of  large  interest  and  wide 
influence,  when  charged  with  failure  to  keep 
faith  in  certain  political  matters  expressed 
indignant  surprise,  and  said  *^ can't  a  man  lie 
a  little  in  politics  if  he  wants  to?"  And  so 
we  find  it  everywhere,  in  business,  in  poli- 


tics, in  society,  the  standard  of  truth  is  at 
half-mast.  Examples  are  only  too  common, 
The  cry  of  Dr.  Holland  for  ''  men  whom  the 
spoils  of  ofiice  cannot  buy,  .  .  .  men 
who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie, 
.  .  .  tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live 
above  the  fog  in  public  duty  and  in  pri- 
vate thinking,"  might  even  yet  be  justified. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  almost  the  only 
hope  lies  in  a  perennial,  persistent,  emphatic 
advocacy  of  truth  in  every  schoolroom  in 
the  land?  We  believe  that  children  should 
be  shown  the  fearful  prevalence  of  petty 
deceit.  And  let  us  not  be  over-careful  to 
leave  it  in  the  vague  and  abstract  form.  Let 
us  insist  that  a  misrepresentation  of  goods 
is  lying  for  which  either  the  clerk  or  the 
proprietor,  or  both  are  responsible;  that  to 
use  a  sample  which  does  not  truly  represent 
the  article  to  be  sold  is  to  practice  fraud; 
that  to  give  scant  measure  or  scant  weight 
is  stealing;  that  to  promise  the  delivery  or 
the  completion  of  a  piece  of  work  earlier  than 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  thus  secur- 
ing the  order  above  a  competitor,  is  dishon- 
est. Yet  all  these  things  are  practiced  daily. 
We  are  all  victims  of  the  deceit.  Perhaps 
we  are  ourselves  excusing  the  "tricks  of 
trade"  as  a  last  resort  in  making  a  living. 
*' Shall  we  always  live  at  this  poor  dying 
rate?"  The  condition  is  deplorable.  It 
calls  aloud  for  better  things,  and  the  teacher 
must  lead  the  way. 


Weather  Proverbs, 


By  DR.  J.  T.  SCOVELL. 


44  \1  7HEN  it  is  evening  ye  say,  it  will  be 
VV  fair  weather;  for  the  sky  is  red.  And 
in  the  morning,  it  will  be  foul  weather  to- 
day; for  the  sky  is  red."  Matthew  16-2,  3. 
Winds,  temperature  and  rainfall,  clouds  and 
dew,  fogs  and  frosts  with  other  atmospheric 
phenomena  constitute  what  we  know  as  the 
weather  or  climate.  Climate  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  formation  of  mountains,  plateaus 
and  plains.  It  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  formation  and  fertility  of  the  soil;  it  de- 
termines the  character  and  distribution  of 
plants,  animals  and  men;  climate  also  de- 
termines the  habits,  industries  and  institu- 


tions of  mankind.  The  importance  of  cli- 
mate has  always  been  recognized.  The  sun, 
the  source  of  light  and  heat,  has  been  the 
chief  or  an  important  deity  among  most  of 
the  races  of  men;  while  the  winds,  the 
clouds  and  the  rain  have  been  considered 
beneficent  deities  by  many  primitive  people. 
The  fishermen  and  hunters,  the  herdsmen, 
farmers  and  sailors  furnish  mankind  with 
food  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
are  specially  dependent  upon  the  weather. 
As  classes,  these  people  have  always  ob- 
served weather  phenomena  carefully,  have 
always  been   weather    prophets.     Weather 
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proverbs  present  in  crystallized  form  many 
of  the  conclusions  of  these  unlettered  ob- 
servors. 

These  proverbs  constituted  about  all 
there  was  of  meteorology  down  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  thermometer  about  I6II  and  of 
Jthe  barometer  about  1643,  made  possible 
more  definite  ideas  of  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  of  changes  in  atmospheric  pressures. 
In  1747  Benjamin  Franklin  discovered  that 
at  least  some  of  the  storms  of  North  Amer- 
ica \y  ere  rotary  and  moved  northeasterly. 
Thei  introduQtibn'  o^  the  telegraph  made  it 
possible  to  warn  shipping  center?  of  ap- 

f)roaching  storms,  thus  preventing  much 
OSS  and  damage.  The  value  of  such  weather 
predictions  became  so  manifest  that  about 
1870  the  government  Weather  Bureau  was 
.established.  To-day  there  are  abotit  200 
Weather  Bureau  stations  distributed  over 
the  United  States.  Each  is  equipped  with 
automatic  instruments  that  measure  and 
transcribe  for  each  moment  of  time,  the 
temperature,  the  air  pressure,  the  velocity 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  rainfall,  the  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation and  the  prevalence  of  sunshine 
and  clouds.  These  stations  are  in  charge  of 
trained  observers  who  report  twice  daily,  by 
telegraph  to  the  central  office  in  Washing- 
ton D.  C,  observations  taken  simultaneous- 
ly. From  these  reports  charts  are  made  so 
that  within  an  hour  the  trained  forecaster 
has  before  him  a  panoramic  view  of  the  at- 
mospheric conditions  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. Such  opportunities  for  studying  the 
weather  are  almost  ideal.  A  brief  account 
of  what  has  been  learned  about  the  weather 
may  help  us  to  understand  and  criticize 
weather  proverbs. 

There  is  a  general  circulation  of  air  be- 
tween the  polar  and  equatorial  regions. 
North  of  the  equator  there  are  many  irreg- 
ular winds,  but  in  the  north  torrid  zone 
the  prevailing  winds  are  northeasterly, 
while  in  the  north  temperate  zone  the  pre- 
vailing winds  are  southwesterly.  The  at- 
mosphere seems  to  be  divided  into  high  and 
low  pressure  areas  which  follow  one  another 
eastward  across  the  country  at  intervals  of 
about  three  days.  The  low  or  light  pressure 
areas,  with  inflowing  winds  and  cloudy 
skies,  are  the  storms  that  bring  us  rain. 
They  are  called  cyclonic  areas,  as  the  winds 
generally  take  a  spiral  direction  in  a  course 
opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 


These  areas  are  somewhat  elliptical  in  form, 
the  longer  diameter  usually  trending  a  little 
north  of  east.  They  vary  in  size  from  less 
than  100  miles  to  more  than  1000  miles  in 
diameter. 

About  four-sevenths  of  these  low  pressure 
areas  develop  over  the  north  plateau  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  move  eastward 
across  the  Great  Lakes  and  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley,  distributing  a  scanty  rain- 
fall. The  other  three-sevenths  are  developed 
over  the  so.utbwestern  arid  region,  and  move 
northeasterly  up  the  Ohio  and  down  the  St. 
Lawrenc^  valleys,  distributing  abundance  of 
rainfall.  During  the  passing  of  a  cyclonic 
area,  the  weather  phenomena  of  a  given  lo- 
cality will  vary  with  its  relation  to  the  storm 
center. 

As  the  storm  area  approaches,  the  air,  es- 
pecially in  spring,  is  often  very  clear  so  that 
the  stars  seem  num'erous  and  bright;  then 
the  mercury  falls  and  the  lighter  air  trans- 
mits sound  very  freely;  then  easterly  winds 
arise  and  halos  form  around  the  sun  and 
moon;  then  cirri  clouds  appear,  and  places 
north  of  the  path  of  the  storm  center  have 
northerly  winds,  cooler  weather  with  show- 
ers or  squalls;  while  on  the  south  there  will 
be  southerly  winds,  higher  temperature, 
cirro-stratus  clouds,  nimbus  or  rain*  clouds 
and  probably  heavy  rain.  After  a  time  the 
winds  become  westerly,  the  clouds  break  lip, 
the  rain  ceases,  and  clear  skies,  with  per- 
haps cumulus  clouds,  appear.  By  carefully 
noting  the  winds  of  a  cyclonic  area  one  may 
determine  the  position  of  the  storm  center 
and  form  some  intelligent  idea  of  the  weather 
phenomena  that  may  be  expected  to  follow. 
For  unexplained  reasons  the  activity  of  the 
forces  in  a  storm  area  may  diminish  or  in- 
crease, or  the  storm  may  diverge  from  the 
ordinary  course,  so  that  there  is  always 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  and  course  of  a  storm. 
The  cyclonic  areas  are  followed  in  about 
three  days,  by  high  pressure  areas  with  but- 
flowing  winds,  clear  sky  and  lower  tempera- 
ture. They  are  developed  in  the  north- 
west and  by  a  vortical  action  draw  down 
cold  air  not  from  the  polar  regions  but  from 
great  altitudes,  and  sometimes  this  action 
becomes  strong  enough  to  form  a  cold  wave. 
Many  of  these  areas  move  eastward,  while 
some  move  southeasterly  and  then  north- 
easterly. These  high  and  low  pressure 
areas  move  at  the  rate  of  about  600  miles 
per  day.  These  storms  and  cold  waves 
have  great  horizontal  extent,  but  they  are 
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simply  great  whirls  or  eddies  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  probably  not 
more  than  five  miles  in  thickness. 

Tornadoes  are  the  most  violent  storms  we 
have.  They  have  a  diameter  of  from  500  to 
1,000  yards  and  rotate  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  They  usually  occur  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  a  cyclone  area,  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening,  between  March  15  and 
June  15,  and  are  more  frequent  in  the  cen- 
tral valleys  of  the  United  States. 

Hurricanes  arise  in  the  West  Indies,  move 
northwestward  to  the  Gulf  coast  of  the 
United  States,  then  turn  northeasterly  to- 
ward the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  have 
a  diameter  of  from  200  to  500  miles,  being 
much  smaller  than  the  average  cyclonic 
storm,  but  they  are  much  more  violent  and 
destructive. 

During  droughts  the  low  pressure  areas 
develop  in  the  north,  and  the  drought  is 
broken  when  the  '^lows"  begin  to  develop 
in  the  south.  Sometimes  in  summer  there 
comes  a  stagnation  of  the  easterly  drift  of 
atmospheric  phenomena.  Then  if  there  is 
a  high  pressure  area  in  the  southeast  and  a 
low  pressure  area  in  the  northwest  the  warm 
air  moving  northward  casues  a  hot  wave  that 
sometimes  becomes  very  oppressive.  We 
know  but  little  about  the  causes  that  lead 
to  the  development  of  these  different  storms. 
We  simply  know  something  about  the  phe- 
nomena that  attend  their  progress  across  our 
country.  And  amid  the  most  common 
phenomena  unexplained  exceptions  contin- 
ually occur.  With  all  our  delicate  instru- 
ments, with  all  our  opportunities  for  study, 
with  all  that  we  really  know  about  weather 
phenomena,  we  have  advanced  but  little  be- 
yond the  empirical  stage  in  weather  fore- 
casting. 

The  trained  forecaster,  with  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  weather  changes  for  the  whole 
country  before  him  can  follow  weather  phe- 
nomena much  as  a  train  dispatcher  follows 
his  trains,  and  is  able  to  foretell  weather 
changes  one  or  two  days  in  advance  with 
considerable  accuracy.  No  local  observer, 
whether  depending  upon  natural  phenom- 


ena or  instrumental  readings,  could  do  nearly 
as  well. 

Professor  Willis  L.  Moore,  chief  of  the 
weather  bureau,  thinks  it  impossible,  at 
the  present  time,  to  make  a  forecast  of  the 
weather,  on  scientific  principles,  for  a  greater 
period  than  two  or  three  days. 

The  progress  made  in  the  study  of  weather 
phenomena  has  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished faith  in  the  natural  indications  of 
changes  in  the  weather.  Realizing  their 
value,  the  government  has  made  a  collection 
of  weather  proverbs  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  them. 
Some  are  scientific  and  trustworthy.  Some 
others  seem  trustworthy  but  are  not  easily 
explained.  Many  are  contradictory,  some 
are  local,  but  most  of  the  better  ones  are  uni- 
versal; many  oft  repeated  are  not  verified  by 
careful  observations;  others  seem  fanciful 
or  foolish,  but  all  are  interesting  and  worthy 
of  study. 

Careful  observations  of  winds,  clouds, 
halos,  and  other  natural  phenomena  will  en- 
able one  to  foretell  local  weather  changes  as 
-  accurately  as  the  man  who  depends  entirely 
upon  instrumental  observationF. 

Wbathbr  Signs 

''The  sun  is  bright,  the  sky  is  clear. 
But  grandma  says  a  storm  is  near ; 
And  when  I  asked  how  she  could  know, 
She  said  the  peacock  told  her  so, 
When,  perching  on  the  oM  fence  rail, 
He  screamed  so  loud  and  dropped  his  tail ; 
And  the  shy  cuckoo  on  the  wing 
Repeated  over  the  same  thing ; 
And  "  More  wet  I "  all  the  Bob  Whites  cried» 
That  in  the  grassy  meadows  hide ; 
The  soot  that  from  the  chimney  fell, 
Came  down,  it  seems,  this  news  to  tell ; 
The  kettle  sang  the  self-same  tune 
When  it  boiled  dry  so  very  soon ; 
The  grass,  this  morning,  said  so,  too, 
That  hunff  without  a  drop  of  dew ; 
And  the  blue  swallows,  flying  low 
Across  the  river,  to  and  fro. 
So  all  these  told  her  very  plain 
That  ere  the  evening  it  would  rain ; 
But  who  told  them,  and  when,  and  how? 
That's  what  I  want  to  find  out  now." 

[A  second  paper  on  this  subject  will  appear  in  the 
August  issue.] 


Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  mak^his  record  true. 
To  think  without  confusion,  clearly, 


To  love  his  fellow  man,  sincerely ; 
To  act  from  honest  motives,  clearly ; 
To  trust  his  God,  and  heaven,  sincerely. 

—Henry  Van  Dyke^ 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  SCHOOL, 


ViKWS  OF  REPUE^ENTATIVE  MEN.— V. 


(.'OLONEL  Francis  ^y.  Pabkeb,  Prctidtnt  Chicago  Institute, 

THE  school  should  be  made  a  joyful  place.  A  child  should  have  one  life,  wholesome  and 
complete,  and  the  home  life  and  the  school  life  should  each  supplement  the  other. 
Let  the  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness  by  bribery — per  cents,  material  rewards  and 
prizes,  be  banished.  Let  the  child  feel  that  he  has  something  to  do  for  himself,  that  he  is 
a  member  of  society  with  the  responsibilities  that  accompany  such  an  important  position. 
The  first  thing  thut  we  want  for  our  children  is  that  they  shall  have  robust,  vigorous  and 
healthy  bodies ;  then  that  they  thall  be  helpful,  trustworthy,  cheerful  and  possessed  of  good 
taste,  that  they  shall  find  thejparticular  work  into  which  they  can  put  all  their  energies 
and  feel  that  their  life  is  for  the  good  of  others,  and  above  all  that  they  shall  become  good 
citizens.  A  citizen  is  one  who  makes  the  highest  thing  in  all  the  world  his  ideal,  while 
the  essential  in  vocation  is  the  quality  of  work  done,  the  highest  inspiration  to  quality 
being  helpfulness.  The  future  demands  an  education  into  free  government,  a  strictly 
American  education  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  times  and  the  ever  increasing  duties 
of  citizenship.  Francis  W.  Parker. 
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DEMORAIilZLN^O  PDBI.ICATIOKS. 


By  CHARLES  SWAIN  THOMAS. 


EVERYONE  interested  in  educational 
work  is  already  convinced  of  the  po- 
tent influence  of  demoralizing  publications; 
it  is  consequently  unnecessary  for  me  in  a 
series  of  platitudes  to  repeat  the  traditions 
of  the  church  and  school,  and  all  moral 
agencies,  unless  this  repetition,  or  this  pos- 
sible redressing  of  old  thoughts  bring  to  you 
directly  or  indirectly  a  realization  of  the 
teacher's  personal  duty — an  earnest  desire  to 
do  quietly  and  unobtrusively  a  little  work 
that  will  aid  in  driving  out  bad  books  with 
good  books. 

This  work,  like  all  humanitarian  efforts, 
is  most  effective  with  children  during  the 
early  formative  period  of  their  lives.  Proper 
direction  here  is  a  safeguard  against  the  de- 
velopment of  a  vicious  taste. 

"But  what  is  proper  direction?"  inquires 
an  anxious  mother.  For  an  answer,  let  me 
plead  on  behalf'  of  the  child  for  those  old 
fairy  stories — Red  Riding  Hood,  Babes  in  thi 
WooJs,  Bluebeard^  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk, 
Beauty  and  the  Beast — all  of  "Hans  Ander- 
sen "  and  "  Mother  Goose. "  In  entering  this 
plea  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  opposing 
some  excellent,  over-cautious,  hypercritical 
mothers  and  fathers  whose  tender  solicitude 
has  made  them  look  askance  upon  all  this 
sort  of  juvenile  fiction.  Red  Riding  Hood 
and  Bluebeard  are  rejected  because  of  their 
gore  and  bloodthirstiness,  and  The  Babes  in 
the  Woods  because  of  its  dreadful  melancholy. 
Does  the  over-cautious  parent  believe  he  can 
keep  his  innocent  child  from  harm  by  keep- 
ing him  in  ignorance  of  the  world's  cruelty? 
Long  before  this  parent  suspects  it,  his  child 
has  learned  from  his  nurse  or  his  little  com- 
panions something  of  the  evil  about  him, 
and  most  likely  it  is  evil  in  its  attractive 
form.  Now  the  evil  in  fairy  stories  is  al- 
ways presented  as  a  thing  to  be  shunned. 
Childish  sympathy  has  never  been  known 
to  go  out  toward  the  cruel  uncle,  but  it  has 
wept  many  tears  over  the  little  orphans 
clasped  in  each  other's  loving  arms,  thinly 
sheltered  by  the  forest's  leaves. 

Recall  for  a  moment  your  own  childhood. 
Do  you  regret  that  you  learned  these  stories? 
Did  they  make  you  cold-hearted  and  blood- 
thirsty in  your  desires?  What  was  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  youthful  mind  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  those  old  border  stories  of  *' Thomas 


the  Rymer,"  the  "Hardens  and  the  Black 
Witches"  of  "Lock  Awe"  that  his  grand- 
mother told  him  in  his  childhood?  Does 
the  story  of  Old  Mortality,  of  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  of  Ivanhoe  reflect  the  sentiment 
of  a  heart  hardened  in  youth  and  made 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  in  manhood?  Did 
they  make  you  feel  that  way  when  you 
read  them?  Rather  your  heart  warmed  to- 
ward those  old  heroes  as  they  battled  brave- 
ly for  their  honor,  and  their  homes,  and  the 
principles  they  felt  were  right ;  and  you  re- 
joiced when  Nemesis  fell  upon  the  villains 
whose  cruelty  and  cupiditj'^  had  inspired  the 
struggle. 

But  aside  from  the  mere  moral  lesson  of 
the  fairy  stories,  there  is  an  intellectual  con- 
sideration. The  mind  of  the  child  is  im- 
aginative, and  the  growth  of  the  imagina- 
tion should  be  fostered  and  not  dwarfed. 
These  old  stories  are  an  inheritance  from 
the  race  when  it  was  young;  when  its  joys, 
its  sorrows,  its  emotions  and  its  longings 
corresponded  in  part  to  childish  nature  as 
we  find  it  to-day.  Nourished  with  these, 
the  imagination  will  expand  and  there  will 
be  a  correspendent  ^owth  of  the  emotional; 
nature,  more  virile,  tbore  healthily  mascu- 
line, more  admirable  in  every  way  than  our 
modern  but  less  natural  invention. 

When  the  child  develops  into  the  youth, 
the  need  of  careful  selection 'in  reading 
material  is  even  more  obligatory  upon  the 
part  of  the  parent,  because  one  must  then 
contend  with  the  influence  of  young  com- 
panions fresh  from  the  reading  of  Dare  Devil 
Dick  and  Pretty  NelPs  Elopment.  Now,  our 
healthy  youth  is  going  to  read  something  at 
this  period,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  Bax- 
ter's SainVs  Rest  or  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and 
Dying  either  at  his  own  or  anybody  else's 
suggestions.  It  is  going  to  be  romance;  but 
with  tact  and  wisdom,  he  can  be  made  to 
choose  healthy  romance.  Our  Penny  Dread- 
fuls are  hurtful  at  this  period  because  the 
hero's  aim  is  silly  or  criminal,  and  he  is 
never  deterred  for  conscience'  sake  from  the 
accomplishment  of  that  aim.  The  young 
reader  habitually  following  these  false  heroes 
naturally  gets  wrong  ideas  of  life.  His 
tastes  are  low,  his  ambitions  wrongly  di- 
rected, his  whole  youth  warped  by  his  chase 
after  mere  empty  chimeras. 
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Again  forthis  period  of  development  Iplead 
for  romance — or forthe  historical  eloriesfuUof 
the  romantic  elements.  But  it  must  be  the 
sort  of  romance  that  inspires  the  youth  with 
higher  ideals  of  living — the  sort  that  sent 
Arthur's  knights  on  their  search  for  the 
Holy  Gmil  and  made  Sir  Galahad  success- 
ful; that  sent  the  Grecians  into  Troy  to  re- 
claim their  stolen  Helen;  that  sort  of  ro- 
mance which  inspires  love  for  honor,  homes, 
virtue  and  God,  and  fills  men  "with  the 
stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of." 

All  of  you  who  are  teachers  are  interested 
in  the  selection  of  reading  matter  for  young 
children  and  youths  for  unselfish  reasons. 
You  want  to  do  what  you  can  to  help  them, 
and  you  study  their  natures  and  you  try  to 
find  the  sort  of  material  that  is  best  suited 
for  them — the  aort  that  will  inspire  them 
tow^ard  higher  ideals  of  living.  That  task 
finished,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  choose 
for  yourself.  Of  course  you  will  read  Shakes  • 
peare,  and  Milton,  and  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  and  Browning,and  notwithstand- 
ing the  traditions  of  some  fathers  you  will 
read  fiction — a  good  deal,  perhaps.  We  now 
take  it  for  granted  that  novel  reading  is 
beneficial.  We  have  read  "Dickens,"  and 
"Thackeray,"  and  "Scott"  and  "George 
Eliot,"  and  we  have  seen  recorded  in  their 
pages  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  doubts,  the 
struggles,  the  disappointments,  the  successes 
which  we  have  seen  partially  or  wholly  par- 
alleled in  our  own  or  our  friends'  experi- 
ences ;  and  our  sympathies  have  been  broad- 
ened, and  our  understandings  widened,  and 
our  charity  for  human  frailty  has  increased. 
^When  personal  temptations  have  come  to 
us,  we  have  remembered,  along  with  the 
moral  lessons  taught  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  church,  the  terrible  anguish  which  a 
Steerforth  has  entailed,  or  a  Hester  Prynne 
has  suffered.  The  life  of  Fagin  the  Jew  and 
Pere  Grandet  has  warned  us  from  the  path 
of  cupidity,  and  the  moral  virility  of  Adam 
Bede  has  taught  us  loyalty  to  truth  as  we 
have  seen  it  revealed. 

Lately,  however,  there  has  come  into  pop- 
ularity a  class  of  novels  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  deserves  unqualified  rebuke.  When  a 
writer  like  Grant  Allen  makes  a  traverstyof 
the  marriage  relation,  robs  it  of  its  sacred 
purity  and  holds  up  to  public  scorn  the 
virtue  which  the  traditions  of  6,000  years 
have  ennobled,  when  Thomas  Hardy  in 
Jude  the  Obscure  revels  in  a  lasciviousness 
which   the  Harpars  are  afraid  to  print  in 


their  magazine  but  publish  boldly  in  book 
form — when  all  this  is  done,  every  teacher 
and  every  parent,  for  the  sake  of  righteousr 
ness  and  a  social  purity  should  join  in  the 
denunciation  which  reputable  reviewers 
have  already  started. 

A  teacher  should  be  glad  to  be  called 
puritanic  when  it  comes  to  such  matters  as 
this.  To  the  plea  of  Millet  and  Whitman, 
and  Tolstoi  that  anything  in  nature  is  in 
the  province  of  art,  he  can  reply  that  as 
long  as  the  lily  grows  in  the  pond  he  prefers 
to  linger  and  look  at  the  pure  white  flower, 
the  type  of  innocence,  rather  than  dip  his 
hands  in  the  slimy  scum  that  floats  near  it. 
We  have  sheltered  ourselves  long  enough 
beneath  the  oit-quoted  aphorism  "To  the 
pure  all  thiiigs  are  pure."  We  shall  not, 
like  Borromeo,  walk  with  downcast  eyes  lest 
we  shall  see  a  woman,  or  be  like  Plotinus 
who  was  ashamed  of  his  own  body.  We 
can,  however,  like. the  Rev.  James  Marti- 
neau,  preach  a  sermon  on  "The  Realm  of 
Silence,"  and  not  like  Walt  Whitman,  in  the 
Leaves  of  Grass,  or  Swinburn,  in  Laus  Veneris, 
make  a  plaything  of  voluptuousness. 

We  can,  of  course,  go  too  far.  I  could 
never  sympathize  with  the  carping  criti- 
cism against  The  Scarlet  Letter,  for  I  know  of 
nothing,  in  literature  which  pleads  more 
earnestly  or  more  eloquently  for  purity.  I 
have  read  somewhere  of  a  nude  marble 
statue  frequently  reduced  in  bronze  which 
represents  a  youth  standing  upright  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  with  head  erect,  counte- 
nance turned  heavenward,  hands  clasped.  A 
very  devout  old  lady  could  see  in  this  noth- 
ing but  a  vulgar  suggestiveness  and  put  it 
on  the  top  shelf  in  a  dark  closet,  but  a 
good,  pure-minded  clergyman  for  years  kept 
it  on  his  study  table  where  it  was  constantly 
a  source  of  inspiration,  helping  him  day  by 
day  toward  a  deeper  faith  and  a  higher 
trustfulness.  If  some  see  grossness  in  Venus 
de  Milos,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  for  me  the 
statue  breathes  a  holier  purity  than  any  piece 
of  statuary  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  see. 

Where  then  shall  we  make  the  distinction 
between  the  moral  and  the  immoral  in  art? 
To  me  it  seems  to  lie  in  its  suggestiveness. 
If  the  artist's  aim  is  pure,  purity  will  be  the 
lesson  taught;  if  it  is  impure  in  its  suggest- 
iveness, morals  have  been  sacrificed  and  the 
artist's  work  will  lack  permanency. 

And  this  is  the  hopeful  condition  in  the 
whole  discussion — art  loith  immoral  suggest' 
tveness  does  not  endure,. 
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When  we  have  said  all  this  the  practical 
question  naturally  arises,  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  And  in  our  answer  we  must 
refrain  from  beautiful  theorizing;  we  must 
try  to  understand  existing  conditions,  par- 
ticularly the  extent  of  human  frailty. 

In  September,  1893,  an  international  con- 
vention met  in  Switzerland  to  devise  means 
for  the  suppression  of  all  literature  tending 
to  degrade  public  morals.  Enthusiasm  for 
their  cause  was  commendatory,  but  practi- 
cal results  were  sacrificed  because  of  the 
radical  spirit  of  some  of  the  delegates.  One 
member,  for  instance,  seriously  proposed 
that  authors  of  immoral  books  be  seized 
bodily  and  be  made  to  erase  their  offensive 
writings  with  their  own  tongues.  Another 
suggested  that  editors  of  reputable  newspa- 
pers should  agree  to  exclude  from  their  asso- 
ciations any  fellow-member  who  disgraced, 
forgetting  the  practical  difficulties  of  execut- 
ing such  a  scheme.  Another  pleaded  for  legis- 
lation, but  legislation  to  be  effective  must  be 
supported  by  public  sentiment.  Our  laws 
are  good  enough  as  they  are.  I  am  even 
convinced  that  their  enforcement  is  often- 
times detrimental  to  public  morality,  as  was 
illustrated  several  years  ago  when  Mr.  Wan- 
amaker  decreed  that  Toktoi's  Kreutzer  So- 
nata should  not  be  carried  in  the  United 
States  mail. 

The  evil,  like  the  evil  of  intemperance,  is 
never  going  to  pass  out  of  our  midst.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  earnest  and 
prayerful  endeavors  to  minimize  it.  The 
public  schools,  by  their  wise  selections  of 
supplementary  reading  matter,  are  now  our 
most  effective  agencies.  Sabbath  schools 
are  doing  something,  but  the  average  Sun- 
day school  story  is  a  weak,  inane,  unnatural 
sort  of  thing  that  has  little  attraction  for  a 
healthy,  vigorous  youth.  In  our  individual 
spheres  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  see  that 
unfortunate  children  are  provided  with  good 
reading  material,  but  we  must  not  rest  con- 
tent when  we  have  provided  this  literature 
— we  must  encourage  the  child  to  read  it, 
and  help  him  toward  an  appreciation  of  its 
beauty  and  truth.  This  course  continued 
with  the  old  children,  will  inevitably  bring 
about  good  results. 

To  that  class  who  have  already  grown 
mature,  who  have  formed  their  tastes,  little 
can  be  done.  We  can,  however,  by  being 
honest  with  ourselves,  by  speaking  boldly, 
fearlessly  and  without  cavil,  do  much  toward 
creating  a  healthy  public  sentiment.     If  a 


certain  literary  cult  goes  wild  over  The  Great 
God  Pan,  The  Parasite,  or  The  Woman  Who 
Did,  we  need  not  follow  them  in  their  blind- 
ness, but  trae  to  that  sense  of  purity  which 
public  morality  has  always  taught,  true  to 
the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament,  beau- 
tifully reinforced  by  the  new  dispensation, 
we  can  utter  against  such  publications  earn- 
est protestation  or  stinging  rebuke. 

The  province  of  literature  is  a  noble  one. 
From  the  time  of  Beowulf,  our  Anglo-Saxon 
Epic,  to  Tennyson  and  Browning  and  Rus- 
kin  and  Kipling,  we  have  received  the  ac- 
cumulated heritage  of  eighteen  hundred 
years.  Shall  we  be  false  to  the  traditions  of 
the  best  of  these  masters,  spurn  their  mem- 
ory, and  go  searching  for  false  gods?  Shakes- 
peare is  speaking  to  us  as  powerfully  as  he 
spoke  three  hundred  years  ago.  We  have 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge,  and  Lowell,  and  Longfellow,  and 
Whittier,  and  scores  of  others  just  as  pure. 
Shall  we  forsake  these  and  kneel  to  receive 
the  empty  benediction  of  Arthur  Machan 
and  Grant  Allen  and  Sarah  Grand?  The 
mere  juxtaposition  of  names  suggests  your 
answer.  The  French  proverb  U  Art  pour  Art 
— art  for  art's  sake — will  not  excuse  them. 
Let  us  cling  to  the  literature  of  the  right 
sort.  It  has  led  us  away  from  the  sordid- 
ness  of  every-day  existence,  out  into  the 
fresh,  clear,  morning  air,  redolent  of  joy  and 
song,  down  into  the  shaded  valley  whose 
very  solitude  has  suggested  the  presence  of 
God,  back  into  thoroughfares  where  it  has 
communicated  its  message  of  love.  Its  sen- 
timents have  been  to  us  a  constant  encour- 
agement, warning  us  from  temptation  and 
inspiring  us  toward  an  ideal  whose  domi- 
nant spirit  has  been  purity  in  thought  and 
deed. 

There  is  no  emotion  of  the  human  heart 
that  poetry  has  not  touched — the  playful- 
ness of  childhood,  the  ambitions  of  youth, 
courtship  and  love  and  motherhood — all 
these  have  been  its  sacred  themes.  To  the 
mother  sorrowing  for  her  innocent  baby's 
death,  it  has  been  a  gentle  comforter;  to  the 
erring  heart  of  young  manhood  and  young 
womanhood  it  has  spoken  words  of  warn- 
ing; to  the  old  gray-headed  man  approach- 
ing his  decline,  it  has  breathed  hopeful,  lov- 
ing words.  You  rise  from  the  reading  of 
such  themes  as  these,  strengthened,  purified 
and  ennobled.  How  different  is  the  influ- 
ence of  Thomas  Hardy,  whose  favorite 
theme  is  wantonness?    He  creates  a  fetid 
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atmosphere  in  which  his  characters  move, 
and  when  you  make  your  exit  you  feel  that 
you  have  touched  that  defiling  pitch  which 
FalstaflF  describes  to  Prince  Hal.  Shame  be 
on  those  who  have  traduced  our  language 


and  made  it  the  minister  of  grosser  passions, 
and  equal  shame  on  those  who  find  pleasure 
in  such  writing.  With  a  mass  of  good  shall 
the  good  not  be  encouraged? 


Ckntbe  Collsge. 


Some  Reasons  fob  Studying  the  BiBiiE. 

By  PRESIDENT  W.  W.  PARSONS. 


IN  trying  to  present  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  argument  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  I 
must  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
great  types  of  Bible  study.  Perhaps  these 
might  be  named,  respectively,  the  theological 
and  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible.  And  as  I 
am  thinking  of  the  subject,  these  differ  not  so 
much  in  the  subject-matter  of  study  and  atten- 
tion, as  in  the  presupposition  in  the  student's 
mind  as  to  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  book 
itself.  But  this  difference  is  fundamental.  One 
attitude  and  supposition  is  that  the  Bible  is  a 
divinely-inspired,  wholly  inerrantand  absolutely 
authoritative  book.  The  other  regards  the  Bible 
as  a  purely  human  product,  as  having  the  im- 
perfections of  all  human  productions,  and  as 
having  only  such  authority  over  the  thought, 
conscience  and  will  of  mankind  as  its  inherent 
truth  and  reasonableness  give  it.  Of  course,  I 
understand  that  these  are  the  two  extreme  views, 
and  that  between  these  two  there  are  numerous 
conceptions  of  the  Bible  embracing  only  certain 
elements  of  the  one  or  the  other  or  of  both.  It 
is  for  a  purpose  that  I  set  out  in  strong  contrast 
these  two  radically  different  views. 

From  my  earliest  childhood  I  was  led  to  re- 
gard the  Bible  as  something  more  than  mere 
literature  and  history.  I  was  taught  to  believe 
that  this  book  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  revelation 
to  mankind  of  Grod's  infinite  thought  and  will 
upon  subjects  of  deep  and  eternal  interest  to 
every  human  being.  This  attitude  remains  with 
me  to  this  hour.  While  I  could  not  construct  an 
argument  in  support  of  this  thesis,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  my  study  of  the  Bible  and  my  read- 
ing and  reflecticn  have  only  deepened  through 
the  years  these  earliest  impressions,  and  I  can 
now  but  regard  this  volume  as  in  some  extraor- 
dinary and  perhaps  inexplicable  way  a  divine 
message  to  the  human  race. 

But  I  wish  to  cultivate  the  largest  and  most 
liberal  respect  for  all  differing  and  opposing 
views  upon  this  and  every  other  subject.    Many 


scholarly,  able,  sincere  men  and  women  hold  to 
what  I  have  termed  the  literary  view  of  the 
Bible.  Doubtless  there  are  those  who,  under 
this  or  that  influence  and  for  what  seem  to  them 
valid  reasons,  have  adopted  this  point  of  view 
from  which  to  regard  the  Bible.  It  is  this  class 
that  I  especially  wnsh  to  address. 

The  person  who  regards  the  Bible  as  the  word 
of  God,  or  even  as  containing  an  authoritative 
revelation  of  God's  infinite  thought,  will  and 
purposes,  finds  in  this  fact  alone  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  his  study  of  the  book.  But  to  him  who 
has  been  led  to  think  of  it  as  a  purely  human 
product,  it  may  seem  to  have  no  unusual  claims 
to  attention  and  study.  To  my  best  thinking, 
regarded  even  as  a  purely  human  work,  no  other 
book  has  equal  claims  upon  the  thought  and  at- 
tention of  mankind.  For  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, then,  and  that  I  may  stand  on  a  comijion 
platform  for  the  time  with  those  who  consider 
this  book  a  human  production  simply,  let  the 
contention  be  granted  that  the  Bible  is  to  be 
considered,  studied,  tested,  just  as  any  and  all 
other  books.  What  sound  argument  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  claim  that  the  Bible  de- 
serves the  attention  and  consideration  of  every 
young  man  and  woman  ?  With  little  discussion 
of  them,  I  offer  five  such  reasons  for  you  to 
consider. 

I.    A  MODBL  OP  RHETORICAL  BXCBLLENCB. 

No  Other  literature,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
SO  valuable  a  means  of  general  language  and 
rhetorical  culture.  As  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
large,  rich,  expressive  and  precise  vocabulary ;  a 
simple,  strong,  well-balanced  sentence  struct- 
ure; a  chaste,  beautiful,  expressive  imagery — 
all  the  rhetorical  and  linguistic  excellences — I 
know  of  no  literature  equal  to  the  Bible.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  least  important  reason  that 
could  be  advanced  for  studying  the  sixty-seven 
books  that  constitute  this  library  of  literature. 
But  it  is  a  reason  not  without  weight.    To  ac- 
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quire  a  liberal  mastery  of  a  universal  instrument 
of  expression  and  of  communication  among 
mankind  is  no  small  achievement,  and  any  true 
means  for  accomplishing  this  is  entitled  to  the 
student's  consideration.  That  thoughtful  Bible 
reading  and  study  contributes  to  this  end  is  the 
testimony  and  experience  of  too  many  of  the 
masters  of  expression  to  be  lightly  put  aside. 

TESTIMONY    OF  EMINENT  MEN. 

Probably  no  other  English  writer  has  been  so 
profoundly  impressed  and  moulded  by  the  Bible 
both  as  to  the  subject-matter  and  the  form  of 
his  literary  products  as  John  Bunyan.  The  Pil- 
grim* 8  Progress  "stands  unrivaled  as  a  model  of 
our  English  speech,  plain,  but  never  vulgar,  full 
of  metaphor,  but  never  obscure,  always  intelli- 
gible, always  forcible,  going  straight  to  the  point 
in  the  fewest,  simplest  words."  Bunyan's  style 
is  recommended  by  Lord  Macaulay  as  an  inval- 
uable study  to  every  person  who  wishes  to  gain 
a  wide  command  over  the  English  language.  Its 
vocabulary  is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common 
people.  Whole  pages  of  it  contain  not  a  single 
word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Bunyan's 
English  was  the  English  of  the  Bible.  By  con- 
stant perusal  his  mind  was  thoroughly  steeped 
in  Holy  Scripture ;  he  thought  its  thought,  spoke 
its  words,  adopted  its  images. 

Matthew  Arnold  bears  similar  testimony  to 
the  influence  of  his  early  study  of  the  Bible  upon 
his  style  of  literary  expression ;  and  John  Ruskin 
attributes  his  peculiarly  charming  style,  to  his 
close  and  daily  study  of  the  Bible  in  childhood* 

Says  Professor  Huxley :  *  *  For  three  centuries 
this  book  has  been  woven  into  the  life  of  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  English  history.  It  is 
written  in  the  noblest  and  purest  English,  and 
abounds  in  exquisite  beauties  of  a  merely  liter- 
ary form." 

Daniel  Webster,  when  complimented  upon  the 
purity  and  magnificence  of  his  language,  said  : 
**  From  the  time  at  my  mother's  knee  I  first  be- 
gan to  lisp  verses  from  the  sacred  writings  they 
have  been  my  daily  study  and  vigilant  contem- 
plation. If  there  be  anything  in  my  style  and 
thoughts  to  be  commended,  the  credit  is  due  to 
my  kind  parents  in  instilling  into  my  mind  an 
early  love  for  the  Scriptures." 

Addison  and  Edmund  Burke  both  attribute 
their  excellences  and  power  of  expression  to 
their  early  and  constant  studfy  of  the  Bible. 

Lincoln's  pure  English. 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  boy  and  as  a  young  man 
had  only  a  few  books.     He  read   Bunyan's  Pil- 


grim's Progress  J  Shakespeare,  the  Bible  and  a  few 
others;  but  he  read  them  well,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  abetter  example  in  all  history  and  liter- 
ature of  the  influence  of  early  reading  and  study 
upon  a  man's  whole  style  of  utterance  than  ift 
furnished  by  the  case  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  would  surely  be  difficult  to  find  in  English 
literature  two  better  specimens  of  pure,  simple^ 
noble  English  expression  than  are  furnished  by 
Mr.  Lincoln's  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery,  November  19, 
1863,  and  his  letter  of  condolence  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Bixby,  of  Boston,  the  mother  of  five  sons 
who  were  killed  in  battle  in  defense  of  the 
Union  cause.  The  Gettysburg  speech  is  an  Eng- 
lish classic  of  the  highest  type,  but  I  need  not 
repeat  it.  To  mention  it  is  to  call  it  vividly  be- 
fore the  mind  of  every  English  reader. 

The  letter  referred  to  has  been  engrossed  ^ 
framed  and  hung  in  one  of  the  Oxford  (England) 
university  halls  as  a  specimen  of  the  purest 
English  and  the  most  elegant  diction  extant : 

"Dear  Madam: — I  have  been  shown  in  the 
files  of  the  war  department  a  statement  of  the 
adjutant-general  of  Massachusetts,  that  you  are 
the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously 
on  the  battle  field.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruit- 
less must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  at- 
tempt to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so 
overwhelming. 

"  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you 
the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks 
of  the  rep\?blic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that 
our.  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish 
of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the 
cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Abraham  Lincoln." 

As  a  specimen  of  simple,  pure,  elegant  Eng- 
lish, as  well  for  its  value  asTevealing  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  sympathies— the 
great  heart  and  soul  of  the  man  himself— this 
letter  might  well  be  engrossed,  framed  and  hun^ 
on  the  walls  of  every  public  school  room  in  the 
land. 

Every  person  is  greatly  influenced  in  the  adop- 
tion of  his  vocabulary,  in  his  sentence  structure, 
and  in  his  style  of  utterance  generally,  by  the 
literature  which  he  reads  and  dwells  upon  in 
youth ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
the  literary  excellence  of  these  masters  of  Eng- 
lish and  of  scores  of  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, were  due  in  a  large  degree  to  their  early, 
intelligent  and  constant  study  of  the  Bible. 


The  rwiiAio)  Educator, 
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II.    THE  BIBLE  IN  LITERATURE. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  essential  to  the 
best  understanding  of  the  world's  great  litera- 
ture. Great  English  literature  is  full  of  quota- 
tions, allusions,  references,  etc.,  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. From  Chaucer  down  to  the  writers  of  the 
present  day  this  is  true.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and 
all  the  lesser  writers  have  drawn  heavily  and 
constantly  upon  the  Scriptures  in  the  creation 
of  their  literary  products. 

I  could  easily  bring  before  you  quotations 
from  all  classes  of  writers — poets,  essayists,  nov- 
elists, dramatists,  statesmen  and  orators — to 
show  their  constant  references  and  allusions  to 
and  their  frequeiit  quotations  from  the  Bible.  I 
must  content  myself  with  two  or  three. 

Said  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  second  inaugural :  **  It 
mtiy  seem  strange  that  any  man  should  dare  to 
ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces ;  but 
let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered  fully.  The 
Almighty  has  His  own  purposes."    • 

In  his  Defense  of  Poetry,  Shelly  said:  "Their 
errors  have  been  weighed  and  found  to  have 
been  dust  in  the  balance ;  if  their  sins  were  as 
scarlet,  they  are  now  white  as  snow ;  they  have 
been  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  mediator  and 
redeemer.  Time.  Look  to  your  own  motives, 
and  judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged." 

Here  are  no  fewer  than  seven  Biblical  sen- 
tences woven  into  a  tissue  all  palpitating  with 
generous  sympathy  and  generous  indignation. 

No  reader  of  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities  could 
fail  to  be  profoundly  impressed  by  the  delicate 
reference  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  that  story 
to  the  saddest  theme  of  the  New  Testament : 

**  She  kisses  his  lips ;  he  kisses  hers ;  they 
solemnly  bless  each  other.  The  spare  hand  does 
not  tremble  as  he  releases  it;  nothing  worse 
than  a  sweet,  bright  constancy  is  in  the  patient 
face.  She  goes  next  before  him — is  gone ;  the 
knittfng' "Women  count  twenty-two. 

*  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the 
Lord ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.' 

The  murmuring  of  many  voices,  the  upturning 
of  many  faces,  the  pressing  on  of  many  foot- 
steps in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  so  that  it 
shells  forward  in  a  mass,  like  one  of  water,  all 
flashes  away.    Twenty-three. 

They  said  of  him,  about  the  city  that  night, 
that  It  was  the  peacefulest  man's  face  ever  be- 
held there.  Many  added  that  he  looked  sublime 
and  prophetic." 


What  exquisite  tenderness  and  beauty  are 
given  to  the  closing  words  of  this  story  by  this 
delicate  and  impressive  use  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage! 

In  one  of  his  great  orations,  Daniel  Webster, 
speaking  of  the  great  services  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  establishing  the  finances  of  the  gov- 
ernment upon  a  sound  basis,  said:  *'He  smote 
the  rock  of  our  national  resources,  and  abundant 
streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth ;  he  touched 
the  corpse  of  public  credit  and  inetantly  it 
sprang  to  its  feet." 

What  clearness,  liveliness,  impressiveness  and 
force  are  imparted  to  this  utterance  by  the  use 
of  this  Scripture  thought,  imagery  and  language ! 

No  thoughtful  reader  of  Shakespeare's  thirty- 
six  dramas  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  Bible  of  this  great  writer  for 
his  thought,  language  and  imagery.  As  a  single 
example,  I  refer  to  that  almost  divine  speech  of 
Portia  on  mercy  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  which 
is  hardly  less  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

An  understanding  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Shake- 
speare, Browning,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and 
all,  really  involves  and  presupposes  a  familiarity 
not  only  with  the  language  and  imkgery,  but 
with  the  substance  and  thought,  6f  the  Bible. 

I  have  given  prominence  to  these  two'  pMnts 
or  reasons,  not  because  they  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant. Important  a^'  they  may  seem,  they  are 
entitled  to  less  weight,  in  estimating  the  value 
of  Bible  study,  than  the  reasons  I  shall  now^ 
state.  My  reason  for  dwelling  upon  them  is  the 
hope  that  they  may  attract  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  interest  which  the  more  abstract 
grounds  now  to  be  offered  might  fail  to  secure. 
I  pass  to  a  very  brief  statement  of  each  of  the 
three  remaining  reasons  to  be  given .  These  con- 
stitute the  philosophical  or  moral  argument 
which  I  wish  to  advance. 

III.      THE   SCRIPTURAL   WORLD-THEORY. 

The  Bible  presents  the  truest  and  most  satis- 
factory, because  the  most  reasonable,  view  or 
explanation  of  the  material  universe.  VV^ithout 
any  argumentation  on  the  subject,  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  Bible  proiwunds  the  most  ra- 
tional explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  material 
universe  w^hich  man  has  ever  been  able  to  give 
himself.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  I  raise  no  question  as 
to  the  method  by  which  the  world  has  assumed 
its  present  form,  whether  by  omnipotent  fiat  it 
sprang  into  being  in  its  present  form  or  by  slow 
process  of  unfolding  through  infinite  past  ages  . 
This  is  a  question  of  method,  not  of  beginnings . 
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^or  again  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  begin- 
ning. There  are  beginnings  in  time  and  there 
are  logical  beginnings.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  opening  utterance  of  the  Bible  simply  pro- 
claims the  logical  necessity  for  mind,  intelli- 
gence, spirit,  personality,  as  the  ground  of  the 
existence  of  the  universe. 

The  Bible  is,  in  its  teaching,  implications  and 
thought,  everywhere  and  throughout  a  theistic 
book.  It  everywhere  presents  a  spiritual  princi- 
ple or  personality  as  the  basis  of  the  universe ; 
and  to  this  fact  more  than  to  any  and  all  others 
is  due  its  great  value  in  the  education  of  man- 
kind. Every  thoughtful  person  frames  for  him- 
self some  world-theory,  some  explanation  of  the 
universe  about  him,  with  its  law,  order,  coher- 
ence and  beauty.  And  it  is  probably  true  that 
no  other  conception  which  enters  his  mind  will 
so  powerfully  influence  his  whole  inner  and  out- 
ward life  as  will  this.  Man  tends  to  grow  into 
the  likeness  of  his  God,  to  assimilate  unto  his 
ideals.  *'  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  I  am  perfect,'' 
is  the  scriptural  injunction. 

IV.   GLORIFIES  MAN. 

The  Scriptures  offer  the  most  reasonable,  the 
most  satisfactory  and  the  most  exalted  concep- 
of  the  origin,  the  nature  and  the  destiny  of  the 
individual  human  being.  According  to  the 
Bible,  man  is  in  an  especial  sense  the  child  of 
God,  made  in  his  spiritual  image.  He  possesses 
an  infinite  nature,  has  infinite  possibilities  and 
an  infinite  future.  Such  a  conception  exalts 
and  ennobles  life  and  gives  duty  and  responsi- 
bility a  dignity  and  significance  which  otherwise 
could  not  attach  to  them. 

V.   ETHICS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  contains  the  noblest  system  of  prac- 
tical ethics  and  the  most  rational  view  of  the 
abiding  and  substantial  aims  of  human  life  and 
endeavor,  to  be  found  in  literature.  And  this 
system  is  not  utilitarian  in  the  usual  definition 
of  the  term,  not  the  greatest  theory  of  happiness 
as  an  end,  but  as  an  incident  of  right  action. 

There  are  three  planes  of  ethical  conduct,  of 
dutiful  behavior.  One  of  these  is  the  plane  of 
mechanical  obedience  to  formed  requirement. 
One  may  obey  a  divine  command,  a  legal  re- 
quirement or  any  authoritative  rule  simply-  as 
such,  and  without  any  insight  into  or  under- 
standing of  its  meaning,  without  any  intelligent 
sense  of  obi  igation .  Such  action  is  blind ,  uncon- 
scious, unreflecting,  mechanical ;  and  yet  even 
this  mechanical,  formal  obedience  to  moral  law 
is  infinitely  better  than  a  disregard  of  its  re- 
straints and  commands. 


A  second  kind  of  moral  action  is  right  action 
on  the  plane  of  duty.  One  sees  what  isdae  from 
him,  and  feels  strongly  the  internal  sense  of 
obligation  to  act  in  harmony  with  this  insight 
and  feeling.  This  is  duty—action  on  the  plane 
of  consciousness,  and  is  a  high  standard  of  moral 
action.  When  one  does  that  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  do,  even  though  he  have  no  higher  conception 
of  duty  than  that  it  is  a  law  of  his  own  nature 
and  of  society,  he  deserves  great  credit. 

In  one  of  his  familiar  talks  with  his  disciples, 
Jesus  said  to  them :  "  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye 
shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  com- 
manded you,  say,  *  We  are  unprofitable  servants ; 
we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.' " 

Manifestly,  then,  there  is  some  higher  concep- 
tion and  plane  of  conduct  than  that  of  con- 
scientiousness or  rigid  duty.  What  is  it  ?  It  is 
right  action  on  the  plane  of  love,  and  this  is  the 
view  offered  in  the  Bible,  and  more  especially  in 
the  gospels.  Mankind  are  here  summoned  to 
the  adoption  of  a  high  ideal  of  life  and  achieve- 
ment, not  as  a  formal,  prescriptive,  arbitrary 
requirement  of  an  external  authority;  not  even, 
as  in  its  essence,  as  the  ideal  of  conscientiousness 
and  duty,  noble  and  uplifting  as  this  would  be ; 
but  as  the  true,  free,  loving,  spontaneous  outgo- 
ing and  realization  of  his  own  best  nature.  Such 
conception  and  such  a  system  of  ethical  princi- 
ples must  purify,  ennoble  and  exalt  human  life 
and  conduct  as  nothing  else  could. 

THE  BIBLE  WOBTHY  OF  STUDY. 

I  offer  these  five  reasons  why  all  young  men 
and  women  should  give  a  reasonable  portion  of 
their  time  to  a  sympathetic  and  thorough  study 
of  the  Bible,  simply  from  a  literary  and  an 
ethical  point  of  view,  and  even  though  it  be  re- 
garded a  human  production. 

Would  a  study  of  this  library  of  poetry,  song, 
drama,  history,  prophecy,  etc.,  when  regarded 
as  of  purely  human  origin  and  authority,  strong- 
ly infiuence  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  reader 
and  student?  Not  so  powerfully,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, as  when  to  the  reasonableness  of  its  ut- 
terances the  sanction  and  authority  of  divine 
origin  are  added.  Nor  do  mere  intellectual  con- 
ceptions of  virtue  and  vice,  however  acquired, 
of  necessity  result  in  virtuous  life  and  oonduct, 
though  that  is  their  necessary  tendency.  But  a 
systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  especially  in  youth 
and  early  manhood,  when  the  brain  is  plastic 
and  the  heart  susceptible,  and  even  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  would,  in  my  opinion,  not 
only  contribute  to  all  the  intellectual  aims  of 
education,  but  would  tend  to  deepen  into  per- 
manent, worthy  moral  character. 
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SHOULD  IT  BE  TAUGHT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

Incidental  to  this  discussion,  one  qaestion 
presents  itself,  which  can  only  be  stated,  not  ar- 
gaed  or  answered.  If  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
even  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  is  so  impor- 
tant in  the  education  and  training  of  youth, 
shall  the  public  school,  the  school  supported  by 
public  taxation,  confer  this  element  of  training? 
The  free  public  school  supported  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury  cannot  justly,  in  my  opinion,  en- 
gage in  the  teaching  of  dogmatic  theology  or 
sectarianism.  Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant 
to  the  American  sense  of  justice  and  fairness. 
But  on  what  ground  shall  these  schools  educate 


their  children  in  the  literature  and  history  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  modem  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world,  and  deny  to  them  the 
literature  of  the  most  profoundly  ethical  spirit 
and  consciousness  the  world  has  produced? 

On  the  great  ethical  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and 
charity  the  noblest  elements  of  human  charac- 
ter are  founded,  and  of  these  the  richest  ele- 
ments of  all  modern  civilization  are  but  the  out* 
flowering.  In  my  opinion,  to  teach  these  virtues 
by  their  best  literary  expression,  and  in  a  broad, 
liberal,  catholic  spirit,  is  not  only  the  school's 
duty,  but  it  is  its  highest  privilege. 

Indiana  State  Nobm al  School. 


Discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  His- 
tory BEIiOW  the  SECONDART  SCHOOIiS. 

By  LYDIA  R.  BLAICH. 


OUR  times  form  pre-eminently  the  age  of  co- 
operation. No  line  of  work  can  be  suc- 
cessfully considered  in  and  by  itself  alone.  No 
nation  can  bolt  its  gates  against  its  sister  na- 
tions. Science,  art,  commerce  and  the  profes- 
sions require  each  other's  assistance.  Religion 
is  no  longer  the  business  solely  of  the  minister, 
the  church  and  Sunday.  Monday,  Friday  and 
all  the  other  week  days  claim  it  also.  The 
magazine,  the  daily  newspaper  and  pamphlets 
written  by  non-professionals  assist  the  theolo- 
gians in  working  out  ethics  and  religion.  We 
have  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s ;  and  business  corporations 
that  strive  for  high  and  noble  living  during 
lunch  periods  and  the  factory  hours. 

*' Living  and  life,"  though  in  all  ages  the  sub* 
jects  of  paramount  importance,  seem  with  each 
advancing  year,  to  be  outdoing  themselves  in 
their  revelations  of  the  manifold  complex  inter- 
relations. Man  tends  less  and  less  to  consider 
the  material  and  the  personal,  while  he  reflects 
more  and  more  upon  the  related  universe  and 
the  eternal  spiritual.  The  primitive  Aryan 
worried  his  brain  with  the  question :  '*  How  can 
I  build  a  roof  to  protect  me  from  the  rain?" 
The  modem  Anglo-Saxon  taxes  his  mind,  day 
and  night  with  the  query :  ''How  can  we  conduct 
education  or  business  so  as  to  insure  the  great- 
est physical  comfort,  the  finest  intellectual 
training  and  the  best  moral  tone  to  our  students 
or  employes?"  Already  the  greatest  minds 
are  wondering  how  the  entire  world  can  be  or- 
ganized so  that  each  individual  will  i>ossess  the 


good  of  the  whole  and  how  the  whole  can  secure 
the  best  in  each  individual. 

IMPBOVINO  THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

Not  long  ago,  the  high  schools  were  interested 
only  in  high  school  work ;  the  elementary  school 
teachers  only  in  their  branch  of  the  work.  When 
the  secondary  schools  complained  of  the  meagre 
preparation  furnished  by  the  grades,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  were 
compelled  to  get  a  view  beyond  their  immedi- 
ate horizon  and  ask, ''  What  do  you  demand?" 
Trying  to  meet  the  requests  resulted  in  improv- 
ing the  course  of  study  of  the  grades.  The  bet- 
ter prepared  pupils  sent  to  the  high  school  neces- 
sitated stronger  food  in  the  latter ;  and  thus  the 
evolution  continued. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  standing  on  the 
highest  mountain  peak  and  viewing  the  entire 
field  called  for  educational  reform.  In  the  uni- 
versities alone?  Never ;  he  could  not  have  done 
his  best  work  under  such  restrictions.  He 
reached  his  uplifting  arm  down  to  the  high 
school,  yea,  and  to  the  grammar  and  elementary 
schools.  Seeing  the  related  whole,  he  could 
serve  the  country. 

The  Committee  of  Seven  in  History  could  not 
in  justice  to  the  times  investigate  high  school 
history  alone ;  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  report 
on  history  below  the  high  school  in  order  to  get 
the  broadest  and  most  helpful  light.  No  more 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  disregard  high  school  his- 
tory, for  does  not  the  teaching  in  the  common 
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schools  depend  directly  on  the  high  school  and 
university  attitude  toward  this  subject? 

The  Committee  of  Seven  found  history  in  the 
grades  defective  because  of  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  courses  of  study  ;  only  one-half  of  our  states 
have  a  uniform  history  course  and  in  some  of 
them  adherence  to  the  course  is  optiotial.  This 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  The  miracle  to  me  is 
that  there  is  as  great  an  interest  in  the  subject 
in  the  grades  as  we  now  find.  Listen  to  the 
statement  made  on  history  in  the  secondary 
schools :  "Before  we  began  our  work  it  was  plain 
that  there  was  an  awakening  (not  developed)  in- 
terest in  this  whole  subject,  and  the  time  seemed 
to  be  at  hand  when  a  systematic  effort  would 
meet  with  response  and  produce  results.  But  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  and  in  spite  of 
this  awakened  interest  there  was  no  recognized 
consensus  of  opinion  in  the  country  at  large, 
not  one  generally  accepted  judgment,  not  even 
one  well-known  point  of  agreement  which  would 
serve  as  a  beginning  for  a  consideration  of  the 
place  of  history  in  the  high-school  curriculum." 
When  such  conditions  exist  in  the  secondary 
schools  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  some- 
what phlegmatic  interest  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  to  hear  the  subject  attacked  by  non- 
professionals, even  though  they  be  well-educated 
men. 

GROWING  INTEREST  IN  HISTORY. 

Anything  which  one  generation  is  to  impart  to 
the  next  through  educational  institutions  must 
be  generally  appreciated  by  many  of  the  elder 
generation.  But  educated  men,  as  well  as 
others,  are  inclined  to  believe  in  the  indispensa- 
bleness  of  the  subjects  which  were  considered 
necessary  in  their  day  to  obtain  the  recognition 
of  a  liberal  education.  History  was  not  one  of 
them.  It  is  only  within  the  last  dozen  years 
that  the  great  universities  even  have  provided 
chairs  of  history.  A  new  subject  can  force  its 
way  into  the  circle  of  liberal  arts  only  with 
much  patience  after  overcoming  many  apparent- 
ly insurmountable  barriers.  The  critics,  though 
sincere,  honest  and  kind,  fail  to  face  the  entire 
field .  They  say ,  "  Our  children  are  overworked . 
Cut  down  the  course.  Teach  the  three  R's  and 
be  content.  What  can  a  child  do  with  history  ? 
What  does  he  understand  of  Herodotus  ?  Greece 
is  too  far  away  to  arouse  interest  here."  Our 
friends  forget  to  ask  such  other  questions  as 
these :  "  What  overworks  our  children — studies 
in  school,  or  theatricals,  parties  and  other  social 
functions  at  night,  or  the  attempt  to  carry  all  on 
at  the  same  time?  What  has  the  home  cooking  to 
do  with  the  wearing   out  of   pupils?    Is  our 


civilization  simple  or  complex  ?  What  relation 
should  a  course  of  study  bear  to  the  complexity 
of  the  civilization?  If  children  understood 
Herodotus  unaided,  what  is  the  value  of  having 
a  teacher  ?  " 

Is  it  only  in  history  that  pupils  make  false 
interpretations?  Is  the  fact  that  recently  one  of 
my  7  B  pupils  in  the  Greek  history  lesson  proved 
that  Cimon  was  a  great  sculp tor*because  the 
book  said,  "  The  first  man  who  began  to  make  a 
figure  at  Athens  after  the  death  of  Themistocles 
and  Aristides  was  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades," 
a  proof  that  history  is  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion? If  so,  what  does  this  experience  in  the 
1  B  grade  of  the  same  building  prove?  The  class 
stood  before  Monroe's  chart  studying  the  sen- 
tence :  *' Ann  has  a  rag  doll."  James  then  read, 
"Ann  has  a  rag-time  doll  "  Shall  he  be  taught 
modern  slang  and  commonisms  because  they 
come  nearest  within  the  home  experience? 

PURPOSE  OP  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

Shall  we  now  give  some  thought  to  the  pur- 
pose of  history  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools?  Only  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
has  Indianapolis  really  taught  history  in  the 
grades.  We  have  noticed  the  following  effects: 
(1)  Greater  intelligence  and  alertness  on  ques- 
tions of  e very-day  life;  (2)  A  broader  human 
sympathy ;  (3)  An  enlarged  number  of  illustra- 
tions at  the  children's  disposal  in  their  language 
work ;  (4)  A  better  imderstanding  of  the  reason 
for  having  laws  and  prohibitory  acts.  This  cou- 
pled with  that  vital  interest  which  the  deeds  of 
mankind  always  have  for  man,  and  the  conse- 
quent greater  occupation  of  the  mind  on  vital 
matters,  have  improved  our  discipline  and  re- 
duced many  vexations  in  government;  (5)  A 
vastly  increased  ability  in  comprehending  and 
enjoying  literature ;  (6)  An  improvement  in  the 
kind  of  library  books  read  by  the  children ;  (7) 
A  relief  of  the  dearth  of  instruction  so  much 
complained  of  in  the  grammar  grades ;  (8)  The 
teachers'  powers  and  knowledge  were  increased 
by  their  being  compelled  to  study  the  subject 
they  had  to  teach. 

Even  with  this  subject  added,  there  is  still  a 
lack  of  richness  in  our  grammar  grade  course  of 
study.  Professor  Mark  of  Manchester,  England  i 
recently  visited  our  schools  and  he  was  honest 
and  kind  enough  to  be  frank  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinion  of  our  schools.  He  said,  *'  Compared 
with  the  English  schools,  your  grammar  grade 
course  is  meagre." 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  means  more  to  a  7  A 
pupil  who  learns  in  his  history  lessons  about  the 
crusades  and  the  growth  of  the  Mediterranean 
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cities ;  while  the  drama  reacts  on  thejiistory  by 
putting  a  beating  heart  and  circulating  blood 
into  the  commercial  events  of  that  time '  and 
place. ^The  treading  of  **  JuJius^Csesar  "  in^con- 
nection  with  Roman  history  giveslulded  vitality 
to  the  history  text-book.  Undoubtedly  Shake- 
speare's plays  have  superseded  history ;  but 
where  would  Shakespeare  have  been,  had  no 
Plutarch  preceded  him  ?  History  and'literature 
form  a  marriage  in  which  a  [divorce  would  be 
disastrous  to  each.  The  vision  of  [Sir  Launfal 
gains  new  life  through  a  knowledge  of  feudalism 
and  Arthurian  tales.  Miles  Standish  and  Evange- 
line give  an  indispensable  heart-touch  to  early 
American  history,  because  they  seize  the  key- 
note of  the  immortal  in  human  events,  and 
show  the  child  in  a  way  in  which  all  other  meth- 
ods fail  to  accomplish,  that  a  deed  is  not  done 
when  'tis  done ;  that  a  man's  soul  is  not  entirely 
his  own ;  that  a  king  by  the  fiat  of  his  word 
scatters  blessings  or  curses  over  thousands  of 
lives.    .    .     . 

SCOPE  OP  HISTORICAL  STUDY. 

We  have  no  right  to  teach  United  States  his- 
tory alone,  or  even  to  content  ourselves  with 
English  history.  This  country,  this  state,  this 
city,  have  something  in  common  with  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  Italian  cities,  with  the 
religious  struggles  of  Luther,  the  Greek  aspira- 
tion for  the  beautiful,  the  Roman  striving  after 
law,  the  Hebrew  yearning  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  law  of  the  Father,  Cyrus's  release  of  the 
Jewish  captives,  and  the  Egyptian  struggle  for 
immortality. 

By  far  the  larger  per  cent,  of  our  people  re- 
ceive technically  merely  the  education  of  the 
elementary  schools.  Shall  they  be  deprived  of 
the  training  in  comparison  of  events  and'  deriv- 
ing conclusions  therefrom  ?  How  can  they  in- 
telligently comprehend  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  make  so  many  references  to 
past  events  of  European  and  Asiatic  nations? 

No  other  subject  gives  a  better  impersonal  op- 
portunity for  concrete  discussions  of  ethical 
questions  than  history.  Last  winter  a  class  was 
greatly  exercised  over  Themistocles'  triumph  at 
the  Olympic  games  after  the  battle  of  Salamis 
and  later  on  his  exile.  Dewey  was  at  once 
brought  up  as  a  parallel  case ;  and  one  child  said, 
"  That  seems  to  be  the  world's  way." 

Charles  W.  Eliot  says :  "  The  third  subject 
which  demands  an  entirely  different  position 
from  that  it  now  occupies  in  American  schools 
and  colleges  is  history.  If  any  study  is  liberal 
and  liberalizing  it  is  the  modem  study  of  his- 
tory— the  study  of  the  passions,  opinions,  be- 


liefs, arts,  laws  and  institutions  of  different 
races  or  communities.  If  the  humanity  or  lib- 
erality of  a  study  depends  upon  its  j;)ower  to  en- 
large the  intellectual  and  moral  interests,  quick- 
en the  sympathies,  impel  one  to  the  side  of 
truth  and  virtue  and  make  him  loathe  falsehood 
and  vice,  no  study  can  be  more  human  or  liberal 
than  history. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  main- 
tains that  "  progress  in  education  has  invariably 
followed  the  adoption  of  uniform  courses  of 
study ;  Germany  is  cited  as  an  example.  I  can 
not  fully  agree  with  this  unless  it  is  restricted 
in  its  meaning.  I  believe  in  this  much  uni- 
formity :  that  all  the  forty-five  states  give  in- 
struction in  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  his- 
tory in  the  elementary  schools,  but  each  section 
of  the  country  should  work  out  its  own  course 
by  this  guiding-star. 

COMPARISON  OP  COURSES. 

The  State  course  and  the  Indianapolis  course 
in  history  differ  considerably.  I  have  made  an 
earnest  study  of  both  courses  and  the  question 
as  to  which  is  the  better  is  constantly  before 
me.  I  am  willing  to  put  either  course  into  the 
hands  of  a  well-informed,  enthusiastic  teacher. 

From  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Secondary  Schools  that  we  should  have  three 
concentric  circles  of  historical  instruction,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Indianapolis  course  is  the 
better.  In  our  first  four  grades,  the  pupils  re- 
ceive a  good  knowledge  of  myths,  explorations 
and  discoveries  without  dates.  In  the  first  term 
of  the  fifth  grade  we  take  all  of  the  Ten  Boys, 
In  the  advanced  fifth,  children  read  American 
NetghbarSf  a  simple  compilation  of  modem  geog- 
raphy and  history  of  the  countries  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere.  In  grade  6  B  in  connection 
with  the  geography  of  the  United  States  more 
detailed  accounts  are  given  orally  by  the  teach- 
er, of  explorations  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  The  6  A  grade  deals  with  Egyptian 
and  Asiatic  history ;  7  B's  take  Greek  and  Roman 
history;  7  A's  medieval  history;  while  the  8th 
grade  carries  the  contemporary  history  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland  and  Spain  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

The  Ten  Boys  is  so  vividly  written  that  it  can 
be  condensed  into  a  short  period,  and  with  it 
carried  alone,  the  children  get  a  beautiful  gen- 
eral view  of  the  whole  in  much  shorter  time 
than  the  state  course  gives  it.  The  child  needs 
a  broad  view  of  the  whole  without  too  much  de- 
tail and  suspense.  Why  not  give  Ten  Boys  to 
him  in  a  few  months  without  troubling  him  with 
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outside  information?  It  is  imaginative,  real, 
beautiful,  concise,  but  complete. 

In  our  6  A  grade  we  begin  our  second  concen- 
tric circle  of  history,  giving  it  more  didactically ; 
but  it  is  developed  orally  by  the  teacher  and 
reproduced  by  the  pupils  in  recitation  and  in 
writing.  The  pupils  write  their  own  histories 
for  study  work  and  illustrate  them  with  clip- 
pings and  personal  drawings.  We  do  not  de- 
mand collateral  work  until  the  8th  grade ;  how- 
ever if  a  pupil  desires  to  do  outside  reading  he  is 
assisted.  The  reason  for  not  having  a  text-book 
here  is  that  a  teacher  who  sympathetically  de- 
velops (not  reads)  the  stories  and  insists  on 
good  reproductions  from  the  children  is  render- 
ing them  a  greater  service  in  their  initiation 
into  the  study  of  plain,  didactic  facts  than  if 
she  held  a  text-book  in  hand  and  quizzed. 

The  pupils  do  their  first  text-book  history 
learning  in  grade  7  B.  It  is  much  easier  for 
those  7  B  pupils  whose  teachers  are  enthusiastic 
in  history,  whose  knowledge  is  broad  and  who 
therefore  have  power  to  see  the  events  in  their 
true  magnitude ;  for  they  use  their  large  experi- 
ence in  amplifying,  explaining  and  showing 
relations,  often  using  the  text  as  a  handbook, 
thus  showing  how  to  study.  The  work  in  grade 
7  A  is  easier  on  account  of  the  previous  term's 
training  in  the  use  of  the  text-book.  The  work 
in  our  eighth  grades  has  improved  several  hun- 
dred per  cent  since  the  pupils  have  a  panorama 
of  the  world's  history. 

CORRELATION. 

I  am  glad  that  the  report  demands  a  correla- 
tion of  subjects.  Nothing  stands  alone.  Surely 
geography,  literature  and  history  should  work 
hand  in  hand.  We,  in  Indianapolis,  do  much  of 
this.  Ten  Boys  is  studied  with  Eur- Asia  in  ge- 
ography ;  Greek  and  Roman  history  are  corre- 
lated with  physical  Europe  and  political  Greece 
and  Italy.  I  fail  to  find  such  connection  in  the 
state  course.  In  the  sixth  year,  for  example, 
the  history  of  England  with  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, Magna  Charta,  and  War  of  the  Roses  is 
studied  simultaneously,  with  the  geography  of 
the  United  States. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  correlation  in  the  Rein 
school  at  Jena  may  be  of  interest.    It  will  be 
seen  that  sacred  history  holds  its  own  as  a  dis- 
tinct subject  in  the  curriculum. 
1st  year,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
2nd  year,  Robinson  Crusoe. 


Sacred.  Profane. 

3rd  year,  Patriarchs,  Moses.    Thuringian  Tales. 
4th  year,  Judges  and  Kings.    Nibelungen  Tales. 
5th  year,  Life  of  Christ.    Christianizing  Period. 
6th  year.  Life  of  Christ.    Kaiser  Period. 
7th  year,  Paul.  Reformation. 

8th  year,  Luther.  Nationalization. 

Taking  one  particular  school  year,  say  the 
fifth,  we  see  that  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the 
Christianizing  of  Germany  are  related  in 
thought.  The  geography  in  the  Fifth  grade  in- 
cludes (1)  The  land  of  the  Saxons — the  Harz, 
Elbe,  Weser,  etc. ;  (2)  The  land  of  the  Slavs ; 
(8)  The  land  of  the  Franks.  This  is  in  correla- 
tion with  the  territory  Christianized. 

Perhaps  the  class  statement  of  the  aim  of  a 
series  of  geography  and  history  lessons  in  this 
grade  will  show  more  clearly  how  much  stress  is 
put  on  correlation. 

HISTORY  AIM. 

To*day  and  in  the  coming  lessons  we  shall  tell 
about  a  German  King,  who,  like  David  and  Sol- 
omon in  Canaan,  founded  a  Kingdom  in  Ger- 
many and  released  our  fatherland  from  a  trou- 
blesome enemy. 

Geography  Aim — The  Harz  Mountains. 

We  now  wish  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  mountains,  among  which  Henry  I.  often 
hunted  and  where,  according  to  tradition,  his 
election  as  Grerman  emperor  was  first  revealed 
to  him. 

In  the  Nature  Study,  deserts  are  studied  in 
connection  with  the  stories  of  John  in  the  des- 
ert and  Jesus  in  the  desert. 

The  Reading  consists  of  historical  poems  and 
extracts,  descriptions  and  accounts  from  the  best 
authors. 

The  history  covering  the  work  of  the  Saxon 
emperors  is  further  supported  in  the  art  instruc- 
tion by  the  study  and  drawing  of  Romanesque 
architecture  and  ornament — as  representative 
of  that  period.  The  column  after  being  sketched 
is  compared  with  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Per- 
sian, Phoenician,  Greek  and  Roman.    .     .    . 

To  achieve  great  success,  our  schools  must 
have  teachers  who  are  enthusiasts,  who  survey 
from  mountain  tops  the  entire  field.  They  must 
love  the  subject  and  live  for  it.  Only  thus  can 
the  teacher  appreciate  the  mountain  heights  of 
history,  treat  the  minor  events  with  the  light 
touch  necessary,  and  inspire  her  class  with  cor- 
related stories  and  explanations  out  of  a  bounti- 
ful supply. 
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History  of  arithmetic. 


XXrV. — Arithmetic  in  the  Colonies. 

The  usual  studies  in  the  early  colonial  schools 
were  reading  and  writing.  If  arithmetic  was 
studied  at  all,  it  consisted  merely  in  learning  to 
count  and  to  perform  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions with  whole  numbers.  We  read  in  the 
records  of  a  New  Hampshire  town  in  1750  that 
it  was  voted  ''to  hire  a  school- master  for  six 
months  in  ye  summer  season  to  teach  ye  chil- 
dren to  read  and  tvrite.''  As  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  many  schools  did 
not  teach  arithmetic  at  all. 

In  the  secondary  schools  **ciphering"  with 
whole  numbers  only  was  taught  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. It  was  the  exceptional  teacher  who  knew 
fractions  and  the  rule  of  three.  The  schools'  had 
neither  slates,  black-boards  nor  text-books. 
The  ciphering  was  done  on  paper,  and  its  scarcity 
made  every  scrap  valuable.  Backs  of  old  let- 
ters, leaves  from  discarded  ledgers  and  bits  of 
wrapping  paper  were  all  eagerly,  though  eco- 
nomically, used  by  the  young  arithmeticians. 

The  lack  of  text-books'  made  it  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  dictate  the  **sum8.".  This  was 
generally  done  from  a  manuscript  hook  which  he 
had  prepared  from  the  dictation  of  some  other 
teacher.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  one  of 
these  manuscript  books  prepared  by  a  Connecti- 
cut teacher  in  1796.  It  contains  many  curious 
things  and  clearly  shows  the  meager ness  of 
arithmetical  teaching  of  that  period.  ''There 
were  no  classes  in  arithmetic,  no  explanations  of 
processes  either  by  master  or  pupil,  no  demon- 
strations of  principles  either  asked  for  or  given. 
The  problems  were  solved,  the  answers  obtained, 
the  solutions  copied,  and  the  work  was  con- 
sidered complete.  That  some  persons  did  ob- 
tain a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  under  such 
teaching  must  be  admitted,  but  this  result  was 
clearly  due  rather  to  native  talent  or  hard  per- 
sonal labor  than  to  wise  direction." 

During  the  colonial  period  arithmetic  was 
rarely  taught  to  girls.  In  some  of  the  most 
noted  schools  before  the  Revolution,  boys  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic;  girls,  read- 
ing, writing,  sewing,  Warren  Burton  says  that 
among  girls,  arithmetic  was  neglected.  They 
"  generally  expected  to  obtain  husbands  to  per- 
form   whatever    arithmetical   operations    they 


might  need  beyond  the  counting  of  fingers." 
Women  occasionally  taught,  but  she  "  would  as 
soon  have  expected  to  teach  the  Arabic  language 
as  the  numerical  science  " 

In  the  early  colonial  days  all  arithmetical 
books  came  from  England.  HoMer^s  Arithmetic 
first  published  in  London,  in  1661,  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  colonies.  An  American  edi- 
tion was  published  in  Boston  in  1719.  Cocker's 
Arithmetic,  one  of  the  most  famous  English  texts, 
had  a  considerable  circulation  in  America.  It 
was  the  first  English  arithmetic  to  entirely  ex- 
clude demonstration,  and  consider  commercial 
questions  only.  Most  arithmetics  since  have 
followed  the  example  of  Cocker.  This  book  was 
also  republished  in  America.  Beneath  a  portrait 
of  Cocker  in  the  American  edition  is  found  the 
following  lines: 

*'  Ingenious  Cocker,  now  to  Rest  thou  'rt  gone^ 
No  art  can  show  thee  fully,  but  thine  own ; 
Thy  rare  Arlthmetlck  alone  can  show 
Th*  vast  Thanks  we  for  thy  labors  owe." 

Greenwood's  Arithmetic,  described  in  the  June 
Inland  Educator,  was  probably  used  quite  gen- 
erally in  Massachusetts. 

The  first  book  to  gain  a  wide  popularity  in  the 
colonies  was  DilwortWs  School-master* s  Assistant.. 
This  book  was  first  published  in  London  in  1754. 
A  number  of  American  editions  were  issued.  At- 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  was  the  most  pop- 
ular arithmetic.  The  book  was  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  Cocker.  All  definitions  and  rules  were 
given  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  The 
book  as  a  whole  had  little  to  commend  it. 

Subjects   that   Should   be   Omittet> 

FROM  ABirHMBTIC. 


1.  The  following  may  be  said  to  have  little  or 
no  utilitarian  value  for  the  general  citizen,  and 
because  they  give  a  false  notion  of  business  they 
may  also  be  rejected  as  undesirable  exercises  in 
logic. 

(a)  Equation  of  payments. 

(b)  Alligation  (now  rapidly  disappearing  from 
English  and  American  text-books,  although  still 
found  in  the  German.) 

(c)  Insurance,  in  the  form  usually  presented 
in  text-books. 

(d)  *Trofit  and  Loss,"  the  text  book  expres- 
sion not  having  the  American  business  meaning, 
and  the  problems  being  merely  ordinary  ones  of 
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-simple  percentage,  not  worthy  of  a  special  chap- 

(e)  Exchange  as  usually  taught.     .    .    . 

(f )  Commission  and  brokerage  so  far  as  the 
subject  relates  to  problems  like  the  following : 
"'A  sends  B  $1000  with  which  to  buy  wheat  on  a 
2K%  commission :  how  much  can  B  invest?" 

(g)  Stocks,  where  the  problems  require,  as  in 
many  text-books,  fractional  numbers  of  shares. 

(h)  Partial  payments  beyond  tbe  common 
method  in  the  state  in  which  the  pupil  lives. 

(i)  Annual  interest,  beyond  the  mere  ele- 
ments. 

( j)  Compound  interest,  beyond  the  ability  to 
find  such  interest. 

(k)  Compound  proportion,  a  subject  in  which 
hardly  a  text-book  problem  can  be  found  that 
has  any  practical  value,  in  spite  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the  subject.  As  for  mathematical  ex- 
planation, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  text- 
book making  any  attempt  in  that  direction. 

(1)  Problems  in  denominate  numbers  involv- 
ing more  than  three  denominations  at  a  time, 
and  those  involving  tables  not  needed  in  daily 
life. 

2.  The  following  may  be  said  to  have  some, 
and  might  have  much,  culture  value,  but  should 
be  omitted  on  other  grounds. 

(a)  Series,  because  the  subject  can  better  be 
treated  where  it  belongs,  in  algebra. 

(b)  The  long  form  of  greatest  common  divisor 
before  about  the  eighth  grade,  because  it  is 
taught  only  for  its  logic,  and  this  logic  is  too 
much  for  the  average  child  below  that  grade. 

(c)  Compound  proportion,  already  mentioned, 
because  almost  no  arithmetic  pretends  to  treat 
it  otherwise  than  by  rule,  and  an  explanation  is 
too  difficult  for  pupils— as  apparently  for  au- 
thors. Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  child  derives 
much  good  even  from  simple  proportion  as 
usually  presented.  [Pram  "  TJie  Teaching  of  Ele- 
mentary Mathematics,'*  by  D.  E.  Smith.  The 
MacmillanCo.,N.  Y.] 


SOL.VT{ON9. 


18.  This  problem  was  taken  from  Roger*  s  Mental 
Arithmetic,  but  a  mistake  was  made  in  copying 


it.    As  it  appeared  in  the  May  number  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  solution :     (See  Fig.  1.) 
ABC=DEFG. 

CB 

— =GF«144  5  ft. 

Area  of  ABC=27720  sq.  ft. 

Area  of  ABCh-GF=EF=191.8339  ft. 


//ABV     /EFV     .^ 
2XAE=HB=128.6886  ft. 


CB 


— HB=IH=15.8114  ft. 


v/HP-|-AH«=AI=192.2479  ft. 
-3-=JI=64.0826  ft.    Distance  of  girl  I  from 

teacher  J. 

2AI 

-g-==JA= 128. 1652  ft.   Distance  of  boy  A  from 

teacher  J. 

In  a  similar  way  it  is  found  that  the  girl  K  is 
81.4249  feet  from  the  teacher  and  the  girl  L  is 
62.2736  feet  from  the  teacher;  the  boy  B  is 
124.5473  feet  from  the  teacher  and  the  boy  C  is 
162.8499  feet  from  the  teacher. 

— Colonel  Leutman,  Stone  Bluff. 

18.  The  problem  should  have  read,  ''A  teacher 
amuses  six  of  his  pupils  by  laying  off  a  level 
triangular  space  with  sides  231,  260  and  289  ft. 
respectively.  He  stands  at  the  center,  each  of 
the  three  girls  on  a  side  equidistant  from  him, 
and  a  boy  on  each  corner ;  how  far  is  he  from  a 
girl  and  each  of  the  three  boys  ?  "  The  solution 
is  as  follows : 

Area  of  triangle,  Fig.  2,  is  27720  sq.  ft.,  which 
divided  by  half  the  perimeter  or  J4  of  (2314  250- 
-|-289)=386,  gives  27720-8-385=72  feet  radius  of 
inscribed  circle,  or  distance  each  girl  is  from  the 
teacher.  Referring  to  figure  2  you  will  observe 
3  triangles,  which  mark  A,  B,  C  on  the  3  radii 
of  inscribed  circle,  which  are  the  altitude. 
Triangle  A  has  250  for  its  base,  and  72  for  alti- 
tude, and  the  area  is  }4  of  (250X72)  =^9000 ;  tri- 
angle B  has  289  for  base  and  72  for  altitude, 
making  an  area  of  %  (289X72)  =10404;  and  tri- 
angle C  has  a  base  of  231  altitude  72  giving  an 
area  8316.  Each  of  these  triangles  is  divided  by 
its    altitude    into  two    right  angled    triangles, 
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which  you  may.  mark  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  on  the  arc  of 
inscribed  circle,  commencing  with  the  left  hand 
one  of  triangle  A,  whose  base  is  marked  *'96/' 
and  passing  to  the  right. 

Triangle  2  and  3,  4  and  5,  6  and  1  are  respect- 
ively equal,  because  their  altitudes  and  hypothe- 
nuses  are  equal.  The  difference  between  triangles 
A  and  B  is  10404—9000=1404,  which  is  the  diCFer- 
ence  between  the  right  triangles  1  and  4  because 
2  and  3  are  equal  but  we  have  found  4  and  5 
are  equal  and  1  and  6  likewise ;  hence  it  becomes 
evident  that  1404  is  the  difference  between  the 
areas  of  5  and  6,  which  are  the  two  divisions  of 
triangle  C  whose  area  is  8316.  Therefore  the 
area  of  the  right  triangle  5  is  >^  of  (8316^1404)  = 
4860  and  its  base  is  (2X4860)  -j-72=135.  The  area 
of  No.  6  is  K  (8316-1404)  =3456  and  its  base  is 
(2X3456) -5-72=96:  Boy  No.  1  is  /135'»-f-72^=153 
ft.  from  teacher.  Boy  No.  2  is  /96^-t-72*=120  ft. 
from  teacher.  Boy  No.  3  is  |/(250— 96)H72»= 
170  ft.  from  the  teacher. 

— Charles  A.  Wilt,  German,  O. 

19.  $1,200  will  buy  ten  $l00-dollar  bonds  at  120 
or  twelve  at  par.  The  semi-annual  interest  on 
the  ten  5%  bonds  is  $25 ;  on  the  twelve  B%  bonds 
it  is  $18.  Now,  the  average  time,  till  maturity 
of  bonds,  that  these  semi-annual  payments  of 
bond  interest  may  draw  interest  is  Ave  years, 
and  the  amount  of  nineteen  of  these  payments 
at  b%,  at  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  $475  (their  sum)  for  five  years 
=$593.75.  *$1000-|-$25  (paid  at  maturity  of 
bonds)  =$1,025.  $1, 026 -f$593.75=$l, 618.75,  total 
amount.  In  a  like  manner  the  amount  of  twelve 
10-year  3%  bonds  is  found  to  be  $1,645.50. 

.'.  The  3%  bonds  will  amount  to  $26.75  more 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  years. 

— C.  M.  Andbrson. 

20.  Ist  solution. 

AE,  Fig.  3,=diameter  of  circle=4>^  in. 
CO=radius=2.25  in. 
OD=^  the  diameter,  or  1.125  in. 
ODC  is  a  right  angle. 
/C0»— DO=^=CD. 

CDX2=CB,  or  one  side  the  largest  equilateral 
triangle. 
2.25'— 1.125^=3.796875. 


V'3.796875=1.948-|-. 
1.948-|-X2=3.896-h  or  CB. 

— Charles  F.  Banks,  Wabash. 


*As  U  Is  not  otherwise  stated  in  the  problem  we  must 
assume  that  the  bonds  are  redeemable,  at  maturity,  at 
par. 


2nd  solution. 

Line  ab.  Fig.  4,=one  side  of  equilateral  tri- 
angle. 

Line  bc=>2  of  diameter  of  given  circle=2>i 
in. 

Line  ac=diameter  of  given  circle=4,^  in. 

/4}a^— 2V=3.8971-|-Ans. 

— F.  W.  Donahue,  Mt.  Vernon. 

21.  Prob.  8,  page  167. 


248  posts  for  sides  +  166  posts  for  ends  =  414 
posts. 

414  X  $.22  =  $91.08. 

The  even  number  of  planks  on  each  side  is  61. 

61  -}-  61  =  122  planks. 

The  even  number  of  planks  on  each  end  is  41. 

41  -f-  41  =  82. 

From  post  A  to  post  B  is  8  feet.    One  plank 
serves  for  both  sides. 

From  posts  B  to  corner  is  6  feet.    From  post 
0  to  corner  is  4  feet. 

6  -I-  6  -I-  4  =  16  feet  or  1  plank. 

From  post  D  to  corner  is  4  feet  or  Ji  plank. 

122-1-82-1-1  +  1  +  )^=  206Ji  planks. 

5  X  206>i  =  (1,031J^)  or  1,032  planks. 

1  plank  contains  8  feet  of  lumber. 

1,032  X  8  =  8,256  feet  of  lumber. 

8.256  X  18.50  =  $152.74.    $152.74  -|-  $91.08  = 
$243.82. 

Though  declared  wrong  by  many  teachers,  the 
answer  in  the  book  must  be  correct. 

— C.  C.  BossTicK,  Hymera,  Ind. 


Credits. 
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Solutions  Requestbd. 


23.  Find  the  volume  and  surface  of  a  monu- 
ment whose  base  is  four  by  three  feet,  whose  top 
is  three  by  two  feec  and  whose  height  is  25  ft. 

24.  Solve  147,  page  201. 

25.  Where  under  a  uniform  24  ft.  log  must  a 
spike  be  placed  so  that  three  men,  one  at  the  end 
of  the  log  and  the  other  two  at  the  spike,  may 
carry  equal  weights  ? 

26.  If  three  poles  7,  8,  and  9  ft.  long  respect- 
ively are  set  at  the  comers  of  an  8  ft.  equilateral 
triangle,  what  is  the  altitude  of  the  point  formed 
by  bringing  their  upper  ends  together?  Over 
what  point  in  the  base  do  they  meet  ? 


Short  cuts.— VIII. 


Fctctoring. 
28.  Know  thoroughly  the  following  tests  of 
divisibility : — 

a.  2  divides  all  even  numbers. 

b.  3  divides  all  numbers,  the  sum  of  whose 
digits  is  divisible  by  3. 

c.  4  divides  a  number  if  it  divides  the  number 
formed  by  the  last  two  digits. 

d.  5  divides  all  numbers  ending  in  5  or  0. 

e.  6  divides  all  even  numbers  the  sum  of 
whose  digits  is  divisible  by  3. 

f.  7  divides  a  number  if  the  sum  of  the  odd 
numerical  periods  minus  the  sum  of  the  even 
periods  is  divisible  by  7. 

Or,  7  divides  a  number  when  the  number  got- 
ten by  taking  the  sums  of  once  the  first  digit, 
3  times  the  second,  2  times  the  third,  minus  the 
sum  of  the  same  multiples  of  the  next  three 
digits,  plus  the  same  multiple  of  the  next  three, 
etc.,  is  divisible  by  7;  e.  g.,  53451615  is  divisible 
by  7,  forlX5  +  3Xl  +  2X6  — 1X1  —  3X5  — 
2X4  +  1X3  +  3X5=  14,  which  is  a  multiple  of 
7. 

g.  8  divides  a  number  when  the  number  formed 
by  the  three  right-hand  digits  is  divisible  by  8. 

h.  0  divides  a  number  when  it  divides  the 
sum  of  the  digits. 

i.  10  divides  a  number  when  it  ends  in  0. 

j.  11  divides  a  number  if  the  sum  of  the  odd 
periods  minus  the  sum  of  the  even  periods  is 
divisible  by  11;  e.  g..  897831  is  divisible  by  11, 
for  831  —  897  =  —66,  which  is  a  multiple  of  11. 

k.  12  divides  a  number  if  it  fulfills  conditions 
b  and  c. 

1.  13  divides  a  number  when  the  sum  of  the 
odd  periods,  minus  the  sum  of  the  even  periods, 
is  divisible  by  13. 


Some  New  Books. 


FISHER  AND  SCHWATTS'  ALGEBRAS. 

Rudiments  of  Algtbra, — In  this  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  algebra  is  given,  covering  the 
subjects  of  general  number,  fundamental  opera- 
tions, fractions,  factoring,  and  simple  equations. 
The  exercises  are  numerous  and  remarkably 
well  chosen.  The  illustrations  are  clear  and  are 
expressly  shown  to  be  illustrations  and  not 
proofs.  The  typography  and  page  arrangement 
are  unusually  good. 

Secondary  Algebra. — ^This  book  includes  all  the 
topics  in  algebra  usually  studied  in  the  best  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  characteristic  features  of 
the  book  are  its  clearness  of  statement,  ac- 
curacy of  definition  and  its  large  number  of 
fresh  and  well  selected  exercises.  The' authors 
are  both  able  mathematicians  and  excellent 
teachers.  They  have  taken  unusual  care  in  the 
preparation  of  every  detail  of  the  books,  and  the 
result  is  a  most  excellent  series.  The  books  are 
published  by  the  authors  at  Philadelphia. 

Pierce's  arithmetics. 

First  Steps  in  Arithmetic  and  T*he  ElemenU  of 
Arithmetic  are  two  little  books  for  the  second  and 
third  school  years  respectively.  They  are  writ- 
ten by  Ella  M.  Pierce,  supervisor  of  primary 
grades  Providence,  R.  I.  The  books  contain  an 
abundance  of  fresh  and  interesting  material. 
Number  will  surely  be  interesting  to  the  child 
who  has  it  presented  to  him  in  the  attractive 
manner  of  these  books.  They  come  from  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Sensenig  and  Anderson's  New  Complete  Arithme^ 
tie. — This  book  is  the  last  of  a  proposed  series, 
prepared  by  Professors  Sensenig  and  Anderson 
of  West  Chester  (Penn.)  normal  school.  It  has 
grown  up  out  of  an  experience  of  thirty  years 
in  teaching  the  subject  in  normal  schools,  high 
schools  and  business  colleges.  Some  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  book  are  its  complete- 
ness, the  addition  of  mensuration  as  a  fifth  fun- 
damental operation,  replacing  what  has  beea 
called  partition  by  some  writers,  the  intelligent 
treatment  of  proportion,  the  full  treatment  of 
business  methods  and  the  very  large  number  of 
exercises.  The  book  is  published  by  Silver,  Bar- 
dett  &  Co.,  Boston. 

rawlin's  arithmetics. 
This  is  a  three-book  series  published  by  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  They  bear  the 
names  LippincotVs  Elementary^  LippineoU's  Mental^ 
and  LippincotVs  Practical.  The  books  all  show 
careful  preparation.    The  three  books  form  a. 
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splendid  school  series.  The  mental  arithmetic 
has  in  it  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  well 
graded  problems.  The  theory  and  practice  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  practical.  In  the  ele- 
mentary book  the  work  is  so  well  graded  that 
the  beginner  will  surely  find  his  arithmetic  a 
pleasant  task.  Both  the  science  and  the  art 
are  kept  continuously  before  the  student.  The 
books  are  presented  in  a  very  neat  and  attractive 
form. 

A  Brief  Hixtory  of  Mathematics.) — The  Open 
Court  Company  of  Chicago  is  doing  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  Mathematics  by  the  translation 
and  republication  of  a  number  of  classic  works 
upon  the  history,  logic  and  pedagogy  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  most  recent  issue  of  the  series  is  Pro- 
fessors Beman  &  Smith's  translation  of  Dr,  Karl 
Finks'  History  of  Elementary  Mathematics  (Ge- 
ichichte  Der  Elementar-Mathemaiik), — This  work 
treats  the  subject  under  the  general  heads  of 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonom- 
etry. Under  these  heads  the  matter  is  arranged 
chronologically,  and  the  development  shown  in 
an  interesting  and  readable  way.  The  subject 
is  treated  from  the  historical  and  not  the  bio- 
graphical standpoint.  The  translators  have  ad- 
ded a  number  of  pages  of  biographical  notes. 
This  book  is  the  best  that  has  appeared  in  En- 
glish. It  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  teacher  of  mathematics.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  there  is  an  awakening  of  interest  in 
the  history  of  mathematics.  No  subject  will 
contribute  more  to  the  power  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  will  so  generously 
appreciate  this  book  that  the  Open  Court  Com- 
pany will  be  constrained  to  bring  out  a  number 
of  others  bearing  upon  special  mathematical 
subjects. 

Roger*g  Higher  Mental  Arithmetic. — It  is  very 
gratifying  to  see  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  sub- 


ject of  Mental  Arithmetic.  No  subject  in  the  com- 
mon school  curriculum  can  do  more  to  develop  in- 
dependent thinkers.  Roger's  little  book  contains 
sixty-one  lessons  of  twenty  problems  each.  The 
lessons  are  well  graded  and  the  problems  in 
each  are  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  good  work  for 
the  brightest  as  well  as  the  dullest  pupil  of  the 
class.  Such  a  book  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
developing  both  interest  and  power.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Roger  A  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

NOTES. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Welborn  for  the  past  two  years  the 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Anderson  high 
school  has  resigned  and  will  go  to  Stanford  uni- 
versity to  take  a  course  in  engineering.  It  is  a 
distinct  loss  to  education  for  such  men  to  leave 
the  teaching  profession. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Davisson,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Indiana  university  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  two  years'  stay  at  the  university 
of  Tubingen.  His  thesis  for  the  doctor's  degree 
has  been  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form.  It 
bears  the  title  "  Ueber  die  Geodatische  Linie  der 
Mannigfaltigkeit."  In  it  the  author  makss  a 
number  of  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
Geodetic  Lines.  Dr.  Davisson  will  be  at  his  old 
post  in  Indiana  university  the  coming  year. 

The  June  number  of  Notes  and  Queries  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  upon  ''Magic 
Squares"  by  V.  I^ehmann,  Christiania,  Norway. 

Professor  A.  S.  Hathaway  of  the  Rose  Poly- 
technic is  the  national  secretary  for  the  United 
States  of  the  International  Association  for  pro- 
moting the  study  of  quaternions  and  allied  sys- 
tems of  mathematics. 

Dr.  Thomas  Craig  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Johns  Hopkins  university  died  in  Baltimore 
May  8.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  mathe- 
maticians in  the  country. 


HiSTORT  IN  THE  ORADEB. 


By  KLLWOOD  W.  KEMP. 


IT  was  estimated  in  1886  that  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  never  reach  the  high  school.  If 
this  is  true,  the  schooling  which  most  of  our  chil- 
dren get  must  fall  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fif- 
teen. It  is  the  grade  and  district  school  teacher 
then  who  shapes  the  ideals  of  life  duty  and  des- 
tiny vastly  more  than  any  other  person,  the 


parent  excepted.  I  do  not  deny  the  influence  of 
the  church  with  its  adjunct  of  the  Simday-school, 
nor  the  influence  of  society  in  general  over  the 
development  of  character,  but  the  systematic 
training  which  most  children  get,  and  their 
worth  to  themselves  and  to  society  depends 
more  upon  the  district  and  grade  teacher  than 
all  other  influences  combined  excepting,  per- 
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haps,  the  home.  Between  the  ages  of  six,  when 
he  enters,  and  fifteen  when  he  leaves  school,  the 
pupil  must  be  given  those  root  ideas  which  will 
shape  his  economic,  religious,  political,  social, 
and  educational  career  through  life.  He  goes 
to  school  eight  years  in  order  to  fit  himself  to 
live  the  next  sixty.  Now  the  general  question 
for  the  teacher  is  what  can  she  do  to  get  the 
child  intelligently  and  sympathetically  fitted 
into  this  life  in  eight  years;  but  the  specific 
question  for  me  to  say  a  word  about  is  what  can 
the  teacher  of  history  do  for  him  in  this  relative- 
ly short,  but  most  impressionable  time. 

She  can  do  much,  very  much,  vastly  more 
than  she  has  yet  done.  In  the  first  place,  she 
can  teach  children  that  history  is  a  life  and  not 
a  book,  that  to  know  and  feel  and  live  history  is 
to  know  and  feel  and  live  in  this  life  and  not  to 
parrot  off  a  book  in  recitation  from  memory. 

THE  STARING  POINT  IMPORTANT. 

I  repeat  that  the  starting  point  for  our  grade 
and  district  history  teachers  is  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  history  is.  History  is  the  life  that 
mankind  has  lived  in  the  world.  It  is  mankind's 
climb  up  the  ladder  of  civilization  from  savage- 
ry to  a  fuller  and  yet  fuller  civilization.  It 
has  been,  and  is  now,  a  slow  climb.  It  is  made 
up  of  the  conscious  and  unconscious  struggles  of 
men  to  get  to  the  higher  rounds  of  the  ladder,— 
some  ascending  faster,  some  slower ;  some  being 
pushed  off  and  crushed  to  death  in  the  struggle. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  human  ele- 
ments,—of  blind  passion  as  well  as  reason,  of 
love,  of  hate,  of  selfishness,  of  unselfishness,  of 
magnanimity,  of  meanness,  of  tyranny,  of  liber- 
ty, of  bigotry,  of  tolerance,  of  greed,  of  philan- 
thropy, but  notwithstanding  this  great  diversity 
of  ideas  and  feelings  which  go  to  make  the  life 
of  history,  it  is  upon  the  whole  like  an  ever  en- 
larging stream  receiving  into  its  current  hun- 
dreds of  tributaries  of  different  clearness  and^ 
purity,  but  carrying  in  its  current  the  power  of 
its  own  purification,  and  therefore  becoming 
ever  sweeter  and  healthier  as  it  fiows  on.  This 
idea  that  history  is  one  unbroken  current  of 
human  life  is  as  essential  for  the  grade  teacher 
in  the  first  year  as  it  is  for  the  university  teacher 
in  the  senior  year.  There  can  be  no  good  his- 
torical teacher  without  it.  It  is  the  root  idea 
upon  which  a  course  of  history  through  the 
grades  should  be  planned.  If  children  are  to  be 
taught  to  think  and  feel  and  act  history  in  the 
present,  they  must  be  led  along  the  historical 
stream  so  that  they  may  see  and  feel  how  man- 
kind has  thought  and  felt  and  acted  history  in 
the  past.    They  must   see    the    stream  at  its 


source,  follow  it  down  through  its  great  reaches, 
see  the  tributaries  which  flow  into  it,  see  the 
eddies  and  whirlpools  and  rapids  which  beset  it, 
see  the  many  hulks  drifting  without  keel  or  rud- 
der which  have  made  shipwreck  thereupon  ;  see 
the  life  on  its  banks  as  well  as  that  on  its  bosom. 
In  short  there  is  no  way  to  study  history  but  ro 
live  it,  and  no  way  to  live  it  but  to  see  it  in  the 
order  in  which  it  has  developed  itself.  No  one 
would  think  of  studying  Burke's  or  Webster's  or 
Luther's  life  by  beginning  it  at  seventy  and  fol- 
lowing it  backward  to  infancy.  Why  do  so  with 
history?  Its  life  is  but  the  life  of  a  mighty 
man  growing  from  infancy  to  youth,  from  youth 
to  manhood,  from  manhood  sometimes  to  old 
age,  but  happily  always  finding  in  the  nick  of 
time  that  fountain  of  youth  in  which  he  plunges 
and  comes  forth  rejuvenated,  all  aglow,  his 
loins  girded  and  ready  again  for  the  race. 

STUDY  HISTORY  SYSTEMATICALLY. 

The  pupil,  then,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  ought  to  study  systematically  some  of  the 
successive  stages  through  which  this  great  man — 
human  history — has  passed  in  this  growth  from 
infancy  to  maturity.  The  work  should  be  sys- 
tematic— it  should  start  somewhere,  go  some- 
where, get  somewhere.  It  should  not  do  a  little 
work  in  Greek  mythology  in  the  third  grade  and 
then  leap  over  all  the  intervening  time  and  begiir 
the  study  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley in  the  fourth,  as  one  authority  recommends. 
It  should  not  entirely  omit  history  in  the  first 
and  second  grades,  give  nothing  but  Greek  my- 
thology in  the  third,  and  eighty  biographies  cov- 
ering the  entire  history  of  the  human  race  from 
Lycurgus  to  Lincoln  in  thfi  fourth,  as  has  been 
recently  recommended  by  another  program  for 
primary  history.  These  programs  are  too  dis- 
jointed. They  dip  up  a  cupful  here  and  take  a 
sip  of  a  spoonful  there,  but  they  do  not  start 
out  from  the  first  lesson  to  show  the  institutional 
stream  of  history  in  its  gradual  development. 
This  should  be  the  conscious  and  persistent  aim 
from  the  first  lesson  in  the  primary  grade  to  the 
last  lesson  in  the  eighth. 

Briefiy,  then,  I  would  recommend  something 
like  the  following  course : 


In  the  first  grade  study  the  primitive  relig- 
ious, social,  educational,  industrial  and  govern- 
mental life  of  the  Aryan  race  as  it  developed  in 
the  Indus  valley.  In  this  study  its  primitive 
tools,  and  how  they  were  used  on  farm  and  in 
the  home,  cooking,  weaving,  spinning;  its  relig- 
ious practices,  its  gods,  sacrifices ;  its  methods 
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of  writing,  book-making;  its  games,  amuse- 
ments, dress ;  its  government.  These  are  merely 
examples  of  topics  that  should  be  treated 
through  picture  and  story  and  biography  and 
appropriate  poem,  and  at  all  times  compared 
with  and  interpreted  by  the  life  of  the  present  in 
which  the  child  is  constantly  mingling.  In  this 
way  should  the  shuttle  of  thought  be  kept  con- 
stantly playing  between  the  present  and  the  past 
realizing  the  past  through  the  present,  inter- 
preting th^  present  through  the  past. 

II. 

In  the  second  grade  study  the  characteristic 
life  as  it  grew  up  iji  the  two  great  valleys  of  the 
Tigro-Euphratia  and  the  Nile,  and  also  the  two 
little  but  important  peoples  which  sprang  up  be- 
tween these  two  valley  civilizations;  namely, 
that  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Here,  as  before,  the  aim  of  the  teacher  should 
be  to  help  the  child  to  live  with  these  people  in 
their  institutions.  Write  books  on  clay  tablets 
after  struggling  for  thousands  of  years  in  de- 
veloping an  alphabet,  build  cities  with  mighty 
walls,  with  temples  of  gold  and  winged  bulls 
with  the  old  Babylonians.  Go  into  the  desert- 
framed,  cliff-bounded  Nile  valley  and  sow  and 
reap  and  thresh  with  the  primitive  Egyptian ; 
write  with  hieroglyphics,  build  everlasting  tem- 
ples and  pyramids  and  sphynxes,  worship  the 
sun  and  old  Father  Nile  with  its  thousand  pen- 
dant nourishing  breasts,  dream  the  early  dreams 
of  immortality.  Tramp  through  the  desert 
sands  with  Moses  and  fight  the  battle  of  Mono- 
theism with  him ;  go  into  Canaan  and  fight  the 
Philistines  out  and  kill  them  as  we  have  the  In- 
dian in  North  America,  and  talk  over  and  reason 
some  about  both  the  good  and  the  bad  of  treat- 
ing people  thus ;  turn  to  the  Bible  and  read  the 
songs  which  they  sang  after  some  of  their  great 
victories,  study  the  life  and  education  of  David 
and  see  how  the  poems  which  he  wrote  grew  out 
of  his  life  and  surroundings  as  naturally  as  the 
ode  on  Lincoln  grew  out  of  American  history. 
In  short,  study  the  Hebrew  people  as  both  infiu- 
encing  and  being  influenced  by  their  surround- 
ings. And  then  for  the  last  work  in  the  second 
grade  study  the  Phoenicians.  See  and  live  with 
them,  clinging,  as  they  were,  on  a  little  fringe 
of  land  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  mountains 
shutting  them  off  from  the  East,  with  the  Medi- 
terranean inviting  to  the  West.  See  them  with 
caravan  train  bringing  from  all  the  lands  thus 
far  studied  the  silks,  the  spices,  the  furs,  the 
stones,  the  linens,  the  letters,  the  arts,  wealth, 
and  with  the  new  instrument  of  civilization — 
the  ship — striking  boldly  west  around  the  shores 


of  the  Mediterranean  sowing  the  seeds  of  all  the 
best  that  had  thus  far  been  now  thought  out,  the 
thousands  of  years  now  already  gone. 

III. 

In  the  third  grade  study  the  land  of  beauty ; 
with  its  combination  of  sea  and  land,  and  wood 
and  mountain,  and  marble  and  sky.  In  this 
little  land  of  Greece,  cut  up  by  its  mountains 
and  arms  of  the  sea  into  hundreds  of  little  dis- 
connected valley  nests,  place  the  little  city 
states.  Walk  over  this  land  of  enchanting  beauty 
in  its  infancy  and  simplicity  and  hear  old  Homer 
sing  of  its  warriors  and  heroes.  Have  the  pupil 
know  Achilles  as  he  would  Lincoln.  Follow 
Greece  from  its  infancy  to  its  confident  young 
manhood,  and  see  its  manly,  young  heart  meet 
old  Asia  at  Marathon  and  Thennopylse  and  Sal- 
amis  and  save  for  mankind  the  accumulated  life 
of  all  the  past  ages.  With  Greece  free,  follow 
her  growth  till  it  blossoms  in  all  its  glory,  like 
an  apple  orchard  in  May,  into  sculpture  and 
architecture  and  tragedy  and  comedy  and  ora- 
tory, and  speech  of  matchless  grace. 

Let  the  children  live  with  these  people  in  their 
theater,  and  gymnasium,  stand  still  in  the  mar- 
ket place  and  hear  Socrates  talk,  walk  over 
amongst  the  trees  in  the  academy  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  Plato,  go  to  the  Olympic  games, 
and  then  with  Greece  all  aglow  with  bloom,  see 
these  blossoms  caught  up  as  it  were  by  the  wind 
and  borne  back  over  the  East  and  Egypt  in  the 
person  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Greece  paying 
back  to  her  early  benefactors  a  thousand-fold 
for  what  she  had  gotten  from  them  through 
Phoenicia.  In  youth  she  had  freely  received,  in 
manhood  and  old  age  she  was  freely  giving.  Thus, 
gradually,  there  will  ripen  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  the  idea  that  no  generation,  as  no  great 
man,  either  liveth  or  dieth  unto  itself. 

IV. 

And  in  the  fourth  grade  what  ?  Study  here 
the  people  in  essential  character  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  Greeks — stern,  sober,  austere.  See 
infant  Rome,  nourished  on  wolf-milk  grow  to  be 
as  fierce  and  hungry  as  the  wolf  itself.  Follow 
it  through  struggle  of  Patrician  and  Plebeian, 
see  the  principle  of  give  and  take  develop  itself 
through  these  struggles.  See  Rome  creep  slowly 
out  from  her  seven  hills  and  by  law  and  plow- 
share and  road  grapple  all  the  people  of  Italy  to 
her  heart  as  with  **  hooks  of  steel."  Then,  like 
a  mighty  spider,  see  her  spin  her  web  rapidly 
over  the  whole  field  already  studied  through  the 
first,  second  and  third  grades,  binding  these 
scores  of  people  into  one  immense  central  gov- 
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ernment  such  as  the  world  up  to  that  time  had 
only  occasionally  dreamed  of  but  had  never  in 
any  degree  realized.  Now,  although  the  child 
is  here  only  in  the  fourth  grade,  as  he  looks  back 
over  his  four  years  work  by  the  assistance  of  the 
skillful  teacher  he  will  begin  to  see  dimly  how 
the  stream  of  history  had  its  source  back  in  the 
old  Asiatic  valleys — how  simple  tools,  and  wealth 
and  the  alphabet  and  the  beginning  of  art  and 
monotheism  and  the  ships  all  had  their  begin- 
ning there;  how  this  stream  from  source  to 
mouth  was  enormously  enriched  by  the  beauty 
and  thought  of  Greece;  how  all  these  ever 
lengthening  threads  extending  out  like  the  warp 
of  the  carpet  were  woven  through  and  through 
by  the  woof  of  Roman  law  into  one  compact  cen- 
tral state  so  firmly  thdt  Rome  said  and  believed 
she  would  be  eternal ;  that  when  Rome  fell  the 
world  would  fall. 


But  the  fifth  grade  should  see  Rome  totter 
and  crumble  and  fall  (rotten  at  the  heart)  as  she 
became  under  the  rude  push  and  jostle  of  the 
fierce,  barbaric  liberty-loving  Teuton.  The  fifth 
grade  I  say,  should  have  the  Mediterranean  with 
all  its  culture,  its  wealth,  its  law,  its  luxury  and 
go  into  the  German  woods  and  live  with  the  old 
Teuton  for  500  years—from  500  to  1000  A.  D. 
What  a  different  air  he  will  breath  in  these  for- 
ests from  what  he  had  breathed  in  Rome,  or 
Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  Palestine,  or  Phoenicia,  or 
Babylon,  or  over  in  the  Indus  Valley  I  Here  he 
is  amongst  a  people  who,  when  he  first  meets 
them,  cares  nothing  for  art  or  philosophy  or 
literature  or  law.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
every  man  cares  for  so  intensely  that  he  will 
give  everything  he  possesses  to  get  and  maintain 
it — that  is  his  own  personal  liberty.  Let  the 
children  live  with  these  early  Teutons— eat  and 
drink  and  fish  and  hunt  and  fight  with  them. 
Help  them  build  their  little  villages  with 
plenty  of  elbow  room  for  each  man's  house. 
Elect  a  chief,  go  to  war  with  him,  and  divide  the 
spoils  of  war  equally  amongst  all  the  warriors. 
These  were  our  fathers ;  out  of  these  early  Teu- 
tonic struggles  for  personal  liberty  sprang  the 
men  who  in  after  generations  were  to  fight  the 
battles  of  personal  freedom  against  Kings  John 
and  Charles  and  James  and  George.  Out  of  the 
travail  of  this  time  are  Hampden  and  Pitt  and 
Washington  and  Lincoln  being  given  to  humani- 
ty.   The  rude  oak  cradle  which  rocked  these 


wild  Teutonic  children  of  the  woods  was  uncon- 
sciously rocking  the  infant  America.    But  hav- 
ing seen  these  Germans  in  their  free  unorganized 
condition  almost  without  institutions — but  with 
the  most  jealous  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual— the  pupil  must  be  led  to  see  the  great 
historic  stream  of  the  past,  with  its  thought  and 
culture — already  studied  in  the  first  four  grades 
— break  northward  through  the  barriers  of  the 
Alps  and  like  the  Nile,  gradually  rise  till  it  in- 
undated all  Western  Europe.    I  mean  he  must 
see  Christianity  with  its  softening  influence  take 
hold  of  these  people  and  silently  organize  them 
into   institutions.    Follow  the  faithful  monka 
and  missionaries  through  swamp  and  woods  till 
Europe  is  dotted  all  over  with  monasteries ;  see 
the  life  in  these  monasteries  outside  and  in ; 
some   clearing   the   fields    and    draining    the 
swamps  just  as  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  did 
three  generations  ago  in  Indiana ;  some  garden- 
ing, some  gathering  herbs  for  medicine,  some 
curing  disease  with  herbs  and  relics,  some  mak- 
ing pilgrimages  to  holy  places  for  relics,  some 
building  buildings,  some   making   parchment,  . 
some  copying  copies  of  the  Bible,  some  copying 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.    These  faithful, 
earnest  self-sacrificing   pioneers  of    the   early 
Christian  centuries  must  be  seen   lifting  the 
Teuton  up  from  darkness  into  light  if  we  would 
see  Europe  from  500  to  1000  A.  D.    And  then  an- 
other agency  must  be  seen  working  in  the  same 
time— the  Roman  infiuence  silently  laying  hold 
of  these  rude  people  and  teaching  them  how  to 
organize  themselves  into  governments — feudal- 
ism arising  with  its  lords  and  serfs,  with  leisure 
and  luxury  for  the  few  and  labor  and  hardship 
for  the  many.    The  life  in  and  around  the  castle 
should  be  worked  out  in  its  details  just  as  was 
that  about  and  in  the  monastery.    These  three 
chief  things,  then,— first,  the  life  of  the  Teuton 
in  the  rough  when  he  does  not  care  a  straw  for 
institutions,  when  he  wishes  to  be  personally 
free  and  unrestrained,  second  the    Teuton  in 
the  monastery  gradually  being  shaped  and  in- 
fiuenced  by  Christianity,  third  the   Teuton  in 
the  castle  slowly  learning  the  lessons  of  govern- 
ment from  Rome,  and  tempering  Rome's  stern 
rules  of  organization  with  his  own  love  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  will  help  the  pupil  to  see  how  this 
last  great  historic  people  of  the  world — the  Teu- 
ton— moves  into  and  takes  his  place   in   the 
stream  of  human  history. 

[Work  for  the  remaining  grades  will  be  outlined  In  the 
August  number.] 
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The  Doctrine  or  Interest. 

By  MARGARBT  £.  8ANSOM. 


THE  intellectual  emotions  owe  their  origin 
partly  to  the  feeling  of  interest.  This  feel- 
ing works  itself  out  through  the  intellectual 
powers.  For  if  a  child  is  interested  in  some  cer- 
tain subject,  he  will  naturally  wish  and  put 
forth  an  effort  to  learn  more  concerning  it  and 
through  the  effort  he  puts  forth  he  gains  not 
only  the  knowledge  sought  for,  but  something 
of  far  greater  value,  the  intellectual  ability  to 
accomplish  greater  things.  The  child's  bent  of 
interest  is  determined  by  his  associations,  his 
training  and  his  natural  instinct.  So  if  his  in- 
terest is  trained  in  the  proper  way,  it  may  be  of 
great  value  in  his  education ;  proving  a  stimulus 
for  greater  activity. 

Let  us  think  of  those  things  that  atouse  and 
those  things  that  discourage  interest  in  the  child. 
A  new  way  of  presenting  facts  would  be  one  good 
way  to  arouse  the  interest,  for  the  child  grows 
weary  of  the  same  things  being  put  in  the  same 
way.  He  thinks  he  knows  it  and  does  not  pay 
attention,  thus  fixing  the  habit  of  inattention. 
The  child  must  be  allowed  enough  liberty  to 
work  out  what  he  already  knows,  for  by  so  doing 
he  learns  better  what  he.knows  and  prepares 
himself  for  the  new  fact  which  he  may  work  out, 
thus  arousing  greater  interest.  He  wants  to 
know  more  about  it.  Lead  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  because  unless  there  is  some- 
thing with  which  he  may  link  the  new  fact, 
it  is  of  little  value,  for  he  cannot  understand  or 
appreciate  it  in  its  proper  relation.  He  soon 
forgets  it  and  thus  looses  the  link  to  which  he 
should  connect  the  next  new  fact  to  make  the 
complete  chain.  The  teacher  must  be  saturated 
with  interest  in  the  subject,  herself,  in  order  to 
present  it  so  as  to  make  the  children  interested 
and  the  subject  impressive  as  it  should  be. 

There  are  these  very  evident  influences  that 
lead  to  lack  of  interest:  The  inadaptation  of 
the  subject  to  the  child,  the  uninteresting  way 
of  presenting  the  subject,  the  pushing  of  the 
child  too  rapidly  until  he  falls  into  the  stage  of 
arrested  development.  With  these  thoughts  in 
mind  we  are  ready  to  trace  education  from  its 
beginning,  and  by  noting  the  means,  or  devices 
used  by  difierent  ages,  we  can  determine  how 
education  has  progressed  and  what  part  interest 
has  had  in  its  progression. 

Very  little  pertaining  to  this  subject  can  be 
found  in  the  education  of  the  ancients.  Little 
is  known  of  the  actual  state  of  educational  prac- 
tice among  the  Hindoos.    The  Hindoo  Brahmins 


even  tried  to  crush  out  all  individualism  by 
preaching  absolute  self-renunciation,  thus  al- 
lowing interest  no  place  in  their  natures.  The 
objects  which  the  different  nations  had  in  edu- 
cating their  people  determined  their  course  of 
procedure,  and  these  objects  were  decided  by 
their  ideals  of  a  perfect  man.  Among  the 
Romans  it  was  the  brave  soldier,  hardened  to 
fatigue  and  readily  yielding  to  discipline.  Among 
the  Athenians,  it  was  the  man  who  united  in 
himself  the  happy  harmony  of  moral  and  physic- 
al perfection.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  perfect 
man  was  the  pious,  virtuous  man,  who  was  capa- 
ble of  attaining  the  ideal  traced  by  Grod  himself. 
In  these  nations  we  see  there  was  the  thought  of 
attaining,  but  as  how  it  was  to  be  done,  they 
gave  not  a  second  thought.  Their  first  impulse 
was  to  compel  the  children  to  do  it  and  so  they 
did.  So  our  doctrine  had  no  hold  there,  nor 
were  these  nations  progressive  in  their  educa- 
tion throutgh  the  means  they  used. 

The  fact  that  China  for  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  allowed  tradition  to  characterize  its 
education,  with  mechanical  and  formal  methods, 
shows  plainly  that  interest  had  no  place  in  their 
idea  of  instruction.  For  surely  no  two  genera- 
tions would  be  interested  in  the  very  same 
things,  and  if  a  people  is  satisfied  with  the  same 
ceremonial,  minutely  defined  and  punctually 
followed  methods,  the  important  requisite  to  the 
best  education  is  not  considered  there.  Their 
education  was  all  memory  work  and  involved 
things  that  children  could  not  understand,  to 
say  nothing  of  interest. 

The  pedagogy  of  the  East  makes  no  appeal  to 
the  free  energy  of  individuals ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  people  in  antiquity  have  generally  lived  un- 
der the  harassing  oppression  of  religious  concep- 
tions, of  fixed  tradition  and  of  political  despot- 
ism, gives  us  to  understand,  to  some  extent, 
why  those  people  did  not  consider  this  factor, 
we  are  tracing,  in  their  methods.  We  find  Plato 
hesitating  as  to  methods,  between  the  doctrine 
of  effort  and  the  doctrine  of  attractive  study. 
He  says  on  the  one  hand  that  education  is  a 
very  skillful  discipline,  which,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment, leads  the  mind  of  the  child  to  love  that 
which  is  to  make  it  finished.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  protests  against  the  weakness  of  those 
parents  who  seek  to  spare  their  children  every 
trouble  and  every  pain.  He  believed  the  inclin- 
ation to  humor  the  likings  of  children  is  the 
surest  of  all  ways  to  spoil  them.    ''We  should 
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not  make  too  much  haste  in  our  search  after 
what  is  pleasurable,  especially  as  we  shall  never 
be  wholly  exempt  from  what  is  painful."  He 
gives  a  definition  of  a  good  education  thus: 
The  virtue  which  is  shown  by  children  when  the 
feelings  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  of  love,  or  of  hate, 
which  arise  in  their  souls,  are  made  comformable 
to  order. 

From  the  fact  that  Quintilian  advocated  the 
use  of  amusements  as  means  of  instruction,  we 
can  infer  that  he  certainly  wished  to  interest 
the  children  by  the  amusement  so  as  to  impress 
knowledge  upon  them;  and  later  on  he  says 
**  use.  any  means  whatever  that  will  make  easy 
the  child's  learning."^ 

Christianity  introduced  new  elements  into  the 
conscience  and  seemed  called  to  give  a  powerful 
incentive  to  the  moral  education  of  men.  The 
doctrine  of  Christ  was  at  first  a  reaction  of  free 
will  and  of  personal  dignity  against  the  despot- 
ism of  the  state.  Henceforth  it  was  not  simply 
a  question  of  training  citizens  for  the  service  of 
the  state,  but  the  conception  of  a  disinterested 
development  of  the  human  person  made  its 
appearance  in  the  world.  Christ  sought  to 
interest  the  people  in  his  religion  and  in  turn 
education  receives  its  benefit  from  this  doc- 
trine. 

That  one  character  who  stands  out  so  promi- 
nently in  German  history,  Charlmagne,  estab- 
lished the  doctrine  of  interest  by  first  trying  to 
interest  the  instructors,  who  were  the  clergy  and 
monks,  expecting  them  to  interest  the  children. 
Here  we  recognize  that  principle  set  forth  in 
psychology — of  the  teacher's  interest  influencing 
the  children  so  much". 

During  the  period  from  1550  until  1700  educa- 
tion was  so  devoid  of  interest  that  it  was  known 
as  "  abstract  theological  education."  Following 
this  we  find  the  reaction,  which  takes  form  in 
practical  education.  In  proportion  to  growth  of 
interest  came  reforming  of  discipline  and  edu- 
cation lost  a  great  deal  of  its  one-sidedness,  its 
narrow  and  unpractical  course  of  study,  its  un- 
worthy aims.  In  comparison  to  the  knowledge 
of  words  learned  so  diligently  before,  now  came 
knowledge  of  things.  Then  appeared  men  be- 
longing to  an  intellectual  league  all  over  Europe 
— though  crude  in  their  theories  they  were  pio- 
neers of  the  new  age,  when  interest  should  hold 
full  sway. 

About  this  time  Montaigne  strongly  asserts 
the  use  of  interest  as  an  element  in  education, 
saying,  ''child  should  taste  and  relish  things 
and  choose  according  to  his  taste,"  sometimes 
with  the  help  of  the  instructor  and  sometimes 
by  himself.    He  believes  that  teachers  before 


this  made  education  repulsive  to  children 
through  horror  and  compulsion. 

Next  came  Bacon  with  his  introduction  of  the 
Inductive  Method  of  study  which  resulted  in  a 
gr^at  impulse  to  study  nature.  This  is  really 
the  first  radical  line  of  interest,  as  education  is 
first  considered  for  its  own  value.  Before  it  has 
been  only  traditional  and  hence  somewhat 
mechanical.  It  had  not  been  necessary  here- 
tofore to  engage  interest  for  children  had  to 
learn  whether  they  cared  to  or  not.  The  very 
essence  of  Bacon's  theory  of  education  is  investi- 
gation,  which  psychylogy  teaches  us  w^ill  awaken 
interest,  experiment,  which  is  as  an  outcome  of 
interest  and  leads  to  greater  intensity  of  the 
same,  and  verification  which  strengthens  it  in 
many  ways. 

Batich  advocated  the  same  in  his  teaching 
children  to  read  and  from  their  reading  he 
taught  them  grammar  and  spelling.  He  thought 
that  to  interest  them  in  their  reading  they  would 
be  interested  in  their  grammar  and  spelling. 
His  first  maxim  states  his  plan: — ''All  teaching 
that  is  forced,  violent  or  contrary  to  nature,  is^ 
harmful." 

Commenius  was  himself  so  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  education,  that  he  could  not  but  give  it 
out  in  his  methods. '  One  of  his  principles  was  r 
— **  Learning  should^be  made  agreeable  Teach- 
ers should  always  have  something  interesting 
and  profitable  to  communicate  to  their  classes." 

He  shows  his  realization  of  the  psychological 
fact  of  leading  from  the  known  to  the  unknown^ 
in  his  maxim :  "  There  should  be  an  easy  grada- 
tion in  studies ;  the  things  naturally  connected 
in  themselves  should  be  in  teaching."  Again: 
''  Studies  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  child."  "Things  to  be  done  should  be 
learned  by  doing  them."  We  see  that  these  are 
all  requisites  of  interest,  and  since  he  advised 
these  we  know  that  his  object  was  to  interest 
the  pupils. 

Next,  we  notice  the  place  Locke  gives  to  this 
incentive  for  study,  as  a  reaction  after  a  vigor- 
ous system  of  methods  which  make  education 
repulsive  because  of  its  tiresome  processes,  when 
children  learned  because  they  were  compelled 
and  teachers  were  as  much  bored  as  were  the 
children.  Although  he  may  go  to  extremes,  we 
cannot  but  justify  his  processes  to  make  the 
studies  interesting. 

No  one  before  this  had  recognized  the  need  of 
the  activity  and  liberty  which  are  natural  to  the 
child,  or  insisted  so  strongly  as  did  he  on  re- 
specting their  independent  disposition  and 
tastes  to  some  degree.  Since  this  period  Her- 
bert Spencer  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  the 
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fact  that  the  mind  really  takes  to  itself  only 
that  knowledge  which  interests  him,  and  a  pu- 
pil's dislike  for  any  subject  is  due  to  one  of  the 
things :  that  the  subject  is  not  presented  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  interesting  to  the  child,  or  because 
the  mind  is  not  ready  to  receive  it.  Locke  says 
that  education  should  not  be  drudgery ;  then  in- 
terest must  have  sway. 

Jansenism  made  its  education,  especially  in 
early  years,  depend  upon  interest.  The  child's 
intelligence  was  to  be  developed  by  some  form 
of  amusement  and  later  the  whole  school  was 
taken  into  the  woods  and  while  they  walked 
along  the  teacher  instructed  them.  They  were 
allowed  to  climb  the  hills  or  run  through  the 
woods  but  always  came  back  to  receive  the  les- 
son from  their  sport.  Their  maxim  was  to  make 
instruction  pleasant  and  not  to  tire  the  children 
with  what  they  could  not  understand. 

We  find  in  Fenelon,  as  one  of  his  best  charac- 
teristics, the  desire  that  studies  be  made  inter- 
esting, but  we  find  also  that  he  goes  to  such  an 
extreme  with  this,  that  he  abuses  it,  making  it 
an  amusement.  As  he  criticises  the  instructions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  cannot  but  agree  with 
him  that  their  harshness  was  unreasonable.  He 
advocates  pleasure  not  only  as  did  the  instruct- 
ors of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  be  found  in  diversion, 
but  as  the  power  of  all  things.  In  study,  the 
children  must  be  furnished  with  some  means  to 
interest  them.  Their  work  must  be  hidden  by 
pleasure  in  doing.  This  educator  while  shun- 
ning the  uninteresting  and  pushing  forward  to 
the  interesting  and  pleasurable,  saved  the  chil- 
dren too  much  work  that  would  have  been  for 
their  good.  He  even  passed  over  a  subject  if  it 
was  distasteful  to  the  children.  He  places  his- 
tory Aiid  fables  foremost  among  the  child's  study, 
because  the  narrative  is  so  pleasing  to  his  fancy. 
He  demanded  that  the  teacher  animate  his  nar- 
rative with  lively  and  familiar  tones,  and  so 
make  all  his  characters  speak.  By  this  means  he 
holds  the  child's  attention  without  force,  of  which 
latter  means  of  teaching  he  disapproves  very 
strongly.  For  all  this  good  method  was  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be  demoralizing  to  the 
children  in  not  giving  them  the  power  that  should 
result  from  education,  still  they  learned  ;  so  we 
see  if  the  method  had  not  been  abused,  his  re- 
sults would  have  been  greater  than  they  were. 
Compayre  says,  ''  Education  as  a  plastic  art 
has  never  been  exhibited  in  a  more  favorable 
light  than  in  this  hi  story  of  Fenelon's  teach- 
ing." 

One  of  RoUin's  principles  shows  his  place  in 
this  work.  '^  It  is  necessary  to  show  children  a 
substantial  and  agreeable  end,  which  may  hold 


them  to  work  and  never  pretend  to  force  them 
by  direct  and  absolute  authority." 

Franke's  deep  love  and  sympathy  for  children 
included  his  interest  in  their  education,  and  pro- 
moted the  same  in  them.  He  believed  that  chil- 
dren need  pleasure  and  recreation  and  these  plea- 
sures and  recreations  should  be  means  to  the 
end,  education. 

Rousseau  put  forth  the  theory  of  education 
according  to  nature — according  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  children.  Surely  this  would  be  to  inter- 
est them. 

Pestalozzi's  deep  interest  in  education  led  hini 
to  make  interest  a  basis  for  this  wonderful  work 
and  accordingly  he  took  up  his  abode  with  them^ 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  instruct  them,  and 
this  by  interesting  them  in  their  subject. 

Froebel,  adopting  and  improving  many  of 
Pestalozzi's  methods,  worked  out  his  doctrine  of 
interest  in  a  most  practical  way,  through  the 
kindergarten,  which  is  still  living  and  proving  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  interest  in  educa- 
tion. 

Indeed  the  ancient  world  did  not  succeed  in 
producing  a  correct  or  complete  theory  in  this 
one  particular  any  more  than  in  others,  all  of 
which  were  crude  in  comparison  with  ours  of  to- 
day, nor  was  their  practice  any  better  than  their 
theories.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  nine-* 
teenth  century  so  distinguished  for  its  many- 
sided  advancement  to  initiate  an  education 
which  leaves  no  part  of  man's  nature  neglected  ; 
and  if  we  accomplish  this  end,  one  of  the  chief 
factors  will  be  the  Doctrine  of  Interest. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


"Alcoholic  Beverages." 


At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  the  world's  su- 
perintendent of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  The  Educator 
gladly  prints  this  letter,  and  also  a  word  in  re- 
ply from  Dr.  Scovell.  This  is  understood  to  be 
an  explanation  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  and  not 
the  opening  of  anything  like  a  controversy. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Inland  Educator: 

The  article  in  your  April  number  on  "Alcoholic 
Beverages"  by  J.  T.  Scovell  says  that  "Instead 
of  meeting  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Atwater 
by  instituting  investigations  and  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  correctness  of  his 
findings,  they"  (the  'radical  wing')  "reiterate 
assertions,  restate  opinions,  resort  to  invective » 
but  introduce  no  scrap  of  rebutting  evidence." 

Mr.  Scovell  must  surely  have  overlooked  much 
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in  his  reading  on  the  subject  if  he  has  found  no 
''rebutting  evidence"  in  the  various  medical 
journals  and  other  publications  that  have  dealt 
with  the  matter  since  Professor  Atwater  first 
published  the  data  of  his  experiments.  All  the 
''rebutting  evidence"  needed  is  to  be  found  in 
Professor  Atwater's  own  tables  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  evidence  he  brought  forward  as 
proof  of  his  theory.  This  rebutting  evidence 
consists  of  the  following  two  points : 

( 1 )  Professor  Atwater  brought  forward,  as  one 
proof  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  a  conclusion  which 
he  drew  from  his  own  experiments,  viz.,  that  al- 
cohol protected  the  material  of  the  body  just  as 
effectively  as  corresponding  amounts  of  sugar, 
fat  or  starch.  But  the  tables  of  his  experiments 
showed,  by  a  plain  minus  sign,  that  the  body 
lost  much  more  of  its  most  valuable  material, 
— protein — when  alcohol  was  given  in  the  place 
of  carbohydrates  than  in  the  experiments  with- 
out alcohol. 

It  surely  was  not  necessary  to  spend  months 
of  time  and  mints  of  money  in  proving  or  dis- 
proving his  findings,  when  his  own  findings  dis- 
prove his  theory. 

(2)  The  other  point  offered  by  Professor  At- 
water as  evidence  of  the  food  value  of  alcohol 
was  that  his  experiments  had  shown  that  alco- 
hol is  oxidized  in  the  body,  with  the  liberation 
of  energy.  Previous  experiments  had  shown 
the  same  thing;  but  previous  coordination  of 
this  fact  with  therapeutic  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
posal of  drugs  in  the  body  had  shown  that  other 
poisons  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  foods, 
are  also  there  oxidized,  with  the  accompanying 
liberation  of  energy. 

Surely  a  big  machine  and  a  big  sensation  over 
its  intricate  working  was  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  if  oxidation  within  the  body  can  not  entitle 
carbolic  acid  to  a  place  in  the  food  list  no  more 
can  it  entitle  alcohol  to  such  a  place. 

A  professor  of  physiology  in  a  medical  college 
(Professor  Winfleld  S.  Hall  of  the  Northwestern 
university  medical  school)  has  also  shown  that 
even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  alcohol  can 
"  protect  body  material,"  such  protection  would 
not  prove  it  to  have  food  value  unless  it  could 
also  be  shown  that  it  alf  the  same  time  increases 
cellular  activity,  which  is  a  necessary  charac- 
teristic of  a  food.  To  show  that  a  substance 
protects  or  causes  an  increase  of  body  material 
without  at  the  same  time  producing  a  cor- 
respondingly equal  or  increased  amount  of  ac- 
tivity is  simply  to  prove  it  a  protoplasmic  poison, 
like  morphia,  which  protects  body  material  but 
decreases  activity. 

Professor  Atwater  made  no  attempt  to  ascer-  | 


tain  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  he  administered 
upon  the  sum  total  of  bodily  activity  during  the 
test  period,  showing  that  he  left  out  of  account 
entirely  vital  factors  in  the  solution  of  his 
problem. 

Perhaps  this  plain  setting  forth  of  facts  may 
be  what  Mr.  Scovell  calls  "  invective."  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  intended.  A  person  who  makes 
to  the  public  an  announcement  which  deeply 
concerns  the  public  welfare  must  be  prepared, 
if  he  has  made  an  error,  to  have  that  error  pub- 
licly corrected,  in  the  interest  of  public  good. 

Mr.  Scovell  quotes  from  Dr.  Heuppe  that  "Ca- 
pable physicians  recognize  that  the  action  of 
small  doses  differs  from  that  of  large  doses  of 
the  same  drug,"  but  we  fail  to  see  the  connec- 
tion. The  action  of  drugs  is  therapeutics.  With 
that  the  school  physiologies  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  teach  the  effects  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage, 
and  those  of  other  narcotics  upon  the  functions 
and  organs  of  the  body  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  and  they  teach  the  nature  of  such  sub- 
stances, which  nature  does  not  change  with 
quantity. 

A  very  clear  setting  forth  of  this  fallacy  fre- 
quently expressed  in  the  words,  "Alcohol  is 
sometimes  a  food  and  sometimes  a  poison,"  has 
lately  come  from  Professor  Max  Kassowitz,  a 
noted  clinician  of  Vienna.  In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Vienna  Times  (Wiener  Zeit,  Nr  288, 
Bd.  XXIII)  this  investigator  said,  "It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  and  the  same  material  to  perform 
both  these  directly  opposing  functions  [destroy- 
ing and  prese^ing]  and  it  is  absolutely  deter- 
mined that  alcohol  possesses  in  conspicuous 
measure  the  power  to  destroy  and  to  kill  living 
parts ;  thus  it  can  not  possibly  become  turned 
aside  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  living 
parts." 

Mr.  Scovell  also  quotes  from  an  authority, 
"  Every  substance  which  can  parfilyzeor  kill  any 
cell  or  cell  protoplasm,  can  also  act  in  small 
quantities  as  a  stimulus  to  cell  activity."  This 
is  only  saying  that  it  can  act  as  an  irritant.  Ex- 
perimental evidence  has  not  yet  shown  that 
alcohol  in  any  quantity  increases  the  amount  of 
activity  produced  during  the  period  of  its  influ- 
ence, but  the  reverse.  Some  observers  have 
confounded  a  brief  preliminary  excitement  of  a 
few  moments'  duration  with  its  essential  char- 
acteristic action,  that  of  a  paralyzant,  which 
begins  to  be  manifest  usually  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  after  it  is  taken  and  continues  for  an 
hour  or  longer,  according  to  the  circumstances. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Scovell  will  continue  his 
study  of  the  alcohol  question  from  the  scientific 
standpoint,  giving  special  attention  to  the  re- 
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suits  of  recent  physiological  investigations  in 
Europe  as  well  as  America. 

Mary  H.  Hunt. 
Some  time  last  year  Professor  Atwater,  who 
has  the  reputation  for  knowing  more  about  food 
and  its  physiological  value  than  any  other  man 
in  America,  made  some  interesting  experiments 
which  he  thinks  prove  that  alcohol  in  dilute 
form  in  moderate  doses  is  not  a  poison  but  a 
food  something  like  starch.  A  circular  *'An 
Appeal  to  Truth/'  issued  January  1st,  1900, 
Mrs.  Hunt's  address  at  Chicago,  and  the  pres- 
ent paper,  are  all  directed  against  Dr.  Atwater's 
conclusions.  The  statements  quoted  are  from 
men  who  simply  deny  the  conclusions  but  ap- 
parently bring  out  no  new  facts — simply  opin- 
ions. In  my  estimation  such  opinions  do  not 
constitute  '^rebutting  testimony."  If  truth  is 
to  be  established  by  opinions,  then  Mrs.  Hunt 
should  quote  the  opinions  on  both  sides. 

J.  T.  SCOVELL. 


Soitf  £  Common  Mistakes  in  English. 


Illiterate  people  make  many  mistakes  in  the 
use  of  English  but  I  wish  now  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  errors  common  among  educated  persons. 
Few  persons,  reasonably  well  educated,  or  with 
any  kind  of  a  higher  education,  will  make  the 
gross  errors  which  are  made  by  the  illiterate  in 
speaking  and  writing.  Most  of  us  can  make  our 
verbs  agree,  with  their  subjects  in  person  and 
number.  We  dp  not  use  pronouns  for  adjectives 
nor  do  we  employ  double  negatives,  as  a  rule, 
though  I  have  frequently  heard  teachers  make 
this  mistake.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  use  the  correct  form  of  the  pronoun,  who, 
in  most  instances. 

Any  one  who  pretends  to  have  anything  like  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  English  language  or  skill 
in  its  use  must  be  able  to  avoid  such  errors  as 
those  indicated  above.  If  one  never  made  any 
such  mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  language,  he 
could  not  on  that  account  be  said  to  be  a  master 
of  it.  There  are  jnany  less  noticeable  errors  the 
avoidance  of  which  marks  the  scholar.  Many 
educated  people,  if  one  deficient  in  English  may 
be  said  to  be  educated,  violate  even  the  simple 
principles  indicated  above  and  do  not  know  it. 
What  a  rare  thing  it  is  to  hear  a  person  lecture 
or  talk  for  an  hour  without  using  any  incorrect 
expressions!  Ministers,  lawyers,  professional 
men  and  public  speakers  of  all  kinds  are  con- 
stantly using  English  which  is  not  even  gram- 
matical not  to  say  anything  about  its  appropri- 
ateness or  rhetorical  qualities.  The  finer  quali- 
ties of  English  may  be  left  out  of  the  question 


and  most  of  our  educated  men  and  women, 
teachers  included,  may  be  easily  convicted  of 
gross  abuse  of  our  mother  tongue. 

Most  of  these  people  avoid  saying,  **  The  books 
is  interesting."  A  good  many  will  say, ''How 
terrible  it  would  be  if  you  was  a  saint  t "  Many 
more  will  use  the  following  expressions :  "  The 
formation  of  paragraphs  are  very  important,^' 
'*The  whole  system  of  mind-reading,  mesmer- 
ism, and  spiritualism  seem  to  be  connected," 
"The  mother,  with  two  young  children,  have 
gone  abroad,"  ''  Since  the  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed, there  has  been  many  inquiries,"  ''No 
one  of  these  forty  English  words  were  in  use  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Hastings,"  "  While  either  of 
these  are  hungry,  nothing  will  ever  give  them 
sleep,"  "  In  literature  is  embalmed  the  short 
stories  of  the  day,"  "  In  the  evening  there  was 
always  some  social  games,"  "Neither  of  the 
girls  were  very  much  at  their  ease,"  "We  la- 
ment the  excessive  delicacy  of  his  ideas,  which 
prevent  one  from  grasping  them,"  "  The  boy  or 
his  father  are  at  fault,"  "  Each  man,  woman, 
and  child  were  given  a  prize,"  "  Every  boy  and 
every  girl  are  expected  to  be  obedient." 

These  mistakes  are  all  primarily  violations  of 
the  rule,  that  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject 
in  number.  In  a  few  instances,  the  mistake 
with  the  verb  leads  to  the  use  of  a  plural  pro- 
noun where  a  singular  form  should  be  used. 
The  majority  of  these  mistakes  may  be  made 
before  fairly  well  educated  people  without  at- 
tracting their  attention,  and  the  persons  who 
always  avoid  them  in  using  the  language  are 
rare. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  so  common.  In  most  of  the  sentences, 
the  verb  is  somewhat  removed  from  the  principal 
word  of  the  subject;  and  in  nearly  all  such 
cases,  a  substantive  word,  which  is  plural,  comes 
between  the  verb  and  the  principal  word  of  the 
subject  with  which  the  verb  should  agree.  The 
speaker  or  writer  falls  into  the  error  of  making 
his  verb  agree  with  this  plural  substantive  word, 
which  is  usually  the  principal  word  in  a  prepo- 
sitional phrase,  instead  of  making  it  agree  with 
the  principal  word  of  the  subject ;  e.  g.,  "  No  one 
of  these  forty  English  wcfrds  were  in  use  before 
the  battle  of  Hastings."  The  person  who  uses 
this  sentence  is  thinking  that  the  verb  should 
agree  with  the  word, "  words,"  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  it,  whereas  this  word  is  the  prin- 
cipal word  of  the  prepositional  phrase, "  of  these 
forty  English  words,"  and  the  verb  should  be 
"  was"  to  agree  with  the  word,  "  one,"  the  prin- 
cipal word  of  the  subject. 

In  other  instances  some  other  distracting  ele- 
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ment  in  the  subject  causes  the  speaker  or  writer 
to  fail  to  make  his  verb  agree  with  it ;  e.  g.,  In 
such  a  sentence  as,  "  In  the  evening  there  was 
always  some  social  games/'  the  principal  word 
of  the  subject  comes  last  in  the  sentence,  and 
the  verb  should  be  "  were  "  to  agree  with  it.  If 
the  parts  of  the  subject  be  singular  and  joined 
by  an  alternative  conjunction,  the  verb  should 
be  singular ;  e.  g.,  **  The  boy  or  his  father  is  (not 
are)  at  fault.  Even  if  the  parts  be  joined  by  a 
copulative  conjunction,  if  they  be  singular  and 
preceded  by  such  words  as,  **  each,"  **  every,"  or 
*'  no,"  the  verb  should  be  singular ;  e.  g.,  "Each 
man,  woman,  and  child  was  (not  were)  given  a 
prize." 

John  B.  Wisely. 


Two  Poem-Studiks. 


THE    LADDER  OP  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

St.  Augustine,  once  said  that  we  could  frame  a 
ladder,  (of  life)  if  we  would  trample  all  our  bad 
and  evil  acts  under  our  feet.  As  we  travel  the 
paths  of  life,  we  should  rise  above  our  difficul- 
ties, and  let  each  day  be  better  than  the  preced- 
ing one.  All  our  bad  thoughts,  all  our  evil 
deeds,  must  be  trampled  down  first,  and  then 
we  push  on  to  brighter  fields.  We  are  not  like 
a  bird,  when  it  wants  to  reach  a  high  point,  it 
spreads  its  wings  and  off  it  goes ;  but  when  we 
have  a  certain  height  in  life  we  would  like  to 
reach,  we  must  raise  our  character  and  leave 
those  evil  deeds  alone  and  then  we  can  reach  it. 

Mountains  are  here  compared  to  life;  as  we 
start  at  the  base  we  see  a  rough  path,  that  we 
think  is  impassable ;  but  as  we  reach  those  paths 
there  is  always  a  way  to  get  through ;  this  is  the 
same  with  life;  there  are  certain  troubles  of 
which  we  think  they  are  impossible  to  overcome  ; 
but  as  we  approach  them  they  do  not  look  so 
bad,  and  are  made  very  easy.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful comparison.  We  must  obtain  our  position  in 
life  as  our  great  men  did ;  by  toiling  and  striv- 
ing for  it. 

The  pui  pose  of  this  selection  is  to  cause  us  to 
act.  Now  we  are  going  to  step  off  of  what  we 
stood  on  too  long,  with  our  shoulders  bent  and 
our  eyes  cast  downward  and  rise  higher.  When 
we  have  done  a  wrong  act,  we  cannot  call  it 
back  and  do  it  over,  but  we  must,  "  Let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead,"  and  in  the  future  try  to  ac- 
complish something  better.  Now  I  will  tell  you 
the  theme :— It  is,  "  Character  Building." 

IEffib  Bicknell,  Age  13. 
District  No.  7,  Hamilton  Tp.,  Sullivan  Co.,  Ind. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

The  author  wishes  to  have  us  realize  the  un- 
certainty of  life  by  carrying  our  feelings  down 
to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  sorrow.  To  do  this 
he  describes  the  conditions  of  the  objects  of  na- 
ture ;  he  says  the  winds  are  howling,  the  trees 
are  stripped  of  their  beautiful,  green  foliage, 
that  the  meadows  look  as  if  they  have  been 
burned,  and  the  robin,  wren  and  jay,  whose 
songs  cheered  our  sad  hearts,  have  flown  to  a 
more  suitable  climate,  but  the  crow  still  re- 
mains. 

The  comparison  of  flowers  to  humanity  in  this 
poem  is  very  beautiful.  The  flowers  as  spoken 
of  in  second  stanza  are  compared  to  our  loved 
ones  who  have  passed  away  from  earth;  the 
spring  flowers,  the  anemone  and  violet,  are  com- 
pared to  those  who  are  taken  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  the  summer  flowers,  which  die  in  midsum- 
mer, are  compared  to  those  who  are  taken  at 
middle  age,  and  the  autumn  flowers,  the  golden- 
rod,  aster  and  sunflower,  [are  compared  to  the 
aged  ;  as  frost  o'ertakes  autumn  flowers  so  death 
o'ertakes  man. 

In  the  preceding  comparison  the  author  has 
shown  very  plainly  the  likeness  of  flowers  to 
human  nature.  When  some  of  our  beloved 
friends  are  taken  from  us  we  see  their  works 
around  us  and  we  look  and  long  for  them  but  all 
in  vain,  just  as  the  South  wind  searches  for  the 
beautiful  flowers  he  used  to  see. 

The  author  now  wishes  to  teach  us  the  lesson 
of  submission  to  God's  will,  so  he  tells  us  of  his 
beautiful  sister  who  grew  up  by  his  side,  as  grew 
the  flowers  in  the  wood,  and  was  taken  in  the 
prime  of  her  life. 

I  think  Mr.  Bryant  must  have  been  young 
when  his  sister  died ,  and  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing it  unjust  of  God  to  take  her  from  him,  for 
she  was  the  joy  of  his  childhood  days,  but  as  he 
became  older  he  learned  to  think  that  it  was  for 
the  best  that  she  was  taken  away. 
Lela  Frakes,  age  14, 

District  No.  7,  Hamilton  Tp., 

Sullivan  Co.,  Ind. 


The  PBOGBEssrvTE  Mtth. 


Under  the  above  title  The  Inland  Educator 
for  June  had  an  appropriate  article  in  which  its 
writer  calls  special  attention  to  the  more  intri- 
cate myths  (and  fairy  tales)  "in  which  the  un- 
derlying truth  is  deeply  imbedded  in  what  seems 
to  be  a  most  absurd  and  grotesque  story." 

This  last  remark  is  very  significant.  It  may 
sometimes  be  no  easy  task  to  find  the  underly- 
ing truth,  or  ''  recognize  the  allegorical  nature 
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of  the  medium  by  which  the  lesson  is  pre- 
sented." 

In  an  eastern  educational  paper, ''  Red  Riding 
Hood"  has  been  condemned  as  bloodthirsty, 
while  in  reality  the  story  is  a  poetical  presenta- 
tion of  a  phenomenon  of  nature. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  (Rotkappchen)  is  the 
beautiful  red  sky  at  sunset.  The  grandmother 
is  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all.  The  wolf  that 
devours  grandmother,  is  the  night,  which  en- 
shrines the  earth  in  darkness  ^nd  makes  her 
look  so  queer.  Long  after  sunset  the  ".evening 
red  "  may  be  seen,  but  finallyTit  disappears ;  the 
wolf  has  also  devoured  Rotkappchen.  The 
hunter  that  comes  in  the  morning  and  kills  the 
wolf,  is  the  sun.  Then  grandmother  reappears, 
and  so  does  Rotkappchen,  "  the  purple  glory  of 
the  morning." 

In  a  certain  story-book  a  moral  is  drawn  from 
the  tale :  **  If  you  have  to  do  an  errand,  don't 
loiter  on  the  road, else  etc."  This  is  an  absurdi- 
ty. To  impart  the  story  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  as  to  its  being 
harmful,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  reading  of, 
'*The  moon  is  the  shepherdess,  the  little  stars 
are  the  lambs,"  and  similar  pieces.  Such  les- 
sons exercise  and  stimulate  the  imagination, 
and  through  this  the  emotional  side  of  the  child. 

In  **  Sleeping  Beauty,"  too,  nature  is  personi- 
fied. This  story  resembles  a  Greek  myth,  Adonis. 
He  was  a  beautiful  youtti,  greatly  beloved  by 
Aphrodite.  Her  grief  was  so  great  at  his  death 
that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  earth  and  spend 
half  of  every  year  with  her.  His  coming  was 
attended  by  the  springing  up  of  grass  and  flowers, 
and  the  singing  of  birds,  and  was  symbolical  of 
the  return  of  vegetation  in  spring  after  six 
months  of  hiding  in  the  ground.  (Plato  the 
Teacher  J  page  173.)  The  old  woman — diis  alte 
Mutterchen — working  at  her  spinning-wheel,  the 
symbol  of  Time,  is  a  trait  of  another  Greek 
myth. 

Sleeping  Beauty  (Dornroschen ) — like  Adonis 
— is  the  earth  in  winter,  when  the  whole  nature 
seems  to  be  dead.  The  thornhedge  which  is 
growing  around  the  castle  and  hiding  it  from 
view,  is  snow  and  ice  which  cover  the  ground. 
The  knights  who  come  to  deliver  Dornroschen, 
are  the  warm,  beautiful  days  we  have  sometimes 
as  early  as  February.  But  they  don't  bring 
spring,  the  knights  can't  penetrate  the  thorn- 
hedge.  When  the  time'is  over,  another  knight 
comes,  and  the  thornhedge  opens  from  itself; 
the  sun  has  greater  power,  snow  and  ice  melt. 
The  knight  awakens  Dornroschen,  and  with  her 
the  other  creatures  awake,  even  the  flies  on  the 
wall,  and  men  resume  their  interrupted  work. 


and  the  Prince  and  Dornroschen  are  married. 
The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  kiss  the  earth,  new 
life  springs  up,  and  heaven  and  earth  celebrate 
their  nuptial  feast  in  beautiful  spring. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  literary 
men  in  Germany  don't  consider  it  under  their 
dignity  to  study  the  old  fairy  tales  to  find  out 
their  meaning,  which  in  some  is  deep  and  highly 
poetical.  Theo.  Dixgledey. 


Charles  A.  Greathouse. 


In  accordance  with  its  custom  to  present 
sketches  of  the  candidates  for  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  The  Educ  ator  has  pleasure 
in  giving  here  a  portrait  of  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee, together  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  Two 
years  ago  we  presented  a  portrait  and  sketch  of 
Superintendent  Frank  L.  Jones,  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  office,  who  has  been  renominated 
by  the  Republican  party. 


Among  the  younger  generations  of  school  men, 
who  are  now  accomplishing  so  much  for  the  ed- 
ucational growth  of  Indiana,  is  Charles  A.  Great- 
house,  candidate  for  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was 
born  July  I7th,  1870,  in  Point  township,  Posey 
county,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio  rivers.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm.  His 
father  died  when  the  son  was  but  eight  years 
old.  He  attended  the  district  schools  during 
the  winter  and  in  the  summer  performed  the 
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duties  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  average  boy  on 
the  farm. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  he  entered  the  Central  nor- 
mal school  at  Danville,  Ind.  The  following  year 
he  taught  in  his  home  township  and  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  year's  work  re-entered  the  Dan- 
ville normal  for  another  year.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Hendricks 
county.  He  continued  his  education  at  the  state 
university,  at  Bloomington,  for  two  years,  and 
afterwards  was  principal  of  the  township  graded 
school  at  Springfield,  Posey  county.  From  that 
position  he  was  called  by  the  board  of  school 
trustees  of  Mt.  Vernon  to  the  principalship  of 
the  central  building,  in  that  city. 

In  1895,  upon  the  resignation  of  Walter  W. 
French,  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Posey  county,  Mr.  Greathouse  was  chosen  as  his 
successor.  He  has  since  been  twice  unanimously 
re-elected  by  the  board  of  township  trustees, 
several  of  whom  differed  from  him  politically. 
This  is  substantial  commendation,  and  the 
sehools  of  Posey  county  hold  a  high  rank  that 
justify  the  wisdom  of  the  board's  action.  The 
varied  experience  which  Mr.  Greathouse  has 
had  as  a  teacher,  covering  the  work  of  the 
school  from  the  rural  district  through  the  high 
school  would  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  such  a 
position  as  that  to  which  he  aspires. 

Besides  being  a  teacher  and  an  efficient 
superintendent,  Mr.  Greathouse  has  continued 
to  be  a  student.  Upon  an  examination  by  the 
state  board  of  education  in  1895  he  was  granted 
a  professional  state  license.  These  qualifica- 
tions, added  to  his  affable  manner  and  gentle- 
manly bearing  have  recommended  him  to  his 
friends  as  a  desirable  candidate,  well  equipped 
for  this  very  important  position  at  the  head  of 
Indiana's  system  of  public  schools. 


McIjAtjgb LIN'S  History  of  the  Amebi- 
CAX  Nation. 


The  progressive  teacher  will  always  be  inter- 
ested in  the  appearance  of  new  text-books  which 
may  make  his  work  more  effective.  No  phase  of 
educational  work  has  progressed  more  rapidly 
in  recent  years  than  that  of  text-book  writing. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  teachers  complained,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  the  text-books  on  United 
States  history  were  quite  inadequate.  This  was 
especially  true  of  books  designed  for  high  school 
use.  In  fact  the  teaching  of  American  history 
was  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.    There  was  as  a  consequence  almost  no 


demand  for  books  adapted  to  high  school  use. 
Kecent  advances  in  education  have,  however, 
created  a  demand  for  high  school  courses  in 
American  history.  To  meet  this  demand,  text- 
books more  elaborate  than  those  used  in  the 
grades  were  necessary.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
books  is  McLaughlin's  History  of  the  American 
Nation.  This  book  seems  to  meet  the  essential 
requirements  of  an  ideal  text.  The  writer  has 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  en- 
tire subject  and  his  direct,  lucid  and  vigorous 
style  adds  interest  to  his  narrative.  His  strong 
sense  of  justice  is  evident  in  his  treatment  of 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution  and  other  con- 
troverted points.  He  is  a  judge,  not  an  advo- 
cate. Due  attention  is  given  to  historical  per- 
spective. American  history  has  its  roots  in  Eu- 
ropean soil  and  an  understanding  of  European 
conditions  is  indispensable  to  an  adequate  com- 
prehension of  some  periods  of  American  history. 
Professor  McLaughlin  shows  clearly  the  connec- 
tion between  English  and  American  politics  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  is  looked 
upon  as  an  expansion  of  Holland,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Holland  in  the  sixteenth  century  is 
made  to  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  American  colony.  The  references  for  col- 
lateral reading  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
"short  accounts"  and  **longer  accounts."  The 
student  (or  teacher)  may  thus  select  a  reference 
suited  to  the  time  that  he  can  give  to  the  sub- 
ject. These  references,  too,  are  to  modern  and 
readable  books.  Professor  Dryasdust  used  to 
prevail  and  it  was  formerly  considered  necessary 
to  be  stupid  in  style  in  order  to  be  considered 
profound.  Fortunately  this  condition  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Historical  works  now  exist  which 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  They  are  literature  as 
well  as  history.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to 
the  works  qjf  Parkman,  Fiske,  Wood  row  Wilson, 
and  to  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  and  other 
authoritative  and  interesting  volumes.  The 
book  abounds  in  reproductions  of  old  prints, 
fac-similes  of  historical  documents,  and  other 
illustrations  which  cannot  fail  to  add  a  vividness 
and  a  reality  to  the  text  The  reproduction  of 
the  old  maps  relating  to  the  period  of  discovery 
and  exploration  is  especially  commendable. 
These  maps  should  show  that  the  discovery  of 
America  was  not  an  instantaneous  occurrence 
but  an  evolutionary  process.  They  should  also 
release  the  student  from  the  "bondage  of  the 
modern  map." 

Professof  McLaughlin's  book  is  second  to  none 
for  high  school  use.     [D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.] 

T.  F.  MORAN. 
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DA19TE  Was  a  Seeb. 


The  great  Florentine  felt  that  he  was  a  prophet 
with  an  imperative  communication  from  God, 
says  Charles  A.  Dinsmore  in  the  June  Atlantic. 
His  rare  ethical  insight  and  his  extraordinary 
intellectual  gifts  were  the  seals  of  his  office.  He 
spoke  in  the  vulgar  tongue  that  his  word  might 
come  to  all.  Even  Isaiah ,  after  his  exalted  vision 
in  the  temple,  had  not  a  more  unjust  sense  of 
mission  than  had  this  rugged  soul  as  he  wandered 
about  the  world  experiencing  and  working  out 
**  his  mystic,  unfathomable  song."  He  too  had  a 
vision.  In  closing  the  Vita  Nuova  he  says :  **  It 
was  given  unto  me  to  behold  a  very  wonderful 
vision;  wherein  I  saw  things  that  determined 
me  that  I  would  say  nothing  further  of  this  most 
blessed  one,  until  sach  a  time  as  I  could  dis- 
course more  worthily  of  her.  And  to  this  end  I 
labor  all  I  can,  as  she  well  knoweth  "  From 
our  knowledge  of  Dante  we  may  well  believe  that 
this  was  more  than  a  beholding  of  the  ascended 
Beatrice  whom  he  had  loved  in  the  flesh.  It  was 
a  vision  of  that  which  she  symbolized  to  his 
mind,  namely,  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  its  deal- 
ings with  the  children  of  men.  He  too  would 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  his  whole 
After  life  was  a  training,— 

'*  So  that  the  shadow  of  the  blessed  realm 
Stamped  in  my  brain  I  can  make  manifest." 

(Par.  i.  22.) 

Dante  was  one  of  the  three  preeminent  poets  of 
the  world,  because  first  of  all  he  was  a  seer. 
'*  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  says  John  Ruskin,  '*  I 
find  this  conclusion  more  impressed  upon  me, — 
that  the  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does 
is  to  see  something,  and  tell  what  it  saw  in  a 
plain  way.  Hundreds  of  people  can  talk  for  one 
who  can  think ;  but  thousands  can  think  for  one 
who  can  see.  To  see  clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy, 
and  religion — all  in  one."  No  eye  ever  saw  more 
penetratingly  the  heart  of  man  and  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  the  moral  law  than  did  this  thir- 
teenth-century prophet.  What  he  saw  vividly 
he  could  state  vitally.  He  was  a  poet,  because 
the  heart  of  all  truth  has  rhythm  and  poetry 
in  it. 


Among  ths  Nsw  Books. 


Charles  B.  Davenport  and  Gertrude  C.  Daven- 
port have  prepared  an  Introduction  to  Zoology 
which  is  intended  to  give  the  average  student  an 
everyday  knowledge  of  the  common  animals.  It  is 
not  a  book  for  the  specialist,  though  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  such  an  interest  as  may  induce 
many   to   become   specialists   in   the    subject 


through  more  advanced  study.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  [The  Macmillan  Co.,  412 
pages,  $1.10.] 

The  tendency,  now  quite  common,  to  use 
Nepos  for  second-year  classes  in  Latin  assures  in- 
terest in  the  new  edition  of  Cornelius  Nepos* 
Twenty  Lives ,  prepared  by  John  Edmund  Baras. 
The  text  is  clear,  there  are  numerous  illustra- 
tions and  jnaps,  sixty  pages  of  notes,  twenty 
pages  of  exercises  in  English  to  be  translated 
into  Latin,  and  a  vocabulary  for  the  whole  text. 
[The  Macmillan  Co.,  316  pages,  90  cents.] 

Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades  is  the  title 
of  a  supplementary  reader,  by  L.  L.  W.  Wilson. 
It  consists  of  well-chosen  extracts  from  eminent 
writers  of  prose  and  verse,  and  narrative  or  de- 
scriptive sketches,  all  relating  in  some  way  to 
some  department  of  the  home.  The  book  is  well 
conceived.  [The  Macmillan  Co.,  193  pages,  6Q 
cents  ] 

A  little  book  that  will  both  fascinate  and  in- 
struct girls  and  boys  is  The  Story  of  Captain  Meri- 
wether Lewis  and  Captain  William  Clarkj  by  Nel- 
lie F.  Kingsley.  It  is  an  entertaining  narrative 
of  the  difficulties  and  triumphs  of  these  intrepid 
explorers,  whose  adventures  helped  to  give  us 
the  great  northwest.  It  is  nicely  illustrated , 
and  should  have  a  place  in  every  boy's  library^ 
[Werner  School  Book  Co.,  127  pages,  26  cents.  1 

Students  of  literature  in  general  and  students 
of  the  drama  in  particular  will  be  glad  to  find 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  principles  of  dra- 
matic composition  in  a  little  book  by  Elizabeth 
Woodbridge  entitled  The  Drama,  Its  Law  and 
its  Technique.  The  subject  is  discussed  from  the 
two  standpoints  suggested  by  the  title,  and  in- 
cludes both  comedy  and  tragedy.  The  book  is 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  college  classes  and 
will  be  found  especially  vi^luable  to  those  who 
are  studying  Shakespeare,  since  most  of  the  ex- 
amples used  to  illustrate  principles  are  taken 
from  the  Shakespearean  plays.  [  Allyn  <&  Bacon . 
198  pages,  80  cents.] 

Specimens  of  the  Forms  of  Discourse,  compiled 
and  edited  by  E.  H.  Lewis,  is  a  collection  of 
sixty  extracts  from  forty  different  authors,  de- 
signed to  illustrate  by  choice  examples  the  five 
forms  of  discourse — description,  narration,  ex- 
position, argumentation,  criticism.  Following 
each  selection  is  a  note  by  the  compiler  to  show 
how  the  principle  to  be  illustrated  is  applied. 
At  the  close  of  the  volume  there  are  fifty-eight 
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subjects  for  which  the  selections  already  studied 
would  suggest  treatment  by  the  student.  [Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  367  pages,  60  cents.] 

"Professor  Gustav  Gruener,  who  has  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  an  edition  of  Suder- 
mann's  Frau  Sorge,  says  in  his  preface  that  in 
ten  years  this  novel  has  passed  through  forty- 
five  editions  and  hence  his  effort  to  make  the 
text  available  for  the  class-room  needs  no  justi- 
fication. This  novel,  the  author's  first,  is  con- 
:sidered  his  best  both  in  literary  quality  and  in 
the  strength  and  originality  of  character  por- 
traiture. [Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  268  pages,  80 
cents.] 

The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of  Persons  and 
Flares  is  an  admirably  conceived  and  a  well  ex- 
ecuted piece  of  work.  The  standing  of  the  au- 
thor, John  Denison  Chaplin,  as  a  scholar  of  large 
experience  in  editing  cyclopedias  and  diction- 
aries will  give  a  reliable  character  to  the  work, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  older  folks  as  well  as 
young  ones  will  find  it  a  most  convenient  and 
satisfactory  book  of  reference.  It  will  be  found 
valuable  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  habit  of  using 
reference  books.  The  large  type  and  clear  head- 
ings make  it  easy  to  turn  to  any  desired  subject, 
and  the  choice  of  material  seems  most  judicious. 
No  juvenile  library  is  complete  without  this 
concise  yet  comprehensive,  entertaining  yet  in- 
structive volume.  [Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  958 
pages,  $2.60.] 

Many  teachers  who  could  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  superintendence  department  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Chicago  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  proceedings  are  now  published 
and  available.  The  papers  of  most  general  in- 
terest are  ^'  The  Status  of  Education  at  the  Close 
of  the  Century"  by  Dr.  Nicholas  IVf  urray  Butler, 
"Alcohol  Physiology  and  Superintendence"  by 
Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  and  "  The  Trail  of  the 
Superintendent"  by  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove. 
The  discussions  of  these  papers  by  Dr.  Harris, 
President  Eliot,  Superintendent  Dutton,  Mrs. 
Hunt  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  others  are  also 
given,  making  a  pamphlet  of  118  pages  of  great 
interest  and  value.  Copies  may  be  procured  by 
sending  25  cents  to  the  secretary,  Irwin  Shep- 
ard,  Winona,  Minn. 

In  the  *^  International  Education  Series"  part 
II  of  Edward  Gardiner  Howe's  Systematic  Science 
Teaching  has  appeared.  This  volume  is  intended 
for  the  advanced  grammar  grades  as  the  first 
part  was  designed  for  the  earlier  grades.    Briefly 


stated,  this  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  will  open 
a  boy's— or  a  girl's— eyes  to  the  things  about 
him.  The  lessons  are  planned  according  to  sea- 
sons. The  four  general  subjects  studied  are 
"  The  Stars  and  Earth,"  **  Minerals  and  Rocks," 
"  Plants,"  "  Animals."  There  are  experiments 
almost  without  number,  lists  of  suggestive  ques- 
tions and  interesting  bits  of  information  and 
description.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  book  that  will 
keep  pupils  both  interested  and  busy.  [D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  373  pages,  $1.50.] 

There  are  three  new  volumes  in  Apple  ton's 
*'  Home  Reading  Books : "  The  Chronicles  of  Sir 
John  Froissart  are  condensed  for  young  readers 
by  Adam  Singleton.  The  quaint  stories  of  these 
quaint  times  will  give  young  people  a  picture  of 
the  fourteenth  century  that  the  ordinary  his- 
tories do  not  give.  The  work  of  the  editor  in  in- 
serting explanatory  words  after  words  that  are 
rare  or  obsolete  will  aid  much  in  the  reading ; 
while  the  extended  note  of  thirty-seven  pages 
will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  chronicles  that 
follow. 

Stories  of  the  Great  Astronomer,  by  Edward  S. 
Holden  gives  in  conversational  style  the  great 
discoveries  and  deeds  of  Copernicus,  Tycho  Bra- 
he,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  Herschel  and 
others.  It  is  entertainingly  written,  and  en- 
livened by  114  illustrations. 

Mr.  Frederick  Ober  has  had  many  oppor- 
tunities, both  as  a  scientist  and  as  a  government 
agent  to  study  the  group  of  islands  lying  to  the 
southeast  of  Ub,  so  that  his  Storied  West  Indies 
will  be  appreciated  both  because  it  is  authentic 
and  because  it  abounds  in  adventure,  romance, 
folk-lore,  traditions,  pirate  stories  and  others. 
Our  present  interest  in  the  West  Indies  gives 
this  book  an  especial  value.  [D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  each  volume  75  cents.] 


BDTJCikTIONAL,  litTBRART  ANI>  OBNBBAL 

Items. 


Professor  Week  who  taught  in  the  grades  at 
Washington,  111.,  last  year,  goes  to  Pekin,  HI., 
next  year  as  principal  of  a  ward  school. 

The  summer  school  of  the  Garvin  Commercial 
college  has  a  good  number  of  students,  showing 
that  the  advance  in  requirements  meets  popular 
approval. 

Charles  H.  Thurber  of  Chicago  university, 
and  editor  of  The  School  Review,  has  entered  the 
editorial  department  of  Ginn  &  Co.  at  their  Bos- 
ton office. 

Miss  Trotsy  Bell,  for  several  years  a  successful 
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primary  teacher  in  the  Ashland,  (Ky.)  public 
schools,  was  married  in  June  to  Mr.  Samuel' 
Crawford. 

Superintendent  W.  E.  Alexander  is  elected  for 
the  tifth  time  at  Bedford.  Mr.  Alexander  has 
been  very  successful  and  has  a  strong  hold  on 
the  people. 

Superintendents  I.  F.  Myer,  Greorge  B.  As- 
bury  of  Flora,  and  J.  O.  Engleman  of  Burling- 
ton have  closed  a  very  successful  seven  weeks' 
normal  at  Flora.  The  enrollment  was  nearly 
^ixty. 

Superintendent  J.  G.  Crabbe  and  wife  of  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  sailed  for  Europe  June  16,  for  a  much- 
needed  rest.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  of 
the  Ashland  teachers.  Misses  Josephine  and 
Lizzie  Ogden. 

The  normal  school  at  Mitchell,  which  is  now 
under  the  management  of  Professors  Stipp  and 
Dunlavy,  has  had  a  very  successful  year.  Its 
larger  numbers  and  increased  interest  promise 
well  for  the  future. 

Miss  Lily  Short,  who  taught  in  the  Lebanon 
high  school  last  year  will  teach  Latin  in  the 
Bedford  high  school  the  coming  year.  Miss 
Short  completed  the  work  in  the  State  normal 
with  the  class  of  1900. 

The  Kankakee  Optimut  completes  its  first  year 
of  three  numbers  with  a  credit  balance  of  $25. 
This  is  a  good  showing  for  a  high-school  paper, 
especially  for  one  that  is  so  artistic  and  wide- 
awake as  the  Optimut. 

Professor  W.  P.  Burris,  formerly  of  Bluffton, 
Ind.,  but  for  the  past  three  years  superintend- 
ent of  Salem,  O.,  has  resigned  to  continue  his 
studies.  Professor  Jesse  Johnson,  principal  of 
the  Salem  high  school,  succeeds  him. 

Superintendent  Colfax  Martin,  of  Cayuga, 
makes  an  interesting  report  of  the  work  done 
this  year  and  prints  a  manual  of  his  schools. 
Mr.  Martin  is  a  professional  teacher  and  super- 
intendent and  knows  how  to  succeed. 

E.  B.  Bryan,  who  has  been  doing  professional 
work  during  the  past  year  at  Clark^university 
returns  to  the  department  of  pedagogy  at  Indi- 
ana university,  while  Sanford  Bell  who  has  been 
an  instructor  at  Bloomington  goes  to  Clark. 

A.  J.  Kinneman  who  has  just  completed  an  A. 
B.  course  at  Indiana  university  has  been  assigned 
a  'fellowship  at  Clark  university  where  he  will 
spend  the  next  two  years.  He  already  has  a 
reputation  in  this  state  as  an  able  teacher  and  a 
scholar. 

The  two  cities  that  are  looking  most  anxiously 
toward  the  N.  E.  A.  for  1901  are  Detroit  and 


Cincinnati.  Meeting  on  the  eastern  coast  this 
year  and  on  the  western  coast  last  year  some  in- 
land city  will  doubtless  be  selected  for  the  honor 
next  year. 

The  Educator  regrets  to  learn  that  School  and 
Home  Education  sustained  a  loss  during  the  re- 
cent fire  at  Bloomington.  Among  other  property 
destroyed  was  the  mailing  list,  and  the  editor 
requests  subscribers  to  report  their  names,  ad- 
dresses and  dates. 

Henry  Cromwell,  who  taught  at  Paxton,  and 
afterward  completed  a  term's  work  at  Hymera, 
will  be  principal  of  a  ward  school  in  Brazil  next 
year.  Mr.  Cromwell  is  one  of  the  coming  men 
in  the  profession.  He  possesses  fine  ability,  and 
the  genius  of  doing  things  well. 

The  northern  Indiana  normal  school  at  Valpa- 
raiso reports  an  enrollment  for  the  year  begin- 
ning August,  '99,  of  3,378.  Its  twenty-seventh 
annual  catalogue,  just  issued,  shows  a  large  and 
able  faculty,  and  a  course  of  study  broad  enough 
to  accommodate  all  its  students. 

Messrs.  Maison  Ad.  Braun  &  Co.  of  New  York 
have  lately  issued  a  catalogue  of  their  carbon 
prints  which  in  itself  is  a  work  of  art.  With 
the  present  widespread  interest  in  high  grade 
pictures  for  schoolroom  decoration  such  a  cata- 
logue as  this  will  be  of  great  value  in  helping 
teachers  in  their  selections. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Ellis  for  the  last  three  years 
principal  of  the  Kentland  high  school,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Kent- 
land  schools.  Miss  Ellis  spent  three  years  in 
DePauw  university,  and  afterward  graduated 
from  the  State  normal  and  Indiana  university. 
Her  promotion  was  due  solely  to  her  successful 
teaching. 

New  Albany  has  won  the  first  and  second  prizes 
for  essays  in  the  state  high  school  contest  under 
the  management  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Miss  Alice  Devol 
who  wrote  on  the  Expedition  of  George  Rogers 
Clark.  Miss  May  Starr  wrote  on  Burgoyne's^In- 
vasion  and  received  the  second  prize.  Both  of 
these  young  women  belong  to  the  graduating 
class  of  1900. 

Fifteen  thousand  readers  of  The  Educator, 
who  have  been  entertained  and  instructed  by 
the  bright,  cheerful,  practical  articles  of  D.  W. 
Dennis  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  good  doc- 
tor has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  in  his  marriage 
June  14  to  Clarissa  Emeline  Zeller.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  rejoice  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  in 
their  joy,  and  to  wish  them  long  continued  lif^ 
and  usefulness. 
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Wonderland  for  1900  is  at  once  a  work  of  art 
and  a  clever  and  effective  piece  of  advertising. 
Of  the  130  pages  the  first  seventy  are  given  to 
the  romantic  story  of  Lewis  and  Clark  as  the 
explorers  of  the  great  northwest.  The  story  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway  which  follows  is 
hardly  less  fascinating.  The  whole  book  is  rich- 
ly and  profusely  illustrated.  It  can  be  secured 
from  Charles  S.  Fee,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  patient  and  persistent  efforts  which  Su- 
perintendent Carnagey  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  has 
made  to  elevate  the  departments  of  history  and 
literature  in  his  school  now  find  a  very  substan- 
tial reward  in  the  fact  that  two  of  his  graduates 
have  taken  prizes  in  history  at  the  State  univer- 
sity. The  Foster  prize  of  $50  is  awarded  for  the 
second  time  to  D.  O.  McGrovney,  and  the  second 
prize  of  $20  is  awarded  to  Miss  Mattie  B.  Lacey. 
At  Heltonville,  Lawrence  county,  on  June  9, 
graduating  exercises  for  Pleasant  Run  and  Flinn 
townships  were  held.  There  were  ten  graduates. 
There  was  a  large  enthusiastic  crowd  -  present 
with  good  music  and  a  good  time.  Superinten- 
dent W.  E.  Stipp,  who  has  manifested  large  in- 
terest in  his  work  delivered  the  diplomas.  N.  W. 
Freeman,  who  taught  at  Heltonville  and  was 
principal  of  Pleasant  Run  township  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  Orange  county. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Renick  who  had  charge  of  the 
schools  in  Bridgeton  during  the  past  year  and 
who  has  been  identified  with  school  work  in 
Parke  county  for  several  years  is  the  republican 
nominee  for  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  When 
The  Inland  Edugatob  was  established  in  1895 
Mr.  Renick  took  the  field  in  its  behalf,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  summer  campaign  since  then 
that  he  has  not  been  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
and  reliable  representatives.  He  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position  he  seeks. 

Mr.  William  S.  Cushing  of  Michigan  City  has 
noted  the  following  results  in  correct  usage  of 
words  by  a  child  between  five-and-a-half  and 
six  years,  no  effort  being  made  to  teach  the 
words :  712  nouns,  61  per  cent. ;  283  verbs,  22 
per  cent. ;  143  adjectives,  12  per  cent. ;  34  ad- 
verbs, 20  prepositions,  9  pronouns  and  5  conjunc- 
tions ;  the  last  four  groups  making  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  1,186  words.  Mr.  Cushing  thinks 
his  list  is  nearly,  but  not  quite  complete. 

The  Salem  high  school  graduated  a  class  of 
seven  this  year,  H.  B.  Wilson  superintendent. 
The  class  of  1901  has  nineteen  members.  The 
summer  plans  of  at  least  seven  of  the  teachers 
speak  well  for  the  Salem  schools :  H.  B.  Wilson, 
Winona  summer  school  or  Chicago  university ; 
L.  D.  Coffman,  Chicago  university ;  O.  W.  Doug- 


las, Chicago  university  ;^iss  Catharine  Chilton 
to  Paris  Exposition ;  Miss  Grace  Prow  to  Winona 
or  Indiana  university :  Miss  Bradie  Shrum,  Wi- 
nona ;  Miss  Kate  Williams  to  State  normal. 

Since  the  June  issue  went  to  press  the  follow- 
ing commencement  invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived: Evansville,  forty-three  graduates,  W. 
A.  Hester  superintendent;  Clark  high  school, 
Evansville,  eight  graduates ;  Washington  town- 
ship, Daviess  county,  W.  A.  Wallace  superinten- 
dent, Aikman  Camahan  trustee,  sixteen  gradu- 
ates ;  Indian  Creek  township,  Pulaski  county,  J. 
H.  Reddick  superintendent,  S.  G.  Brown  trus- 
tee, six  graduates ;  Summitville,  five  graduatea* 
Thos.  Smith  superintendent;  Anderson,  forty- 
four  graduates,  John  W.  Carr  superintendent. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Rich- 
mond high  school  were  held  in  the  admirable 
hall  of  the  high  school  building  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, June  15.  The  orators  of  the  occasion  were 
chosen  from  the  members  of  the  class,  and  the 
great  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  may  be  taken 
as  a  just  measure  of  the  success  of  the  speakers 
and  of  the  popularity  of  the  idea.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  way  of 
conducting  a  commencement,  and  the  morning 
session  is  surely  to  be  commended.  Superin- 
tendent Mott  and  Principal  Ellabarger  have  a 
model  school. 

Perry  Newell  Hiser  was-  married  to  Electa. 
Dorcas  Campbell  June  18.  Mr.  Hiser  is  well 
known  among  the  teachers  of  Indiana  and  has 
for  several  years 'past  been  a  familiar  attendant 
at  the  State  teachers'  association.  His  choaen 
field  of  labor  is  in  the  line  of  organized  charity • 
During  the  year  just  closed  he  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  truancy  work  in  connection  with  the 
Indianapolis  schools  and  with  organized  charity 
as  well.  He  is  now  called  to  New  York,  where » 
we  understand,  he  has  a  very  responsible  posi - 
tion  with  the  charity  organization  of  that  metro- 
politan city.  We  feel  that  their  many  friends 
will  join  with  us  in  offering  most  sincere  con- 
gratulations. 

In  commending  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Madison,  Ind.,  public  schools  the  Daily  Herald 
says:  ''The  teachers  are  energetic,  thoughtful 
and  conversant  with  the  best  methods  of  the 
day.  Their  enthusiasm  for  their  work  was  shown 
by  the  large  number  who  took  courses  of  instaue-^ 
tion  last  summer,  and  the  large  number  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  a  like  privilege  this  som-^ 
mer.  No  one  has  worked  harder  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  above  results  and  no  one  de- 
serves more  fully  the  commendation  of  the 
school  patronage  than  Superintendent  McDianiel^ 
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In  season  and  out  of  it  he  has  labored  thought- 
fully, skillfully  and  earnestly  to  make  the  Mad- 
ison schools  the  best  in  the  state." 

Schuyler  C.  Davisson,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Indiana  university,  has  recently 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Tiibigen.  He  will  soon  return 
to  America  and  will  be  at  his  old  post  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  college  year. 

Superintendent  E.  E.  Olcott,  formerly  of  the 
Charlestown  schools,  but  now  of  the  Elizabeth- 
town  (Ky.)  schools,  has  recently  issued  a  little 
booklet  on  mensuration  for  eighth  grade  or  first 
year  high  school.  The  book  is  intended  as  a 
preparation  for  geometry.  It  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  questions,  suggestions  and  problems. 
The  student  is.  thrown  upon  his  own  powers  and 
must  find  out  for  himself.  The  book  is  on  the 
right  plan,  and  will  furnish  the  best  preparation 
for  formal  geometry.  The  author  has  a  mensur- 
ation cabinet  which  furnishes  the  needed  appara- 
tus for  working  out  the  problems  of  the  book. 

The  Ft.  Wayne  high  school  commencement 
occurred  on  Friday  evening  June  15.  The 
crowded  Temple  attested  the  interest  in  the 
schools.  The  very  presence  of  a  great  cultured 
audience  like  this  is  an  inspiration  to  educators 
and  an  encouragement  to  education.  There 
were  thirty-three  graduates  from  the  high  school 
and  seven  graduates  from  the  training  school. 
Superintendent  Study,  Principal  Lane  and  Miss 
Montgomery  of  the  training  school  were  in 
charge  of  the  commencement,  and  the  members 
of  the  high  school  faculty  were  present  on  the 
stage.  The  class  was  represented  by  a  saluta- 
torian  and  a  valedictorian  who  spoke  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary  style  for  such  occasions. 
The  successful  evening  closed  with  a  delightful 
reception  to  the  graduates. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  Jackson 
township,  Sullivan  county,  were  held  Friday 
evening,  June  22,  at  Hymera.  There  were  eleven 
graduates.  Trustee  Asbury  is  a  fine  school  man 
and  believes  in  good  teachers  with  long  terms 
and  good  salaries.  Henry  Cromwell,  '98,  State 
normal,  was  the  principal.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  music  and  addresses,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  by  Superintendent  Park.  There 
was  a  fine  audience  present.  Such  occasions  are 
altogether  worth  while.  They  serve  to  encour- 
age the  pupils  themselves  and  to  stimulate  to 
further  endeavor,  but  better  by  far  than  this, 
they  furnish  the  very  best  opportunity  to  say 
some  things  that  need  to  be  said  to  the  commun- 
ity directly.  The  interest  manifested  by  the 
parents  in  educational  questions  is  one  of  the 


most  hopeful  signs  of  a  better  day.  Superin- 
tendent Park  is  one  of  the  very  best  superin- 
tendents in  the  state.  He  wants  to  know  the 
best  way  and  he  is  busy  finding  out.  He  does 
not  spare  himself,  and  his  sole  aim  is  to  put  his 
schools  upon  the  highest  plane  possible.  In  his 
institute  this  year  he  will  have  as  instructors 
Professor  S.  Y.  Gillan  of  Wisconsin,  and  Miss 
Anna  E.  Logan  of  Cincinnati. 


"As  YOTJ  liiKE  It." 


A  select  and  appreciative  audience  of  about 
1800  was  present  at  the  Grand  opera  house  in 
Terre  Haute,  Wednesday  evening,  June  28,  as 
the  invited  guests  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Indiana  state  normal  school.  The  occasion  was 
field  day,  and  the  chosen  exercise  was  the  pres- 
entation of  that  most  delicate  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  As  You  Like  It.  If  every  member  of  the 
cast  was  an  amateur,  that  must  not  be  taken  as 
a  sign  that  the  performance  was  attempted  on 
an  amateurish  basis.  For  in  stage  setting,  in 
costuming,  in  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
comedy  and  in  fine  bits  of  acting,  the  perform- 
ance was  generally  admitted  to  be  one  that  would 
have  been  very  acceptable  from  a  professional 
company.  It  was  no  small  undertaking  for  busy 
students,  and  their  success  not  only  delighted 
their  friends  but  must  have  been  gratifying  as 
well  to  the  class  itself.  There  was  a  notable 
absence  of  stage  fright  or  awkwardness,  and, 
as  already  suggested,  some  very  clever  play- 
ing. 

As  must  always  be  the  case  in  the  presentation 
of  this  play,  greatest  interest  attaches  to  Rosa- 
lind and  Celia,  who,  as  exiles,  resort  with  Touch- 
stone to  the  forest  of  Arden.  Miss  Laura  Bry- 
ant as  Bosalind,  Miss  Pennina  Newsom  as  her 
fair  **  coz"  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Hufty  as  the  clown 
were  all  that  could  be  desired  for  these  roles . 
Coyness  and  modesty,  archness  with  a  touch  of 
coquetry,  and  a  graceful,  winsome  manner  char- 
acterized Miss  Bryant's  Rosalind.  Mr.  B.  F. 
Kepner  made  an  excellent  Oliver.  Miss  Blanche 
Turrell  as  Phoebe,  and  Miss  May  Souder  as 
Audrey  deserve  special  mention.  The  part  of 
two  pages  who  sing  was  so  well  taken  by  Miss 
Mayme  Rapp  and  Mr.  James  Caldwell  as  to  re- 
ceive much  commendation.  Indeed,  as  was 
generally  remarked,  even  the  minor  parts  were 
as  well  played  as  the  leading  ones  were — a  fact 
which  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  per- 
formance. 

Two  years  ago  the  class  of  '98  gave  The  Taming 
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o/  t?ie  Shrew.  That  also  was  given  with  a  full 
setting,  and  the  successful  presentation  of  both 
plays  may  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  of  Professor  Charles  M.  Curry 
of  the  English  department,  who  took  full  charge 
of  the  drilling  and  the  staging. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  program  was  a 
work  of  art,  specially  designed  by  Professor 
Turman,  and  worthy  to  be  preserved  as  a  souve- 
nir of  a  very  delightful  occasion. 


INDFANA    8TATE    BOABD    QUESTIONS   FOR 

June,  With  DrscussiONs. 


GRAMMAR. 
Within  our  beds  awhile  we  heard 
The  wind  that  round  the  gables  roared, 
With  now  and  then  a  ruder  shock, 
Which  made  our  very  bedsteads  rock. 
We  heard  the  loosened  clapboards  tost. 
The  board-nails  snapping  in  the  frost ; 
And  on  us,  through  tne  unnlastered  wall, 
Felt  the  light  sifted  snow-flakes  fall. 

—  WhittUr. 

1,  Name  the  words  between  which  the  following  prepo- 
sitions show  relation:  (a)  "Within";  (b)  "With'';  (c) 
"on";  (d)  "through". 

2.  (a)  Classify  all  the  verbs  as  transitive  or  intransitive, 
(b)  Give   the  principal   parts  of  "heard,"  "made," 

"felt."  y  y«     y^ 

8.  Select  the  infinitives  and  give  the  case  of  each,  stat- 
ing why  each  is  in  that  case. 

4.  Parse  (a)  "that"*  (b)  "now  and  then";  (c)  "bed- 
steads"; (dj  "snow-flakes". 

5.  Name  the  moditlers  of  "heard"  (line  1). 
Name  the  modifiers  of  "heard"  (line  5). 

6.  Classify  the  clauses  into  princii>al  and  subordinate 
and  name  the  subjects  of  each. 

7.  Select  (a)  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree. 

(b)  one  in  tbe  comparative  degree. 

(c)  Express  the  thought  of  the  first  clause  using  the 
passive  voice  of  the  verb.  Describe  the  changes  you 
made. 

8.  In  what  grade  would  you  begin  the  analysis  of  sen- 
tences?   Whyt 

0.  For  what  reasons  is  the  attempt  to  teach  grammar  by 
one  who  has  never  mastered  the  subject  to  be  deprecated? 

10.  \Vrit«  about  one  hundred  words  on  one  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  expecting  that  your  efforts  will  be  criticised 
on  all  the  features  that  characterize  a  well  written  com- 
position : 

(a)  Our  New  Possessions. 

(b)  House  Cleaning. 

(c)  Does  the  World  Owe  Me  a  Living? 

1.  Prepositions  do  not  show  relation  betveen 
words.  They  show  relation  between  ideas.  These 
prepositions  show  relation  between  the  following 
ideas :  (a)  heard  and  beds  .  (b)  roared  and  shock, 
(c)  fall  and  us.  (d)  fall  and  wall, 

2.  (a)  Transitive :  "  heard,"  "  made," **  heard," 
**  felt."  Intransitive :  "  roared,  (b)  hear,  heard, 
heard  ;  make,  made,  made;  feel,  felt, felt. 

3.  "  Rock"  is  an  infinitive,  adjective  modifier 
of  the  word  **  bedsteads,"  and  supplements  the 
meaning  of  the  verb,  "made."  "Fall"  is  an 
infinitive,  adjective  modifier  of  the  noun,  *^  snow- 
flakes.  "  The  question  implies  that  all  infinitives 
have  case,  which  is  a  mistake.  Infinitives  used 
as  adjectives  or  adverbs  have  no  case. 

4.  (a)  Relative  pronoun,  subject  of  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  and  expresses  the  relation  be- 
tween the  principal  and  subordinate  thoughts, 
(b)  adverbs  modifying  the  word,  "roared,"  ex- 


pressing the  adverbial  idea  of  frequency,  (c) 
Noun,  neuter,  third  person,  plural,  objective 
case,  principal  part  of  direct  objective  modifier, 
(d)  Noun,  neuter,  third  person,  plural,  objective 
case,  principal  part  of  direct  objective  modifier. 

5.  (a)  "within  our  beds;"  "awhile;"  "The 

wind rock."  (b)  "the  loosened  clapboards 

tost ; "  "  The  board-nails  snapping  in  the  frost." 

6.  Principal :   We  heard  within  our  beds  awhile 

the  wind ;   We  heard snapping  in  the 

frost.  (  We)  felt  the  light  sifted  snow-flakes  fall 
on  us  through  the  unplastered  wall.  The  clause 
"  that  round  the  gables  roared  with  now  and 
then  a  ruder  shock,"  is  principal  to  the  clause 
which  follows.  Subordinate:  ''that  round  the 
gables  roared  with  now  and  then  a  ruder  shock ; " 
''which  made  our  very  bedsteads  rock."  (Sub- 
jects of  clauses  are  in  italics.) 

7.  (a)  "light."  (b)  "ruder."  (c)  The  wind 
that  round  the  gables  roared,  with  now  and  then 
a  ruder  shock,  which  made  our  very  bedsteads 
rock  was  heard  by  us  within  our  beds  awhile. 
The  direct  objective  modifier  in  the  active  be- 
comes the  subject  of  the  sentence  in  the  passive. 

8.  In  the  seventh  grade  because  I  would  begin 
the  study  of  technical  grammar  there  and  the 
sentence  is  the  unit  of  the  subject.  We  begin 
with  it.  The  analysis  would  be  partial  at  first 
and  the  work  would  proceed  step  by  step  until 
about  the  close  of  the  seventh  year,  when  the 
children  would  be  able  to  give  a  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  sentence. 

9.  Because  one  who  has  not  mastered  the  sub- 
ject will  lead  the  children  into  error ;  a  mistake 
made  in  teaching  English  means  a  habit  formed 
which  long  years  of  patient  work  will  scarcely 
correct.        

READING. 
(Based  on  the  general  field  of  reading.) 

1.  Can  a  pupil  In  reading  express  thought  and  feeling 
Ijeyond  his  own  attainments? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  loudness  and  intensi- 
ty of  sound  ? 

8.  Make  a  brief  statement  as  to  how  the  following  should 
be  read: 
*'  Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows. 

By  the  twanging 

And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows ; 
Vet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 

In  the  jangling 

And  the  wrangling 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 

By  the  sinking  and   the  swelling  in   the  anger  of  the 
bells— 

Of  the  bells, 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells." 

4.  In  what  consists  the  pupil's  preparation  of  the  read- 
ing lesson  ? 

5.  Which  generally  succeed  better  in  reading,  girls  or 
Iwys?    Why? 

«.  What  Is  the  defect  of  declaiming  on  reading? 
7.  Read  the  following  to  the  superintendent: 
"The  war  that  for  a  space  did  fail 

Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale, 

And— Stanley— was  the  cry." 

1.  No,  unless  accidentally. 
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2.  Loudness  refers  to  volume  of  sound,  while 
intensity  refers  to  force  or  carrying  power. 

3.  The  idea  is  to  suggest  the  danger  which  the 
bells  express  in  their  angry  '*clamor  and  clang- 
or." The  voice  movement  is  suggested  in  the 
expressions  "ebbs  and  flows",  ** sinks  and  swells", 
etc. 

4.  In  mastering  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
author,  through  a  mastery  of  his  language  and 
imagery. 

5.  Girls ;  because  they  are  more  likely  to  yield 
themselves  to  the  emotion  of  the  author. 

6.  It  often  results  in  a  kind  of  formal  or  arti- 
ficial method  of  reading,  though  not  necessarily 
so. 

(Based  on  How  to  Teach  Reading). 

1.  When  we  come  to  the  higher  Interpretation  of  litera- 
ture, can  any  mechanical  rules  essentially  help  us?   Why? 

2.  What  makes  it  impossible  for  the  pupil  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  good  reading? 

8.  What  is  the  "  central  idea  "  in  the  following?— 
*'  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 
But  Cassius  is  no  more — O  setting  sun  I 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
8o  In  his  red  blood  Cassius*  day  Is  set; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set ;  our  day  is  gone ! 
Clouds,  dews  and  dangers  come;  our  deeds  are  done! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed.** 
4.  What  emotions  are  proper  to  each  of  the  three  stanzas 
following?^ 

(n)  On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly. 
(6)  The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glonr  or  the  grave ! 
Wave  Munich !  all  thy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalr>'. 
(c)  Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ; 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet, 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulcher. 
6.  Would  you  ever  call  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the 
punctuation  marks,  as  such? 

6.  Is  the  schoolroom  adapted  to  the  development  of  the 
higher  emotions?    Why? 

7.  Read  the  following  to  the  superintendent: 

"  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while 
a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms;  never!  never!  never!'* 

1.  No.    See  2. 

2.  Ability  to  throw  oneself  into  the  mood  of 
the  selection. 

3.  The  "central  idea"  is  expressed  in  the  line— 

**  The  sun  of  Rome  is  set ;  our  day  is  gone ! " 

4.  (a)  Pleasure  in  the  scene,  tinctured  with 
premonition  of  impending  evil  in  final  lines. 

(b)  The  excitement  and  fury  of  the  charge. 

(c)  Tender  melancholy. 

5.  No. 

6.  No.  There  are  too  many  distracting  influ- 
ences. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  Describe  the  act  of  breathing,  giving  causes  for  each 
respiration. 

2.  How  should  a  schoolroom  be  ventilated? 

3.  Of  what  aid  is  the  study  of  anatomy  to  the. compre- 
hension of  hygiene? 

4.  Name  what   seem  to  you  the  five  most  important 
topics  in  hygiene. 

5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord? 


6.  What  Is  pain?    What  is  its  use? 

7.  What  causes  myopia? 

8.  Describe  the  spinal  column  and  state  its  uses. 
5.  What  causes  coagulation  of  the  blood? 

(b)  What  is  the  use  of  coagulation? 

1.  The  diaphragm  is  drawn  downward  by  ab- 
dominal muscles,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
lower  ribs  are  lifted,  thus  enlarging  the  thoracic 
cavity  into  which  the  air  flow^s.  The  relaxation 
of  these  muscles  reduces  the  cavity  and  expels 
the  air. 

2.  In  cold  weather,  air  taken  from  a  pure 
source,  preferably  the  top  of  the  building,  drops 
to  contact  with  the  heating  apparatus,  is  warmed, 
and,  rising,  is  admitted  to  the  room  near  the 
floor.  The  foul  air  register  should  be  near  the 
ceiling  and  should  open  into  a  flue  that  is 
warmed  by  the  hot  air  supply  pipes.  In  heating 
by  a  stove  ventilation  should  be  through  win- 
dows slightly  raised,  with  a  board  placed  near 
the  opening  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  prevent  a 
draft. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  organic  structure  is  es- 
sential to  an  understanding  of  the  effect  of  food, 
exercise,  work,  rest,  light,  temperature,  etc. 
upon  the  physical  tissues. 

4.  Food,  clothing,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  ex- 
ercise. 

5.  It  is  a  central  nerve  tract  for  sensory  and 
motor  fibers,  and  has  centers  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  simple  reflex  actions. 

6.  Physical  distress  due  to  some  kind  of  de- 
rangement of  tissues  or  functions.  Pain  is  the 
signal  of  disorder. 

7.  A  too  great  elongation  of  the  eyeball,  caus- 
ing the  image  to  fall  in  front  of  the  retina ;  or 
excessive  convexity  of  the  lens.  The  latter  con- 
dition may  be  acquired  by  holding  the  objec'ts 
to  be  observed  too  near  the  eye. 

8.  It  is  composed  of  seven  cervical,  twelve 
dorsal,  five  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  sacrum  and 
the  coccyx.  It  contains  the  spinal  cord,  and  is 
the  supporting  column  of  the  trunk.  Its  flexi- 
bility and  its  elasticity  due  to  cushions  of  carti- 
lage allow  freedom  of  movement  and  prevent 
jars. 

9.  When  blood  leaves  the  body  or  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  as  in  a  wound,  the  corpuscles  at  once 
commence  to  disintegrate,  forming  what  is 
called  fibrin  ferment.  This  reacts  upon  the 
fibrinogen  causing  that  to  change  into  fibrin. 
The  clot  thus  formed  arrests  bleeding. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Describe  the  plan  given  in  Organic  Education  for  tell- 
ing a  story  to  the  children. 

2.  According  to  the  author  of  Organic  Education^  the 
main  characteristics  of  an  effective  sequence  in  the  use  of 
the  story  are  five.  Define  each  of  the  first  two  of  these— 
completeness  and  unity. 

8.  What  does  the  principle  of  selection  require  the 
teacher  to  do? 
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4.  What  are  the  requirementB  of  proportion? 

5.  Give  an  example  to  show  how  the  principle  of  pro- 
gressive orders  would  be  observed. 

0.  In  leading  a  child  to  acquire  a  general  idea,  the 
teacher  may  set  before  him  a  number  of  particulars,  and 
induce  him  to  make  the  conclusion  himself:  or,  he  may 

.  be  required  to  learn  a  statement  or  the  general  truth  and 
then  led  to  consider  examples  or  instances.  Which  is  the 
better  procedure,  and  why? 

7.  Is  it  possible  to  train  the  memory  directly?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  Define  the  conscience. 

».  What  virtues  is  it  possible  for  the  school  to  lead  the 
child  to  acquire? 

10.  How  can  the  schools  lead  the  child  to  form  virtuous 
habits? 

For  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  see  pp.  33-38,  Organic  Edu- 
cation. 

6.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the 
teacher.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  induc- 
tion. 

7.  No.  Memory  is  representative  and  can  be 
best  trained  by  accuracy  and  large  stress  in 
original  experiences.  Of  course  iteration  is  a 
factor. 

8.  Conscience  is  that  function  of  soul  which 
approves  or  condemns  one's  own  actions.  Its 
standard  for  judgment  depends  upon  one's  grasp 
of  the  truth  universal. 

9.  All  virtues.  The  school  emphasizes  the 
fundamental  virtues  of  institutional  life ;  such 
as,  affection,  regard  for  rights  of  others,  justice 
and  mercy. 

10.  By  having  the  child  live  these  virtues. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Why  was  America  so  called?  Discuss  the  subject  of 
injustice  to  Columbus  in  so  naming  this  continent. 

2.  (a)  What  three  forms  of  government  existed  in  the 
English  colonies  in  North  America  ? 

(b)  Describe  one  of  these  forms  and  state  what  colonies 
were  so  governed. 

8.  What  distinguished  Bnglish  statesmen  opposed  the 
policy  pursued  toward  the  colonists  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment ? 

4.  What  was  the  Louisiana  purchase  ?  When  made  and 
what  was  the  consideration  ? 

6.  State  briefly  the  history  of  the  dispute  with  Great 
Britain  regarding  the  Oregon  territory. 

0.  What  states  passed  ordinances  of  secession  and  joined 
in  the  attempt  to  organize  a  Southern  Confederacy  ! 

7.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war? 

1.  In  honor  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  who  first  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  new  continent.  This 
honor  really  belonged  to  Columbus  as  the  dis- 
coverer. 

2.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  under 
charters  which  allowed  the  colonists  practically 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  without  interfer- 
ence ;  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  were 
governed  by  proprietors ;  the  remaining  eight 
were  under  governors  appointed  directly  by  the 
king. 

3.  William  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham). 

4.  The  purchase  from  France  of  New  Orleans 
and  all  her  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
for  $15,000,000.  It  was  made  by  Jefferson  in 
1803. 


5.  Our  first  claim  was  based  on  the  explora- 
tions of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  In  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman  established  an  American  colony  in  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  river  in  1843.  In  1846 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
divide  the  western  country  along  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  latitude. 

6.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina , 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Arkansas. 

7.  Spain  gave  up  her  claim  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippenes,  receiving  for  the  last  named 
islands  $20,000,000  indemnity. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  An  article  that  cost  ^.00  was  sold  for  14.82.    What  wap 
the  gain  per  cent.? 

2.  Add  S60341 

139864 
821116 
100129 
788841 


777777 
84S484 
mill 
806678 
798908 
82112a 
222222 
344€67 
555565 


3.  A  merchant  sells  goods  to  a  customer  at  a  profit  of 
60%»  but  the  buyer  becomes  bankrupt  and  pays  only  70 
cents  on  the  dollar;  what  per  cent,  does  the  merchant 
gain  or  lose  on  the  sale? 

4.  A  vessel  holds  2^  qts.  How  many  times  can  it  be 
filled  from  a  barrel  containing  81>^  gals,  of  oil?  After  Ail- 
ing the  vessel  as  often  as  possible,  how  much  oil  will  re- 
main in  the  barrel?  What  fraction  of  a  vesselful  will  this 
remaining  quantity  be? 

5.  What  is  the  surface  of  a  globe  whose  radius  is  9? 

6.  By  how  long  a  tether  must  a  cow  be  bound  in  order  to 
graze  over  exactly  one  acre  of  ground? 

7.  Algebra—The  difference  between  the  squares  of  two 
consecutive  numbers  is  15.    What  are  the  numbers? 

1.  $4.32— $3.60=72  cents  gain.  The  rate  is  fA 
or  ior  20%. 

2.  The  sum  is  6775165. 

8.  Goods  costing  (1.00  are  sold  at  $1.60,  but 
the  actual  amount  received  is  only  70%  of  $1.60, 
or  $1.12.    The  gain  is  12  cents  on  100  or  12%. 

4.  31>^  gals. =126  qts.    126^2^^=541.    Henoe 
the  vessel  can  be  filled  54  times  and  leave  f  of 
2]V  qts.  or  1  qt.,  3^^^  gills. 
.  5.  Multiply  the  circumference  by  the  diame- 
ter.   9X2X3.1416X18=1017.8784. 

6.  One  acre  =  160  sq.  rds.  or  43560  sq.  ft.  Di- 
viding this  by  3.1416  and  extracting  square  root 
gives  117  +  feet  as  the  radius  or  tether. 

7.  X  =  smaller,  x  -f- 1  =  larger.  Then  (x  -f  1)» 
—  x'  =  15,  or  X*  H-  2  X  +  1  —  x«  =  15. 

or,  2x  =  14 
x=  7 
X  +  1  =  8. 
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LITERATURE. 

1.  Who  Id  your  favorite  novelist?    Whyf 

2.  Main  facts  in  his  life? 
8.  His  place  in  literature? 

4.  Which  do  you  prefer  to  read:  Orations  or  essays? 
Why? 

5.  Give  the  main  thought  In  some  poem  (not  hy  Long- 
fellow) that  you  have  read. 

6.  Comment  on  the  iK)wer  of  expression  In  this  poem. 

7.  Describe  an  important  situation  in  some  play  of 
Shakespeare's. 

8.  Comment  on  one  of  Longfellow's  poems. 

».  What  seems  to  you  to  be  Emerson's  best  essay? 
Why? 

10.  Write  a  paper  of  not  less  than  160  words  on  A  Recent 
Journey. 

Ab  usual  these  questions  are  designed  to  cause 
the  applicant  to  express  his  own  opinion  and 
preferences  and  thus  do  not  need  further  atten- 
tion. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  what  respect  does  the  Sahara  differ  from  the 
Soudan  ? 

2.  Write  a  few  lines  on  Madagascar. 

8.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Australia  ? 
4.  Do  you  consider  geography  a  science  ?    Why? 
6.  State  briefly  what  pupils  should  know  of  geography 
before  using  a  text-book  on  the  subject. 

6.  How  much  time  is  required  to  travel  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  ?    From  New  York  to  London  ? 

7.  Why  is  it  so  much  colder  on  the  coast  of  Labrador 
than  at  Sitka,  both  in  the  same  latitude  ? 

8.  What  are  the  exports  from  Alaska  ? 

9.  What  two  States  of  the  Union  lead  in  the  production 
of  cattle  ?    Hogs  ! 

10.  What  are  the  essential  provisions  of  Indiana's  tru- 
ancy law  ? 

1.  The  Sahara  is  a  much  more  arid  region 
than  the  Soudan  with  all  the  attendant  results 
of  less  plant  and  aniiual  life,  less  population, 
trade,  etc. 

2.  Madagascar  an  island  lying  west  of  South 
Africa  and  separated  from  it  by  Mozambique 
channel  has  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  Texas. 
Its  surface  consists  of  a  high  interior  plateau 
surrounded  by  coast  plains.  On  the  plateau 
stand  many  mountains  some  of  them  volcanic 
and  of  great  height.  The  island  is  very  fertile 
particularly  the  low  plains  and  great  varieties 
of  woods,  india  rubber,  cotton,  rice,  coffee, 
vanilla,  cattle,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  popula- 
tion mostly  of  Malayo-Polynesian  stock  is  esti- 
mated, at  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  millions 
Antananarivo  is  the  capital  and  Tamatave  and 
Mojanga  are  the  chief  ports.  The  government 
is  under  a  French  protectorate. 

3.  The  exports  of  Australia  are  chiefly  of  wool, 
meats,  hides,  tallow,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar  and 
wine. 

4.  Yes,  geography  is  a  science  in  that  it  is  a 
body  of  organized  knowledge  concerning  the 
distribution  of  phenomena  in  mutual  relation  in 
space.  It  considers  the  earth  as  to  its  move- 
ments, shape,  relief,  its  land  and  water  forms, 
the  oceans,  the  atmosphere  as  to  cause  and  ef- 
fect of  interactions  upon  each  other  in  causing 
diverse  climatic  conditions  and  hence  varied 
conditions  of  plant,  animal  and  human  life. 


5.  There  are  many  observational  facts  and  re- 
lations that  children  may  and  should  be  taught 
before  using  a  text-book.  The  observation  of  a 
small  stream  and  its  work,  of  different  kinds  of 
rocks  and  soils,  observation  of  the  change  of 
position  between  the  sun  and  earth  through  the 
year  and  accompanying  weather  changes,  direc- 
tion of  wind,  kind  of  weather,  cloudy  or  clear 
sky,  industries  of  the  home  neighborhood  and 
why  they  are  carried  on  there,  farm,  town  lot, 
school  district  and  other  small  political  divi- 
sions, ofScers  with  whom  they  are  brought  in 
contact,  their  duties,  etc. 

6.  Four  days.    Six  days. 

7.  In  Sitka  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  are 
from  the  North  Pacific  ocean  into  which  the 
Japan  current  brings  great  quantities  of  warm 
water,  giving  Sitka  a  comparatively  warm  cli- 
mate. In  Labrador  the  prevailing  west  winds 
are  land  winds  and  very  cold  in  winter,  the  sea 
winds  prevailing  through  most  of  summer  blow . 
over  the  cold  Greenland  current. 

8.  Fish  and  furs  chiefly. 

9.  According  to  Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of 
Useful  Information  Texas  ranks  first  and  Iowa 
second  in  the  production  of  cattle;  Iowa  first 
and  Illinois  second  in  the  production  of  hogs. 

10.  That  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourt-een  shall  attend  school  six  months  in  the 
year.  That  a  truant  officer  shall  investigate 
cases  of  deliquency  and  see  that  they  attend 
school  or  if  they  will  not  to  proceed  against 
them  at  law.  Penalties  mainly  fines  are  imposed 
for  breach  of  the  law. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  ) 

Lucas  County.  )     ' 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County 
and  State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay 
the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each 
and  every  case  of  C^^tarrh  that  cannot  be  cured 
by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK.  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 


j  seal.  I 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public, 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
IP^'Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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An  Oxjting  at  the  Ocean, 


Seashore    Excursion    via    Pennsylvania 
Lines  WiU  Be  Run  Augr.  9. 

The  annual  low-rate  excursion  to  the  seashore 
will  be  run  by  the  Pennsylvania  lines  Thursday, 
Aug.  9.  On  that  date  reduced  fare  tickets  will 
be  sold  to  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  Anglesea, 
Avalon,  Holly  Beach,  Ocean  City,  Sea  Isle  City, 
Wild  wood,  New  Jersey ;  Rehoboth,  Del.,  and 
Ocean  City,  Md.  The  round  trip  from  Indian- 
apolis will  be  $15  to  either  of  the  ten  resorts 
mentioned,  which  constitute  the  most  popular 
summer  havens  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

No  more  enjoyable  vacation  outing  can  be 
planned  than  a  visit  to  the  seashore  in  midsum- 
mer. Arrangements  may  be  made  for  partici- 
pating in  the  pleasures  offered  by  this  excursion 
by  communication  with  W.  AV.  Richardson,  D. 
P.  A.,  Indianapolis. 


To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

In  balancing  the  books  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  Association,  I  find  the  stubs  numbered 
from  788  to  802,  inclusive  blank.  If  the  persons 
having  the  receipts,  numbered  as  indicated 
above,  will  send  in  their  names  and  the  amount 
each  one  paid,  I  will  fill  these  blanks  and  credit 
them  on  the  books  of  the  association. 

Respectfully,  James  R.  Hart, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Lebanon,  Ind.,  June  25,  1900. 


**  Summer  Outings.' 


Where  to  Go  and  How  to  Get  Tliere. 

The  seashore,  mountain  and  lake  resorts  con- 
stitute the  most  attractive  pleasure  grounds  for 
the  summer  idler.  They  are  within  easy  reach 
via  Pennsylvania  lines,  and  agents  of  that  rail- 
way system  will  furnish  full  information  about 
rates,  train  service  and  through  car  comforts  to 
any  of  the  summer  havens.  They  will  assist  in 
arranging  details  for  vacation  trips  and  give  val- 
uable information  free  of  charge.  Apply  to  the 
nearest  Pennsylvania  lines  passenger  and  ticket 
agent  and  be  relieved  of  all  bother  in  shaping 
preliminaries  for  your  summer  outing  and  vaca- 
tion trip.  W.  W.  Richardson,  D.  P.  A., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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ers.  It  Is  our  purpose  to  comply  cheerfully  with  all  sooli 
requests,  and  the  publishers  will  esteem  it  a  ftiyor  U  aab- 
scribers  will  write  a  second  time  about  any  failures  in 
this  regard.  Be  sure,  howeyer,  that  all  arreanges  aie 
paid. 

ADVERTISINQ  RATES  furnished  on  appUcatUm. 
Address  all  communications  to 

Thb  Inlaud  PuBuaHnre  OoxPAinr, 

18  South  Sixth  Street, 

Tern  Haute,  Indiana 


I  Entered  at  the  Terre  Haute  Post  Office  as  maH  asattei  of 
the  Beoond  Gla«. 


THB  INLAND  EDUCATOR— AdvcftUniiciit^ 


Purdue  University. 

Graduates  of  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  desiring  Training  in  Engineering  and 

Applied  Sciences  will  be  Received  on  Favorable  Terms  for  Study 

and  Practice  in  the  Following  Courses : 

Meehanicjil  Ent^iieepin^,  including  strenirth  of  mutcrialF,  hydraulics,  steam  engineering, 
machine  design,  locomotive  design,  locomotive  testing  and  other  subjects  bearing  upon  the  genera^ 
subject  of  railway  mechanical  engineering. 

Electrical  Engineering,  including  electrical  design,  installation  and  management  of  electric 
railway  plants,  electric  light  plants,  long-diptance  power  transmission,  and  electro-metallurgy. 

Ci\^l  Engrinecring,  including  bridge  engineering,  railway  construction,  and  the  desigiling  and 
installation  of  sewerage  plants  and  water  supplies  for  cities  and  towns. 

CliemLstry  and  Biolc^o^  as  applied  to  constructive  and  manufacturing  industries  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  health. 

Practical  Mechanics  and  Elementary  Mechanittal  Drawing,  including  practit^  in  the  extensive 
shop  laboratories  of  the  University,  lectures  upon  subjects  relating  to  problems  in  construction,  and 
practice  in  elementary  mechanical  drawing.  This  work  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  as 
teachers,  may  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  manual  training  work. 

The  laboratories,  equipment,  corps  of  instructors  and  other  facilities  for  study  in  the  above  linei 
are  unsurpassed. 

Undergraduate  Courses  in  Engineering,  Science.  Agriculture  and  Pharmacy. 


FULL  INFORMATION  TTON  APPLICATION  TO 

President  of  Purdue  University, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 


-= —                                               »             — 

...                                      — 

E.  A  T.  H.  R.  R. 

SUMMER  TERM 

$16.90 

-'  O- 

••ATLANTA,  •  im^lK- 

AND  RJiPrURN. 

National  Union  Y.  P.  C.  U.  of  Univer- 
salist  Church. 

Tickets  on  sale  for  evening  trains  of 
July  9th,  and  all  trains  of  July  lOth. 
Good  for  return  leaving  Atlanta  not 
later  than  July  19th. 

ATTIIE 

RseliesteriiriiiilOiiiYmitji 

1900. 

Commit  your  oiivii  Interest  and  go  to  Bochester 
for  your  Bummer  Term. 

Onr  School  of  Pedagot;y  will  be  in  charge  o!  Prof.  Sxnfoh* 
Bell,  of  Indiana  University.  Prof.  Bell  easily  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  and  the  work  he  will  pre- 
sent during  the  term  can  not  be  exc^-Ued  in  any  school  in 
Indiana, 

In  accordance  with  our  detenninalion  to  make  Rochester 
a  "Mecca"  tor  teachers,  we  ofler  the  NEWEST  and  the  BEST 
in  the  field  of  profofisiomil  training.  Every  department  of 
the  school  will  coutinuo  the  regular  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  strictly  first-class  instructors.    Pedagogical*  Prepara- 

FOR FUBTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

J.  R.  Connelly,  G.  A., 

Tenth  and  Wabash  Ave. 
R.  D.  DiggeS,                                   Terre.Haute.Hnd. 
Ticket  Agt.,  Union  Depot. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

tory,  Academic, College,  Commercial,  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing, Music,  etc. 

The  work  during  the  year  has  l)cen  a  great  sncccss,  ^nd 
we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 

Summer  term  opens  June  12th  and  continues  8  weeks. 

SEND  FOU  CATALOGUE  OR  ADDRKSa 

W,  H.  BANTA,  Prin. 

The  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  has  just  added  a  new  volume  to  the 
Series  "  Modern  German  Readings ;"  a  new  volume  to  the  Series  **Stories 
of  the  States;"  two  new  volumes  to  the  Series  **  Eclectic  School  Read- 
ings;" and  has  issued  Dr.  Charles  P.  Johnson's  "English  and  American 
Literature ;"  and  the  "Graded  School  Register"  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Harvey. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 


Outline  History  of  English  and  American  Literature.  By  Charles  F.  Jonhson^  Trinitr  Col- 
lege, Hartford.  Principally  for  use  in  Colleges  and  higher  grades  of  Academies  and  High  Schools. 
12mo,  cloth,  552  pages,  with  complete  index,  and  illustrated SI-2B 


THE  STORY  OF  ULYSSES. 


n  By  M.  Clarke,  author  of  **The  Story  of  Aeneas."  ''The  Story  of  Troy,"  "The  Storv  of  Caesar/' 
Jetc.  12mo,  cloth,  2S.S  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  containing  an  Alphabetical  Table  indi- 
cating the  pronunciation  of  proper  names  .    .' 60 


ALICE'S  VISIT  TO  THE  HAWAHN  ISLANDS. 


By  Mary  H.  Kroiit.  12mo,  cloth,  20S  pages;  fully  illustrated,  principally  from  photographs 
taken  by  the  author,  contains  a  double  page  map  in  Colors  of  tlie  Islands;  and  a  table  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Hawaiian  names  and  terms ^ 4& 


STORIES  OF  THE  BADGER  STATE  (Wisconsin). 


By  Rcvibeii  Gold  Tliwaites.     Beautifully  illustrated,  and  containing  full  index.     12mo, 
cloth,  255  pages .60 


DER  MEISTER  VON  PAIMYRA. 


By  Adolf  Wilbrandt.    Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Th^MKloi^    HencbeLs, 

Chair  of  Modern  Languages,  Middlebury  College.    12mo,xloth,  212  pages .80 


GRADED  SCHOOL  REGISTER 


7 


And  Record  Book.  By  L,  I>.  Harvey,  State  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin.  Combines  Daily 
Record  of  Attendance  and  Absence  and  Summaries  for  Term  and  Year;  Records  of  Pupils  by 
Grades  and  Class-es;  a  Record  of  Each  Pupil's  Standing  by  Term  and  Year;  a  Record  of  Work  Done 
in  Each  Class  by  Terms;  Blanks  for  Programme  of  Daily  Exercises;  etc.,  etc  The  mdsl  complete 
work  of  the  kind  published 91  •^S 


Single  copies  of  any  of  these  works  will  be  sent  by  mail,  posti>aid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.    Correspondence  is  cordially  invited. 


PRE&s  OF  MOORK  A  LU^GKN  PKINTINQ  CO.,  TKSRB  HAUTS. 
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